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PREFACE. 


AN  enquiry  Into  the  caufe  and  origin  of,  evil,  hat 
always  been  efteemed  one  of  the  noblefl:  and 
moft  important  fubjeds  in  natural  theology.  It  leads 
us  into  feveral  fublime  fpeculationi^i  CQncerning  th<q 
Divine  /Lttributesj  and  the  original  of  things. — It  en^- 
deavours  to  difcover  the  jtrue  intent  of  the  Deity  in 
creating  any  fthingt  andpurfues  that  intent  thro'  the 
various  works  of  his  creation; — contemplates  the  pi« 
vine  oeconomy-^examipe^  the  various  plans  of  Pr6vi* 
dence  in  the  protcAion  and  government  of  the  ui^i* 
verfe,  and  takes  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature.  Nei* 
ther  is  its  ufefulnefs  inferior  to  its  extent.  Nor  is  it  of 
lels  moment  to  every  national  being,  when  he  comes  to 
the  full  ufe  of  his  reafon,  and  is^iifpofed  to  employ  it 
to  fome  better  .purpofc,  than  that  of  living  on  merely 
at  random  in  this  tranfitory  world.  He  will  .find  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  be  in  fome  degree  neceffary,  under 
all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  ;hat  it^ay  attend  the  fub* 
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jcft,  if  he  propofes  to  aft  upon  any  ferious  and  ftttlcd 
views  here,  or  to  entertain  any  well  grounded  hopes  6f 
futurity.     When  I  begin  to  enquire  how  I  came  into 
this  world  at  firft,  and  was  doomed  to  my  prefent  fta- 
tion,  I  am  told  that  an  abfolutely  perfcft  Being  pro- 
duced me  out  of  nothing,  and  placed  me  here  to  com- 
municate fome  part  of  his  happinefs  and  perfeftion  to 
me. — This  end  is  not  obtained; — the  contrary  full  of- 
ten appears  to  be  faft: — I  find.myfelf  furrounded  with 
perplexity  and  confufion/want  and  mifery, — by  whofe 
fault  I  know  not,  nor  find  how  to  better  my  condi- 
tions—what comfortable  notion  of  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes can  this  afford  me  ? — what  proper  ideas  of  reli- 
gion, under  fuch  circumftances  ? — what  folid  expefta- 
tion  of  any  future  ftate  ?     For  if  God's  great  aim  in 
producing  me  be  neither  his  glory,  which  my  prefent 
fituation  feems  to  be  far  from  advancing ;  nor  my  own 
good ;  with  which  the  (kme  feems  to  be  equally  incon- 
liftent  J  how  know  I  in  what  manner  I  am  to  conduft 
inyfelf  ?- how  muft  I  endeavour  to  plcafc  him? — or 
why  Ihould  I  endeavour  it  at  all  ?   For  if  I  muft  be  mi- 
ferable  in  this  world,  as  from  my  prefent  view  of  things 
appears  to  be  the  cafe ;  what  fccurity  is  there,  that  I 
Ihall  not  biB  fo  in  another  too,  (if  there  fhould  be  one) 
fincc  if  it  were  the  original  intention  of  my  Almighty 
Creator,  I  might,  for  aught  I  fee,  have  been  made  ca- 
pable of  happinefs  in  them  both  i   Such  refieftions  as 
thefe,  rnuil  needs  difturb  a  perfon  that  has  any  real 
concern  for  his  Maker's  honour^  or  his  own  ultimate 
happinefs ; — that  dcfires  to  make  fome  returns  of*  a 
fuitable  homage  to  the  Supreme  Lord  of  all,  and  an- 
fwcr  the  true  end  of  his  own  creations — in  Ihort,  that 
happens  to  think  at  all  upon  thefe  matters,  and  to 
think  for  himfclf  :::^ah  attempt  therefore  to  rid  the 

mind 
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(nind  of  thcfc  perplexities,  cannot  furcly  be  unaccep- 
table.— But  both  the  ufefulncfs  and  antiquity  of  that 
celebrated  controverfy,  concerning  evil,  as  well  as  the 
notorious  abfurdity  of  the  Manicbean  method  of  ac- 
counting for  it,  have  b^een  fo  frequently  and  fully  fet 
forth,  that  there  is  no  need  of  enlarging  upon  them, 
fince  all  that  ever  feemed  neceffary  to  a  complete  con- 
qucft  over  thofe  wild  Hereticks,  and  their  extravagant 
Hypothefis,  was  only  fome  tolerable  folution  of  the 
difficulties  which  drove  them  into  it  j  and  this  our 
Author  has  accompliftied,  as  I  hope  to  make  appear  ia 
the  fequeK  There  are  two  general  ways  of  reafoning, 
termed  arguments,  a  priori  and  afojferiori,  or  accord- 
ing to  what  is  ufually  (tiled  the  fyntbetic  and  analytic 
method;  the  one  lays  down  fome  previous,  felf  evident 
principles ;  and  in  the  next  place,  defcends  to  the  feve- 
ral  confequenccs  that  may  be  deduced  from  them ;  the ' 
other  begins  with  a  view  of  the  phaenomena  themfelvesj 
traces  them  up  to  their  original,  and  by  developing 
the  properties  of  thefe  phaenomena,  arrives  at  the  know- 
ledge of  their  caufe.  The  former  of  thefe  methods, 
where  it  can  be  had,  is  evidently  preferable,  fince  the 
latter  muft  depend  upon  a  large  induftion  of  particu- 
lars, any  one  c^  which  failing,  invalidates  the  whole  ar- 
gument J  a  proof  therefore  that  theprefent  fubjeft  is  ca- 
pable of  the  former  method,  muft  be  very  defireable  j 
and  this  our  Author  fcems  to  have  exhibited  without 
any  ill -grounded,  or  precarious  hypothefis  whatfoever. 
He  firft  of  all  enquires  into  the  nature  and  perfeflions 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  fole  dcfign  which  he  can  be  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  in  the  creation ;— fettles  the  true  notion 
of  a  creature,  and  examines  whether  any  fuch  could  be 
perfcEl  i  and  if  not,  whether  all  of  them  ibould  have 
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"Been  made  equally  imperfcft,  or  fevertl  placed  5n  varf- 
oils  ckfles  and  degrees  of  impeffedbion  :  'having  proved 
'the  latter  of  thefe  opinions  to  be  moft  reafonable,  be 
proceeds  to  the  loweft  clafs  of  beings,  vi?.  material 
ones  : — enquires  into  the  ejSentlal  properties  of  matter, 
and  the  neceflary  laws  of  its  motion,  and  thereby  diredks 
us  fiow  to  account  for  their  cfFefts,  when  difpofcd  into 
various  mafesy  and  animated  bodies.  He  Ihews  the 
tinavoidablenefs  o{ contrary  motionfj)(or  the  fame  rcafon 
that  it  had  any  motion  at  all,  and  confcquently  o(  a^ 
^hitiony  fermentaftdriy  corrupiUnj  Mjfolufiony  and  all  the 
pains,  or  natural  evils,  that  attend  them.    . 

In  the  next  place,  from  the  nature  of  a^^  moving 
principle,  and  the  manrter  of  its  operation,  he  deducesi 
^^11  tilt:  irregularities-incident  to  w/iVw».  Me  ftates  at 
large  the  true  and  only  confiftent-nbtion  (^i  fr^e  wiily 
and'demortftrates  the  necefllry  for  it  in  every  rational 
creature,  in  order  to  its  fupreme  happinefs  j  then  ac- 
counts for  the  vifible  abufes  of  it,  and  the  moral  evil» 
which  arife  from  thence  : — examines  all  the  conceivable 
ways  of  preventing  them,  and  upon  the  whole  makes 
it  apparent  that  none  of  thefe  dduld^have  been  originally 
guarded  againft,  or  might  afterwards  be  removedj^ 
.  without  introducing  greater  j  and  confcquently,  that 
the  permiflion  of  fuch  evils,  and  the  prefervation  of 
fuch  frail  beings,  in  their  prefcnt  forlorn  eftate,  isi  aix 
inftance  of  wifdom,  and  goodnefs. 

Now  thefe  arc  not  mere  arguments,  ad  ignorantiam  ; 
Tir-this  is  not  accepting  the  ferfon  of  the  Almighty,  (j^ 
fervice  which  he  himfelf  difclaims)  by  profefling  our 
belief,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  are  the  work  of  an  infi- 
nitely wife  and  gracious  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  where 
no  marks  of  ^ithw  wifdom  or  befltficcncc  appear  -^ 
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tho*  in  ibme  particular  cafesj  this  may  perhaps  be  all 
that  we  have  to  offer  -,  yet,  fuch  an,  implicit  fubjeftion 
of  ouruaderftandings  in  matters  of  Faith,  can   I  prc- 
fumc,  have  little  tendency  towards  either  the  conver- 
fioA  of  a  fober  infidel^  or  the  fatisfadion  of  aratiooal 
believer.     When  a  perfon  i&  ferioufly  contemplating 
any  parts  of  Naiture,  and  folicitoufly  enquiring  into  the 
cnds/ahd ufcs, o^ themi  no  pleafyre  furcly  can  arife  tQ 
himfclfi  nor  any  true>  lively  Devotion  to  their  Author^ 
merely  from  the  unaccoimtablenefs  of  thefe  parts ;  n^y^ 
every  fuch  inftance  one  would-  imagine  mufl:  rather 
cafl  a  damp  upon  his  fpirit»  and  produce  nothing  morp 
than  an  uncomfortable  reflection  upon  his  own  weak- 
nefs,-^^  mortifying  argument  of  his  ignorance  and  im/-^ 
perfection.     Whereas  a  (ingle  difficulty  cleared  up,  or 
an  objeftion  complcatly  anfwered,   is  a  piece  of  ufcful 
knowledge  gained  i   whereupon  he  can  chearfully  con- 
gratulate himfclf,   and  glorify  his  Maker.    Our  Au»- 
thor  therefore  was  not  contented  with  evading  difficul- 
ties, by  reoioving  all  defedts  from  external  things  to. 
ourfclvcs,— by  multiplying  inftanccs  of  the  narrowncfs, 
and  wcaknefs  of  our  underftanding,   (of  which  any 
thoughtful  perfon  will  foon  be  convinced,  and  of  courlc 
wiffi  to  find  it  fomewhat  enlarge^l  and  improved,  to 
which  this  kind  of  argumentation  contributes  very  lit- 
tle), but  he  attacks  his  advcrfarics  in  their  ftrongeft 
holds,  and  plucks  up  that  ancient  Hercfy  by  the  roots. 
He  (hews  by  pre-cftablilhed  rules,  and  the  nccefTary 
confcquence  of  thefe  rules,  that  we  can  reduce  all  to 
one  Supreme  Head,  and  comprehend  how  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  furrounded  as  it  is  with  darkncfs,  may 
yet  be  the  beft,  and  worthy  of  a  moil  wife,  powerful, 
tnd  beneficent  Author  i  and  why  taking  the  whoI« 
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lyftem  of  created  Beings  together,  and  every  jclajs  of 
them  in  its  own  order,  none  could  have  been  more  per* 
feft,  or  placed  in  a  more  eligible   fituation.     He  dc-» 
itionftrates^  that  in  the  firft  place,  no   created  beings, 
could  be  abfolutely  perfeftj  and  in   the  fccond,  that 
/       ho  kind  of  imperfcftion  was  permitted  amongft  them, 
but  what  in  their  clafs  and  order  of  exiftencc  was  either 
unavoidable,  or  produftive  of  fome  good,  more  than 
equivalent ;   in  both  cafes>  there  will  be  the  fame  rca- 
fon  for  creating  fuch,  together  with  their  concomitant 
evils,  as  there  was  for  any  Creation  at'all,  for  which  the 
fole  ground  will  appear  to  be  an  uniform  determination, 
<jf  communicating  happinefs   to   as  many  Beings  as 
could  confidently  be  made  capable  of  it,  on  the  belt 
terms  poflible;  or  an  intention  never  to  pmit  the  leaft 
degree  of //^r^  good,,  on  account  of  any  fuch   evils  as 
cleave  to  it,  yet  do  not  on  the  whole  counterbalance 
it; — or,  which  is  the  very  fame,  (fince  it  will  appear 
that  the  prevention  of  all  theprefent  evils,  would  have 
^  been  of  worfe  confequence  than  the  permilfion    of 
them)  a  refolution  always  to  choofe  the  lefs  of  two  in- 
conveniences, when  both  could  not  be  avoided.     This 
muft  be  granted  to  come  up  to  the  point,  and  when  it 
is  once  made  evident)  will  be  a  fufficient  anfwcr  to  the 
old  triumphant  query  ^roOi»  il  naie^»  j   it  will  prove  an  am- 
ple vindication  of  the  power,  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
God  in  the  produtaion,  government  and  prcfervation  of 
the  univerfc,  and  as  much  as  a  reafonablc  man  can  with 
any  (hew  of  reafon  expeft.     And  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wilhed,  that  this  method  had  been  taken,  by  more  of 
thofc  Authors  that  have  written  on  the  prcfent  fub- 
jeft,  and  the  argument  purfued  a  little  farther,  by  the 
light  of  Nature,  in  order  to  add  fome  light  and  con- 
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firmatlon  to  Revelation  itfclf  in  thefe  very  captious 
times;  wherein  a  great  many  perfons  arc  unwilling  to 
be  determined  by  its  authority  alone.  And  yet  fome 
of  the  moft  able  writers  on  the  fubjeft,  often  fly  to 
Scripture  when  a  difficulty  begins  toprefs  them,  which 
appears  to  be  acknowledging  with  Bayle^  ♦  that  the 
point  cannot  be  maintained  on  any  other  foot.  Where- 
as if  the  6bje<5tion  be  really  unanfwerable  by  Reafon  ; 
—if,  as  the  forcmentioned  author  urges,  *  we  perceive 

*  by  our  clear  and  diftinft  ideas,  that  fuch  a  thing  is " 

*  entirely  repugnant  to  the  Divine  nature  and  attri- 
'  butes,' referring  us  to  Scripture,  which  declares  that 
fuch  an  all  perfcft  Being  did  conftitute  it  after 
this  manner,  will  be  but  fmall  fatisfaftion,  fince  we 
can  have  no  greater  aflurance  that  the  Scripture  comes 
from  him,  than  we  have  that  the  Doftrine  laid  to  be 
contained  therein  is  abfurd  and  impoflible.  What  that 
Writer's  real  intent  might  be  in  reprefenting  the  mat- 
ter thus,  is  not  very  eafy  to  determine :  furc  I  am,  that 
his  whole  account  of  it  fervcs  rather  to  betray  the  caufc, 
and  undermine  the  authority  both  of  Reafon  and  Re- 
velation, and  is  enough  to  induce  a  perfon  who  argues 
confcquentially,  to  reject  all  kinds  of  Religion ;  tho'  I 
have  been  informed  that  it  had  not  this  effcft  on  Bayli 
himfelf.  Farther,  moft  Authors  here  treat  of  the  Al- 
mighty's difpenfations  toward  mankind,  as  if  they  were 
confidering  men*s  behaviour  towards  each  other.  They 
think  it  enough  to  make  him  chufe  the  moft  likely 
means  of  leading  us  to  happinefs,  and  aft .  upon  the 
higheft  probability;  though  upon  fome  account  or 
other,  he  fail  of  his  end.  This  may  indeed  be  the  very 
beft  way  of  proceeding  in  all  finite,  imperfeft  Beings, 
and  prove  fufficient  to  acquit  the  juftice  and  the  good- 

nefs 
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nds  of  theii*  Maker,  but  is  far  from  anfwcriBg  «he  ge* 
nferal  idea  of  his  wifdom. 

To  a  Being  who  forcfees  all  the  efFefts  of  every  chai» 
of  canftrs,  or  combinacioft  of  means  and  events,  which 
the  fame  Authors  allow  to  be  one  property  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  thofe  only  muft  prove  eligible,  which 
will  certainly  conduce  to  the  end  propofed  5   nt>r  is   it 
afufficient  reafon,  why  he  ihould  purfiie  a  method 
Ifhich  is  apt  to  fuceeed  in  moft  cafes  j   if  he  knows  it 
irill  fail  in  this:  an  inquifitive  perfbn  who  takes  all  the 
attributes  of  God  together,  and  contemplates  the  whole 
plan  of  Providence,  will  hardly  judge  it   a  complete? 
vindication  of  them,  to  affert  that  God  either  now 
ihakes  men,  or  fuffers  them  to  make  themfelves,   mi- 
Iferable  for  rejcfting  that  portion  of  felicity  which  he 
at  firft  formed  them  capable  of,  by   endowing  them 
with  fuch  powers,  and  placing  them  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  rendered  It  eafy  to  be  attained  by  them  ;— 
tho*  this  may  clear  his  juftice,  as  I  have  faid,  and  fix  the 
blame  upon  ourfelves :   and  yet  thefc  writers  gcntriilf 
t:ontent  themfelves  with  going  thus  far.     They  derive 
itU  our  fin,  and  confequent  mifery,  from  the  abufe  of 
free  will  (i.  c.  a  principle  or  power  which  enabltdus 
to  have  afted  otherwife  than  we  did  aft,  and  thereby  have? 
prevented  it)  without  explaining  the  true  nature  of  this 
principle,  the  manifold  ufe  and  excellence  of  it,  and 
ihewingthat,  fo  far  as  we  can   conceive,   more  good 
arifes  to  our  whole  fpecies  from  the  donation  of  fuch 
a  felf- moving  power,  together  with  all  its  forefeen  a- 
bufes,  than  could  have   been   produced  without  it. 
To  demonftrate  this,  was  an  undertaking  worthy  of 
our  Author,   who   has  at  lea(t  laid  a  good  foundation 
for  itj  and  fecms  to  be  the  firft  that  ever  propofed  the 
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true  notion  of  human  liberty^  and  purfued  it  confift-*^ 
crttly  ;  mod  of  the  doubts-  attending  which  intricate 
fubjeft»  wiU,  I  hope,   be  tolerably  well  cleared  up,  or 
at  leaft  fuch  principles  eftablifhed  as  may  fuffice  for 
that  purpofe>  by  this  Treatifc  of  his,  and  the  Notes  up^ 
cm  it.  I  Ihall  only  add  here,  that  thofe  Notes  which  hair^ 
capital  Letters  prefixed  to  them^  belong  properly  to-tli# 
Author  himielf^  the  fobilance  of  them  being  conmiau^ 
nicated  by  his  Grace^s  Relations,  out  of  a  greae  number 
of  papers  prepared  by  him>  in  defence  of  this  Book,  on 
which  he  fet  fo  high  a  value  as  to   take  the  pains  of 
vindicating  it  fi'om  the  leaft  cavil ;   in  which  view  sdl 
that  he  wrote  would  make  a  much   larger    Volunne 
than  the  Book  itfelf,  wherein  fbme  think  that  there 
has  beeii  produced  an  abundantly  fufficient  number  rf 
objeftions,  with  fuch  particular  anfwers   as  the  thea 
imperfcft  ftate  of  Philofophy  required. 

The  Preliminary  Dijfertation  "wzs  compofed  chiefly  by 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Gayy  and  deferves  to  keep  its  place 
among  fome  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  fince  it  is  upon 
a  fubjedl  that  can  never  be  too  much  inculcated,  tltof 
this  may  occafion  fome  repetitions,  and  the  drynef» 
which  has  been  complained  of,  muft  amply  be  com* 
penfated  by  a  degree  of  accuracy,  andprccifion,  which 
cannot  fail  of  recommending  It  to  an  attentive  reader ; 
who  may  probably  deduce  more  confcquences  from  the 
principle  laid  down  there,  than  are  explicitly  pointed 
out. 

In  the  prefcnt  Edition  of  A.  B.  ^///^'s  efTay,  the  bulk 
has  been  confidcrably  reduced  by  omitting  feverrf 
things,  that  were  fomewhat  foreign  to  the  main  defigti 
ofthisTreatife  J  particularly  his  noted  Sermon  upon 
Predejiinaiion^  which  being  wholly  founded  on  the  doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  jhalo^^hsis  been  confidcrcd,  and  the  ground 
of  it  removed  in  remark.  L.  p.  70.  and  elfe  where,  a» 
alfo  the  old  P.  S.  containing  a  difpute  on  fome  points 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  philofophy,  which  appear  to  be  now 
put  of  date.  In  lieu  of  thefe  rcduftions,  perhaps  I  may , 
be  excufed  for  taking  the  liberty  to  introduce  a  few 
particulars,  relative  to  my  own  courfe  of  proceeding  on 
the  prefent  fubjeft ;  and  fo  far  as  the  fame  author's  me- 
thod of  profecuting  it  is  concerned. 

At  my  firft  entrance  on  the  ftudy  of  Philofophy,  of 
morals  in  particular,  it  was  my  principal  endeavour  to 
get  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  fcveral  fyftcms 
then  in  vogue,  as  well  as  of  the  .gerieraP  powers,  and 
properties  of  human  nature,  and  the  rules  by  which 
they  ought  to  be  direded;  taking  Mr.  Locke  for 
one  of  my  chief  guides  in  fuch  enquiries.  During 
fome  progrefs  made  in  this  ftudy,  and  confulting  fuch 
authors  as  might  be  of  moft  fervice  on  the  occafion, 
about  the  year  1723, 1  met  with  Archb.  if/z/^'s  Eflay  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  fo  ma- 
ny ufeful  points  of  Theology,  comprifed  in  fomething 
like  a  confiftent  Theory,  asdefervedmy  more  particular 
attention,  and  at  length  determined  me  to  purfue  the 
like  plan,  and  try  to  digeft  its  feveral  parts  in  fuch  order, 
as  to  fct  the  whole  in  a  proper  light  ^  refolving  that 
if  I  (hould  ^ver  be  tempted  to  offer  any  thing  to  the 
public  on  thofe  fubjefts,  it  Ihould  be  done  by  (hewing  a 
due  piece  of  gratitude  to  this  my  original  inftruftof, 
in  carefully  reviewing  his  pofitions,  and  adding  fuch  il- 
luftrations  as  feemed  to  be  more  immediately  requifitc, 
inftead  of  borrowing  his  materials  to  ereft  a  pompous 
edifice  in  my  own  name,  according  to  the  ufual  mode 
of  authorfhip.  This  more  modeft  way  of  philofophi- 
fmg,  appeared  to  be  likewifc  generally  the  moft  inftruc- 
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tivc,  the'  perhaps  Icfs  entertaining  to  fomc  premature 
adventurers,  who  were  difcouraged  at  their  firft  fetting 
outj  by  a  few  uncouth  things  about  the  beginning  o£^ 
our  author's  book,  which  might  perhaps   as  well  have 
been  omitted,  could  that  have  been  done  without  too 
much  mangling  or  defacing  of  his  work  j— however, 
fuch  delicate  readers  as  will  take  offence  at  what  they 
term  too  heavy  an  Exordium^  may  probably  find  their 
difguft  relieved,  by  beginning  either  at  the  third  feft ion 
of  the  fecond  Chapter :  or  at  Chapter  the  third  j  which 
method  is  here  accordingly  recommended  to  them. 

To  proceed.  I  had  now  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  that 
thofe  very  principles  which  had   been  maintained  by 
Archb.  ¥jngi  were  adopted  by  Mr.  PopeinYih  EJfay  on 
Man  J    this  I  ufed  to  recoiled,  and  fometimes  relate, 
with  pleafure,  conceiving  that  fuch  an  account  did  no 
lefs  honour  to  the  Poet,   than  to  our  Philofopher  j   but 
was  foon  made  to  underftand  that  any  thing  of  that  kind 
was  taken  highly  amifs,  by  one  who  had  once  held  the 
Dodrine  of  that  fame  EJfay  to  be  rank  Atheijm^  but  af- 
terward turned  a  warm  advocate  for  it,  and    thought 
proper  to  deny   the  account  above-mentioned,    with 
heavy  menaces  againft  thofe  who  prefumed  to  infinuatc 
that  Fofe  borrowed  any  thing  from  any  man  whatfo- 
ever.     The  faft,  notwithftanding  fuch  denial,   might 
have  been  ftriftly  verified  by  an  unexceptionable  tefti- 
mony,  viz.  that  of  the  late  Lord  Batburft,  who  faw  the 
very  fame  fyftem  of  the  t#  ^«^t»o»  (taken  from  the  Arch- 
bilhop)  in  Lord  Bolingbroh\  own  hand,   lying  before 
Mr.  Popi  while  he  was  compofing  his  Effay. 

This  point  may  alfo  be  cleared  effeftually,  when  ever 
any  reader  fhall  think  it  worth  his  while  to  compare 
the  two  pieces  together  j  and  obferve  how  exadly  they 
tally  with  each  other. — But  enough   of  thcfe  trifling 
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pirricularsj  which  have  detained   me  from   a  more 
i  iaiportarit  point  intended  for  this    pflace    viz.  San* 
▼eying  the  too  general   turn  of  our  Univerfity  edti* 
cation.     Having  therefore   about     the  time    above- 
mentioned  (1723)  remarked  fomeabufesin  the  training 
up  oTour  youth,  by  beginning  it  with  inculcating  the 
dull,  crabbed,  fyftem  o(  Ariftotle's  Logic,  and  at  a  time 
when  they  were  leaft  capable  of  applying  that  to  any 
▼aluable  purpofe  i — by  perfifting  to  retail  fuch  an  idle 
i^^ftem,  even  after  it  was  grown  obfolete,  and  not  rather 
laying    fome  folid  foundation  in  Natural   Philofophy 
^ith  its  modern  improvements,   or   Natural  Law  (as 
the  whole  Doftrine  of  Morals  is  now  termed)   which 
would  be  of  conftant  ufe  to  thcfe  young  difciples,  in 
what  way  of  life  foevcr  they  might  afterwards  be  en- 
gaged, and  likewife  help  to  fettle  in  theoi   right  noti- 
ons of  Religion ;  which  would  above  all  things  tend  to 
make  them  more  fobcr  minded,  and  confequcntly  more 
fubmillive  to  their  fuperiors  here,  as  well  as  more  hap- 
py in  themfelves  for   ever  hereafter  t—refledling   on 
thefe  abfurdities  which  ftill  prevailed   in   our   public 
fornw  of  education — fome  of  my  friends  were  induced 
to  feck  a  remedy,  by  freeing  their  pupils  from  all  that 
pedantic  jargon,  and  introducing  fome  better  means  to 
engage  their  attention,  and  accuftom  them  to  a  clofe, 
regular  way  of  thinking,  and  thereby  profccuting  their 
future  ftudies  with  greater  accuracy  and  prccifion  j   to 
this  end  they  called  in  the  afliftance  of  the  Matbem an- 
tics, little  then  imagining,  that  in  a  fliort  time  thefe 
fame  affiftants,— thefe  comparatively  meagre    Inftru- 
»^«/j,— fhould  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  eat  up  all  that 
was  good  and  well  favoured  in  the  fciences  themfelves  j— 
that  they  (hould  ufurp  the  place  of  thofe  very  fciencci 
to  which  they  were  originally  dcfigncd  to  be  fubfer- 
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vent^and  for  which  ftation  they  were  fufficiently  qua« 
lified :  but  fuch  became  the  common  infatuation^  that 
thefe  helps  for  condufting  an  enquiry  thro'   the  whole 
Cyclapadia^    inftead   of  continuing  to  perform    fuch 
ufcful  officesj  were  by  the  mere  force  of  Fajbion^  fet  up 
for  a  capital  branch  of  it^  and  the   beft  part  of  our 
Scholar's  time  fpent  in  fpeculating  on  thefe   fame  /9-* 
Jirumentsi  which   would   in    any  other  cafe    appear 
perhaps    to   be  fomewhat    prepofterous.     However, 
thefe  favourite  Speculations  did  not  at  firft  fo  far  engrofs 
all  the  thoughts  of  our  young  Students^  as  not  to  a4^ 
mit  fome  points  of  a  moral  and  metaphyseal  kind  to 
accompany  them  :  which  laft  held  their  ground  for  a- 
bovc  twenty  years,  and  together  with  Mr.  L^ffe's  Effay 
Dr.  Clarke  went  hand  in  hand  thro'  our  public  fchools 
and  le£hires,  tho*  they  were  built  on  principles  direfk- 
Jy  oppoiite  to  each  other  i   the  latter   of  them  found-. 
Jng  all  our  mor^l  knowledge,  on  certain  innate  Injiin^s^ 
or  abfolfii^  fitnejjes    (however  ,  inconfiftcnt  thefe  two 
terms  nvay  appear),  the  former  being  wholly  calculated 
to  remove  them  :  till  at  length  certain  flaws  being  dif- 
covered  in  the  DoAor's  celebrated  argument  a  priori^ 
(on  the  truth  of  which  many  minute  philofophers  had 
wholly  pinned  their  faith)  his  doftrine   fell  into  difre- 
pute,  and  was  generally  given  up  ;   but  its  downfall  ae 
the  fame  time,  funk  the  credit  of  that  whole  fcicnce  \ 
as  to  the  certainty  of  its  principles,  which  thereby  re- 
ceived fo  great  a  {hockj,   as    is  hardly  yet   recovered, 
This  threw  us  back  into  a  more  eager  attachment  than 
ever  to  its   rival  die  Matbematics^  which  grew  from 
henceforth  into  a  mod  important,  and  mod  laborious 
ftudy  I   being  confined  chiefly  to  the  decpeft,  and  moft 
difficult  parts  of  them,   and  .taking  up   the  iludent's 
whole  time  and  jpain; ,  i<^  as^  tQ  become  incompatible 
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with  any  other,  much  more  ncccffary  ftudics/  as  will 
appear  below.  And  here  dne  cannot  avoid  ftopping  to 
lament,  the  notorious  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  i 
which  inftead  of  exerting  its  own  native  powers  of  exa- 
mining and  judging  in  points  of  Faith,  is  ever  apt  to 
(belter  itfelf  under  fome  forry  fyftem  of  opinions,  acci- 
dentally thrown  in  its  way  j  and  thro*  mere  indoknce,  or 
perhaps  dread  of  that  odium  tbiologicum^  which  too  often 
attends  on  each  attempt  toward  any  improvement,  or 
what  is  called  innovation,  (tho*  it  be  no  more  in  reality 
than  removing  thofe  innovations  made  by  time,  the  great- 
eft  of  all  innovators  y  according  to  Lord  Bacon) ,  fits  down 
contented  with  its  ancient  ftate  of  ignorance,  and  blind 
credulity,  willing  to  connive  at  all  thofe  grofs  and  glar- 
ing abfurdities  that  have  long  befet  it;  and  been  fufFered 
to  continue  in  fo  many  learned  and  religious  focieties.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  moft  of  thefe  arc  already  fcen  thro',  and 
will  (hortly  be  difcarded  by  the  laudable  endeavours  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  particular,  which  is  la- 
bouring to  reform  fuch  abufes,  and  reftore  its  credit  to 
that  firft  degree  in  Arts,  and  the  Exercifc  preparato- 
ry to  it,  which  was  once  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  place : 
and  whereupon  not  only  the  academical  character  of  each 
candidate,  but  likewifehis  fgccefs  in  life  does  ftill  very 
much  depend ;  wjell  aware  that  this  long  defired  piece  of 
reformation,  can  never  be  fecured  efFeftually  but  by  a 
careful  and  impartial  diftribution  of  thofe  honours 
which  ufually  attend  the  faid  promotion,  a  profpcd 
whereof  is  found  to  be  the  great  objedk  of  ambition,  to 
many  of  thefe  young  men  from  the  very  time  of  their 
admifTion  into  College ;  to  this  they  often  facrifice 
their  whole  ftock  of  ftrength  and  fpirits,  and  fo  entirely 
devote  moft  of  their  firft  four  years  to  what  is  called 
faking  agoQi  degree,  as  to  be  hardly  good  for  any  thing 
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clfe,  leaft  of  all  for  a  proper  difcharge  of  that  impor- 
tant duty  to  which  the  grcateft  part  of  them  were  origi- 
nally deftined,  ^nd  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  bufincfi 
of  their  future  lives  ;  but  to  which  alas  !  they  have 
hitherto  been  utter  ftrangers.  A  fad  truth  !  of  which  wc 
are  made  very  fenfible  in  the  mortifying  office  of  exa- 
mining fuch  perfons  for  holy  orders. 

But  enough  of  thefe  painful,  and  difagreeable  reflec- 
tions ;  and  if  in  my  repeated  endeavours  to  remove  the 
grounds  of  them,  there  (hould  occur  too  many  egotifms, 
or  other  marks  of  exhibiting  my  own  importance,  thro* 
a  long  narrative   of  circumftances  now  little  undcr- 
ftood,  and  perhaps  lefs  regarded,  by  any  body  befidcs; 
this  muft  plead  my  excufe   with  every  candid  reader; 
the  fame  alfo  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  admitted  for  any  too 
cenforious  afperities,  which  may  have  efcapcd  one  who 
could  noteafily  be  imagined  to  have  any  thing  in  view  be- 
fide  the  general  reformation  and  improvement,  muchleli 
an  intention  to  caft  unneceflary  afperfions  on  thofe  facred 
feats  of  literature,   whence  he  gratefully  profcfTes  to 
have  reaped  fo  great  advantages  as  to  make  it  his  de- 
light, when  ever  occafion  offers,  to  applaud  and  fup* 
port  all  their  really  ufeful  inflitutions,  as  has  been  fhcwn 
in  a  fmall  traft  to  that  purpofe,   entitled  Obfervations 
en  $be  prejent  Jlate  of  the  Englijb  UniverfttieSy  and  pub- 
lifhed  A.  D.    1759,  with  the  bare  mention  of  which 
anonymous  publication,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  conclude 
this  long  Preface. 
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COMCBKNlMOTilB 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE 

VIRTUE  OR    MORALITT^ 


THOUGH  all  writers  of  morality  have  in  the  main 
agreed  what  particular  aftions  are  virtuous  and 
what  otherwife,  yet  they  have,  or  ac  leaft  feem  to  have 
difiered  very  much>  both  concerning  the  Criimon  of 
Virtue»  viz.  what  it  is  which  denominaia  any  action  vir« 
tuousi  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly^  what  it  is  by  which 
we  mufl:  try  any  adion  to  know  whether  it  be  virtuous 
or  noj  and  alfo  concerning  the  PrincifU^  or  motive,  hf 
which  men  are  induced  to  purfue  Virtue. 

As  to  the  former,  ibme  nave  placed  it  in  offing  agrei^ 
ably  to  naiure^  or  re^on  %  others  in  tht  fiinefs  of  ibingsi 
others  in  a  conformity  with  truth  i  others  in  promoting; 
the  common  good  I  others  in  the  will  of  God,  dec*  This 
difagreement  of  moralids  concerning  the  rule  or  Cri-^ 
terion  of  Virtue  in  general,  and  ac  the  fame  time  their 
almoft  perfeA  agreement  concerning  the  particular 
branches  of  it,  would  be  apt  to  make  one  fufpeft, 
cither  that  they  had  a  different  Criterion  (though  they 
did  not  know  or  attend  to  it)  from  what  they  profefleds 
or  (which  perhaps  is  the  true  as  Well  as  the  more  fa« 
vourable  opinion)  that  they  only  talk  a  different  Ian* 
guaffe,  and  that  all  of  them  have  the  fame  Criterion  in 
reality,  only  they  have  expreffed  it  in  different  words. 

And  there  wiU  appear  the  more  room  for  this  conjee- 
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ture,  if  we  confider  the  ideas  themfelves  about  which 
morality  is  chiefly  converfant,  viz,  that  they  are  all  mix^ 
eJ,miJes,  or  compound. ideas,  arbitrarily  put  together 
having  at  firft  no  archetype  or  original  exifting,  and  af- 
terwards no  other  than  that  which  exifts  in  other  men's 
minds.  Now  fince  men,  unlefs  they  have  thefc  their 
compQund  ideas,  which  are  fignificd  by  the  fame  name, 
made^up  prccifely^of  the  fame  fimple  odes,  muift  ne- 
ceflarily  talk  a  different  language  ;  and  fince  this  dif* 
ference  is  fo  difficult,  and  in  fome  cafes  impoflible  to 
be  avoided,  it  follows  that  greater  allowance  and  in- 
dulgence ought  to  be  given  to  thefc -writers,  than-any 
other  r  and  that  (If  we  have  a  mind  to  und^rf^nd 
them)  we  fliould  not  always  take  their  words  in  the 
common  acceptation,  but  in  the  fcnfc.in  which  we. find 
that  particular  author  which  we  are  reading  ufed  thdn. 
And  if  a  man  interpret  the  writers  of  morality  wth 
.this  due  candour,  I  believe  their  feeming  incorififtcn- 
cies  and  difagreemenr^  about  the'Crircrion  of  Virtue, 
would  in  a  great  meafure  vanifhj  z'nd  he  would  find 
that  affiffg  agreeably  to  nature^  or  reijon^  (when  rightly 
'tinderftood)  would  perfedtly  cohincidc  with  ihtfitnefs  of 
things  J  the  fitnefsof.  things  (as  far  as  thefc  words  hava 
any  meaning)  with  truth  ;  truth  with  the  common  goodi 
"ana  the  common  good  with  the  will  of  God. 

Bur  whether  this  diflTerence  be  real,  or  only  verbal,  a 
man  ckn  fcarce  avoid  obfcrving  from  it,  that  mankind 
have  th^  ideas  of  moft  particular  Virtues,  and  alfo  % 
confufed  notion  of  Virtue  in  general,  before  they  have 
any  notion  of  the  Criterion  ot  itj  or  ever  did,  neither 
perhaps  can  they,  deduce  all  or  anv  of  thofc  Virtues 
■from  their  idea  of  Virtue  in  general,  or  upon  any  ra- 
tional grounds  fhew  how  thofc  anions  (which  the 
•  world  call  moral,  and  moft,  if  not  all  men  evidently 
have  ideas  of)  are  diftinguiflicd  from -other  aftions,  or 
why  they  approve  of  thofc  aftions  tailed  moral  ones^ 
more  than  others. 

However,  fince  the  idea  of  Virtue  among  all  men 

(notwithftanding  thdr  difference  in  other  refpefts)-  in- 

•     -^  clydca 
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dudes  cither  tacitly  or  cxprcfly>  not  only  the  idea  of 
approlfatien  2S  the  confcqucncc  of  it  i  but  alfo  that  it 
is  to  crcry  one,  and  in  all  circumftanccs,  an  objeA  of 
€boke%  it  is  incumbent  on  all  writers  of  nnorality,  to 
Ihew  that  that  jn  which  they  place  Virtue,  whatever  it 
be,  not  only  always  will  or  ought  to  meet  with  appro- 
bation, but  alfo  that  it  is  always  an  object  of  choice : 
which  \%  the  other  great  difpute  among  Mgralifts,  viz. 
What  is  the  Principle  or  Motive  by  which  men  are  in- 
duced to  purfuc  Virtue. 

For  fome  have  imagined  that  that  is  the  only  objeft 
of  choice  to  a  rational  creature,  which  upon  the  whole 
will  produce  more  happinefs  than  mifcry  to  the  choo- 
fcr ;  and  that  men  are,  and  ought  to  be  guided  wholly 
by  this  iPrinciple  j  and  farther,  that  Virtue  will  pro- 
duce more  happinefs  than  mifcry,  and  therefore  is  al- 
ways an  objed  of  choice:  and  whatever  is  an  obje&  ' 
of  choice,  that  we  approve  of 

But  this,  however  true  in  Theory,  is  ihfufficient  to 
account  for  matter  of  faft,  i.  e.  that  the  generality  of 
inankinci  do  approve  of  Virtue,  or  rather  virtuous  ac- 
tions, without  being  able  to  give  any  reafon  for  their 
approbation;  and  alfo,  that  fome  purfue  it  without 
knowing  that  it  tends  to  their  own  private  happinefs  s 
nay  even  when  it  appears  to  be  inconfiftent  with  and 
deftruftive  of  their  happinefs. 

And  that  this  is  a  matter  of  fa6fc,  the  ingenious  Au- 
thor of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Origmai  of  our  Idea  of  Vir» 
tue  has  lb  evidently  made  appear  by  a  great  variety  of 
uiftances,  that  a  man  mud  be  either  very  little  acquaint-* 
ed  with  the  World,  or  a  mere  Hobhift  in  his  temper  td 
deny  it. 

And  therefore  to  folve  thefe  two  difficulties,  thisex- 
oellent  Author  has  fuppofed  (without  proving^  unlcfs 
by  (hewing  the  infufficiency  of  all  other  fchemes)  a  mo-^ 
rai  fcnfc  to  accAant  for  the  former,  and  a  publick  or  be^ 
mevolent  affeHion  for  the  latter:  i\nd  thefe,  viz.  the 
moral  fenfe  and  public  affe^bion,  he  fuppofes  to  be  im* 
ptanted  in  xu  like  ij^/im^s^  independent  of  reafon,  and 

C  a  previous 
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previous  to  any  inftruftion ;  and  thercfare  his  opinion 
IS,  that  no  account  can  bt  given»  or  ought  to  be  expeA- 
cd  of  them,  any  more  than  we  pretend  to  account  for 
the  pleafure  or  pain  which  arifes  from  fenfation  %  i.  e^ 
Why  any  particular  motion  produced  in  our  bodies* 
ihould  be  accompanied  with  pain  rather  than  plealurcj 
and  %ice  ver/a. 

But  this  account  feems  ftill  infufficient^  rather  cut- 
ing  the  knot  than  untying  it ;  and  if  it  is  nor  a  kin  to 
the  doftrine  of  innafe  idtasy  yet  I  think  it  relilhes  too 
much  of  that  of  occult  quaUlies.  This  ingenious  author 
is  certainly  in  the  right  in  his  obfervations  upon  the 
infufliciency  of  the  common  methods  of  accounting  for 
both  our  e  e£licn  and  approbation  of  moral  a£bions,  and 
rightly  infers  the  neceffuy  of  fuppofing  a  moral  fenfe 
(i.  e.  a  power  or  faculty  whereby  we  may  perceive  any 
a^ion  to  be  an  obje6i:  of  approbation,  and  the  agent  of 
love)  and  public  aflFe&ions,  to  account  for  the  princi* 
pal  anions  of  human  life.  But  then  by  calling  thefe 
ififtinQsy  I  think  he  ftops  too  foon,  imagining  nimfelf 
at  the  fountain-head,  when  he  might  have  traced  them 
much  higher,  even  to  the  true  principle  of  all  our 
adions,  our  own  bappinejs 

And  thiswill  appear  by  (hewing  that  our  approbation 
of  morality,  and  all  affeAions  whatfoever,  are  finally 
refolved  into  reajcn  po'intmg  om  private  bappine/s,  and 
are  converfant  only  about  things  apprehended  to  be  means 
tending  to  this  end;  and  that  whenever  this  end  is  not 
perceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  aJfocU^ 
iion  of  ideas^  and  may  properly  enough  be  czWcA  habits. 

For  if  this  be  clearly  made  out,  the  neceflity  of  fup- 
pofing a  moral  fenfe  or  public  aflfeAions  to  be  implanted 
•  in  us,  fince  it  arifeth  only  from  the  infufliciency  of  all 
other  fchemes  to  account  for  human  anions,  will  im- 
mediately vanilh.  But  whether  it  be  made  out  or  no, 
we  may  obferve  in  general,  <hat  all  afjguments  ad  igm^ 
rantiam^  or  that  proceed  a  remotiom  only  (as  this»  by 
which  the  moral  fenfe  and  public  aflftftions  areeftabli(h« 
ed  to  be  inlUn&Sa  evidently  does)  arc  fcarce  ever  per- 

fcdly 
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iciftbr  fatisfaftory,  being  for  the  moft  part  fubjeft  to 
this  doubt,  viz.  Whether  there  is  a  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  parts ;  and  liable  alfo  to  this  objedion,  v\z. 
That  though  I  cannot  a  count  for  phenomena  other- 
wife,  yet  poffibly  they  may  be  otherwife  accounted  for. 
But  before  we  can  determine  this  point,  it  will  be 
ceceflary  to  fettle  all  the  terms :  We  (hall  in  the  firft 
place  therefore  enquire  what  is  meant  by  the  Criterion 
of  Virtue. 


S  E  C  T.    I. 

Concerning  the  Criterion  of  Virtue^ 

THE  Criterion  of  any  thing  is  a  rule  or  meafure  by 
a  conformity  with  which  any  thing  is  known  to 
be  of  this  or  that  fort,  or  of  this  or  that  degree.  And 
in  order  to  determine  the  criterion  of  any  thing,  we  niuft: 
firft  know  the  thing  whofe  criterion  we  arefeeking  after. 
For  a  meafure  prefuppofes  the  idea  of  the  thing  to  be 
meafured,  ocherwife  it  could  not  be  known,  whether  it 
was  fit  to  meafure  it  or  no,  (fince  what  is  the  proper 
meafure  of  one  thing  is  not  fo  of  another)  Liquids, 
clothi  and  flefli,  have  all  different  meafures;  gold  and  fil- 
Verdifferent  touchftones.  This  is  very  intelligible,  and 
the  method  of  doing  it  generally  clear,  when  either  the 
quantity,  or  kind  of  any  particular  fubftance  is  thus  af- 
ccrtained. 

But  when  we  extend  our  enquiries  after  a  Criterion 
for  abfiradt,  mixed  modes,  which  have  no  exiftence  buc 
in  our  minds,  and  are  fo  very  diS-erent  in  different 
men  j  we  krc  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  fearch  after  a 
meafure  for  we  know  not  what.  For  unlefs  we  are  firft 
agreed  concerning  the  thing  to  be  meafured,  we  ft^all 
in  vain  exped  to  agree  in  our  criterion  of  it,  or  even  to 
underftand  one  another. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  if  we  are  exaflly  agreed  in  any 
mixed  mode,  what  need  cf  any  critericnf  or  what  can 
vc  want  farihc;  \  V  hat  we  ^ant  farther^  and  what  we 
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tnean  by  the  criterion  of  it,  is  this;  viz.  to  know  whe- 
ther any  particular  thing  do  belong  to  this  mixed  mode 
or  no.  And  this  is  a  very  proper  enquiry.  For  let  a  m^ 
•  learn  the  idea  of  Ipteoiperance  from  you  never  fo  clear- 
.  ly,  and  if  you  pleafe  let  this  be  the  idea,  viz.  the  eating 
or  drinking  to  that  degree  as  to  injure  his  underftand- 
ingor  health;  and  let  him  alfo  be  never  fo 'much  cod- 
.yinced  of  the  obligation  to  avoid  it;  yet  it  is  a  very 
pertinent  queilion  in  him  to  afk  you.  How  ihall  I  knqw 
when  I  am  guilty  of  Intemperance  ? 

And  if  we  examine  this  thoroughly,  we  fliall  find 
that  every  little  difference  in  the  deBnition  of  a  mixed 
mode  will  require  a  different  criterion. v.  p-.  If  murder 
is  defined  the  wilful  taking  away  the  life  of  another,  it  is 
evident,  that  to  enquire  after  the  Criterion  of  Murder^^ 
is  to  enquire  bow  we  fhall  know  when  the  life  of  another 
is  taken  away  wilfully  ;  i.  e.  when  one  who  takes  away 
the  life  of  another  does  it  with  that  malicious  defign 
which  is  implied  by  wilfulnefs.  But  if  murder  be  df^ned 
t\\t  guilty  taking  away  the  life  of  another,  then  to  en- 
ouire  after  the  criterion  of  murder,  is  to  enquire  how  it* 
fliall  be  known  when  guilt  is  contradted  in  the  wilful 
taking  away  the  life  of  another.  So  that  the  criterion  of 
murder,  according  to  one  or  other  of  thefc  definitions, 
will  be  different.  For  wilfulnefs  perhaps  will  be  made 
the  criterion  of  guilt ;  but  wilAilnefs  itfclf,  if  it  want 
any,  mufthave  fomc  farther  criterion;  it  being  evident 
ihat  nothing  can  be  the  meafurc  of  itfclf. 

If  the  criterion  is  contained  in  the  idea  itfelf,  then  it  is 
merely  ncminal,  e.  g.  If  virtue  is  defined,  the  afting  a- 
greeably  to  the  will  of  God :  to  fay  the  will  of  God  Is 
the  criterion  of  virtue,  is  only  to  fay,  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  God  is  called  Virtue.  But  the  real  crite- 
rion, which  is  of  fome  ufe,  is  this.  How  (hall  1  know 
what  the  Will  of  God  is  in  this  refpeft  ? 

From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  criterion  of  a  mixed 
mode  is  neither  the  definition  of  it,  nor  contained  in  it. 
For,  as  has  been  (hewn,  the  general  idea  isneceffarily  to 
be  fixed  I  and  if  iht  particulars  comprehended  undet  it 
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itt  futed  or  known  alfo^  there  remains  nothing  to^br. 
meafured  j  becaufc  we  meafurc  only  things  unknowa 
The  general  idea  then  being  fixed,  the  criterion  whith 
is  tomeafure  or  determine  inferiors,  muft  be  found'out 
and  proved  to  be  a  proper  rule  or  meafure,  by  compar-». 
ing  it  with  the  general  idea  only,  independent  of  the  in^ 
Ferior  things  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  For  the 
truth  of  the  meafure  muft  be  proved  iildependf  ntl/^ 
of  the  particulars  to  be  meafurcd>  otherwife  we  Ihall 
prove  in  a  circle* 

^To  apply  what  has  been  faid  in  general  to  the  cafe  in 
hand.  Great  enquiry  is  made  after  the  criterion  of  vir^ 
iaei  but  it  is  to  be  reared  that  few  know  diftinftly  what 
it  is  they  are  enquiring  after;  and  therefore  this  muft  be 
clearly  ftated.  And  in  order  to  this,  we  mufl;  (as  has 
been  fhcwn)  firft  fix  our  idea  of  Virtue,  and  that  exact- 
ly; and  then  our  enquiry  will  be,  how  we  Qiall  knojak^ 
this  or  thk  lefs  general  or  particulnr  adion  to  be  com'-' 
prehcndcd  under  virtue.  For  unlcfs  our  idea  of  vir- 
tue is  fixed,  we  enquire  after  the  criterion  of  we  know 
not  what.  And  this  our  idea  of  virtue,  to  give  any  fa- 
tisfadlion,  ought  to  be  fo  general^  as  to  be  confornria-* 
ble  to  that  which  all  or  moft  men  are  fuppofed  to  have. 
Aod  this  general  idea,  I  think,  may  be  thus  e^^prefTed. 

Virtue  is  the  conformity  to  a  rule  of  life^  directing  the  ac-» 
tions  of  all  rational  creatures  with  refpeSt  to  edcp  other's 
bappinefsi  t$  tvbicb  conformity  every  one  in  all  cafes  is  ob^ 
liged !  and  every  one  that  doesfo  con/ornty  is  ar  oiigbt  to  b4 
approved  of  efieemed  and.  loved  for  fo  doing.  What  is 
here  exprcllcdj  1  believe  moft  men  put  into  their  idea 
of  Virtue. 

For  Virtue  generally  dors  imply  fomc  relation  to 
others:  where ^^^  is  only  concerned,  a  man  is  called 
prudentj  (not  virtuous)  and  an  aftion  which  relates  im- 
mediately to  G?^^,  is  aWt^tel'gious. 

I  think  alfo  that  all  m':rn,  whatever  they  make  Virtue 
to  confift  in,  yet  always  nuke  it  to  imply  oblgation  and 
approbation» 

The 
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The  idea  of  Vintic  being  thus  fixed,  to  enquire  z{ttt 
the  criterion  of  it,  is  to  enquire  what  that  rule  6f  life 
]s  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  conform ;  or  how  that  rule 
is  to  be  found  out  ^hich  is  to  direct  me  in  my  beha^ 
viour  towards  others^  which  ought  always  to  be  purfued^ 
and  which,  if  purfued,  will  or  ought  to  procure  me  op* 
probathny  eftem^  and  l$vi. 

But  before  I  can  anfwer  this  enquiry:  I  muft  firft  fee 
what  is  meant  by  Obligation. 


SECT*    IL 

CMcernhi^  Obligation. 

f^Sligation  is  the  ntc^ity  of  doing  or  omitting  any  aBion  iit 
order  to  be  happy:  i.  e.  when  there  is  fuch  a  relation 
between  an  Agent  and  an  aftion  that  the  Agent  cannot 
be  happy  without  doing  or  omitting  that  aAion,  then 
the  agent  is  laid  to  be  obliged  to  do  or  omit  that  adion. 
So  that  obligation  is  cvidentlyfounded'upon  the  profpeft 
of  bappintfi^  and  arifes  from  that  neceifary  influence 
which  any  aftion  has  Upon  prcfent  or  future  happinefs 
or  mifery.  And  no  greater  obligation  can  be  fuppofed 
to  be  laid  upon  sa\y  free  agent  without  an  exprefs  contra- 
diftion. 

This  Obligation  maybe  confidcr'd  four  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  four  different  manners  in  which  it  is  indu- 
ced !  Firft,  that  obligation  which  arifcth  from  perceiving 
the  natural  confcquenCesof  things,  /.  e  the  confequencrs. 
of  things  a£bing  according  to  the  fix'd  laws  of  nature^ 
may  be  call'd  natural.  Secondly,  that  anfing  from  me- 
rit or  demerit,  as  produc  ing  the  eft  tern  and  favour  of 
eur  fellow  creatures,  or  the  contrary,  is  ufually  ftiled 
virtuous.  '  Thirdly,  that  arifing  from  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magiftrate,  civiL  Fourthly,  that  from  the  au- 
thority of  God,  religious. 

Now  from  the  confidcration  of  thefe  four  forts  of 

obligation  (which  are  U^  only  ones)  it  is  evident  that  a 

^  ful* 
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fiitl  and  completeobligation  which  will  extend  to  all  cafes» 
can  only  be  that  arifinK  from  the  authority  of  God  i  be* 
caufc  God  only  can  in  all  cafes  make  a  man  happy  or  ml- 
ferablc :  and  therefore,  fince  we  are  always  obliged  to  that 
conformity  called  Virtue,  it  is  evident  that  the  imme- 
diate rule  or  criterion  of  it»  is  the  Will  of  God, 

The  next  enquiry  therefore  is,  what  that  Will  of 
God  in  this  particular  is,  or  what  it  dire&s  me  to  do  i 

Now  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  God,  viz.  his 
being  infinitely  happy  in  himfelf  from  all  eternity,  and 
from  his  goodnefs  manifefted  in  his  works,  that  he  coul4 
have  no  other  defign  in  t:reating  mankind  than  their 
kappinefs ;  and  therefore  he  wills  their  happinefs ;  there- 
fore the  means  of  their  happinefs:  therefore  that  my  be- 
haviour, as  far  as  it  may  oe  a  means  of  the  happinefs 
of  mankind,  (hould  be  fuch.  Here  then  we  are  got  one 
(lep  farther,  or  to  a  new  criterion :  not  to  a  new  crite- 
rion of  virtue  immediately^  but  to  a  criterion  of  the  will 
«/  God.  For  it  is  an  anfwer  to  the  enquiry.  How  (hall  I 
know  what  the  Will  of  God  in  this  particular  is?  Thus 
the  will  of  God  is  the  immediate  criterion  of  Virtue, 
and  the  happinefs  of  mankind  the  criterion  of  the  will  of 
Gods  and  therefore  the  happinefs  of  mankind  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  criterion  of  virtue,  but  once  removed. 

And  fmce  I  am  to  do  whatever  lies  in  mv  power  to- 
wards promoting  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  the  next 
enquiry  is>  what  is  the  criterion  of  this  bappinejsx  u  e« 
How  mall  I  know  what  in  my  power  is,  or  is  not»  for 
the  happinefs  of  mankind  ? 

Now  this  is  to  be  known  only  from  the  relations  of 
things,  (which  relations,  with  refpeft  to  our  prefent  en- 
ouiry  fortie  have  called  their  fttnefs  and  unfitnefs.)  For 
lome  things  and  anions  are  apt  to  produce  pleafure,  o- 
therspaim  fome  are  convenient,  others  inconvenient 
for  a  k>ciety  i[  fome  are  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  others 
tend  to  the  detriment  of  it;  therefore  thofe  are  to.  be 
chofen  which  tend  to  the  good  of  mankind,  the  others 
IQ  be  avoided. 

Thus 
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Thus  then  we  are  got  one  ftep  farther,  viz  to  the  cri-» 
terion  of  the  happincfs  of  Mankind.  And  fronn  this 
criterion  we  deduce  all  particular  virtues  and  vices. 

1  he  next  cnqjuiry  is.  How  (hall  I  know  that  there  is 
this  fltnefs  and  unfitnefs  in  things  i  or  if  there  be^  how 
ihall  I  dircover  it  in  particular  cafes?  And  the  anfwer  is 
either  from  experience  or  reafon.  You  cither  perceive 
the  incpnvenicnces  of  fome  things  and  adions  when 
they  happen  i  or  you  forejee  them  by  contemplating  the 
nature  of  the  things  and  aftions. 

Thus  the  criterion  of  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  things 
xazy  in  general  be  faid  to  be  ret^on :  which  reafon,  when 
€xa6bly  conformable  to  the  thingyexifting,  /.  e.  when  it 
judges  of  things  as  they  are,  is  called  right  reafon.  And 
hence  alfo  we  fon^e  times  talk  of  the  reafcn  of  things  ^  i.  e. 
properly  fpeaking,  .that  relation  which  we  ihould  find 
out  by  oiir  reafon,  if  our  reafon  was  right. 

The  exprefling  by  outward  fignsthe  relation  of  things  ■ 
as  they  reallv  are.  Is  called  truth  \  and  hence  by  the 
fame  kind  or  metaphor,  we  are  apt  to  ulk  of  the  truths 
as  well  as  reafon  of  things.  Both  cxpreflions  mean  the 
fame  :  which  has  often  made  me  wonder  why  fome  men 
who  cry^  up  reafon  as  the  criterion  of  virtue,  fhould  yet 
diflike  Mr.  Wollaflon's  notion  oUruth  being  its  criterion. 

The  truth  is,  all  thefe  juft  mentioned,  viz.  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind  ;  the  relations,  or  fitnefs  and  unfit- 
nefs of  things  i  reafon  and  truth  j  may  in  fome  fcnfc  be 
faid  to  be  criterions  of  virtue  ;  but  it  m'uft  always  be 
remembered  that  they  are  only  remote  criterions  of  it  j 
being  gradually  fubordinate  to  its  immediate  and  pro- 
per criterion,  the  will  of  God. 

A  nd  from  hence  we  may  perceive  the  reafon  of  what 
I  fuggelled  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatife,  viz.  Thai 
the  difpute  between  moralifts  about  the  criterion  of  vir- 
tue is  more  in  words  than  meaning  ;  and  that  this  dif-* 
ference  between  them  has  beenoccafioned  by  their  drop- 
ping the  immediate  criterion,  and  choofing  fome  a  more 
remote,  fome  a  Icfs  remote  one.  And  from  hence  we  may 
fee  alfo  the  inconvenience  of  defining  any  mixed  mode 
by  its  criterion.    For  that  in  a  great  meafure  has  occa« 

fioned 
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fioned  all  this  confudon ;  as  may  eafily  be  made  appear 
10  all  the  pretended  critcrions  of  virtue  above  mentioned, 

Tlius  thofe  who  either  cxprefsiy  exclude,  or  don't 
mention  the  will  of  God,  making  the  immediate  cri- 
terion of  virtue  to  be  the  good  of  mankind ;  muft  either 
allow  that  virtue  is  not  in  all  ca(*es  obligatory  (contrary 
to  the  idea  which  all  or  mbft  men  have  of  it)  or  they 
muft  fay  that  the  good  of  mankind  is  a  fufficient  obli* 
gation.  But  how  can  the  good  of  mankind  be  any  obli- 
gation to  me^  when  perhaps  in  particular  cafes,  fuch  as 
laying  down  my  life,  or  the  like,  it  is  contrary  to  my 
happinefs  ?  ^ 

Thofe  who  drop  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  talk 
of  the  relations,  the  fitnefs  and  unficnefs  of  things,  are 
ftill  more  remote  from  die  true  criterion.  For  fitnefs^ 
without  relation  to  fome  end^  is  fcarc/c  intelligible. 

Reafon  and  eruth  come  pretty  near  the  relations  of 
things,  becaufe  they  manifeftly  prefuppofe  them;  but 
are  ftill  one  ftep  farther  from  the  immediate  criterion 
of  virtue. 

What  has  been  faid  conperning  the  criterion  of  vir- 
tue as  including  our  conftant  obligation  to  it,  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  be  true  s  but  ftill  it  will  be  urged, 
-that  it  is  infufficient  to  account  for  matter  of  faft,  vizm 
that  moft  perfons,  who  arc  either  ignorant  of,  or  never 
confidered  thefe  dcdu6lions>  do  however  purfuc  virtue 
themfelves,  and  approve  of  it  in  others.  I  fliall  in 
the  next  place  therefore  give  fome  account  of  our  ap- 
probations and  affcftions. 


SECT.    III. 

Concerning  .Approbation  and  Aftcftion. 

MAN  is  not  only  a  Jenfihle  creature ;  not  only  ca- 
pable of  pleafure  and  pain,  but  capable  alfo 
of  forefeeing  this  pleafure  and  pain  in  the  future  confc- 
quenccs^ot  things  and  adlionsi  and  as  he*  is  capable  of 

know- 
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knowing»  fo  alfo  of  gwerning  or  direfbing  tlie  caultri 
of  them»  and  thereby  in  a  great  nrieafure  enabled  to 
avoid  the  one  and  to  procure  the  other :  whence  the 
principle  of  all  adion.    And  therefore»  as  pleafure  and 
pain  are  not  indifferent  to  him»  nor  out  of  his  power» 
ne  purfues  the  former  and  avoids  the  latter  $.and  there- 
fore alfo  thofe  things  which  are  caufes  of  them  are  not 
indifferent»  but  he  purfues  or  avoids  them  alfo,  ad- 
cording  to  their  different  tendency*    That  which  he 
purfues  for  its  own  fake»  which  is  only  pleafure»  is 
called  an  Endi  that  which  he  apprehends  to  be  apt  to 
>roduce  pleafure»   he  calls  Gif^d^  and  approves  of»  u  e^ 
,  udges  a  proper  means  to  attain  his  end,  and  therefore 
'  ooks  upon  it  as  an  objeA  of  choice  ;  and  that  which 
iis  pregnant  with  mifery  he  difapprovcs  of  and  ftilcs 
€viL    And  this  good  and  evil  are  not  only  barely  ap- 
proved of,  or  the  contrary  j   but  whenever  viewed  in 
imagination  (fince  man  confiders  himfelf  as  exifting 
hereafter»  and  is  concerned  for  bis  welfare  then  as  well 
as  now)  they  have  a  prejent  fUafun  or  pain  annexed  ro 
them»  proportionable  to  what  is  apprehended  to  follow 
them  in  real  exiftence  i  which  pleafure  or  pain  arifing 
from  the  profped  of  future  pleafure  or  pain  is  properly 
called   Paffion,  and  the  deurc  confequent  thereuponji 
4ffection. 

And  as  bv  reflefting  upon  pleafure  there  arifes  in  our 
minds  a  deJtreo(  it;  and  on  pain»  an  aver/ton  from  it 
(which  neceifarily  follows  from  fuppofing  us  to  be  fenc 
fible  creatures,  and  is  no  more  than  faying,  that  all 
dungs  are  not  phyfically  indifferent  to  us)  fo  alfo  by  re- 
fleding  upon  good  or  evil»  the  fame  defires  and  aver- 
fions  are  excited,  and  are  diftinguifhed  into  kve  and 
hatred.  And  from  lore  and  hatred  varioufly  modified» 
arife  all  thofe  other  defires  and  averfions  which  are  pro« 
mii'cuoufly  itiled  paflions  or  affedionsi  and  are  ger\e« 
rally  thought  to  be  implanted  in  our  nature  original/j, 
like  the  power  of  receiving  ft  nfitive  pleafure  or  pain. 
And  when  placed  on  inanimae  objeds»  arc  thefe  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  I  hope,  fear,  defpair  and  its  oppofite,  for  which 
we  want  a  name. 


SECT.   IV. 

^pprobatm  and  j^cSHm  confidered  with  regard  Uk 
Merit,  or  the  Law  of  Eftecna. 

IF  a  man  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafurc  or  happinefs  (by 
which  is  meant  the  Aim  total  of  pleaAire)  had  to  do 
only  with  inanimate  creatures,  his  approbation  and  af- 
fections would  be  as  defcribed  in  the  foregorirg  fcftion« 
But,  fmce  he  is  dependent  with  refpedb  to  his  happinefs» 
not  only  on  thefe,  but  alfo  on  all  rational  agents,  crea«- 
tures  like  himfelf,  which  have  the  power  of  governing 
or  direding  good  and  evil,  and  of  a£bing  for  an  end| 
there  will  arife  different  means  of  happinefs,  and  con<*  • 
fequently  different  purfuits,  though  tending  to  the  fame 
end,  happinefs  ;  and  therefore  different  approbations 
and  aff*e£kions,  and  the  contrary  i  which  deferve  parti* 
cularly  to  be  confidered. 

That  there  will  arife  difiercnt  means  of  happinefs,  is 
evident  from  hence,  viz.  that  rational  agents,  in  being 
fubfcrvient  to  our  happinefs,  are  not  paffive,  but  volun- 
tary.    And  therefore  fince  we  are  in  purfuit  of  that,  to 
obtain  which  we  apprehend  the  concurrence  of.  their 
wills  neceflary,  we  cannot  but  approve  of  whatever  is 
apt  to  procure  this  concurrence.     And  that  can  b^  only 
the  pleafure  or  pain  expeded  from  it  by  them.     And 
therefore  as  I  perceive  that  my  happinefs  is  dependent 
on  others,  I  cannot  but  judge  whatever  I  apprehend  to  be 
proper  to  excite  them  to  endeavour  to  promote  my  hap- 
pinefs, to  be  a  means  of  happinefs,  i.  e.  I  cannot  but  ap^ 
prove  it.  And  fince  the  annexing  pleafure  to  their  endea- 
vours to  promote  my  happineft  is  the  onlv  thing  in  my 
power  to  this  end»  I  cannot  but  approve  of^ the  annexing 
pleafure  to  fuch  anions  of  theirs  as  are  undertaken  upon 
my  account.  Hence  to  approve  of  a  rational  agent  as  a 

mean* 
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means  of  happinefs,  is  differcat  from  the  approbation 
<of  any  other  means;  becaiife  it  imj  /ies  an  approbation 
alfo  of  an  endeavour  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  thaf 
agent,  in  order  to  excite  h\m  and  others  to  the  fame 
concern  for  my  happinefs  for  the  future. 

Andbecaufe  what  we  approve  of  we  alfodefire,(as  has 
been  fliewn  above)  hence  alfo  we  defirethc  happin'efs  of 
any  agent  .that  has  done  us  good.  And  therefore  love 
or  hatred^  when  placed  on  a  rational  objeA,  has  this 
difference  from  the  love  and.  hatred  of  other  thingp^ 
that  it  implies  a  defire  of,  and  confequently  a  pleafufe 
in  the  happinefs^f  the  objedfc  beloved ;  or  if  hated,  the 
.contrary. 

The  founiiation  of  this  approbation  and  love  (which, 
as  we  have  feen,  confins  in  his  voluntary  contributing 
to  our  happinefs)  is  called  the  merit  of  the  agent  fo 
p^ntributing,  /.  e.  that  whereby  he  is  cntitljcd  (upon 
fuppofition  that  we  ad  like  rational,  fociable  creatures ; 
like  creatures,  whofe  happinefs  is  dependent  on  each 
other's  behaviour)  to  our  approbation  and  love :  de^ 
merit  the  contrary^' 

And  this  afFedlion  or  quality  of  any  aftion  which  wc 
cMmeritj  is^  very  confident  with  a  man's  adting  ultimate^ 
ly  for  his  own  private  hap|)inefs.  For  any  particular  ac- 
tion that  is  undertjaken/(?r  the  Jake  of  another  y  is  meritO' 
riciij,  i.  e.  deferves  efteem,  favour,  and  approbation 
/rom  him  for  whofe  fake  it  was  underuken,  towards 
the  doer  of  it.  Since  the  prefumption  of  fuch  efteem,  (^c. 
was  the  only  motive  to  that  aftion;  and  if  fuch  efteem, 
i^c.  does  not  follow,  or  is  pfefumed  not  to  follow  it, 
fuch  a  perfon  is  reckoned  unworthy  of  any  favour,  be- 
caufe  he  ftiews  by  his  actions  that  he  is  incapable  of 
being  oiliged  hy  favours. 

The  miftake  which  fome  have  run  into,  viz.  that  me- 
rit is  inconfiftent  with  aiting  upon  private  bafpinefsy  as 
an  ultimate  end,  feems  to.have  arifen  from  hence,  viz. 
that  they  have  not  carefully  enough  diftinguiftied  be- 
tween an  inferior,  and  ultimate  end ;  the  end  of  a  par- 
ticular aAion,  and  the  endof  adion.in  general :  which 
may  be  explained  thus.     Though  happinefs,  private 

happinefs. 


happinefs,  is  the  proper  or  ultimate  end  of  all  our  aci 
tions  whatever,  yet  that  particular  means  of  happinefs 
which  any  particular  a6tion  is  chiefly  adapted  to  pro- 
cure, or  the  thing  chiefly  aimed  at  by  that  aftion  5  the 
thing  which,  if  poffefled,  we  would  not  undertake  that 
aiTk)n>  may,  and  generally  is  called  the^iir^  of  that  ac^ 
tion.  As  therefore  happinefs  is  the  general  end  of  all 
a'^ions,  fo  each  particular  aftipn  may  be  faid  to  have 
its  proper  and  peculiar  end  :  thus  the  end  of  a  beau  is 
to  pleafe  by  his  drefs  ;  the  end  of  ftudy,  knowledge. 
But  neither  plcafing  by  drefs,  nor  knowledge,  are  ulti- 
mate ends,  they  ftili  tend  or  ought  to  tend  to  fomething 
farther;  as  is  evident  from  hence,  i;iz.  that  a  man may 
aflc  and  expert  a  reafon  why  either  of  them  are  purfued  : 
now  to  aflc  the  nafon  of  any  adion  or  purfuit,  is  only^ 
to  enquire  into  the  end  of  it:  but  to  expedt  a  reafon^ 
i.  e.  and  end,  to  be  afllgned  for  an  ultimate  end,  is  ab^* 
furd.  To  aflc  why  I  purfue  happinefs,  will  admit  of 
no  other  anfwer  than  an  explanation  of  the  terms. 

Why  inferior  ends^  which  in  reality  are  only  means, 
are  too  often  looked  upon  and  acquiefced  in  sls  ultimate, 
ihall  be  accounted  for  hereafter.- 

Whenever  therefore  the  particular  end  of  any  aftion 
is  the  happinefs  of  another  (though  the  agent  defigned 
^thereby  to  procure  to  himfelf  efteem  and  favour,  and 
•looked  upon  that  efteem  and  favour  as  a  meansof  pri- 
vate happinefs)  that  adlion  is  meritorious.  And  the  fame 
may  be  faid,  though  we  deflgn  to  pleafe  God,  by  en^ 
deavouring  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  others.  But 
when  an  agent  has  a  view  in  any  particular  action  dif- 
tinA  from  my  happinefs»  and  that  view  is  his  only  mo-' 
iive  to  that  aftion,  though  that  action  promote  my  hap- 
pinefs 10  never  fo  great  a  degree,  yet  that  ageiit  ac- 
ouires  no  merits  1.  e.  he  is  not  thereby  entitled  to  any 
favour  or  efteem :  becaufc  favour  and  efl:eem  arc  due 
from  me  for  any  a(9:ion,  no>farther  than  that  action  was 
undertaken  upon  my  account.  If  therefore  my  hap- 
pinefs is  only  the  pretended  end  of  that  a.rion,  1  am 
impofcd  on  if  I  bcHcve  it  real^  and  thereby  think  my  - 

Jtif 
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ielf  tndebted  to  the  agent  i  and  I  am  difchargtd  from 
any  obligation  ai  foon  as  I  find  out  the  cheat. 

But  it  is  far  otherwife  when  my  happinels  is  the  fole 
end  of  that  particular  aftion»  i.  t.  (as  \  have  explained 
myfelf  above)  when  the  agent  endeavours  to  promote 
my  happinefs  as  a  means  to  procure  my  favour^  i.  e.  to 
make  me  fubfervient  to  his  happinefs  as  his  ultimate 
end:  though  I  know  he  aims  at  my  happinefs  only  as  a 
means  of  his  own»  yet  this  leflens  not  the  obligation. 

There  is  one  thing,  1  confefs»  which  makes  a  great 
«Iteration  in  this  cafe,  and  that  is,  whether  he  aims  at 
my  favour  tn  general^  or  only  for  fome  particular  end. 
Becaufe,  if  he  aim  at  my  happinefs  only  to  fervehim« 
felf  in  fome  particular  things  the  value  of  my  favour 
will  perhaps  end  with  his  obtaining  that  particular 
.thing :  ana  therefore  I  am  under  lefs  obligation  (jc^eU^ 
ru  paribus)  the  more  particular  his  expectations  from 
me  are  %  but  under  obligation  I  am. 

Now  from  the  various  combinations  of  this  which 
we  call  merit,  and  its  contrary,  arife  all  thofe  various 
approbations  and  averfioas  i  all  thofe  likings  and  dif- 
likings  which  we  call  mmral. 

As  therefore  from  confidering  thofe  beings  which  are 
the  iwo$luniary  means  of  our  happinefs  ormifery,  there 
were  produced  in  us  the  paflions  or  affections  of  love^ 
hatrea,  hope,  fear,  deipair  and  its  contrary :  fo  from 
confidering  thofe  beings  which  vobmUtrily  contribute  to 
our  happinefs  or  mifery,  there  arife  thefoUowing.  Love 
and  hatred,  (which  are  difl^erent  from  that  love  or  ha^ 
tred  placed  on  involuntary  beings  j  that  placed  on  in- 
voluntary beings  being  only  a  defire  to  pofiefs  or  avoid 
the  thing  beloved  or  hated ;  but  this  on  voluntary  a« 
gents  being  a  defire  to  give  pleafure  or  pain  to  the 
agent  beloved  or  hated)  gratitude,  anger,  (fometimci 
called  by  one  name,  refentment;  generofity,  ambition» 
honour,  fhame,  enyy,  benevolence:  and  if  there  be  any 
other,  they  are  only,  as  thefe  are,  different  roodiiiai* 
tions  of  love  and  hatred. 
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ibme  Mud  hatred^  and  the  fbundad-^n  of  them  (viz.  thi 
igent  beloved  or  hated  being  apprehendv'd  to  be  irftnu 
inehtal'to  oor  happineis)  I  have  explained  above.  G»i//- 
ttuie  is  that  defire  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of<  another 
upon  account  of  fonrie  former  kindnrfs  rrcetved.  Anger^ 
chat  defire  of  thwarting  the  happinefs  of  another,  on  at% 
coimt  of  Ibme  former  diflcindnefs  or  injury  received.  Both 
thefe  take  place,  though  we  hope  for^  or  fear  nothing 
fitrther  from  the  objcAs  of  either  of  them,  and  this  is  (till 
confiftenc  with  afttng  upon  a  principle  of  private  bappinefsi 

For  though  we  neither  hope  for;  nor  fear  any  thing  fki^ 
ther  from  cbefe  particular  beings ;  yet  the  difpofition  Aewqi 
upon  thefe  occafions  is  apprehended  to  influence  the  bcu 
havk>ur  of  other  beings  towards  us ;  i .  €.  other  beingi 
will  be  moved  to  promote  our  happinefs  or  otherwifey  at 
tfaqr  obfinre  how  we  refent  favours  or  injuries. 

Amhition  is  a  defire  of  being  efteen^d.  Hence  a  deiir# 
of  being  tbeugbt  an  objeft  of  efteem  ;  hence  of  being  an 
objed  of  efteenfi ;  hence  of  doing  laudahU^  \.  e.  ufeful 
•ftions.  Giiurofity  and  benevolence  are  fpecies  of  it.  Am- 
faitfoa  in  too  great  a  degree  is  called  fride^  of  which  civcni 
air  Icveral  fpecies.  The  title  to  the  e(leem  of  othcrsj 
which  arifeth  from  any  meritorijus  action,  is  called  idM 
ueur.  The  pleafurearifing  from  honour  being  paid  tous^ 
f.  4.  from  others  acknowledging  that  we  are  entitled  to  their 
efteem,  is  with  ut  a  name.  Moiefty  is  the  fear  of  looTmg 
efteem.  1  he  uneafinefs  or  paffion  which  arifeth  from  a 
fente  that  we  have  loft  it,  is  called  foame.  So  that  ambi-^ 
tiof^  and  all  tho^  other  paflions  and  aflfeftions  belonging 
c»  it,  together  with^^iMr^  arife  from  the  efteem  of  others  i 
which  is  the  realon  why  this  tribe  of  aflPedions  operate 
more  ftrongly  on  us  than  any  other,  viz.  becaule  we  per- 
ceive that  as  our  happinefs  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  boi» 
baviour  of  others,  fo  we  perceive  alfo  that  this  behaviour 
is  dependent  on  the  efteem  which  others  have  conceived  of 
lia^  and  confequently  that  our  acquiring  or  lofing  eltecm^ 
is  in  le&St  acquiring  or  lofing  happineis,  and  in  the  high» 
eft  decree.  And  the  fame  may  be  laid  concern. ng  all  our 
ttbcr  afiiscti^nt  wd  palfions,  to  enumvratt  Yita^tip  wi^tt 
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for  waAt  of  names  to  them,  and  what  by  the  confufioif  of 
language  about  them,  is  almoft  impoffible. 

Efwy  will  be  acounted  for  hereafter,  for  a  reafon  which 
will  then  be  obvious. 

.  Thus  having  explained  what  I  mean  by  obligation  and 
4ipprobaiion  \  and  (hewn  that  they  are  founded  on  andfer-» 
minate  inbappintfs:  having  alfo  pointed  out  the  difie* 
fence  between  our  approbations  and  aflfedions  as  placed 
ttk  involuntary  and  voluntary  means  of  happinefs  \  and 
farther  proved  thatthefe  approbations  and  affedions  are  not 
innate  or  implanted  in  us  by  way  of  iV»£f,  butarcall  ac-^ 
quired^  being  fairly  deducible  from  fuppofmg  only  fenfible 
and  rational  creatures  dependent  on  each  other  for  their 
liappinefs,  as  explained  above  :  I  (hall  in  the  next  place 
endeavour  to  anfwer  a  grand  objedion  to  what  has  here 
been  faid  concerning  approbations  and  afieftions  arifing 
froni  a  profpeft  of  private  happinefs. 

The  ohjeSlion  is  this. 
The  reafon  or  end  of  every  a£tion  is  always  known  to 
the  agent ;  for  nothing  can  move  a  man  but  what  is  per^k 
^ived  ;  but  the  generality  of  mankind  love  and  hate,  ap^ 
prove  and  difapprove,  immediately,  as  loon  as  any  moral 
character  either  occurs  in  life,  or  is  propofed  to  them^ 
without  confidering  whether  their  private  happinefs  is  af- 
fedied  with  it  or  not  s  or  if  they  do  coniider  any  moral 
charaAer  in  relation  to  their  own  happinefs,  and  find 
themfelves,  as  to  their  private  happinefs,  .unconcerned  in  it; 
or  even  find  their  private  happinefs  lefiened  by  it  in  fome 
particular  inftance,  yet  they  Itill  approve  the  moral  cha* 
radVer,  and  love  the  agent :  nay  they  cannot  do  otherwiih 
^Whatever  reafon  may  be  affigned  by  fpeculative  mea 
why  we  (hould  be  grateful  to  a  benefactor,  or  pity  the 
diftrefied  •,  yet  it  the  grateful  or  compaflTionate  mind  never 
thought  of  that  reafon,  it  is  no  reafon  to  him.  The  enquiry 
is  not  why  he  ought  to  be  grateful,  but  why  he  is  {o,  1  hefe 
after-realons  therefore  rather  (hew  the  wifdom  and  provi^ 
dence  of  our  Maker,  in  implantmg  the  immediate  powers 
ot  thcfe  approbations  {%.  e.  in  Mr^  HntcbtJoif%  language,  a 
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ituhral  (enfe^  and  thefe  public  afTeftions  in  us,  than  give . 
any  fatisfadory  account  of  their  origin.     And  therefore 
chcfe  public  affeAiona,  and  this  moral  (enfe,  are  quite  lo- 
dependent  on  prtvatc  happinefs,  and  in  reality  ad  upon 
us  as  oniere  inftincts. 

jfnfwer^ 

The  matter  of  fact  conlairted  in  this  argument,  in  my 
ttpinion,  is  nbt  to  be  contefted  ;  and  therefore  it  remains 
either  that  wc  make  the  matter  of  fact  confident  with 
what  wc  have  before  laid  down,  or  give  up  the  caufc, 
*  Now,  in  order  to  (hew  this  confifttncy,  1  beg  leave  to 
bbfervr,  that  as  in  the  purfuit  of  truth  we  do  not  always 
trace  every  propofition  whofe  truth  we  are  examining,  to 
a  firft  principle  or  axiom,  but  acquiefce,  as  foon  as  we  pert- 
ccivc  it  dcducible  from  fomc  knOWii  or  pfcfumed  truth  ; 
fo  in  our  conduct  we  do  not  always  travel  to  the  ultimate 
end  of  our  actions,  bappinejs  :  but  reft  cohrcntcd,  as  hoti 
aS  wc  pirceive  any  action  fubfervient  to  a  known  ot  pre-, 
fumed  means  of  happinefs.  And  thefe  prefumed  trdths 
and  means  of  happinefs  whether  real  or  othcrwife,  tkU 
ways  influence  us  after  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were 
real.  The  undeniable  confequenccs  of  mere  prejudices 
are  as  Brmty  adhered  to  as  the  confequcnces  of  real  tf tiths 
or  arguments  (  and  what  is  fubf^rvient  to  a  falfe  ( but  inU* 
gincd)  means  of  happinefs,  is  as  induftribuQy  purfued  as 
what  is  fubfervient  to  a  true  one. 

Now  every  man,  boh  in  his  purfuit  after  tfUth,  and 
in  his  conduct,  has  fetded  and  Bxcd  a  great  many  of  thefe 
in  his  mind,  which  he  always  aces  upon,  as  upon  prin» 
iiples^  without  examining.  And  this  is  occafioncd  by  ihe 
harrownefs  of  our  undcrltandings  t  we  Can  confider  but 
a  few  things  at  once;  and  therefore,  to  run  every  thing 
to  the  fountain  head  would  be  tedious,  through  a  long 
fcrics  of  confequertces  :  to  avoid  this  we  choofe  out  ccrcain 
truths  and  means  of  happinefs,  which  we  look  upon  as 
RESIING  i-*LACES,  in  which  we  may  lafcly  acquielce, 
in  the  conduct  both  of  our  underftanding  and  practice  ^ 
in  relation  lo  th«  oae^  regarding  them  as  axioms  *,   in 
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the  other^  d$  ends.  And  wc  are  more  eafily  inclined  fd 
this,  by  imagining  that  we  may  fafely  rely  upon  what  wc 
call  habitual  knowledge^  thinking  it  needlefs  to  examine 
^hat  wc  are  already  fatisfied  in.  And  hence  it  is  that  pre- 
judices, both  fpeculative  and  praflical,  are  difficult  to  be 
rooted  out,  viz.  few  will  examine  them. 

Thefc  RESTING  PLACES  are  fo  often  ufcd  as  prin- 
ciples, that  at  laft>  letting  that  (lip  oui  of  our  minds 
which  firll  inclined  us  to  embrace  them,  we  are.  apt  toima-, 
gine  them,  not  as  they  really  are,  the  fubfiiiuies  of  prin-. 
ciplcs,  but,  principles  thcmfelves* 

Arid  from  hence,  as  fome  men  have  imagined  innaif 
uUas^  becaufe  they  forget  how  they  came  by  them ;  fo 
others  have  fet  up  almoft  as  many  diftind  infiin8s  as  there 
arc  acquired  principles  of  afling.  And  I  cannot  but  won- 
der why  the  pecuniary  fenfe,  a  fenfe  of  pcwer  and  party^ 
&c.  were  not  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  morale  that  of 
ianour^  order^  and  fome  others. 

The  cafe  is  really  this*  We  firft  perceive  or  imagine 
fome  real  good,  i.  e.  fitnefs  to  promote  our  natural  happi- 
liefs,  in  thofe  things  which  wc  love  and  approve  of«  Hence 

ias  was  above  explained)  we  annex  pleafure  to  thofe  things, 
ience  thofe  things  and  pleafure  are  fo  tied  together  and 
ailbciated  in  our  minds,  that  one  cannot  prefenc  itfelf,  but 
the  other  will  alfo  occur.  And  the  affociatlon  remains 
even  after  that  which  at  firft  gave  them  the  connection 
is  quite  forgot,  or  perhaps  docs  not  exift,  but  the  con« 
trary.  An  inftance  or  two  may  perhaps  make  this  clear. 
How  many  men  are  there  in  the  world  who  have  as  ftrong 
a  tafte  for  money  as  others  have  for  virtue  •,  who  count  to 
much  money,  fo  much  happinefs ;  nay,  even  fell  their  hap- 

finefs  for  money  ;  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  make  the 
Aving  money,  without  any  defign  or  thought  of  uling  it, 
their  ultimate  end  ?  But  was  this  propenfity  to  money, 
born  with  them  ?  or  rather,  did  not  they  at  firft  perceive 
a>great  many  advantages  from  being  poflefTed  of  money, 
and  from  thence  conceive  a  pleafure  in  having  it,  thence 
defire  it,  thence  endeavour  to  obtain  it,  thence  receive  an 
adtual  pleafure  in  obtaining  it,  tbence  delire  to  prelerve  the 
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Boflefllon  of  it  ?  Hence  by  dropping  the  intermediate  ftepi 
between  money  and  happtnefs,  they  join  money  and  hap- 
piRefs  immediately  together,  and  content  themfclves  with 
thephantafticai  pleaiurc  of  having  it,  and  make  that  which 
was  at  firft  purfued  only  as  a  means^  be  to  them  a  realVn^l^ 
and  what  their  real  happinefs  or  mifcry  confifts  in.  Thus 
the  connexion  between  money  and  happinefs  remains  ia 
the  mind  \  though  it  has  long  Once  ceafed  between  the 
ditngs  themfclves. 

The  fame  might  be  obfcrved  concerning  the  thirft  after 
knowledge,  fame,  (Sc.  the  delight  in  reading,  buildings 
planting,  and  moft  of  the  various  exercifes  and  entertain* 
ments  of  life.  Thefe  were  at  firft  cnterrd  on  with  a  vew 
to  fome  fanher  end,  but  at  length  become  habitual  a- 
mufements ;  the  idea  of  pleafure  is  aflbciated  with  them, 
and  leads  us  on  ftill  in  the  fame  eager  purfuit  of  them, 
when  the  firft  reafon  is  quite  vani(hed,  or  at  leaft  out  of 
our  minds.  Nay,  we  find  this  power  of  affociation  fo  great 
as  not  only  to  tranfport  our  pafllons  and  aifedlions  beyond 
their  proper  bounds,,  both  as  to  intenienels  and  duration  ^ 
M%  is  evident  from  daily  inftances  of  avarice,  ambition^ 
love,  revenge,  &r.  but  alfo,  that 'it  is  able  to  transfer 
rhem  to  improper  objefts,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  quite  dif«> 
fercnt  nature  from  thufe  to  which  our  reafon  bad  at  firft 
directed  them.  Thus  being  accuftomed  to  refent  an  injury 
done  to  our  body  by  a  retaliation  of  the  like  to  him  that 
o&cned  it,  we  are  apt  to  conceive  the  fame  kind  of  refent- 
ment,  and  often  exprefs  it  in  the  iame  manner,  upon  reU 
ceiving  hurt  from  a  ft^xk  or  a  ftone  \  whereby  the  hatred 
which  we  are  ufed  to  place  on  voluntary  beings,  is  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  tbat  averfion  which  belongs  to  invo<« 
luntaty  ones.  The  like  may  be  obfcrved  in  moft  of  :thc 
other  paflions  above-mentioned. 

From  hence  alfoj  viz.  from  the  continuance  of  this  af^ 
ficiatiM  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  may  be  enabled  to  ac* 
count  for  that  (almoft  diabolical;  paflion  called  euvy^  which 
we  promifed  to  confider. 

Mr.  Lficks  obferves,  and  I  believe  very  juftly,  that  there 
tft  liMie  men  entirely  unacquainted  with  this  palfion.  For 

moft 
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rnoft  men  that  are  ufcd  to  reflexion,  may  remember  the 
very  time  when  they  were  fir  ft  under  the  domiiton  pf  it. 
Etivy  is  generally  defined  to  be  that  pain  which  arifes  in 
the  mind  from  obferving  the  profperity  of  others:  not  ot 
<a// others  indefinitely,  but  only  of  fomc  particular  perfona^ 
Now  the  examining  who  thpfc  particular  perfons  whonx 
vft  are  apt  to  envy  a^e,  will  leaa  us  to  the  tru?  origin  of 
this  paflion.  i^nd  if  a  man  will  be  ^t  the  pains  to  con-, 
fult  his  mind,  or  to  look  into  the  world,  he'll  fipd  that^ 
thefe  particular  perfons  are  always  fg.ch  as  upon  fome  ac- 
count or  other  he  has  had  a  rivaf/bip  with.  For  when  two^ 
or  more  are  competitors  for  the  fame  thing,  the  fucccfa 
of  the  one  muft  neccfTarily  tend  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other,  or  others :  hence  the  fuccefs  of  my  rival  and  mifc- 
ry  or  pain  are  joined  together  in  my  mind  ;  an.d  this  con-?, 
ocftion  or  aflbciation  remaining  in  my  mind,  even  aftei^. 
the  rivaJfbip  ceafes,  makes  me  always  affe<5led  with  paii\ 
whenever  I  hear  of  his  fuccefsjj  though  in  affairs  which^ 
have  no.  manner  of  relation  to  the  rivalfhipj  much  more 
in  thofe  that  bring  that  to  my  remembrance,  and  put  me 
in  mind  of  what  1  might  have  enjoyed  had  it  not  been 
for  htm. 

Thus  alfo  we  are  apt  to  envy  thofe  perfons  that  refufe 
to  be  guided  by  our  judgments,  and  pcrfuadcd  by  us.  For. 
this  is  nothing  die  than  a  rivalfhip  about  th?  fuperiority 
of  judgment  ;  and  we  take  a  ftcret  pride,  both  to  let 
the  World  feej^and  in  imagining  ourfelvesj^  that  we  arc  in 
the  right. 

Tl»ere  is  one  thing  more  to  beobferved  in  anfwer  to  thia^ 
objedlun,  and  that  is,  that  we  do  not  always  ^and  perhaps 
not  for  the  moft  parti  make  this  aflbciation  ourfelvcs,  but 
learn  it  from  otters :  /.  e.  that  we  annex  pltafun-  or  pain  to 
certain  things  or  aftions  becauie  we  fee  others  dp  it,  and 
acquire  principles  of  aflion  by  imitating  tho(e  whom  wc 
admire»  or  whole  efteem  we  would  procure  :  Hence  the 
fon  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices  land  the  party  of  his 
father,  as  well  as  his  eftate :  Hence  national  virtues  and 
vices,  dilpcfitions  and  opinions:  And  from  hence  wc  may 
obfcrvc  hpw  cafy  it  is  iq  account  for  what  is  generally 
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talTd  tht  prejudice  of  education  ;  how  foon  we  catch  the 
temper  and  afFcAions  of  thofc  whom  we  daily  convcrfe 
with ;  how  almoft  infenHblv  we  are  taught  to  love,  admire 
or  hate ;  to  be  grattrful,  generous,  compaflionate  or  crue^ 

What  I  fay  then  in  anfwer  to  the  foretiientloned  objec* 
cion  is  this :  *^  That  chough  it  be  neceflfary  in  order  tOi 
*'  folye  the  principal  a£tions  of  human  life  to  fuppofe  a 
*^  moral fenfe  (ox  what  is  Ggnified  by  that  name)  and  alfo 
^  publick  affe^ioHs ;  yet  I  deny  that  this  mor-il  fenfe,  or 
^  thefe  public  afFcdlions,  are  innate  or  implanted  in  us. 
*•  They  are  acquired  either  from  our  own  objervation  Qt 
**  the  imitation  of  others.** 

1^  4i  the  follov^ing  papers f  Vfbicb  were  originally  printed  if$ 
a  Weekly  Mi  cellany,  are  upon  the  fame  JuhjeSt  with  the 
foregoing  Tkiff^rtation^  and  may  poffibly  ferve  to  illujlrate 
it ;  the  4uthor  has  thqught  proper  to  injert  them  here^  to-* 
gether  withfome  ki^ts  relative  to  the  oi  igin  of  our  ideas» 
which  may  help  to  explain  Mr.  hockeys  principles^  as  welf 
M  thofe  of  Dr.  Hartley,  and  tend  to  determine  the  old 
iontroverjy  about  an  innate  mor4  fenle»  i»bicbfome  bav$, 
k^el^  atfempled  to  reviv(^ 
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THE  vcrv  notion  of  a  rcafonable  creature  inr^pHcs,  thai 
he  propofe  to  himiclt  fomc  end^  and  aft  in  purfuit  of 
it.  The  only  queftion  then  can  be,  What  end  does  Reafon 
d*reft  him  to  purfue,  and  by  what  meam  ftiall  he  attain  it? 
Now  ^Jenfihlt  bein^,  or  one  that  is  made  capable  of  fenfi-' 
tive  happinels  or  milery,  can  realbnably  propofe  to  himfelf 
no  other  end  than  the  perftftion  of  this  being,  /  f.  The 
attainment  of  the  one  and  avoidance  of  the  other.  He  can 
have  no  realbn  or  motive  to  puriue  that  which  docs  not 
k\  ^11  I  elate  to  him  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  nothing  does  re- 
late to  him,  but  (hat  which  has  reJation  to  his  happinefs^ 
If  he  be.alfo  endowed  with  liberty  of  will,  it  is  impofllblo 
that  any  thing  elfe  Oiould  n)ove  or  fway  him }  nor  can  any 
^ther  obligation  he  laid  U|.'On  him  without  ^n  exprefs  conr 
tradiftion.  If  therefore  right  reafon  can  onlv  (bcw  him 
to  be  what  he  is,  and  dirr^  him  to  aft  accordingly,  it  it 
plain  it  can  propole  to  him  no  bthtr  er.d  but  his  cwn  h^ 
finjs^  beyond  or  befidc  which  he  can  have  no  real  con- 
ccrn  to  know,  to  aft,  or  to  be. 

Having  Iccn  the  true  end  of  man  confidcr'd  as  $  fenfi-» 
ble,  rational,  and  trrc  being  \  wc  will  in  the  next  place  en- 
quire atrr  the  means  or  attaining  thisendt  Now  as  man 
is  alio  dependent  on  ocher  beings  for  that  happinefsot  which 
he  is  made  capable,  the  only  means  of  attaimng  it  muft 
be  to  recommend  himlelf  lo  die  favour  of  t^iofe  leveral  be- 
ings c  n  whom  he  does  depend,  and  in  degrees  proportion- 
ed CO  that  dependence.  But  as  h^-  himlelf  and  all  other 
beings  deptnd  abfolutely  upon  the  Deity,  who  alone  hat 
their  happinels  or  mifery  always  in  his  power,  it  is.  plain 
the  favour  ot  God  will  be  the  only  adequate  and  effec- 
tual HiCans  to  attain  his  end,  i.  e.  happinefs  upon  the 
whole :  And  therefore,  whatever  tends  to  procure  the  Ax-- 
vio<(  favour,  will  be  ot  perpetual  obli^^ation,  and  ought  to 
Ik  the  P'^'^^'P^  ^^^  ^^  ^U  ^  aftiont.  As  all  obligation  is 
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fbondtd  on  tlie  defire  of  happiners,  and  all  nor  fiappincft 
entirely  depends  on  God,  it  is  evident  that  his  will  muft 
be  always  obluatory,  and  v^hat  alone  is  able  to  make  anf 
thing  elfe  properly  fo.  And  though  he  has  framed  and 
difpofed  the  world  in  fuch  annanner  that  certain  cAiona 
will  generally  recomn^nd  us  to  the  favour  of  thofe  other 
beings  to  whom  wt  ftand  related,  and  f  >  far  may  be  faid 
to  become  durie^i  to  us,  and  if  univerfaMy  followed,  would 
bring  univerfal  happinefs;  yet  fince  all  my  rcaibn  for  pur* 
fuing  them  can  only  be  their  fitneis  to  bring  happinefs  to 
«r,  which  in  rhe  prcfcnt  ftate  of"  things  they  are  not  al- 
ways fit  and  Mit^ly  to  do ;  th^  will  of  G  >d  mod  necellarilf 
intervene,  to  enforce  thefe  duties  upon  me,  and  make 
then  univerfally  binding. 

As  far  indeed  as  certain  difpofitions  and  affcAions  will 
recommend  us  to  the  tavour  and  eftcem  of  all  tho(e  per»  . 
fons  with  whom  we  are  or  may  be  concerned,  and  thercbf 
bring  more  happinefs  than  miiery  to  us,  fo  far  we  have  a 
good  reafon  or  motive  to  indulge  and  ex^-rcife  them  ;  but 
when,  upon  what  account  focver)  they  have  not  this  efied^ 
but  the  contrary,  or  at  leaft  have  it  not  in  lb  high  a  degree 
«I  Jbnie  other  ditpofittons  or  aStAions  would  have  (as  it 
wrycrft^n  the  cafe)  ;  What  principle  in  nature  willobligo 
Uitothe  excrcife  of  them  in  luch  circumftances?  naf^ 
what  retfon  can  we  find  to  juftify  us  in  it,  but  only  our 
dependence  on  the  Deity,  who  requires  it ;  and  who,  we 
ire  aflured,  will  either  defend  and  fupport  us  here  in  the 
cserciic  of  them,  or  make  us  ample  amends  hereafter  for 
what  we  bfe  by  them  i 

it  is  not  then  any  view  to  the  relati$ns  of  things  in  tbem- 
1tVi^%  and  abftraAedly  conikkr'd,  which  obliges  us  to  the 
ftmdfkctok  that  which  we  call  moral  virtue;  but  the  will  of 
&xi  which  rnjoms  it,  and  which  alone  affords  an  eternal  ani 
hmuMle  reif fin  for  fhepraftice  of  it.  We  are  able  to  con- 
eeive  no  kind  of  reafon  or  obligation  to  a£t,  but  what  ils 
founded  on  happinefs,  nor  any  certain  fix'd  and  perma* 
MOt  happinefii,  but  what  is  founded  on  the  will  o>  God : 
^-is  thensfore  his  will  properly  and  ultimately  which  we 
|bUo«r  in  the  pradlice  of  virtue,  and  virtue  itfelf  only,  a« 
^il  «grecfll^  10^  aadan  indicMKHi  of  his  will,  wherein 
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itt  worth  confifts,  and  from  whence  it  derives  its  power  of 
obliging. 

And  therefore  to  fet  afide  the  deity  in  the  confideration 
of  virtue,  muft  be  to  detach  it  from  its  triic  principle,  to 
take  it  off  its  only  foundation :  and  to  endeavour  to  exalt 
'  morality  into  an  independency  on  his  will,  is  to  undermine 
Md  deftroy  it.  Any  other  principle  but  this,  will  either 
come  ihort  of  the  mark,  or  carry  us  from  it. 

Thus  they  who  teach  that  virtue  is  to  be  praflifed  for 
its  native  lovelinefs  and  in^rinfic  worthy  miift  either  affirm 
that  it  is  lovely  and  valuai^le  they  know  not  for  what,  pr 
why  ;  i.  €.  have  no  diftinft  ideas  to  thefe  fine  words  ;  or 
mull  miftake  the  means  for  the  end.  Virtue,  we  find,  is 
lovely  for  its  goodeffcfts,  and  truly  valuable  on  account  of 
the  happy  confequences  that  Will  certainly  attend  it,  either 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  pofitivc  appointment:  thereforci 
they  will  call  it  lovely  in  itjelf^  or  abfolutely  lo  %  and  tell  us 
It  is  to  bepurfued  purely /br  its  oKvnfake^  and  exclufively 
of  all  the  aforefaid  confequences  ;  i.  e.  excluAvely  of  every 
thing  that  is  good  and  valuable  in  it. 
.'  They  who  follow  virtue  for  the  immediate  fkafure^ 
which  attends  the  exercife  of  it,  muft  either  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  have  lome  innate  inftindt  or  afieftion» 
which  at  all  times  infallably  direfts,  and  forcibly  inclines 
us  to  what  is  right,  (all  which  is  as  falfe  as  fa£t  can  make 
*  it)  or  elfe  they  pradticc  virtue  for  a  reafon  which  may  at- 
tend any  other  practice,  and  will  equally  lead  them  to  any  ^ 
a  motive  which  accompanies  every  ftrong  perfuafion  or  fee* 
tied  habit  ot  mind,  whatever  may  be  its  future  unfpre*! 
ieen  coniequcnces.  To  do  what  eitiier  our  judgment  has 
once  approved,  or  we  have  chole  and  fet  our  hearts  upon,, 
will  give  us  this  immediate  pleafure  in  any  courfe  of  life; 
cfpecially  in  one  which  we  can  purfv^  without  external 
diUurbance,  or  which  happens  to  have  the  vogue  of  the 
place,  or  efteem  of  ogr  acquaintance,  to  encourage  and 
confirm  us  in  our  purfuic. 

They  v^ho  c^cfcrihe  virtue  to  be  following  nature^  ga 
vpon  a  principle  near  akin  to  the  foregoing,  and  full  as 
bad  :  For  if  our  natuie,  fofar  as  it  concerns  morals,  be  lA 
a  great  meafure  of  our  own  making,  u  we  have  reaiba 
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I»  fiit>pofe  ;  if  ic  may  be  greatly  corrupted  and  perverted, 
U  all  allow  ;  this  will  be  a  very  erroneous,  at  lead  an  un- 
certain guide.  It  will  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  do 
always  what  you  like  b^ft-,  or,  follow  your  prefedt  hu^ 
iK)oar. 

T4iey  who  pra6tice  virtue  for  prefent  convenienci^  inier^ 
ifi^  or  repuiatian^  (land  upon  more  folid  ground;  which 
ncverthelefs  wll  o^en  fail  ihem,  as  we  have  feen  above^ 
The  hke  has  been  QbfcrY*4  concerning  r^a/on^  and  the  m- 
l^iions  of  tbing^n 


IN  our  laft,  we  endeavoured  to  eftabli(h  the  following^ 
concluHons.  Private  perfonal  happincfs,  upon  tw 
Yhole,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  man  :  This  abfolutdy  de^ 
pcnds  on,  and  can  efFedtually  be  Iccured  oniy  by  the  will 
of  GcKi ;  the  will  of  God  therefore  is  our  oMy  adequate 
rple  of  action,  and  what  alone  includes  perpetual  obliga«» 
tion. 

We  (hall  here  endeavour  more  diftinftly  to  point  out  the 
rpafon  and  n€cc(nty  for  fuch  a  rule,  and  (hew  what ,  kind 
of  conformity  tq  it  wdl  fecure  the  end  propofed.     The 
end  of  all,  we  faid,  was  private  happinefs.    Now  as  we 
are  aflured  that  the  Deity  had  no  other  de(ign   in  framing 
the  world  at  firft,  nor  can  have  any  end  in  continuing  to 
preferve  and  govern  it,  but  to  lead  us  ail  to  as  much  hap* 
pincfs  a9  we  become  capable  of*,  his   will  and  our  hap« 
pinefs   are  perfedlly  co  incident,  and  fo  may  fafely  c- 
nough  be  fubftituted  one  for  the  other.    He  propofes 
only  the  good  of  his  creatures  by  being  obeyed,  and  maKes 
it  the  rule  and  reafon  of  all  that  he  enjoins  •,   and  knows 
the  mo(t  eflfedlual  methods  of  attaining  it :   An  abfolute 
implicit  cpii)p)iance  with  his  will   may   therefore  not  im- 
properly be  called  our  tndi  nay,  ought  to  be  efteemed  and 
a^ed  on  as  fuch  in  all  particular  cafes.     As  it  is  an  infal* 
lible  rule  and  adequate  meafure  of  our  duty,  it  mufl:  o-- 
blige  us  to  an  adtion  when  we  can  fee  no  farther  reaton  for 
It ;  ^  it  is  highly  qeccffary  and  fit  it  (h:>uld.     Our 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  nature  of  ourfelvcs,  and  thofe  abour 
us,  is  very  (hort  and  imperfeft ;  we  arc  able  to  trace  our 
happinefs  but  a  few  (leps  through  the  rcniote  confe- 
quences  of  things,  and  various  reafons  of  adtions*,  and 
jrc  frequently  apt  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  truth  into 
error  and  abfurdity.  We  ftand  in  need  therefore  of  fomc 
Hiie  on  which  wc  may  conftandy  depend,  which  will  aN 
ways  guide  ahddire^  us  in  our  purfuit^  and  this  as  we 
have  (een,  can  only  be  the  will  of  that  being  in  whofe 
hands  we  always  are,  and  who  is  both  able  and  inclmed  to 
reward  us  to  the  utter  molt. 

Our  next  enquiry  then  muft  be,,  how  we  fhall  fecurc 
this  reward  to  us,  or  what  will  certainly  obiain  his  favour^ 
Und  that  is,  in  one  word,  obedience  *,  the  having  a  regard  to 
Kis  will  in  all  our  aftions,  and  doing  them  for  this  reafon 
cynly,  becaufe  they  are  well  pkaQng  to  him»  and  what  he 
wquires  of  us. 

'That  this  muft  be  the  only  means  of  recommending 
Mtrfelvcsto  his  favour,  the  only  true  principle  which  can 
make  our  aflions  properly  virtuous  or  rewardable  by  him, 
h  very  plain :  for  nothing  can  in  reafon  entitle  me  to  a 
leward  from  another,  which  has  no  manner  of  relation  to 
him;  and  nothing  can  have  any  relation  to  the  Deity,  but 
«frfiat  is  done  on>  bis  a^ctmnt^  in  obedience  to  his  comnrnind» 
or  with  ^n  intent  to  picafe  him.  The  matter  of  the  aft 
can  neither  be  of  advantage  nor  difad vantage;  therefore 
the  intemiisn  is  all  that  can  make  it  bear  any  relation  to 
litm.  in  one  fenfe  indet^d  the  nrMterial  part  ot  the  aft  may- 
Hate  to  the  Deity,  viz.  As  it  tends  in  its  own  nature  to 
fiiffther  or  oppofe  the  defigns  of  his  government :  but  this 
'will  not  vela  e  to  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  the 
ngenc  m  proper  fulycft  either  of  reward  or  punifliment  for 
k.  To  make  one  a  fpbjcft  of  reward  for  any  particular 
;aftbn,  his  will  muft  be  concerned  in  it  ib  far  as  to  intend 
no  merit  the  reward  which  -ts  annexed  to  the  perrormance 
Qf  it,  or  at  leaft  to  will  and  intend  the  performance  of  thtt 
nftion  2S  &>  propofed.  To  be  a  proper  tubgcft  of  punHh* 
ment,  a  perfon  muft  intend  the  bcrach  of  (ome  law,  or  at 
kaft  the  negleft  anddiii^arKl  of  it  ^  or  tbccommiflkm  of 
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fuch  M  a^  as  he  knows,  or  might  know,  if  he  deHfed;  ttl' 
be  a  breach  of  it.     Confequently  it  is  the  aim  and  ddigh' 
of  an  aftion  only  which  makes  guilt  or  mecit  imputaUe  to^ 
the  agent  I  and  in  that  aim  and  deflgn  does  the  guilt' or 
mciit  of  it  cort  fift.    From  hence  then  we  may  compuffr 
the  value  or  defeat  of  any  particular  a£bion  in  a  moral  of' 
reltgious  account*    As  far  as  it  is  intended  to  obey  the  wilt 
of  God,  and  advance  the  ends  of  his  government,  in  ptf^' 
ference  of  or  oppofition  to  any  other  intercft  or  inclina^ 
tion  that  prefents  itfelf,  fo  far  it  is  meritorious  with  or 
acceptable  to  him  :  as  far  as  it  is  done  in  compliance  with' 
any  particular  intereft  or  inclination,  in  oppoGttod  to^  Hr 
with  a  ereater  regard  had  to  it  than  to  the  will  of  God^ 
or  in  aaual  difregard  of  that  will ;  fo  far,  and  id  fuch  cic-^ 
cumftances  it  is  oflTcnfive  or  injurious  to  him :  as  far  as  it 
is  done  without  any  diftinf):  end^  or  any  diftinft  confide-* 
ration  of  the  will  of  God  in  that  end,  fo  far  it  is  at  beft- 
purcly  indifferent,  and  of  no  moral  or  religious  account 
at  all.     If  the  end  of  any  particular  aftion  terminate  in* 
ourfelves  immediately^  and  we  have  no  farther  view  in  it 
than  the  detainment  of  fome  temporal  advantage^  honour^ 
or  the  like ;  the  action  can  but  be  innocent  at  belt ;  we^ 
fervenot  God  herein,  but  ourfelves*,  and  when  we  attati» 
the  natural  good  cffeAs  thereof  in  this  life,  we  have  our 
reward.     Nothing  can  incicle  us  to  any  fupernatural  and 
extraordinary  recompence  from  the  Deity  in  another  ftate, 
but  what  was  done  purfly  on  his  account ;  in  obedience 
to  his  will,  or  in  order  to  recommend  us  to  his  favour. 
And  thouglf  we  cannot  properly  merit  any  thing  of  God,^ 
by  reafon  of  thofe  innumerable  benefits  received   from 
him,  which  we  (hall  never  be  able  to  repay ;  by  reafon  of 
our  manifold  tranfgreffions  which  our  good  works  caiv 
never  ottone  for  *,  and   becaufe  of  the  many  dcfeds  at- 
tending even  the  beft  of  them,  which  render  them  not  fo 
good  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be ;  though  for  theie 
fcafons,  I  fay,  we  cannot  properly  merit  any  thing  of  God| 
yet  neycrthelefs  by  covenant  and  promife  we  may  be  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  his  favour,  fo  far  as   we  comply  with 
thofe  terms  of  falvation  which  he  has  propofed^  and  per- 
form 
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form  fuch  duties  as  he  has  commanded,  purely  in  bhedU 
ence  to  him ;  which  is  the  only  principle  (as  we  have  feen) 
that  can  make  any  thing  rewardable  by  him. 

Not  that  it  is  neceflfary  that  we  (hould  always  have  thi^ 
principle  explicitly  in  view,  and  be  able  to  deduce  every 
partic^ular  ailion  immediately  from  a  confideration  of  iht 
will  of  God,  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  him :  it 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient,  if  we  have  a  general  intent 
of  ierying  him  in  the  whole  of  any  confiderable  under- 
taking, and  an  exprefs  regard  to  him  whenever  he  appears 
to  be  more  imoKdiately  concerned  in  any  part  of  it.  Our 
imperfeA  underftanding  will  not  allow  ui  to  trace  up 
every  thing  to  our  ultimate  end;  we  find  it  neceflary 
therefore  to  fix  fevcral  inferior  and  fubordinate  or.es^. 
wherein  we  arc  forced  to  acquiefce,  both  in  our  know- 
ledge and  our  praAice ;  as  is  intimated  in  the  preliminary 
diflertation ;  and  it  is  fufficient  to  recomnoend  and  juftify 
an  adtion,  if  it  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  any  ot  thefe 
fubordinate  ends,  and  have  (ome  conne6^ion  or  other  with 
what  is  manifeftly  our  duty.  Nay  farther,  fomc  aftions 
which  are  dire£ted  to  no  diftinA  end  at  all,  though  in 
themfelves  indeed  they  be  no  proper  fubjcrdls  of  reward  (as 
was  obferved)  yet  they  may  become  luch  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain babiis^  whereof  they  are  natural  confcqucnccs,  and  for 
which  habits  we  are  properly  accountable :  and  the  rcalort 
of  this  is  evident.  As  we  cannot  have  our  main  end  con. 
ftantly  in  view,  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  acquire  fuch  habits 
cf  ading  as  may  lead  us  almofl;  infenfibly  to  it,  and  carry 
us  on  our  journey,  even  when  we  arc  not  thinking  of  ir. 
Thtfe  habits  therefore,  if  they  be  -rightly  founded  and 
direAed,  muft  intitle  us  to  a  reward  for  all  the  fevcral  ac- 
tions which  flow  from  them,  even  when  the  firft  founda- 
tion is  forgot.  1  hus  a  fervant  fnfficicntly  deferves  both 
the  title  and  reward  of  being  faithful  and  obedient,  if  he 
have  acquired  fuch  habits  of  conftant  diligerce  in  his  maf- 
ter's  bufinefs,  as  will  carry  him  regularly  through  it,  tho* 
he  feldom  confider  the  end  of  all  his  labour,  or  even 
think  of  his  matter  in  it. 

WE 
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'\f^  E  have,  in  two  former  papers,  confidered  the  trtw 
.  V  V  end  of  human  a£tions,  and  the  iheans  of  attaining 
k.  We  have  laid  down  the  only  adequate  rule  or  criterion 
of  morality,  as  alfo  removed  fome  of  the  falfe  and  infuffi- 
cient  ones  moft  commonly  propofcd.  We  have  inquired 
bto  the  motive,  ground,  or  principle  on  which  virtue 
•ught  to  be  purfued,  and  pointed  ouc  the  proper  method 
of  applying  it.  To  compleat  our  defign  upon  this  fub^ 
je&,  we  (hall  now  examine  the  material  part  of  virtue^ 
and  obviate  fome  miflakes  that  have  arifen,  and  may  ftiU 
arife  on  that  head. 

The  moft  common  one  is  to  put  the  matter  of  any 
duty  for  the  whole  duty.  Thus  fome  have  defined  moral 
goodnefs  to  be  nothing  more  than  chuling,  willing,  or  pro* 
curing  natural  goodj  including  both  private  and  publick  : 
others  make  it  to  confift  in  producing  the  greateft  degree 
of  pleafure^  i,  e.  in  the  agent  himfclf ;  or  in  purfuing^ri- 
vate  bappinefi :  but  except  thefe  writers  imcnd  to  treat 
only  of  the  material  part  of  yinuc^  whenever  they  defcribe 
it  in  fuch  terms,  their  defcriptions  are  evidently  partial 
and  deteftive.  Moral  goodnefs,  or  moral  virtue  in  man  is 
not  merely  chufing  or  producing  pleafure  or.natural  good^ 
but  chufins  it  without  view  to  prefent  rewards,  and  in 
profpeft  ot  a  future  jccompenfe  only. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  a£ls  of^the  moft  immediate  be-% 
neficial  tendency,  whether  they  be  direfted  to  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  to  inferior  focieties  or  particular  perfons: 
to  defend,  affift,  relieve  a  friend  or  fdlow-citizen  j  to 
ferve  and  lupport  him  in  his  credit  or  fortunes,  body  or 
mind:  if  this,  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  mo« 
rai  goodnefs,  proceed  from  fcl&fti  views,  or  no  diftinft 
view  at  all ;  from  a  profpc6t  of  future  advantage  in  this 
life,  or  from  the  prefent  pleafure  of  performing  it;  it  is 
nothing.  To  preferve  the  rights,  laws  and  liberties  of 
our  country,  to  improve  and  reform  a  whole  nation,  to 
engage  in  entcrprizes  that  w.U  be  of  univerlal  benefit  ta 
mankind  j  any  or  all  fuch  adions,  though  never  fo  good 
in  their  cffefts,  and  right  as  to  the  matter  of  them,  yet 
if  they  be  wanting  in  point  of  principle),  if  they  are  done 

for 


for  profilt,  honour^  or  out  of  m^re  hnmour,  nay  out  di 
the  mod  difintercfted  benevolence  itfelf ;  fo  long  as  there  is 
•0  regard  had  to  the  Deity  in  them,  they  cannot  be  reck^^ 
ened  ftrifily  virtuous,  nor  property  claim  a  place  in  mo- 
fals  or  religion. 

Moral  goodnefs  therribre  is  not  barely  the  willing  or 
]producingM/«rtf/^0^^^  whether  private  or  public.  Thit 
would  be  denominating  the  whole  from  a  part  s  the  fault 
of  all  thofe  definitions  tomierly  mentioned  Thus  they  who 
defcrtbe  it  to  be  faikwiug  mamr^  neither  fettle  the  matter^ 
nor  eftablilh  any  determinate  ruUi  and  if  they  have  a 
fffincipk^  it  is  either  fialfe  or  iiiadtquate»  aa  was  ixfore  ob* 
ferved.  They  who  determine  it  to  be  afting  according  to 
fw/i»,  tmh^  or  the  rdatWHS  of  M^gs^  ac  tnoH  lay  dowa 
only  the  fw^  and  matter  %  but  give  usneither  any  diftinft 
ffindple^  nor  end.  They  who  define  it  to  be  obedience  tw 
tbe  will  of  Ged  only,  leave  out  the  material  part  -,  i.  e.  do 
not  fti^w  fpecffically  what  the  will  of  God  requires,  or 
wherein  it  confifts :  neither  do  they  fufficiently  inform  us 
why  we  ought  to  obey  it,  or  dired  us  to  what  we  call  our 
lattimate  ei^.  A  compleat  definition  of  virtue,  or  morality, 
fliould  take  in  all  thefe  particulars^  and  can  be  only  this : 
Hie  doing  good  to  mankind^  in  obedience  to  tie  wiil  of  God^ 
^for  the  fake  of  cverkfiing  baffimfi. 
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Nature   and    ObL'gatioris    of   MAN, 

As  a  ftnfibk  and  rmional  BEINGk 

!•  ALL  our  primarv,  fimple  ideas  proceed  from  fcn^ 
XjL  lation,  external  or  internal;  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  e^teixded  through  moft  parts  of  the  veffels  of  the 
human  body^  j^od  is  extremely  complicated;  it  may  fo'xn 
t  kind  of  comny3b  /ettforiunk,  and  be  the  (eat  of  leveral 
cffociaticm  propagace^  from  the  brain  doWn  through  the 
fiomach  and  bowels^  and  fpread  oVer  the  whole  nervous 
fyftem;  and  will  be  found  perhaps  upon  examination  to 
produce  much  greater  and  more  various  eHeds  than  we 
arc  commonly  aware  of*  ^rom  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefc  Iburces  we  receive  continual  imprcflions  while  we  arc 
awake;  nay  frequently  feel  the  influence  of  them,  or  their 
conntrdion  with  the  then  (late  of  the  body,  in  our  intervals 
of  dreaming  or  imperfeft  flcep:  and  from  the  united  forte 
of  Ibch  imprtflions,  may  arife  a  new  fperies  of  fenl'ation, 
or  an  idea  different  from  any  thing  that  appeared  in  any 
one  of  the  individuals*  n).  Hartley^  i;.  i.  p.  75*  Thus  va- 
rious liquors,  meats,  and  medicines  pervading  our  whole 
frame^  and  like  an  electrical  powe"  producing  a  general 
agitation^  or  compofure  in  it,  raife  as  general  a  kind  of 
rapturous  gaiety,  or  tranquil  delight,  which  bears  fo  near  a 
relcmblance  to  fome  inielleftual  operation,  that  it  is  often 
miilaken  for  fuch ;  but  in  reality  is  as  didinfl  from  the 
mctciafic  of  all  fuch  liquors,  &c^  taken  feparacely>  as  any 
objects  of  the  fenfe  and  intelled  are  from  each  other, 

2*  By  our  faculties  of  repeating  and  enlarging,  of  corD- 
paring,  and  compounding,  or  abftrading  thcic  and  their 
leveral  pbjeds,  we  raifea  lecondary  let  of  ideas,  (lill  more 
mixtand  diverfified,  but  yet  of  the  lame  general  nature- 
which  often  go  under  the  name  oUntelUtlual^  from  the  in-* 
tellcdU  being  more  evidently  employed  about  them ;  but 
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all  grow  our  of  the  old  ftock^  /.  e.  are  originally  formed 
from  fenfc  and  wholly  grounded  in  it :  as  may  in  part  ap- 
pear from  the  words  wc  ufe  in  defcribing  them,  v,  g,  to 
spprebend^  comprehend^  conceive^  &fr.  which  are  fas  Mr. 
Locke  ob few c'^)  words  manifeftly /^A:^«/r^w  the  operation 
f^f  fenfibk  ibings^  and  vppiied  (o  certain  modes  of  thinking. 
B.  3.  C.  I.  §.  5.  Comp.  Hartley  v.  x.  c.  ^.  §.  2.  Prop-i 
44.  p.  166,  &c, 

3.  The  contemplation  of  thefe^ery  faculties,  by  which 
%c  mold  and  modify  the  original  materials  of  our  know- 
ledge, produces  a  third  fet  of  ideas,  ftilF  more  remote  from? 
the  firft  origin  ;  -and  therefore  termed  ideas  of  pure  intel- 
Icft,  as  more  immediately  arifing  from  and  terminating 
in  the  reflex  view  of  thefc  fame  intelledual  and  a^flive 
powers,  and  of  their  fcveral  operations:  v.  g.  confidering 
'what  it  is  to  compare,  compound^  &c.  and  what  thelc 
nhd  the  like  powers  extend  to  and  infer.  Whence  wc 
'form  all  the  notion  wc  ba^vc  of  zjpirit. 

4j  Man  is  a  compound  of  corporeal  organs,  (nv^ft  of 
them  conveying  fenfitrve  imprefl5ons,,as  oblerved  above) 
and  the  diftinft  powers  of  perception  (in  the  laft  fenfe  of 
that  word  which  ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguilhed  froa> 
•the other,  to  which  it  is  pofteriorin  theorder  of  nature)  or 
thinking  in  general»  and  voluntary  aSion  in  clofe  union 
with  thcfe. 

5.  We  may  obferve  likewife  that  ihefc  latter,  which  arc 
generally  ftiled  adivc  powers,  arc  not  always  in  cxcrcife, 
any  more  than  foaie  of  the  paflive,  fenfitivc  ones  are;  their 
cxercife  being  manifedly  fufpended  during  lome  bodily 
dilorders,  and  altogether  ceafing  in  what  is  called  found 
fleep.  Whence  it  appears  that  thought  and  voluntary 
aftion  cannot  in  ftriftnefs  be  effential,  or  immutably  nc- 
ceflary  to  any  one  part  of  our  conftitution  ;  but  rather  is 
connefted  with  and  dependent  on  a  certain  difpofition  of 
the  whole  frame,  or  a  regular  ilate  of  the  chief  vital 
branches  of  it: 

6.  Some 
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6.  Some  of  thcfe  ideas  of  frnfe  are  in  certain  rerpefts  a- 
grecabic  to  us^  others  the  contrary  ;  the  former  being,  in 
all  probability,  inch  as  teriJ  to  the  prcfcrvation  ot  each 
individual,  the  latter  to  its  dcftrudlion. 

7.  A^  forefight  of  them  likewife,  or  of  their  federal 
caufes^  has  the  fame  cffeft  in  fomc  degree  both  upon  mind 
and  body  5  n;iy  fometimes  may  be  f  >  formed  as  to  pro-. 
ducc  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  objefts  themrdvcs 
would,  were  they  prefent.  Thus  may  the  imagination 
trowd  the  pleafures  or  pains  of  a  day,  a  y  ar;  ;m  age,  into 
one  moment,  and  thereby  make  the  impreflTions  ot  thclc 
t»vo  laft  clafTes  far  more  general  and  extenlive,  as  well  as 
more  intenfe  and  exquifite,  than  any  of  the  particular  fen- 
litivc  dries  of  which  they  arc  compofed^ 

8.  And  as  a  profpect  of  thefe  and  their  caufes  is  pro- 
duftive  of  the  fame  kind  of  pleafure  or  pain  that  attends 
the  prefen:e  of  each,  fo  the  pur/uil  of  the  former  and  en- 
deavour lo  avoid  the  latter  becomes  alfo  agreeable,  and 
all  that  as  fenfible  and  rational  beings  we  can  be  concern- 
ed about;  fmce  the  fum  total,  or  the  aggregate  of  chefc 
fame  pleafures  or  pains^  Is  our  fupremc  happinefs  or  mifcryi 
the  attainment  of  the  one,  and  fccurity  from  ihe  other» 
our  mo^ perfect  ftate:  the  neceffary  means  of  attaining  to 
which  end  compofeour  natural good^  and  in  the  regular  in- 
tended purfuit  of  It  confiftsour  moral  goodnefs. 

9.  Now  as  moft  of  thefe  means  of  happinefs  lie  in  the 
power  of  others,  who  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  our- 
felves,  can  only  be  induced  to  contribute  to  it,  or  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  procuring  it,  by  a  fettled  dilpufition  in 
us  of  doing  the  like  to  them  on  all  occafions;  without 
which  it  will  be  impoflible  to  prevent  our  frequently  be- 
traying fome  particular  felfilTi  and  indircd  views :  hence 
the  contrafting  of  luch  difpofiiion,  and  the  regard  to  their 
good  in  the  general  courfe  of  our  adtions  becomes  necef- 
fary to  our  own  ;  in  the  dcfigned  profecutionof  which  lies 
\hc  formal,  and  in  the  adual  production  of  it  the  material 
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part  of  virtue ;  bothwhkh  irt  common  acceptation  Cort-» 
ftitute  the  whole  of  our  merit  with  refpeft  to  each  other. 

!©•  Not  that  the  promoting  of  another^s  happinefs  is 
ever  of  irfelf  immediately^  or  by  any  kind  of  natural  or 
innate  principle,  orafFeftion,  productive  of  ouf  own:  as 
well  might  one  feel  by  another's  fenfes,  or  be  made  happy 
by  his  feelings,  without  any  real  participation  of  them  j 
as  well  might  we  fuppofe  a  man  to  aft  entirely  on  ano- 
ther's motives,  as  judge  any  thing  good,  right  and  fit  fof 
him  to  do,  or  to  communicate  to  another,  merely  becaufo 
that  thing  is  good  and  fit  for  the  other  to  receive,  or  plea- 
iant  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  \  except  that  fame  enjoyment  is 
in  foiiie  mcafure  relative  to  his  oWn  proper  rule  or  end, 
orcan.be  made  right  and  reafonable  for  him  to  purfue  it> 
by  fomcfuch  medium  asconnefts  it  with  his  natural  prin-* 
ciple,  that  conflailt  and  invariable  ground  of  adtian>  /.  e. 
his  own  happinefs. 

1 1.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  firtd  or  formluch  a  conneAion 
fromSvhat  was  hinted  above;  reafon  difcovers  it,  as  well 
from  the  natural  confequence  of  things  (benevolent  af- 
fcftions  in  each  perfon  being  apt  to  generate  correspon- 
dent ones  in  others,  and  each  beneficent  a6l  to  engage  a 
return  of  like  good  offices)  as  from  the  politivc  appoint- 
ment of*  the  deity,  who  defignsthc  common  happinefs  or 
perfcdion  of  all  rational  beings,  according  to  the  nature 
he  has  given  them,  and  the  circumftances  under  which  he 
has  placed  them  ;  having  made  them  with  no  other  view 
that  we  can  t:onceive>  than  in  order  to  have  this  happi- 
nefs com^nunicated  to  them  in  the  moft  effeftual  manncri 
and  who  muft  confequently  approve  of  every  inftance  of 
their  co-operation  with  him  in  the  fame  defign,  and  af- 
furedly  reward  each  regular  couffe  of  adion  in  his  crea- 
tures, that  intentionally  tends  to  promote  it. 

12.  His  toUl  in  this  refpeft  is  therefore  the  general  rule 
or  true  cri/^r/^»  of  morality,  as  what  infalliby  muft,  and 
what  alone  can,  efFedlually  fecure  to  us  our  ultimate  end, 
happinefs  upon  the  wholes   happinefs  in  fome  Certaiii 
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Jtaii^  or  fituation  above  and  befidc  thcvifiblcconfequence 
of  all  our  virtuous  aces  and  habits  ;  and  who  will  in  that 
ftatc  make  iis  mod  aoiple  amends  for  whatever  pains  wc 
take  here,  or  whatever  lofs  and  inconvenience  we  can 
poOibly  undergo  in  profecuting  of  them)  and  thereby 
makes  fuch  profecution  an  invariable  duty  to  us,  or  con- 
ftitutcs  a  perfeft  and  perpetual  obligation  thereto. 

13.  ThcXame  thing  may  be  either  traced  out  thus  and 
dcmonftrated«  by  reafon,  or  come  at  in  a  more  compen- 
dious way,  which  yet  will  have  equally  ftrong  and  pcrma-» 
nenc  efilr^s  upon  our  conftitution,  nay  commonly   more 
fudden  and  moreftriking  onesi   on  which  account  it  is  of* 
ten  miftaken  for  felf-evidence  or  intuition  :— I   mean  the 
power  of  ASSOCIATION»  which  was  juft  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Laihy  but  apply'd  to  the  prefent  purpofc  more  direft- 
ly  by  the  Author  of  the  Preliminary  Dijfertation^  and  from 
him  taken  up  and  confidcred  in  a  much  more  general  way 
by  Dr.  Hartley^  who  has  from  thence  folved  many  of  the 
principal  appeara.^ces  in  human  nature,  the  fcnfitive  part 
of  which,  fincc  Mr.  Locke's  Effay,  had  been  very  little  cul- 
tivated, and  is  perhaps  yet  to  the  generality  a  ierra  incogni^ 
ia\   how  interefting  foever,  as  well  as  entertaining,  fuch 
enquiries  muft  be  Found  to  be  2  on   which  account  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  no  more  thoughtful  perfons  are 
induced  to  turn  their  minds  this  way  •,   fince  lo  very  nobfe 
a  foundation  for  improvements  has  been  laid  by  both  thefe 
excellent  writers,  elpecially  the  laft  :  whofc  work  is,  I  beg 
leave  to  fay,  in  the  mam,  notwithftanding  all  its  abftrufe- 
nefs,  well  worth  (ludying  -,  as  it  opens  an  untrod  path  to 
many  ufcful  part»  of  fcicnce,  and  would  have  been  fuffici* 
ently  clear  and  convincing,  had  he  but  confined  hisobfer- 
vations  to  the  plain /^^J,  and  experiments,  on  which  it  was 
firft  founded,  without  ever  entering  minutely  into  the /i?:j/Jrj/ 
eau/e  of  fuch  phenomena  5^  as  the  great  Newton  wifcly  did  in 
the  point  of^gravitation^  throwing  his  whole  theory  of  that 
fame  jEtber  and  its  vibrations,  into  fome  modtft  queries  i 
aotwithftanding  his  very  probable  fuppofiiion  that  both 
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gravitation  in  the  greater  orbs,  and  all  fenfation  and  multu- 
kr  motion  in  all  animal  bodies,  might  depend  upon  it. 

14.  Nor  will  perhaps  this  principle  of  ajfociation  appear 
of  lels  cxterl  and  influence  in  ihe  intelleftual  world,  than 
that  of  gravity  is  found  to  be  in  the  natural.  It  is  aU 
ready  dif  ovcred  to  be  an  univerfal  law  of  our  nature^  inti* 
mately  connefted  with  the  mutual  operations  of  the  mind 
and  body,  notwithftanding  tho  odd  whimfical  appearance 
itfirft  made  in  Mr.  i>fifei?*s  clTiy,  ( though  he  applied  it  tq 
better  purpofcs  in  his  ConduS  of  the  Underjianding^  §  40.) 
and  its  being  fo  often  flighted  as  a  vague^  confufed  princi- 
ple by  later  writers;  particularly  Hucbefon.  Syfiem  of  Mo^ 
ral  Pkilofophy^  p.  55,  i^c.  And  though  we  may  poffibly 
never  comprehend  tr.e  caufe  that  aduates  it,  or  the  inftru- 
inent  by  which  it  is  exerted  (any  mure  than  wc  can  h^pe 
to  fee  the  bond  of  union  between  mind  and  body  •,  though 
this,  by  he  bye,  may  fccm  a  fair  i»ep  towards  it)  yet  *tis 
enough  tor  oqr  prefcnt  purpolc  if  the  principle  itelt  ha^ 
been  lo  far  explained  by  the  worthy  Author  abovtmen- 
fioned,  as  thcncc  to  dcn)onfl:rate  that  the  moral  Icnie  may 
be  wholly  generated  froni  lenfitive  [ilrafurts,  and  lupport- 
cd  by  them  :  which  I  apprehend  to  be  do;  e  effcftually. 
See  ais  Ol/fcrvaiions  o^  Many  v.  a.  p.  471,  6fr. 

15.  If  the  foremcntioned  account  of  our  acquiring  this, 
\noralfenfe  be  admitted,  it  is  flicwn  in  reality  to  be  no  more 
jthan  a  habit^  which  is  never  o\  itlclf  a  lure  and  lufBcicnc 
>aiV,  but  evidently  wants  fomc  other  regulation;  and  Jik^ 
all  other  habits  fliould  be  grounded  on  fome  Iplid  ptinci* 
pics  of  rcafon,  anucvcr  fubjtdl  10  them. 

16.  But  whether  this  account  be  admitted  or  not,  Mr, 
l,ockt  has  plainly  proved  that  it  m-uft  be  acquired  fomc 
^owor  other,  fincc  there  are  no  kind  of  praSical  principle's 
innate^  or  (o  much  as  [elf- evident:,  nor  can  our  knowledge 
of  any  moral  propofitions  be  intuitive  \  Jinceit  requires  dif;^ 
courfe  and  rer.jcning  to  difccver  the  certainty  of  their  truth. 
B  1.  C.  3.  5  ^.  which ptainty  depends  iip'cnjome  other  truth 
kMiefedent  to  them^  and  from  which  they  muji  be  deduced,  ibid. 

and 
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sitJ  men  may  veryjufffy  demand  a  rea/onfor  every  one  ofthem^  \ 
ib.  §  4«  which  rcaion  lies  in  another  province,  and  muft  be 
fetched  t'ro:n  the  natural  relations  of  the  things  and  per- 
Ions  that  furround  us,  /.  ^..  fr.  wfefitive  pleafureand  pain, 
on  which  hinge  all  our  paOians  turn,  and  trom  whence 
iDuft  be  derived  rfa-  great  rulw  of  our  a^flions,  ib.  %  3,  6» 
6fr.  and  B.  2.  Q.  20. 

1 7.  The  fame  jwd'cious  wrher  (Mr.  Locke')  has  account-  " 
cd  for  that  variety  of  moral  rules  vifible  amon^ift  men, /re;» 
tbz  different  forts  of  happinefs  they  have  a  profpell  ^/,  §  6.  as 
alio  from  their  education^  company  and  the  ciijloms  of  their 
£Ountry^  §  8.  any  of  which  ferves  to  (ht  coufcience  on  work, 
and, thereby  tends  to  diverfify  their  moral  rule  ;  which  if 
it  were  innate,  or  f  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing;  aoy  pro- 
perly narural  fenfe  or  inftind,  muft  one  would  think  be 
uniform  and  invariable :  but  whether  any  fuch  be  found 
a  nong  our  fpecies  is  after  all  a  matter  offa3  deter-minablc 
only  by  chole  who  are  well  convcrlant  m  the  early  educa- 
tion of  children, 'and  duly  q.jalificd  to  m^ke  juft  obfcrva- 
tions  on  thrir  original  frame,  and  native  dilpofitions.  If 
this  had  be^n  more  carefully  attended  to,  with  what  the 
lame  able  writer  has  delivered  concerning  the  true  hiltorf  ' 
of  the  human  mind,  I  fancy  a  right  theory  of  morals 
might  long  ago  have  been  laid  down  with  more  fucccfs  % 
and  in  particular  we  Ihjuld  have  been  fatisfied  that  any 
luch  principle  as  will  perpetually  influence  and  effcduaily 
induce  us  to  promote  the  happinels  of  others  abfolutely 
and  entirely  independent  of  our  own,  can  never  be  wrought 
out  of  our  original  feelings  j  or  ipring  from  that  primay 
and  purely  native  flock  of  our  ide.ts,  Q{\  which  are  ground- 
ed all  the  tribe  of  natural  appetites,  and  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  human  mind.  Ic  mult  therefore  either  be  fu- ^ 
pcrinduced  by  realbn,  in  view  of  attaining  our  great  end, 
asobi'crved  above;  or  come  in  under  tnc  head  ot  affocia* 
ti$n^  and  by  way  of  babit^  without  any  ultimate  end  or 
diltindt  view  at  all.  Thofe  of  the  other  fide  of  the  que(* 
tion  may  chufc  which  of  thclc  two  they  like  beft. 
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l8.  Fro'T!  the  whole  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  pra^ 
perly  but  one  eriginal  four^e  of  our  ideas,  i.  c.  /enjatton  ; 
nor  any  orighal  pleafures  or  pains  befidc  fcnfitivc  ones> 
however  varioufly  thefe  may  be  conrjbined,  abftrafted  or 
enlarged  :  and  therefore  any  innate  intelledtual  detcrnni'p 
nation,  or  moral  principle  wholly  lindcrived  from  and  na- 
turally independent  of  thefe^  leems  an  impoJUblity.  The 
intelleft  perceives  only  what  is  in  things,  and  if  there  bo 
nothing  in  the  mind  originally  befide  thefe  fame  fenfitive 
pleafures  of  pains,  then  can  it  conftjtutc  no  other  ciaf^i 
fundamentally  different  from  thefe,  and  much  lef$  direftly 
oppofite  to  them,  whatever  alteration^  or  improvements 
nr^ay  be  pfiade  amongfl  them  :  and  the  meiUiaa  mentis, 
will,  like  that  of  the  bcdy^  be  all  compofed  of  the  lame 
fort  ot  ingredients,  however  mixed  and  altered  in  the 
compofition. 

If  Mr.  Lockers  plan  were  once  rightly  uncjerftpod,  we 
ihould  have  little  room  for  any  difpute  ^bout  the  different 
natures  of  thefe  two  components  of  our  conftitution,  or 
the  diftind  principles  that  actuate  and  govern  them.  W? 
ihould  foon  find  that  all  found  philofophy  in  morals  is  en* 
tirelv  built  on  natural  philofophy,  and  never  to  be  fep^- 
rated  from  it.  But  we  feem  not  yet  to  have  followed  this 
great  Author  up  to  his  fi^ft  principles,  or  duly  traced  the 
confbquences  of  his  fyftem,  notwithftanc^ing  his  having 
been  to  long  and  juftly  admired  amongft  us  i  and  moft 
of  the  inveterate  prejudices  that  ufed  to  attend  his  con* 
futation  of  the  old  idledodirine  of  innate  idt as  znd  inftinSi 
be  now  wejl  nigh  worn  out.  Though  perhaps  even  yet 
there  may  b^  left  enow  to  prevent  an  impartial  examine* 
tibn  of  his  fcheme;  the  aim  and  tendency  whereof  is  no 
other  than  to  reduce  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge» 
and  ourhappinefs,  to  that  original  ^m^//a(y  which  nature 
fi^ems  to  have  obferyed  in  ^11  her  yrorks^ 
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CHAP.    I. 

Containlr^  Jhme  Principles  previoujly  necejfary  W 
tbe  Unaerjlanding  and  Solution  of  the  difficul-^ 
ty  about  the  Origin  of  EviL 


SECT.    I. 

Of  the  Knowledge  of  External  ObjeSts. 

,  LTT  IS  allowed  that  external  objefts  arc  made  That  fc». 

I.  known  CO  us  from  without  by  the  (enfes;  rations  re« 
but  we  have  entirely  forgot  how  lights  colours^  Sacnlll 
and  other  external  things   at   firft  afiedled  our  things  to 
fenfes  and  entered  the  mind;  nor  can  we  cafily  {"'a^w.** 
recoiled  he  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  knowledge  com  tU 
Concerning  thefe  things.  prefcnc* 

However  it  is  agreed  that  the  conceptions  which  ^^  ^"^ 
we  have  of  thefe  either  reprefentto.us  the  things 
themfel v^  s,  or  at  leaft  dif(  over  the  ptejnce  or  ope* 
rations  of  them :  That  the  fenfation  of  ligbt^  for 
inftance,  arifes  from  its  being  prefent  to  the  eyei 
«nd  fo  in  all  other  obje£ls  of  the  fenfes. 

II.  But  it  is  to  be  obfcrved  that  the  reprefen-  xhattfccft 
tations  of  things  which  we  have  from  the  fenfes,  areconfa. 
are  by  no  means  fimple,  but  very  much  confufcd  ^'^^  ^"^  ^ 

1    ^  ,.  1     r  ^  1         -L  complicate 

and  complicated)  for  example,  the  eye  reprc- ed,but?f« 
fents  to  the  mind  burning  wax^  i.  c.  a  thing  that  terwards 
is  hard,  round,  capable  of  being  melted  in  the  b^the  wi. 
fire^  redj  and  when  foftcned  by  heat  change-  deiiuiwu 
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^g;  an  in.  able  into  any  jfigure,  fufceptible  alfo  of  vari- 
this7n°     o^-^  cdours;    and   laftly,   rcfolvabtc  into  /moke. 
burning     Thc  cyc   exhibits   all    thefe   properties    in   the 
^*^'         burning  wax  almoft  at  one  glance,  but  the  «»- 
d^Jlanding  feparates  thofe  things   by  refleftion, 
which  the  fight  had  conveyed  to  the  mind  col- 
leftively.     For   it  perceives  that  the   wax  pre-» 
fcrvcs  its   effcnce   and   denomination,    though 
fcom.  round  it  bcturncd  into  fquare,  from  hard 
and  red,  into  foft  and  black.     From  whence  it 
appears  that  all  thefe  properties  arc  extrinfical  to 
it,  but  that   which  continues  under  all  thefe 
changes  is  called  its  nature  znAJulJlance^ 
^^^  ^J^      111.  By  fubftarrce  I  here  iinderftand  a   thincr 
of  our      which  the  mmd  can  conceive  by  ttjelf  as  dtjttnSl 
conccpii-    2iT\d  feparate  from  all  others:  For  that  thing,  thc 
ytjbu      conception  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  ano- 
quahties    ther,  nor  include  or  fuppofe  any  other,  is  to  us 
^Lle^'    ^J^kft^^^^i   and  accordingly  we,  diftinguilh   ic 
by  that  name;  but  that  which  implies  dipndcnee 
in  its   conception   we  call  a  *;W^,  or   aui.itnt. 
iFor  inftance.  We  can  conceive  a  certain  portion 
of  matter^  fuch  as  wax,  fetting  afide  all  others, 
and  alfo  without  any  particular /|[//r^:  But  we 
are  not  in  like  manner  able  to  conceive  any  par*  > 
ticular  figure  without  matter.    Wax  therefore  is 
a/j/^^r<?,  for  our  conceptions  reprefent  it  as  di^  . 
ftinEi^  divided  from,   and  independent  of  all  other- 
things  :  Non  is  it  neceflfary   to  the  knowledge 
thereof  that  we  join  the  conceptions  of  other 
things  when  we  think  of  it:  for  the  conceptions » 
of  that  and  thefe  contribute  nothing  to,  nor  Hand 
in  need  of  each   other  in  order  to  their  being 
vnderftood^     But  colour ^figureyjoftnefs  aid  hard^ 
Viejs  are  modes  or  accidents^  fincc  tlicy  cannot  be 
conceived  without  Ibmething  that  is   coloured^ 
fguredy  f(ft^  or  bard i   but  they  enter  not  into 
the  Jubfiame  or  n4iture  of  wax,  for  that  remains, 
^atever  m^y  become  of  tbeje. 

IV. 
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IV.  But  when  this  is  refolved  into  fmoke^    or  ^^^  ^   • 
fiamcy  it  has  no  longer  the  name  of  wax  given  to  th"°r.s  ^ 
it.     We  call  the  thing  W2x  which   is  applicable  any  fuch 
to  a  certain  peculiar  ufc;   but  when  it  is  once  ^^"f^^^ 
refolved  into  fmoke  or  flanne,  it  becomes  unfit 
for  that  ufe  to  which  wax  is   fubfervient ;    and 
therefore    changes   its    ejjence   and    appellation. 
What  then  docs  it  carry  along  with  it  under  all 
mutations?  It  is  always  extended^  and  capable  of 
motion  or  refi ;   ^nd  has   always  parts  which  arc 
Jeparahie    and  exclude  one   another  out  of  th6 
fame  place;   the  fubftance  thetefore  which  is  at- 
tended with  thcfc  qualities  or  properties  wc  call 
flatter,  (i.) 

V. 

N  O  T  E  §. 

(j.)  Our  Author*»  notion  of  fubftance^  at  including  all  tbc 
conitituent  piopiTiie»  of  any  thm^,  leems  to  be  moi*e  plain  and 
«gieeabic  to  nature,  and  therefore  of  greater  ufe  in  pl.ilofophjr 
than  that  which  is  commonly  received.  We  find  by  expeiienct 
that  a  thing  will  alwitys  exhibit  the  fame  ap^^earances  in  foma 
i^fpr^ts,  though  it  admit  of  change  in  others:  or  in  Mr.  I  o^ki'x 
language,  that  certain  numbers  of  (imple  ideas  go  conftantly  to- 


fhc 


thtrr,  whereaK  foine  others  do  not  i  the  former  of  thefe  we  call 
fttlfftaHCif  thing,  or  being  itfelf,    the  latter  are  teiined  itt 
det 


modes  or  accidents,  ^hus  ihc  fubftance  of  boJy^  as  far  as  wo 
know  of  it,  coiifiits  in  r>lidity  and  extcnlion  :  which  being  ne* 
tMrarily'iinite«  it  alfo  beccmes  capable  of  divifion,  figure  and 
niotrun.  Thefe  are  its  originiil,  inleprirahle  qualities,  which  con- 
ftitute  the  thing,  and  feeni  not  to  iicpeml  on  any  thing  elfe  as  a 
Jkhjed.  'But  a  particular  figure,  motion,  ^c,  «re  only  accidents 
6t  modes  of  it^  exigence,  whit  h  do  not  necefliuily  attend  it^ 
though  they  thcmfeivcs  cannc  t  be  fuppoled  to  exilt  without  it. 
The  fubitance  of  fpirit  confiib  in  the  ))owers  of  thinking  and 
a£ling,  which  likcwiic  admit  of  various  modifications.  Fhit 
feems  to  be  all  thitt  wt  can  learn  concerning  the  nature  of  things 
from  obferviition  and  experience.  "Xo  enquire  into  the  manner 
how  thefe,  wiiich  we  call  piopertles,  txiit  together,  or  to  at- 
ten  pt  to  explain  the  caufe^  ground,  or  reaibn  of  then  union,  is 
in  Yain  \  to  aflTign  the  word  fubftance  for  a  reprcfentation  of  it, 
is  fayins  nothing  y  it  is  fetting  a  mere  word  for  what  we  have 
neither  any  idea  of,  nor  occafion  foi .  I  nde^d  if  we  confuier  thefs 
primary  qualities  as  needing  fomething  to  inhere  in,  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  feek  for  fomcthini^  to  fupport  them  ;  and  by  the  fame  way  of 
Italoning  we  may  ftek  for  Ibmethin^  elfe  to  fupport  that  other 
fomething,  and  fo  on  ;  ai>d  at  laft  fhall  find  no  othei  fupport  for 
the  whole  but  the  caufe  which  produced  it.    Mr.  Locke^  though  he 

fave  into  this  way  ot  talking,  as  lie  wos  only  laying  down  the 
iftory  of  men*f  conceptions  on  the  fubje^i  yet  he  has  fuficiently 

Ihewa 
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irviiatiti»,      V.  What  is  obfcrvablc  in  wax,  may  alfo  be 
obferved  in  any  other  fubflanccj  which  we  know 

by 

NOTES. 

Aewn  his  diflike  of  it>  in  f  •  i.  C.  4.  $•  i8.  B.  1.  C.  13,.  (.  xS« 
1^,  t«.  and  C  »3.  4 .  t).  and  elfewhcre**  Dr.  Wi^h  is  of  opi- 
liioni  <  that  it  is  ipttroducipg  a  necdlefs  febektfiic  notion  info  the 
'  real  nature  of  things  and  then  fancyine  it  co  have  a  ^al  ex« 

*  iftence.*  Lopc^  p.  14.  Tha  Author  of  the  frocedurt^  Extent, 
$ec.  affirms»  *  that  as  far  as  we  dire^lly  know  the  eifential  pro- 

*  perties  of  any  fubftance.  fo  far  we  have  a  direct  knowledse  of 

*  Che  fubftance  itfelfi  and  If  we  had  a  direct  knowledge  of  aU 
'  the  eflential  properties  of  anv  fubltanee,  we  (hould  have  an 

*  adequate  knowledge  of  that  fybftance }  for  furely,  if  there  be 

*  any  meaning  in  words,  the  knowing  any  of  the  eflential  pra- 

*  perties  of  a  thing,  is  knowingy»  mucb  of  its  vety  fubltanee  or 

*  eifence  }'  f  meaning  the  fame  by  thefe  two  laft  words,  though 
Mr.  Locke  ufes  theni  in  a  ? ery  different  fignification  ;  the  focnier 
being  onlv  that  which  makes  any  thing  an  ent  or  being  ;  the  latter 
that  whicB  makes  it  a  being  of  this  or  that  fort  t  of  which  be« 
Jow. 

In  ihort»  whatever  is  underilood  by  this  wprd  fuhfiance  j^  it 
fannot.  as  Mr.  Locke  obfenresyt  be\applled  to  God»  fpirits, 
and  body»  in  the  fame  fenfe ;  and  therefore  the  application  of 
this  and  the  like  doubtfi  1  terms  to  fubje^s  of  a  very  different; 
nature  (efpecially  that  of  (ubfiratum^  which  more  apparently 
«on^nes  our  thoughts  to  body)  mufi  needs  occaiion  error  ana 
confufion. 

But  though  our  author*s  notion  of  fubftance  be  very  defen* 
Kbie,  he  has  applied  the  word  matter  to  the  idea  of  body,  where* 
of  matter  is  only  a  partial  conception,  containing  nothing  more 
than  the  ideaof  a  foiid  fubftance,  which  is  every  where  the  fame^, 
Thefe  two  terms  therefore  cannot  be  put  ope  for  the  o'her,,  fB. 
Mr.  Locke  obierves,  though  indeed  they  are  often  ufed  pro* 
mifcuoufly. 

Upon  tnit  occaBon  it  mav  not  be  improper  to  obrcrve»  that 
the  various  fignifications  of  thefe  general  terms,  matter,  fubfioMCf,, 
tfence^  £(c.  will  fervc  to  convince  us,  in  the  tiilt  place,  that 
thefe  words  do  not  denote  the  manner  how  things  really  eaift, 
but  only  our  manner  of  conceiving  them  \  and  fecondly,  that 
there  aie  no  real  exiftences  ftridly  conformable  to  this  our  man- 
ner of  conceiving  them,  f.  /•  in  geueraU.  For  if  either  thef^ 
general  terms  ftood  for  things  really  exifting  under  fuch  a  pre* 
cifion,  or  this  our  way  of  conceiving  things  were  Hxed  by  na.« 
tnre,  neither  of  them  would  be  fo  various  and  uncertain  as  we 
ind  they  are.  The  efid  of  making  thefe  general  concefttofit  is  to 
range  things  into  forts  for  the  convenience  of  language.  The 
manner  of  acquiring  them  is  as  follows* 

Wc 

*  Comp.  Coluber* %  ennui ry  into  the  exiftence  and  nature  of 
Cod,  p.  «17.  218.  and  Sperhck'%  Vindic.of  the  Trin.  p.  ^9,  9r« 
aud  Watts^i  pbilofophical  Eflays,  Elf.  a.  f  B.  I.  C.  iH.  p.  St. 
ii,    {  B.  II.  C«  Md.  J  iS.  B.  ill.  C.  s.  ^  15« 
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by  tht/enfe?.    For  all  things  that  arc  perceived 
by  ihc  ftdfcs  adftiit  of  the  like  charigci,  and  the 

above- 

NOTES. 

We  are  at  firft  only  acquainted  with  pirticular  fubftlndes  \ 
but  obfervin^  thslt  as  thefe  particular  fubftancet   diffbr  in   fomfe 
refpe^is,  Co  tli£y  agree  in   others,  i.  e,  thollgh  this  particular 
(iibftance  excites  in  the  mind  Tome  iimple  idea  ot  ideas,   which 
another  c!oes  notj  yet  there  are  fome  ideasfex^ited  equally  from 
both)  we  take  no  notice  of  .thofe  ideas  in  which  two  or  more  par<* 
ticular  fubftances  differ,  but  feleft  thofe  only  in  which  they  agree, 
tod  conned  them  into  one   tomplex    idea  by  giving  them  one 
name.     Which  complex  idea  Incomes  geheral^  i.  r.  it  may  btf 
affirmed  of,  or  belongs  tb,  or  is  found  in  more  thto  one  particu-^ 
lar  fubftance  \  and  the  feveral  fubtiances  of  which  it  is  affirmed^ 
Itc,  are  faid  to  be  contained  under  that  general  idea.     General 
ideas  of  fubftances  therfore  are  not  made  by  aJJirtg  all  or  any 
6f  the  particiilat*  ideas  found  in  each  fubllance,  or  by  that  refined 
method,  which  the  Author  of  the  Pf^edure  imagines,  of  adding 
and  omitting  them  at  the  fame  time  \   but  only  by  leaving  out 
all  thofe  ideas  in  which  two  or  more  particular  fubftances  differ» 
and  retaining  thofe  in  which    they  agree.    And  from  general 
ideas  thus   made  we  proceed  to  more  general  ones   in  the  fame 
^y,  viz,  by  always  dropping  the  particulars  wherein  they  dif- 
fer.   Thus  obferving  a  certain   agreement  among  individoal», 
and  omitting  the  refl,  we  form  an  idea  of  the  [tvtrzl /pedes,    Iti 
like  manner,  leavine  out  the  diftinguilhing  marks  of  each  ipecies» 
We  get  an  idea  of  the  genus,  fuch  as  man,  heafi,  or  of  a  higher 
genus,  fuch  as  animal  i  and  again  by  dro|)ping  that  by  which 
animals  are  diftinguiflied  from  all  other  things^  we  acquire  the 
the  flill  more  general  idea  of  being  or  fuhjiance.     When  any  one 
of  thefe  general  ideas  is  found  in  a  particular  thing,  it  is  called 
the  eJltMce  of  chat  thing  :  EJfence  therefore  is  only  that  general 
abilra^  idea  in  the  mind  by  which  we  detennine  any  thing  to  be 
of  tJiis  or  thatybr/,  which  fort  we  (ignify  by  fuch  a  general  name, 
as  animal,  or  Matter,      So  that  the  lame  auality  may  be  eflential 
or  not  eOTential  to  any  thing  according  as  that  thing  is  ranked  un* 
der  a  different  ybr/.» 

In  the  fame  way  that  we  make  general  ideas  of  fubftances  wo 
alfo  confidcr  ^n^t  properties,  modes  and  relations,  vi&,  by  fepa* 
rutins  them  from  all  other  properties,  &'r.  with  which  they  are 
found  in  Nature,  or  from  all  particular  fubjefls  in  which  the/ 
inhere,  and  leaving  only  Cb  much  as  irmains  in  common,  and 
includes,  or  may  ^  affirmed  of  every  property,  <^c,  of  that  kind  i 
Thus  obferving  that  all  bodies  agree  in  bsin^  extended,  as  well 
ai  folid,  thougli  they  differ  never  fo  much  in  magnitude  and  fi- 
gure, we  rake  the  former  of  tliefe  properties  apart  from  the  latter, 
as  alio  from  any  particular  magnitude  or  (hape,  and  call  it,  extern* 
fyn  in  the  abltract^  which  being  thus  made  general,  it  will  com«> 
prehtnd  all  particular  extenfion»,  and  may  be  enlarged  every  viray 
and  ainplified  in  infinitum  i  we  can  conceive  it  as  exilting  beyond 
the Itm^a  ot  body,  and  by  adding  the  confufed  idea  of  ^fubftra* 
Vt*^.  turn 

*  See  Locke  6.  UU  C.  iu  J.  4i  5,  ^e. 
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abovcmentioned  properties  continue  both  under^ 
and  after  all  chefc  motions  and  mli cations.     Any 

fen- 

NOTES, 

him  to  it,  it  will  become  independent,  »nd  ferve  both  as  a  common 
meafure  and  a  common  receptacle  for  all  bodies,  which  probably 
tonftitutes  (>ur  idea  bf  J^dce,  See  nofes  %  and  9.  In  the  fi<me 
ifiannet  we  iform  an  univerfal  motte^  «i/.  g*  Obl'eiving  a  train  ot 
ideas  fucceeding  one  another  in  our  miwds  at  certam  diliances, 
and  being  confcious  that  we  curfelves  exilt  while  we  rective  thcm^ 
or  that  bur  exiltence  is  commenfurate  to  this  rucfceifron,  we  get 
the  idea  of  continuing.  Obfcrving  alfo  that  feveral  other  thiiigi 
continue  as  well  as)  ourfelves,  we  find  that  the  fame  afteftioD  be- 
long to  them  s  but  it  being  an  endlefs  work  to  form  as  many 
di(hn£^  ideas  of  this  kind  as  there  are  things  that  thus  continue, 
we  abftrafl  from  particular  exigences  and  make  one  general  idea 
t^ eontinmance^  which  ferves  for  all  $  and  this  is  durdtton. 

The  parts  or  periods  of  this  common  duration  we  call  timei 
atid  evei-v  thing  which  is  commenfurate  to  them  is  meafured  by 
it,  and  (aid  to  ekill  in  it,  after  the  fame  manner  as  was  ubferved 
before  of  fpace. 

Mixed  modes  and  relations  are  combinations  of  ideas  of  diffe* 
rent  kinds  voluntarily  put  together  and  conne£led  by  their  names; 
Such  as  goodne/s,  gratitude  i  identity,  necejitj,  Sec.  Thel'e  ar6 
apparently  the  work  of  the  mind,  and  though  many  of  them  have 
a  real  foundation  in  Nature,  and  may  be  found  by  obfervation  ia 
the  concrete,  yet  they  are  generally  got  before  from  information 
or  invention,  abftradled  from  particular  fubjefls,  and  lodged  ici 
the  mind  with  general  names  annexed  to  them,  according  as  the 
circumdances  o^  perfons  and  conveniencies  bf  life  require.  Sec 
lode,  B.  III.    C.  iii. 

1  have  been  the  longer  on  this  fubjeCl  of  alftrqB  ideas,  fince 
notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Locke  has  hinted,  the  nature  of  them 
feeros  to  be  but  little  underftojd,  otherwife  we  (hould  never  hear 
of  our  ideas  of  infinity,  of  fpace,  duration,  &c.  requiring 
an  external  ideatum  or  ohje^i*ve  reality  j — of  their  being  reru 
attributes  and  neceflfarily  interring  the  exiltence  of  feme  immenfe 
and  eternal  being;— whereas  all  univerfals,  or  abltrafl  ideas,  iuch 
as  thefe  evidently  are,  (See  Dr.  Clarke  s  anfwer  to  the  4.th  letter) 
exiil  under  x\\:ix  formality  no  wheie  but  in  the  mind,  neither  have 
'  they  any  other  foundation,  nor  can  they  be  a  proof  of  any  things 
beiide  that  power  which  the  mind  has  to  form  them. 

If  the  nature  of  mixed  modes  and  relations  were  fufficiently  at» 
tended  to,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  averted  that  our  ideas  of 
perfef^  goodnefs,  wifdom,  power,  ^c,  arc  all  inadequate  and 
only  negative ;  that  all  our  knowledge  of  thefe  perfections  is  im* 
proper,  indirt£t,  ;xTi6  oxi\y  analogical,  and  that  the  whole  kind» 
nature,  effence  and  idea  of  them  is  entirely  different  when  ap- 
plied to  God,  from  what  it  is  when  predicated  of  his  creatures, 
whereas  thefe  being  arbitrary  combinations  of  ideas  made  with- 
out regard  to  any  particulai  fubjeft  in  which  they  may  inhere, 
they  are  evidently  their  own  archetypes,  and  therefore  cannot  but 
ht  adequate  And  pofiti*ve :  they  are  what  they  are  immutably  and 
vniveriaily  i  theii-  natures  and  ejfences  muft  be  tSie  lame  wherever 

they 
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fcnfible  obje6b,  however  changed,  is  always  ^;r- 
/^xiUdj  moveable,  coyifijiing  ofjolid,  diJiinSi  and  di- 
vtfible  parts. 

VI.  Not  that  this  is  a  definition,   or  idea  (2.)  That  thi* 
€if  matter,  any  more  than  the  former  was  o{  juh-  ^^^^'^'^^^ 
^tfiff^,  buc  that  hereby  we  are  acquainted  with  its  ic°achth« 

prefcncei 

NOTES. 

tftey  arc  found,  or  to  whatfoever  fubjcft  we  apply  them,  fo  lon'g 
at  tlve  fame  numbtr  uf  ideas  are  included  under  the  fame  word  \ 
and  nothing  more  is  requiGte  than  that  the  ideas  thus  put  to- 
gether be  confiftcnt  to  make  all  oiTr  knowledge  concerning  them, 
tial^  proper^  direS^  adequate  and  uni*uerfaL  See  Locke^  B.  IV. 
C.  iv.  §.  5,  6»  csff.  ' 

I  (hall  trouble  the  readrr  no  farther  on  this  head  than  only  to 
obfervc,  th:\t  the  meihod  of  formjilg  general  ideas  (which  our  au- 
thor had  advanced  in  his  firft  note,  and  which  has  been  lince  Ctfed 
by  another  eminent  writer  •)  by  making  the  idea  of  one  indivi- 
dual ftand  for  the  whole  fpecies  j  muft  be  wron^  on  this  very 
account,  *v/«.  that  according  to  it  umverfaU^  fuch  as  animal ot 
Matter  v(^>uld  have  a  real  exiitencc  m  the  fame  prccife  manner  i\\ 
which  we  confider  them  j  whereas  under  luch  precifions  they  aie 
eonfeifedly  the  creaiuse*  of  our  own  minds,  and  exilt  nowhere 
fife.  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  therefore  with  analoyjf  in 
forming  apraQ  Utust  we  can  never  come  at  them  by  fubUitut- 
ing  one  particular  for  the  reft  j  but  on  the  contrary  muli  conceive 
them  by  removing  all  particulars  of  exil^encc  and  leaving  only 
what  rcm:tins  in  common,  as  explained  above.  See  Locke,  B. 
III.  C  iii.  §.  7>  S,  9.  or  IVatts's  logic,  Part  I..  C.  iii.  §.  3. 
or  the  words  ebftra3ion  and  general  in  Cbambers^s  dictionary. 

(1.)  Our  author  confines  this  word  idea  to  the  fenfe  in  which 
if  was  fird  ufed  by  Plato,  viz.  as  an  image  or  reprefcntation  of 
the  fuppofed  ejfence  of  things ;  in  which  fenfe  it  was  attribtit-ed 
peculiany  to  God,  wIk>  was  faid  to  perceive  things  immediately 
Djr  \\i^\t  ejfinces,  whereas  we  only  know  ibem  by  certain  marks  or 
tharaQers,  or  by  analogy. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  expbin  this  in  his  note  upon  the  place}, 
which  is  omitted  as  wc  apprehend  the  term  to  be  much  better  ex- 
plained and  moie  conveniently  applied  by  Mr, ^Locke,  who  makes 
the  word  idea  (land  for  eveiy  thing  about  which  the  mind  is  con* 
verf.mt,  or  wTiichcan  he  the  objiCt  of  perception,  thought  or  un« 
derftanding;  in  which  lar«;e  fenfe  wc  have  an  idea  of  matter  or 
body,  oi  fubfiance,  and  fpace\  nor  can  we  dilpute  the  leality  of 
fuch  i()eas  or  .of  their  ciiufes,  or  ceafe  ta  be  furpriled  at  ihefs 
readers,  who  were  {^  far  from  underitanding  Mr.  L^cke,  as  tofup- 
pofe  that  an  inquifitivc  attention  to  his  writings,  and  thofj  of 
JMalebrancb,  could  polUhly  give  binh  to  Bidiop  Berkley  s  dilbe- 
Jief,  of  th-  r^ealexirtence  of  matter  or  an  external  world  i  lince 
the  former  (Locke)  has  fo  very  cffcdually  edablifhed,  the  reality 
of  our  [cniitive  knowledge.  V.  Biogr.  Brit.  Art.  Berkley  id. 
Ed*  p.  »49.  * 

•  Dr.  Brcivftt  Bilhop  of  C$rke,  Procedure,  ice. 
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Mtf  of     prefencci  and  diftinguifh  it  from  every  other 

oniyfliewi  <"*ng»  ^s  wc  know  a  man  by  his  countenance, 

1ft»  the       and  other  circumftances:    Nor  is  it   nccelTary 

SS[n^ifli  ^*^^^  ^^^^  (hould  be  applicable  to  vXi/ubftance^  at 

Ubj»        all  timesi  and  to  that  alone:  For  it  is  enough  if 

for  this  particular  time   and  occafion  we  knoiV 

the  particular  Jubftance  we   are  talking  of  by 

them;  and  fufiiciently  dillinguifh  it  from  other 

things. 

flow  wc        VII.  It  is  to  beobferved  farther,  that  when  a 

^t^    part  of  this  matter  is  removed  another  fucceeds 

tnc  know-  f        ^,         ,  ,         .  •       i       /•  « 

Mge  of  into  Its  place,  but  is  not  m  the  fame  place  con- 
i>*^'-  fiftent  with  it.  Plate  therefore  feems  to  be  fome-* 
thing  beyond,  be(ide  and  diflind  from  the  mat" 
ter  which  it  receives.  For  as  from  hence  that 
wax  was  fucceflively  capable  of  different  forms, 
figures,  colours  and  changes,  it  appears  that 
fomething  is  in  it  beHde,  and  different  from  all 
thefe,  which  wc  call  the  matter  of  the  wax :  fo 
in  like  manner  from  bene  c  that  the  fame  place  of 
fpace  receives  more  and  different  bodies  and  par- 
ticles of  matter  fucceffively,  but  cannot  admit 
.more  than  one  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  appear 
that  flace  or /pace,  is  as  diftinft  from  matter  or 
body,  as  wax  is  from  the  colouxs  fucceflively  re« 
ceived,  and  dots  not  depend  on  them  any  more 
than  wax  does  on  any  particular  form.  . 
iVhaiit  £  VIII.  If  therefore  we  fct  afidc,  or  annihilate 
matter^  whatfoever  ftill  remains  will  all  belong 
to  the  nature  o(  fpace i  as  in  the  former  cafe  when 
we  had  fet  afide  the  properties  df '  wax^  that 
which  belonged  .to  the  matter  or  fubftance  of  it 
remained.  If  you  alk  what  that  is  ?  I  anfwer, 
firft  local  mobility  is  to  be  .fct  afidci  for  that 
feems  peculiar  to  matter,  Secondly,  an  aftual 
Jeparaticn  of  parts,  for  what  is  immoveable  canndt 
be  divided.  Thirdly,  impenetrability ^  or  folidityj 
for  that  fuppofes  motion,  and  is  neccffary  to  the 
produdion  of  it.    It  remains  therefore  that 

Jpai% 
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Spate  (as  we  conceive  it)  be  fomething  extended 
immoveable,  capable  of  receiv  n^  or  containing 
matter»  and  pen.  trable  by  it  Though  therefore 
we  have  not  a  definition  or  idea  of  fpdce^  prv)perljr 
fo  called;  yet  we  can  hereby  lufliciently  dif- 
tinguifli  it  from  every  other  thing,  and  may  rea-  . 
fon  about  it  as  much  as  we  have  occafion.  ^j^^ 

IX.  Thefe  three  conceptions,  namely,  of  fen-  three  coo* 
Cblc  qualities  (viz.  motion^  &c.)   of  matter  and  ceptfons, 
fpace^  feem  to  be  the   chief  of  thofe  which  we  ^'*fii,io^ 
have  from  without,  and  fo  natural   to  ufs  that  auaiitief 
there  is  no  reafonable  man  but  perceives  them  in  ly-  s- ™9!r 
himfelf.     There  are  fome  who  deny  that  fpace  ^^i\atter 
IS  any  thing  diftindt  from  matter^  nor  is  it  much  ^ndjface, 
toourpurpofe  whether  it  be  or  no:  Yet  we  can-  f"J"ch^ef* 
not  without  offering  violence  to  dur  underftand-  of  thofc 
ings,  deny  but  that  the  conception  of /pace  is  dif-  ^^^^^^^ 
tina  from  the  conception  of  matter,  (3.)  ^*"*^° 

SECT. 

NOTES. 

().)  Though  fo  much  nolfe  has  been  heard  about  JPacii 
(which  Leibnitz  juftly  calls  an  idol  of  fome  modern  Engltjhmen  :) 
mnd  Ko  great  ufe  made  of  it  in  demon ftrating  the  divine  attributes, 
in  a  way  which  fome  ftilc  a  priori  i  yet,  I  am  forced  to  confeft 
that  I  cannot  poflibly  frame  any  other  notion  of  it,  than  either,  Hrft, 
as  the  mere  negation  or  ahfence  of  matter ^  or  fecondly,  a»  the 
exrenfion  of  My^  confidered  abftra6lly  or  feparate  from  any  par* 
ticuUr  body  {  or  thirdly,  as  nfuhjeQ  ovfubfiratum  of  that  lame 
gtneral  extenjion,  for  which  latt  notion  fee  N,  9. 

Now  according  to  the  firft  fuppofition  we  may  indeed  have  a 
psfitive  idea  of  it,  as  well  as  oi  fiUmey  darknefs^  and  many 
other  privations ;  at  Mr.  Locke  has  fully  proved  tiut  we  have  and 
(hewn  th^rfafon  of  it,  B.  xii.  c.  viii.  §.  4.  But  to  infer  froni 
luch  an  idea  of  fpace,  that  fpace  itfelf  is  fomething  external,  and 
has  a  i-eal  exigence,  feems  to  be  no  better  arguing,  than  that  becaufe 
we  have  a  different  idea  of  darknej's  from  that  of  light  j  of  ft- 
lence  from  that  of  y^K/r^/;  of  the  abjence  of  any  thing,  from  that 
of  ilM  preftncii  theicforc  darknefs,  (ffc,  mult  be  fomething  po- 
fitive»  and  have  at  real  an  exigence  as  light  has :  and  to  deny 
that  we  haye  any  pofitive  idea,  «r,  which  is  the  vrry  lame,  any 
idea  at  all,  of  the  privations  above-mentioned  (for  every  idea,  as 
it  it  a  perception  of  the  mind,  muft  necellarily  be  politive,  thoukh 
it  irife^  from  what  Mr.  Locke  juftly  calls  a  pn*vative  cauji) 
to  deny,  I  iiiy,  that  we  have  thefe  ideas,  will  be  to  deny  expe- 
rience and  contradift  common  fenCe.  There  arc  thertfoic  ideas, 
an4  Jimpli  onct  t0O|  which  have  nothing  ad  extra  coirciponUent 
to  themj  DO  pioptr  idcHtum^  archetype^  orebieilive  leality,  and 

f  1  ii» 
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S  E  C  T.    II. 
Of  the  Enquiry  after  the  Firfi  Caufe. 

Ancnqui.  L  OUppofing  thcfc  thrcc^  viz.  motion^  matter^ 

cerning  ^  zvi^fface^  wc  are  in  the  next  place  to  cxa- 

motion,  mine  whether  they  be  of  themfelves,  or  of  fome- 

•*"*."?*'»  thing 

and  fpace:  '     m  o  T  i?  c 

inrhcthcr  NOTES. 

they  exift  I  do  not  fee  ^ivhy  that  o^ fpace  may  not  be  reckoned  one  of  them. 

of  them«     To  fay  that  y^iif^  muft  have  exiftence,  becanfe  it  has  feme /r*» 

felvet«  pertiest  for  iultance,  peaetrahilitj,  or  a  capactiy  of  receiving 
Dody,  feemt  to  iite  the  fame  as  to  urge  that  darknefs  muft  be 
fometbing,  becaufe  it  h  is  the  power  or  property  of  recei<vin^  light ; 
JiUuc€  the  property  of  admttting  found  \  and  abfence  the  pi  operty 
of  being  fupplied  by  prefnce^  i.  e.  to  afllgn  ablblute  negations» 
and  fuch  as  by  the  fame  wuy  of  reafaning  may  be  applied  to  »o- 
ibingf  and  then  call  them  poficive  properties  {  and  fo  conclude 
that  the  cbimira  thus  c loathed  with  them  muft  needs  ht  fometbing* 
Setting  afide  the  names  of  its  other  pretended  properties  (which 
names  al(b  are  as  meiely  negative  as  the  fuppofed  properties  to 
iRfhich  they  belong)  thole  that  attribute  extenfion  to  fpace  feem 
itot  to  attend  to  the  true  notion  of  that  property,  which,  as  the 
fchoolmen  defiiie  it  (and  let  them  who  like  not  this  definition  try 
to  give  us  a  better)  is  to  have  tartes  extra  partes^,  ^nd  as  fuch^ 
i.  #.  as  including  parts  (which  parts,  as  they  difer  in  iituation 
from  each  other,  may  have  things  predicated  of  fome  of  them  dif« 
ferent  from  thofc  which  can  be  predicated  of  others)  appears 
plainly  inconfiftent  with  their  own  idea  of  what  they  call  dmplc, 
tinifoitn,  indivifible  fpace,  and  is  applicable  to  body  only.  And 
to  attribute  extenfion  or  parts  to  fpace,  according  to  the  iirft  no- 
tion of  it  laid  down  by  us,  will  be  the  fame  as  to  talk  of  the  ex- 
tendon  or  parts  of  abfcnce,  of  trivatiottt  or  of  mere  notbiag» 
Laftly,  to  a(k  if  fpace  under  the  fccond  notion  of  that  woid  (i.r. 
as  extenfion  in  the  abftra6>)  be  extended  or  have  parts,  is  appa- 
rently abfurd  $  it  is  the  fame  with  that  noted  queftion  of  the  man» 
who  being  told  that  to  have  riches,  was  to  be  rich,  aiked  if  riches 
then  themfelves  were  rich. 

According  to  the  firll  fuppofition  then,  fpace  wijl  be  mere  mo» 
entitj,  or  nothing,  i.  e,  noihmg  can  be  affirmed,  but  every  thing 
denied  of  its  according  to  the  fecond,  it  will  be  only  an  abftraS 
idea  formed  in  the  mind  from  a  property  peculiar  to  matter,  which 
property  abitra£led  in  idea  cannot  itfelf  admit  of  any  other  pro- 
perties, nor  be  applicable  to  the  Di^vine  nature,  nor  capable  of 
pofitive  infinitj  in  any  i-efoeft.  As  to  the  lalt,  *  li  fpace,  fay» 
'  D.r.  Cud^Morfb,  be  concluded  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  extern^ 
'  ^<7«and  difance  of  bodjn  or  matter  confidered  in  general  (with- 
'  out  refpei't  to  this  or  that  particular  body)  and  ahflraSflj  in 
'  order  to  the  concepticn  of  motion  and  the  menfuration  of  thinn» 
*  then  do  we  fny  tnat  there  appearcib  no  fufficieot  grounds  for 

«thi» 
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thing  clfc  ?  If  they  extft  of  themfelves,  the  en- 
quiry is  at  an  end.  For  thofc  things  that  exiftby 
natun  are'caufes  of  extftence  to  themfelves^  /.  e. 

do 

NOTES. 

«  this  pofiti've  infinity  of  fpacc,  we  being  certain  of  no  more  than 

*  this,  that  be  the  world,  or   any  figuratc  body,  never  fo  great, 

*  It  is  not  impofnble  but  that  it  might  ftill  be  greater  ana  greater 
«  Without  end.     Which  indefiniti  increafablenefs  of  body  and 

*  rpace  Teems  to  be  miftaken  for  a  pofitive  infinity  thereof.  Whcrc- 

*  as  for  this  vciy  reafon,  becaulie  it  can  never  be  io  great ^  but 

*  that  more  magnitude  may  fttll  be  added  to  it,  there^re  it  can 
«  never  be  pofitively  infinite. 

*  To  conclude  therefore,  by  fpace  without  thr  finite  world,  is 

*  to  be  urdvTrtood  nothing  but  the  poffibiJity  of  body  farther  and 

*  ftrther  without  end,  yet  fo  as  never  to  reach  ttt  infinity.* 
Hence  appears  the  weaknefs  of  that  common  argument  urged  by 

Oaffendus,  Dr.  Clarke^  and  Rapbfim^  f^r  tht  abfolute  infinity  o/ 
/P^^f  viz.  From  the  inlpoflibility  of  letting  ^0««^/ or /i/»ifi  to  iti 
iince  that,  fay  they,  would  be  to  fuppofe  fpace  bounded  by  fiime- 
tbimg  which  itfeff  occupies  fpace,  or  elfe  by  nothing,  both  which 
are  contradi^ions. 

Which  argument  cither  firft  of  all  (bppofes  that  fpace  is  really 
»  fome  fbingf  or  fome  pofitive  quality  ;  which  wants  to  be  proved. 
Or  elfe  irouroperly  applies  bounds  and  bounders,  to  mere  non- 
entity, or  Dare  poflibihty  ;  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea 
of  bounds. 

If  therefore  we  take  fpace  in  the  firft  notion  laid  down,  then  its 
unboundednefs  will  (as  Cud'wortb  fays)  fignify  nothing  but 
the  poflibility  of  body  farther  and  farther  without  end ;  according 
«o  which  fenfe,  let  us  (hte  their  ufual  qneftion  in  other  words, 
and  the  great  fallacy  and  impropriety  of  it  will  appear.  What  it 
there,  fay  they,  beyond  this  (pace  ?  You  mufl  imagine  more  fuch 
fpace,  or  nothing.  What  is  there,  (iay  we,  beyond  \\i\% poffibility  of 
ixijieuce  f  You  mufl  either  imagine  more  fuch  pojpbility  of  exifience^ 
or  mere  nothingf  i.  e.  non  exifience.  What  conl'equence  can 
poffibiy  be  drawn  from  luch  an  odd  kind  of  argumentation } 

But  if  fpace  be  taken  in  the  fecond  fenfe,  i.  /.  as  extenfion  in 
MhAroBo,  then  the  meaning  of  our  not  being  able  to  fet  bounds  to 
f/ will  only  be,  that  we  have  a  power  of  enlarging  our  abltra^ 
idea  f »  tnfinitum^  or  that  we  always  find  in  ouHelves  the  fame 
ability  to  add  to,  or  repeat  it ;  and  if  we  always  find  that  we  can 
add,  we  fliall  never  find  that  me  cannot  add,  which  (as  a  very 
eminent  writer  on  the  fubjc6l  ||  obferves)  is  all  the  myftery  of  the 
matter,  and  all  that  can  be  underttood  by  infinite  fpace. 

But  it  is  farther  urged  that  there  muft  be  fomethmg  more  in  the 
nrefent  cafe  5  for  *wefind  not  ohly  a  po<wer  of  enlarging  the  idea, 
but  find  it  impofible  to  fet  bounds  to  the  thing;  njobereas,  'we  can 
enlarge  the  idea  of  matter  to  infinity,  andean  alfofet  bounds  to  the 
thing  itfelf.  In  anlWer  to  the  firlt  prt  of  this  objection  it  is  a(k* 
ed.  What  thing,  I  pray  you,  but  the  thing  in  your  own  mind, 

F  1  that 

•  Trae  intell.  fyft,  p.  644  and  766.  H  Dr.  Waterland  MS. 
•ftcrwards  pttbliOied  in  the  controverfy  with  Mr.  Jaekfon,  abwyt 
the  idcM  of  J^eice,  timep  ,&c« 
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do  not  ftandin  need  of  any  external  iau/e;  if 
they  depend  on  fomcthing  clfc,  there  will  be  a 
queftion  about  that  alfo,  what  it  is,  and  what  arc 
its  properties. 

^    ^      •  II.  We 

NOTES. 

that  is,  the  idea  ?  Prove  it  to  be  a  thing  and  then  we'll  enquire 
whether  it  hat  bounds  m*  not }  but  to  Uy  the  thing  is  infinite  or 
boundleft,  before  you  have  proved  it  to  exid,  or  to  be  a  thing, 
is  too  large  a  ftcp  to  take.  The  above-mentioned  excellent  writer 
folves  the  difficulty  ariiing  from  the  fecond  part  of  the  objefiion 
by  another  parallel  cafe,   *  When  I  confider  the  nurtiber  of  the 

<  ftars,  I  can  go  numbering  on  in  my  thoughts  ftill  more  and 

<  more  in  ftars  mfMitum^  but  I  can  fet  bounds  to  them,  can  Aid« 

*  pofe  number  finite,  but  to  number  itfclf  I  can  fet  no  boundtJYcC 

<  what  is  number?  Nothing  but  an  abftra^l  idea,  nothing  mi 
«  ixtraf  and  to  fay  that  number  is  in^nite,  comes  only  to  this, 

*  that  we  can  fet  no  bounds  to  our  facultv  of  numbering,  it  be- 

*  ing  always  as  eafy  to  add  to  a  thouiand,  or  a  million,  one 
«  more,^  ^c,  as  to  one.    Well  then,  to  fet  bounds  to  number  la 

*  the  abftra6^,  is  to  fet  bounds  to  the  faculty  itfelf,  and  to  deny 
«  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  add,  when  I  plainly  perceive  that  I 

*  can}  and  fo  is  a  dire^l  contradiction.     But  as  to  the  number 

*  of  ftars,  or  hairs,  or  meu,  or  any  thing,  I  can  fet  bounds  to 

*  that,  without  any  contradiction,  becaufe  it  ftill  leaves  me  in 

*  pofleffion  ot  the  power  of  numbering,  which  I  find  I  have ;  ai»d 

*  which  does  not  require  any  fubjeCt,  ad  extras  but  may  go  on 

*  independent  of  any,  and  indiftei-ent  to  all.    Now  to  apply  this 

<  to  other  cafes  i  the  mind  finds  in  itfelf  the  faculty  of  enlarging 

*  and  extending  its  idea  of  extenfion.    It  can  apply  it  to  matter» 

*  or  can  let  it  alone  t  can  fuppofe  matter  infinitely  expanded,  or 
'  can  fet  bounds  to  it.  But  to  fet  bounds  to  all  extenfion,  as  well 
'  imaginary  as  real,  is  cramping  the  faculty,  is  denying  it  the 

*  power  of  enlarging,  which  is  always  prefent  to  the  mind,  and 

<  which  (he  can  never  lofe  |  and,  in  a  word,  is  a  contradt^on» 

<  Any,  either  imaginary,  or  real  fubjeCt  is  fufficient  for  the  mind 

*  to  exercife  its  faculties  u^n  |  and  fo  if  you  either  fuppofe  God 
'  or  matter,  orfpace  to  be  infinitel3r  extended,  it  is  equally  fatis- 

*  fied  with  any.  All  that  fhe  requires,  is,  that  (he  may  oe  able 
'  to  enlar|p  the  idea  of  extenfion.    But  if  you  take  from  her  ex* 

*  tenfk)n  it{elf,  that  is  the  idea  of  it,  and  the  power  of  adding  to 

*  it,  you  deprive  her  of  her  faculty,  and  deny  her  a  power  which 
•*  (he  nnds  (he  hat.  In  a  word,  we  can  fet  bounds  to  any  thing 
'  that  ftill  leaves  us  the  power  of  enlarj^ing  or  evtending  infinite- 
'  ly,  as  we  find  we  alwajrs  can :  and  if  we  would  fpeak  ftriCtly, 

<  it  is  not  Humbir  that  is  infinite^  nor  extenfion  infinite,  which  are 
'  nothing  but  notions  abftraCled  from  things :  but  the  mind  of 

*  man  is  able  to  proceed  numberiag  or  extending  infinitely,  that 
'  is,  without  ever  coming  to  anv  ftop  or  bounds.  For  to  fet 
^  bounds  is  to  deny  and  defb-oy  the  faculty  itfclf  s  if  it  could  not 

*  always  do  it,  it  could  not  do  it  at  ail  :*  he  that  can  add  one  to 
'  one,  as  often  at  he  will,  can  sever  find  an  end  of  numbering, 

*  nor  he  that  can  double  an  inch  as  often  as  he  will,  find  an  end  of 

*  tnlarging  |  it  it  all  nothing  more  than  repeating  one  of  the  eafieft 

*  ope- 
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II.  Wc  muft  prefume  that  all  our  conceptions  Wc  are  to 
of  fimple  objects  without  us  are  true^  /•  e.  repre-  jnd^^eiTt 

fcnt  of  Uiingt 
•NOTES.  whether 

they  exiit 
.  '  operationi  or  exercifes  of  the  mind,  and  it  will  always  be  a  con-  of  them* 

*  Cradi£lion  for  any  rational  mind  to  want  it.  The  cafe  being  plainly  felves,  or 

*  thuty  I  think  it  (hould  not  be  aiked,  why  a  man  cannot  fet  bounds  pequire  a 
'  to  number  or  extenfion,  but  how  he  comes  to  have  the  faculty  of  caufe 

*  counting  and  repeating,  which  \i  ically  tantamount  totheotner^  from  our 

*  and  what  it  ultimately  refolves  into.  And  then,!  ruppofe,thean-   fimple 

^  fwer  is  very  eafy,  and  we  need  not  go  to  the  utmoit  limits  of  concept!* 

*  the  world  to  enable  us  to  refolve  the  liddle.  ons  when 
'  I  cannot  but  fmile  to  obferve  how  grofly  we  are  often  impofed   there  is  no 

*  upon  by  words  ftanding  for  abilraf^  ideas,    for  want  of  confi-  ground  to 

<  Mriof  now,  and  upon  what  occafions,  thefe  abftra6i  ideas  were  iufpe6^  » 

<  invented  for  the  help  of  weak  and  narrow  conceptions,  and  fallacy* 

*  hmt  been  ufed  fo  long  lill  they  are  thought  to  ftand  for  real 

*  thinp.' 

This,  I  think,  is  i  folid  and  ample  confutation  of  ihe  ar^u* 
ncnt  drawn  from  the  idea  of  /pace  and  its  imngmary  infintty% 
We  fliall  only  add  a  word  or  two  to  (hew  that  duration^  (as  well 
M  i^«r/,)  number f  and  all  quantity  \  any  thing  which  can  be 
conudered  only  by  way  of  parts,  is  ablblutely  repugnant  to,  or 
incapable  of  true  pofitive  infinity  in  any  rerpe6t.  Now  bv  a  po* 
fitive,  or  metafbjfical  infinite  we  always  mean  that  whicn  is  ab« 
folutdy  ferftS  in  its  kind,  which  cannot  admit  of  addition^  or 
imanafim  it  is  an  idea  of  a  certain  quality  in  the  ahfirail^  which 
has  no  mixture  of  the  contrary  quality  in  it,  no  failure  or  defeB  \ 
and  which  therefore  is  our  ftandard  to  which  we  always  refer, 
and  by  which  we  try  all  impeifeflions,  all  mixed  or  finite  quali- 
ties, which  are  for  this  reaion  called  imperfect,  becaufe  they  fall 
ihort  of  our  original  ftandard,  and  are  properly  negations  of  it: 
confequently  our  idea  of  ferfeBion  mult  be  a  pofitive  one,  and 
^or  to  that  of  imperfeBion  $  as  will  appear  from  Cudnvortb  cited 
in  Remark  I.  where  the  reader  may  find  a  full  account  of  this 
pofitive  infinity,  and  how  we  get  the  idea  of  it  and  are  able  to 
oiftinguifli  it  from  that  negative  one  ex;>lained  by  Mr.  Locke» 
which  is  frequently  confounded  with  it.     To  return, 

If  then  a  metaphifical  infinite  means  perfeBt  or  that  to  *wbicb 
m^thimg  can  be  added^  it  is  plain  that  duration,  number,  and  all 
quantity,  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  which  includes  per|)etual 
tmcreafahknefs  or  addibiUty^  mult  be  efientiallyincapable  of  this 
•bfolute  or  pofitive  infinity,  in  like  manner  as  Cud'wortb  has 
Ihcwo  of  fpace  and  body  in  the  paifage  referred  to  above.  Far- 
ther, if  we  attend  to  the  notion  of  an  infinite  feriest  and  take  a 
view  of  the  manifold  abfurdities  which  accompany  it  in  any  man- 
ner of  conception,  (from  which  abfurdities  wc  draw  our  proof  of 
nfirft  Caufe^  or  God)  we  (hail  be  ntceflarily  led  to  exclude  froou 
infinity  alt  fuch  things  as  tx'iAJeriatim,  or  mwjk  be  conceived  at 
confifting  in  and  composed  ofjuccejive  parts,  i,  e,  fuch  as  dura» 
tion,  number,  Jpace,  motion,  magnitude,  &r«  all  which,  when 
faid  to  be  infinite,  are  nothing  but  fo  many  infinite  feries,  and 
therefore  liable  to  the  fame  abfurdities;  as  the  abovementioned 
author  has  dcmonltrated  of  them  all  together.  InteU.  Jyfi»  p.  64a, 
ke.  aad  of  motion  in  particular,  p.  843.    Th(  iiune  it  ihewn  of 

dura- 
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fent  the  things  as  God  would  have  them  knowa 
to  us,  cxc?pt  wc  clfcwhere  difcovcr  fome  fallacy 

or 
{I  o  T  £  s. 

<iuration  or  time,  by  Bentfeyt  BeyWs  Le8.  Serm.  j.  ot  Vy 
Sir  A/.  HaU^  Primit.  Origin,  of  mankind^  ^.  i.  c.  iv.  or  Sfii' 
Ungfleet.  Origines  Sacrae^  B.  Ili.  C.  i.  prop.  7,  8.  See  alfo 
the  confutation  of  an  infinite  feries  of  fucceflive  beings  in  the 
beginning  of  note  lo.  and  rem.  b.*  The  like  is  ihewn  oi  num^ 
her  and  all  quantity^  by  the  author  of  the  Impartial  Enquiry  inf 
the  Nature  and  Exifience  of  God^  p.  14,  &r. 

Dr.  Clarke  endeavours  to  evade  thefe  arguments  about 
partSf  &c.  bj  denying  that  any  number  of  years,  davs,  and 
Jiours :    or  of  mile»,   yards,   or   feet,    *  can  be   coniidered   at 

*  any  aliquot^  or  confiituent  paits  of  Uifinite  time  or  fpace%  or  be 

*  compaied  at  all  with  i.,  or  bear  any  kind  of  j^roportion  to  it, 
f  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  argument  in  any  qucftion,  coir- 

*  cerning  it.'  Demonfir.  of  Dvv*  Attr.  p.  37,  38  5th  edit. 
But  does  not  this  louk  like  avoidmg.  one  great  difBcuUy  by 
admitting  a  greater  ?  Fur  how  do  we  come  at  our  confuM 
idea  of  infinite  quantity  but  by  Hrft  having  a  clear  idea  of 
fome  certain  part  of  that  quantity  ^  itifpace,  tor  inftance,  of  iuch 
a  Itaied  length  as  zfoot,  in  time,  of  an  tour,  and  then  by  doubl- 
ing, trebling,  or  any  way  multiplying  that  fame  idea  as  lodg 
IS  we  plealc,  and  ilill  6nding  as  much  room  for  or  poffibility  of 
multiplying  It  as  we  did  when  we  beg:>n  ?  bre  LoAe  1^.  11.  C. 
xvii.  §.  3.  But  does  this  idea  of  infinite,  when  applied  to  /iW 
or  Jpace,  alter  the  very  nature,  ejfence,  and  idea  of  that  time  and 
JPacef  Do  not  we  itiU  coniider  it  as  an  infinity  of  they^^ivif  time 
and  ipace;  ir  as  confiding  in  a  continual  addibMty  of  fucb  por- 
tions of  time  and  fpace ;  or  as  a  lAjbole  made  up  of  nuiuberlefs 
fuch  parts  of  time  and  fpuce  as  are  of  the  lume  kind  with  thefe 
hours  and  fett  ?  To  fay  that  infinite  fpace  ha»  no  parts,  is  as 
Leibnitz  urges  in  his  foqrih  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke^  No.  XI.  p.  99.) 
'  to  lay  that  it  does  not  confiff  of  6nite  fpaces ;  and  that  infinite 

*  fpace  might  fuUfilf,  though  all  6nite  fpaces  fhould  be  reduced 

*  to  nothing.     It  is  as  if  one  fhould  lay,  in  the  Cartefiem  fuppo- 

*  fition  of  a  material,  extended,  unlimited  world,  that  fucb  a 
f  world  might  fubiilf,  though  all  the  b«>die8  of  which  it  confifts, 

*  fhould  be  reduced  to  nothingf,*  |t  is  therefore  impoflible  io- 
conceiye  that  hours  and  feet,  &r.  fhould  not  be  aliquot  parts  of 
infinite  time  and  fpace,  and  that  thefe  parts  fhould  not  bear  fome 
Jcind  of  proportion  to  this  infinity.  J  hefe  parts  indeed  will  never 
reach  our  pqfiti<ve,  abfolute  infinite  (i.  e.  that  to  which  nothir»g 
can  pofFibly  be  added)  becaufe  xYitj  include  a  perpetual  addibility, 
as  we  obferv^di  which  is  called  their  ii^finitj^  and  which  is  a  direi^ 

con  trad  ifUot^ 

•  How  this  is  confjflent  with  the  fternitj  of  God,  and  what 
the  true  meaning  of  that  attribute  is,  See  note  10.  rem.  cor 
pentley^s  Bojle'%  le^.  fcim.  3d. 

t  Sec  this  plea  fully  confuted  by  Colliber,  Impartial  Eii- 
flujiy  into  the  Exillfnce  and  Nature  of  God,  fi.  11.  G.  ii.  p. 
f3?i  &f.  •  •       •  f 
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OT  prejudice  adhering  to  them.  For  wc  can  judge 
of  things  noothtnvife  than  from  our  conceptions, 
Nor  are  wc  to  feck  for  any  othtr  criterion  of  truth 
than  that  a  conception  of  any  thing  ofFcrcd  to 
the  mind  forcibly  extorts  aiTent:  as  there  is  no 
other  criterion  of  objcfts  perceived  by  the  fenfes, 
than  that  an  objeft,  by  its  prefcnce  forces  us  to 

perceive 
NOTES. 

contradiction  to  what  we  call  a  poHtive  infinite  t  and  therefore 
pofitive  infinity  applied  to  them  is  fatHy  applied,  and  a  pofitive 
infinity  of  matter»  number,  time,  fpace,  or  any  quantity  that 
confifts  of  parts,  or  muit  be  confideied  in'fuccefiion,  i.  /.  to  which 
this  negative  infinite,  and  this  only,  is  and  muft  be  applied,  are 
all  contradictions.  No>v  inftead  of  anfwering  this  argument  a- 
gainft  the  abfolute  infinity  of  time  and  fpace,  Dr.  Clarke  firft  of 
all  fftppofcs  that  time  and  fpace  aie  abfolutely  infinite,  and  then 
becaufe,  according  to  this  our  way  of  conceiving  infinity  (which 
jret  is  the  only  way  we  have  of  conceiving  it  in  thefe  things)  they 
could  not  poHibly  be  infinite,  he  argues  that  we  mult  not  confider 
them  in  this  way,  namely  as  if  their  ^ar/j  had  any  relation  at  all 
to  their  infinity.  But  (hould  not  the  argument  rather  be  reverfed, 
and  the  confequence  of  it  fbnd  thus  ?  This  is  our  only  way  of 
conceiving  any  infinite  applicable  to  thcfe  things,  but  this  way 
wc  cannot  conceive  thcfe  to  be  pofitivcly  infinite  (or  pofitive  in- 
finity cannot  be  applied  to  thefe)  without  a  contradi^ion  j  tliere- 
fore  we  cannot  at  all  conceive  thcfe  to  he  pofitivcly  infinite  with- 
out a  contradi6lion,  or  therefore  thefe  are  not  politively  infinite. 
There  is  indeed  a  certain  ufe  of  the  term  infinite  ampng  mathe« 
naticians,  where  this  realbning  of  Dr.  Clarke^i  might  be  admitt- 
ed, but  that  is  only  where  they  confider  quantities  relatively,  and 
not  abiblutely,  and  therefore  that  can  have  no  place  where  we  are 
confidering  real  exillences.  .Thus  when  geometricians  fay  that 
^ne  quantity  \%  infinitely  lefs  than  another,  they  mean  that  their 
infinitely  frhall  quantity  is  no  aliquot  paft  of,  bears  no  propor« 
tion  to,  or  cannot  befornpared  with  theotl.er  j  bat  proportion  is 
(nothing  real  but)  purely  relative,  and  theicfoic  the  ttim  infinite 
applied  nere  muft  be  fo  too.  Thus  for  inftance,  the  angle  of  cen- 
tal made  by  a  curve  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely  lefs  than  any 
rectilinear  angle,  i.  /.  bears  no  proportion  to  it,  is  no  meafgreof 
it,  or  cannot  any  ways  be  compared  with  it.  But  this  is  nothing 
to  infinity  in  the  fenfe  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  ufed  it  j  fince  by 
that  he  muft  mean  fume  determinate  thing,  fomething  of  which 
real  cxirtcnce  may  be  predicated,  which  is  very  ditferent  from  in- 
finity in  a  relative  fcnlc,  as  it  is  fomctimes  conjidercd  by  mathe- 
maticians ;  or  in  a  pio^reflive  and  indefinite  one,'which  is  the  fenfe 
in  which  itisapuiicd  to  quantities  increafing  «'rdecreafing  without 
entl ;  and  therefore  what  lelates  to  thcfe  infinites  cannot  be  the 
foundation  of  any  argument  concerning  the  other.  The  equivo* 
cal  ufe  of  the  word  infinite  in  thefe  different  fenfc&  by  jumblins 
mathematics  and  mctaphyfics  rogcther  has,  I  believe^  occafione4 
mofi  of  the  confufion  attending  fuuie6ls  eft  lis  kind. 
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perceive  it  eyen  tgainft  our  wills.    If  therefore 
the  conceptions,  which  we  have  of  thefe  three 
before -nnentioncd,  reprefent  them  to  us  as  ex- 
ifting  necejfarilyy  fo  that  they  cannot  be  feparat- 
ed  from  exiflence  even  in  thought,  we  muft  af- 
firm that  thefe  cxift  of  tbepijelvesy  an<J  require 
no  caufe  of  their  exijience.     But  if  we  can  con- 
ceive thefe  once  not  to  have  been,  to  have  begun 
to  be,  or  to  be  capable  of  annihilation,  *tis  plain 
that  ftecejfary  extfterce  belongs  not  to  them,  nor 
are  they  of  themfelvesj  they  muft  therefore  have 
their  being  from*  fomething  elfe.     For,  fince 
they  may  either  exift  or  not  cxift,  exiftence  is 
not  of  their  nature,  and  if  it  be  not  of  their  na- 
ture, they  muft  have  it  from  without-,  and  there 
wants  a  caufe  by  which  this  indifference  to  or 
poffibility  of  either  exiftence  or  non-exiftencci 
may  be  determined.     Nor  dp  we  judge  a  caufe 
in  things  to  be  otherwife  ncceffary  than  as  they 
are  in  their  own  nature  indifferenty  that  x^yfaffive 
in  regard    to   exiftence.      For,    if   our    con- 
ceptions reprefent  fomething  to  us  as  neceffary 
in  its  own  nature,  we  enquire  no  farther  about 
the  caufe  whereby  it  cxifts.  (4.) 

III.  If 

NOTES. 

(4. )  '^hc  fum  of  what  oxir  author  is  here  endeavouring  to  provo 
is  that  notlicr  tnatter  nor  motion  (and  he  will  (}icw  the  fame  by 
and  by  of  /face)  can  be  independent  or  felf-exiftent,  and  con- 
fequentiy  that  ihcy  require  fome  caufe  of  their  exiftence  diftin£t 
from  and  antecedent  to  themfelves.  And  though  he  frequently 
makes  ufe  of  that  confufed  equivocal  term,  necejfan  exiftence^ 
yet  he  fcems  to  apply  it  only  in  a  negative  fenle  for  /elf- exift ence^ 
•r  exiftence  ivi^bout  (aufe,  which  is  as  much  as  his  argument 
requires.  For  where  any  thing  appears  to  be  an  efft£l,  as  mat- 
ter and  motion  do,  we  muft  require  a  caufe  j  where  no  fucl^ 
caufednefs  can  be  difcovered,  we  call  the  \\%\i\%  feff-exift^ntt  tho* 
^  perhaps  it  really  be  not  fo,  but  inight  proceed  from  Ibmetbing 

e!fe;  and  wheie  an  abfnrdity  would  follow  from  fuppofing  a  be- 
ing not  to  have  exifted  once,  or  npt  to  exift  for  the  future»  ^^  fay 
there  is  a  necejfity  for  fupp(  fing  that  it  did  and  will  always  exift  i 
or  we  ftile  that  being  mcfjj'arily  exifte^t  i  which  is  perhaps  as  far 
AS  we  can  go.  But  as  thcie  words,  necejfary  exiftence^  fcem  to  have 
"bef  n  t.-^ken  fo  denote  Tome  pofitii;e,  extrinfic  principle  of  exiftence  \ 
trd  which  accordingly  is  olten  ftiled  anfecedent,  abfolute,  origin 
fal  necej/ity^  a  necejitj  fimpUy  and  uniform,  and  abfolutelj  j'ucb 
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III.  If  wc  apply  this  to  oUr  conceptions  of  i« « ?«>▼• 
the  things  in  queftion,  it  will  appear  whether  ^"1,,*^^' „. 
they  be  felf-exiftent,  or  require  a  caufe.     In  the  quires  a 
firft  place  let  us  examine  motion^  which  is  really  ""if^'/^j'^J 
aSioHj  but  in  all  aftion  it  is  neceffary,  ir  we  Ji>fcdcte?- 
may  truft  our  thoughts,  that  there  be  an  agent  "^*  J  *"<* 
and  SL  patient,  without  thefe  we  have  no  notion  JeHs'^not 
of  aftion.     In  motion  therefore,  fincethat  isac-  thccaufo 
tion,  there  is  required  an  ageni  and  a  patient.  We  ^^*'' 
have  indeed  the  patient,  nannely  matter ;  we  mufl: 
in  the  next  place  fee  what  is  the  agent :  viz. 
Whether  nnatter  produces  motion  in  itfelf ;  or 
(to  fpeak  properly)  whether  motion  be  coeval 
with  it,  natural,  and  neceflarily  adhering  to  its 
cflcnce,  as  figure  is  to  body.     But  if  we  re- 
member what  was  laid  down  above,  and  carefully 
examine  the  fentiments  and  conceptions  of  our 

minds^ 

NOTES. 

in  its  o<wn  nature^  in  itfelf^  Sec,  It  may  be  of  fomt  ufc  to  co«- 
fider  the  fcveral  things  to  which  thefe  terms  are  applied,  and  what 
ideas  we  fix  to  them  $  which  will  perhaps  convince  us  that  they 
ire  all  merely  relative. 

Necedity  is  chiefly  and  primarily  applied  to  mionJi  and  when 
it  is  thus  applied»  it  evidently  has  relation  to  fome^^/to  be  at- 
tained by  thofe  means  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  Thus,  when  we 
^y  fuch  a  thing  is  neceflaryy'^we  mean  that  fome  ^W  cannot  be 
attained  without  the  exigence  of  that  thing.  Thus  religion  it 
necejfary  to  a  rational  creature,  «r  more  properly,  to  the  happi- 
nefs  oi  a  rational  creature,  i.  r.  a  rational  creature  cannot  attain 
happinefs,  its  ultimate  end,  without  religion.  Farther,  meant 
bemg  a  relative  idea,  whatever  is  affirmed  of  means  as  means^ 
muft  be  relative  alfo ;  or  which  is  much  the  fame,  mud  be  an  af- 
fe^ion  of  a  relative  idea,  v.  g.  When  we  fay,  any  a6lion  is  good, 
J^f  ^igbt^  reafinablet  &c.  all  thefe  terms  are  or  ihould  be  ap» 

Jilied  to  it,  as  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  means  to  fome  end,  and  con- 
equently  are  relative;  therefore  to  call  any  a^ion  //,  &c.  /Vy 
itjelft  will  be  the  fame  as  to  affirm  any  thing  to  be  relative  in  it* 
jetf^  which  is  nonfenfe. 

Necedity  is  alfo  applied  to  truths  and  then  it  has  relation  to 
fome  other  truths,  eitn«r  antecedent  or  confcqnential,  according 
to  the  different  manner  in  which  that  truth  is  proved  to  be  necef» 
firyp  i.  e»  according  as  the  proof  is  dire^  or  indire£l.  When 
the  proof  is  dired,  f.  /.  when  the  truth  of  any  propofition  is 
«Ibewn  to  follow  by  unavoidable  ronfequence  from  fome  other 
truth  before  known  j  then  the  necefsity  of  that  truth  arifes  from 
the  relation  which  it  has  to  fome  antecedent  truth ;  when  the 
proof  it  indire^,  ;.  #.  when  the  troth  of  any  propofition  isibewn, 

by 
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minds,  it  will  appear  that  the  nature  of  matter 
(as  far  as  we  know  of  it)  is  indifferent  to  mot 
tion^  or  .reft ^  and  moves  not  except  it  be  mov- 
ed. Motion  therefore  does  not  follow  from  its 
nature,  nor  is  it  contained  in  its  eflence,  nor  do 
we  conceive  it  to  arife  from  thence :  matter  is 
therefore  merely  paflive  in  regard  to  motion, 
and  an  agent  muft  be  fought  elfewhcre.  If  you 
fay  it  has  been  in  motion  from  eternity,  you 
will  be  never  the  nearer  j  for  duration  alters  not 
the  nature  of  things.  If  it  has  moved  from  cter^ 
pity,  it  has  had  an  etern^  caufe  3  and  fince  mat- 
ter 

NOTES. 

hif  (hewing  that  the  fuppofition  of  the  contrary  to  that  truth,  «.  «. 
tnc  denyipg  that,  would  imply  the  negation  of,  or  be  inconfiitrnt 
with  fomc  other  known  truth  ;  then  the  neceflity  of  that  truth  «nrifet 
from  the  relation  which  it  has  to  fome  confequential  truth.  Nt» 
tefsity  is  alfo  applied  to  axioms  \  and  then  it  has  relation  to  the 
terms  themfelves,  i.  e.  itarifes  from  the  relation  which  is  between 
the  teims,  and  means  that  fnppofing  or  laying  down  thofe  terms, 
that  relation  or  connexion  bctwten  them  cannot  but  be.  Far- 
ther, the  fame  may  be  faid  of  truthy  as  of  means^  truth  being 
relative  alfoj  confequcntly  fuch  phrafes  as  thelc,  true  or  falfe  in 
itftlfj  a  contradidion  in  itfelf\  or  abfolutely  fucb^  &c.  aic  abl- 
furd  ones. 

NecelTity  is  alfo  applied  to  cxlftencc,  and  then  it  arifcs  either 
from  the  relation  which  the  cxiilcnce  of  that  thing  of  which  it  if 
affirmed  has  to  the  exiftencc  of  other  things -y  or  from  the  relation 
which  the  exiftcncc  of  that  thing  hat  to  the  manner  oi  its  onun 
cxiftente,  In  the  former  figni^cation,  when  neceflity  of  exift- 
ence  has  relation  to  the  exigence  of  other  things,  it  denotes  that 
the  fuppofition  of  the  non-exiilence  of  that  thing  of  which  nec^f- 
fity  is  affirmed,  implies  the  non-exiftence  of  ;hings  which  we 
know  to  exid.  Thus  fome  independent  being  does  necejfarilj 
0xiji ;  becacfe  to  fuppofe  no  independent  being  implies  that  there 
ure  no  dependent  beings^  the  contrary  of  which  w^  know  to  be 
true;  fo  that  neceflity  of  exigence  m  this  fenfe,  is  nothing  eh^ 
but  neceflity  of  truth  as  related  to  confequential  truth.  And  this 
fort  of  proof  is  called  detnonji  ratio  a  fofieriori. 

When  the  nect-flity  of  exiftence  ariles  from  the  relation  which 
the  exigence  of  any  thing  has  to  the  manner  of  its  own  exilience, 
then  neccffity  means  that  that  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  exifts 
after  fuch  a  manner  that  it  never  could  have  not  cxiftcd.  Thu» 
evciy  independent  beings  or  every  being  cxifting  without  a  caufe, 
is  necelTanly  cxifling^  becaufe  luch  a  being  fioin  the  t'ery  man* 
ner  of  its  exitling,  could  not  begin  toexiit,  therefore  mult  always 
hivc  cxifted,  i.^.  does  ncceflarily  exiit.  For  to  fuppofe  a  being 
to  begin  tp  cxift,  is  to  fuppole  a  mutation^  viz  from  non- entity 
to  entity^  and  to  fuppole  a  mutation  is  to  luppofe  a  caufe \ 
*  for 
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tcr  is  only  paflive  with  refpeft  to  the  motion 
which  is  in  it,  if  it  was  from  eternity,  it  was 
ftill  fnjjive  onfyy  and  there  wanted  an  eternal 
agent  to  produce  eternal  motion  (5)  in  it:  for 
eternal  aftion  cannot  be  more  eafily  conceived, 
without  an  eternal  agent,  than  temporary,  with- 
out a  temporal  one.  But  you  will  fay,  what  is 
eternal,  fince  it  was  never  made,  requires  no 
caufe.  Why  fo  ?  Suppofe  the  fun  to  have  (hin- 
cd  from  eternity,  and  the  earth,  nourifhed  by 
its  heat,,  to  have  undergone  eternal  viciffitudes 
of  feafons  j  had  thofc  viciflitudw  therefore  no 
paufe  ?  Would  they  be  ever  the  lefs  dependent 
on  the  fun  as  their  fource  and  original  ?  Hence 
it  appears  that  eternity  of  aftion  does  not  exclude 
an  aftive  caufe,  and  it  is  fo  far  from  truth  that 
fuch  aftion  was  never  produced,  btcaufe  it  is 
conceived  to  have  been  from  eternity,  that  we 
rnuft  rather  f^y  it  has  always  been  produced. 

For 
NOTES, 

forif  ihcrp  is  no  fuch  caufe,  evfrv  thins^  mud  continue  at  it  Mras, 
Therefore  every  being  which  had  no  caufe  of  exigence,  i.  €•  which 
it  independent,  cannot  begin  to  exi(i,  confequently  cannol  be 
fuppufcd  not  to  exilt,  i,  <•  is  n^cffarily  exillent.  Tnis  fomAiJl 
demonftratio  a  priori, 

Nectflity  as  applied  to  exigence  In  thefe  two  ways,  muft  care« 
fully  be  dillinguiihed.  For  though  an  independent  being  cannot 
be  neceflfarily  exiilent  in  the  former  fenfe,  without  b^ing  fo  in  the 
latter  alfoj  yet  it  may  be  neceflTarily  exiilent  in  the  latter  fcnfe 
without  being  £o  in  the  forncr.  There  ro«y  be  two  or  more  no- 
ceflarily  exiitent  beings  in  the  latter  fenfe,  i.  e.  with  regard  tQ 
independiHcet  though  in  the  former,  i.  /.  in  relation  co  xhhjyflerHf 
there  can  be  but  one  neceflanly  exiitent  being  5  which  may  izrvt 
to  Ihcw  us  the  inconclufivenel's  ot*  Dr.  Clarice's  fevcnth  propofi- 
tion.  And  upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  ni^y  he  convinced  that 
no  ideas  can  poffibly  be  fixed  to  ihcle  terms,  ni\-cf:itj  abfolute  iu 
itfelf.     See  alfo  the  latter  part  of  N.  10.  and  R.  e. 

(5.)  Eternal  motion  feems  to  be  a  contradidbon,  [See  infinite 
/erics  in  N.  -j.  and  CoUibir'%  Impartial  Enquiry,  r.  7.  and  rem. 
b.]  unhfs  wc  could  conceive  two  etcrnnls,  one  before  the  other { 
as  every  mover  muft,  in  the  order  of  our  ideas,  neceffariiy  operate 
before  the  moved  :  thefe  things  therefore  which  imply  beginning, 
change,  fucceHion,  or  mcrcalir.  are  finite  as  well  in  duration,  as 
in  any  other  refpc6t,  and  confequenzly  the  fuppufaions  here  and 
below  are  all  imitoffiblc  ones. 

of  how  little  importance  thit  old  controvcrfy  is,  whether  maU 
tfr  be  eternal»  mav  be  ^utheied  from  note  i.  which  fliews  that 

there 
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For  in  the  inftance  gtven  it  appears  that  the  fun 
did  always^  and  from  eternity»  caufe  the  change 
of  feafons  :  not  that  I  think  the  fun  really  was, 
or  could  be  eternal ;  but  if  motion  Ihould  be 
foppofed  eternal  (which  is  the  only  fubterfugc 
left  to  them  that  deny  the  neceflity  of  an  agent, 
in  order  to  the  exiftence  of  motion)  the  fun 
might  equally  be  eternal  with  its  light  and  their 
effcfts.  And  if  this  be  granted,  it  will  plainly 
appear,  that  eternity  of  aSiion  does  not  exclude 
an  a^ive  caufe.  If  then  we  follow  the  guidance 
of  our  thoughts,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  there 
is  fomething  befide  matter  and  motion^  which 
muft  be  the  caufe  of  motion. 
Thatuw/.  ^^*  Secondly,  as  to  matter  itfelf,  if  we  may 
quires  a  fuppofc  it  to  havc  had  a  beginning,  or  to  be  an- 
caufcof  nihilated,  neceffary  exiftence  will  manifeftly  not 
txiiUncc!^  be  implied  in  its  nature,  for  that  may  be  taken 
from  it,  at  leaft  in  thought;  but  a  thing  cannot 
be  fcparated  from  its  nature  or  cflcnce  even  by 
the  mind :  if  therefore  exiftence  were  ejfential  to 
matter,  it  could  not  be  divided  from  it  even  in 
th^ght ;  that  is,  we  could  not  conceive  matter 
noPto  exift.  But  who  doubts  whether  he  can 
do  that  ?  Is  it  not  as  eafy  to  conceive  that  Jpace 
which  the  material  world  occupies  to  be  empty^ 
that  is,  void  of  matter,  as  full?  Cannot  the 
underftanding  aflign  to  the  material  world  a  be* 
ginning  and  an  end?  They  who  admit  of fpace^ 
or  a  vacuum  (6.)  cannot  deny  but  matter  is  at 

leaft 
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there  is  properly  no  fuch  thing  as  matter^  di(lin5l  from  body,  f.  e* 
m  foUd juhfiauce  every  lubere  the  fame^  which  that  word  denotes» 
and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  precife  manner  of  exiftence» 
But  if»  with  our  author,  we  take  matter  for  body  only,  this  as  it 
undergoes  perpetual  changes  is  in  its  very  iiatuie  incapable  of  e- 
temity  by  remarks  c.  and  d. 

^6.)  Thefe  two  words  y^^rf  and  ijacuutH^  though  they  ought 
{>erhMps  to  have  both  the  Ijiuc  incani»)»;,  /.  e.  ncitljcr  of  them  to 
mean  any  real  thing  or  quality  cx»lting  in  n.'iure,  but  only  a  ne- 
gation of  mutter  and  its  qualities  \  yet  as  the  former  is  more  evi« 
icntiy  a  pofi&ive  tiurtn,  it  i«  apt  to  couvty  an  idea  of  fomethin ' 

po. 
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Icaft  mentally  feparablc  from  cxiftcnce.  For 
fpace  may  be  conceived  cither  full  or  empty  % 
uiac  is,  with  matter,  or  without  it.  The  no- 
tion therefore  of  the  creation  of  matter,  is  nq 
more  repugnant  to  our  conceptions^  than  the 
creation  of  fpace. 

V.  But 

NOTES. 

pofitiTe,  and  thereby  lead  us  to  frame  fome  imagination  of  that 
foraethingi  and  lb  at  length  draw  us  intp  a  notion  quite  difBsrent 
from  that,  which  the  latter  word  more  naturally  offers,  and  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  truth  of  the  cafe ;  and  therefore  it  feems  not 
lb  convenient  to  ufe  thefe  tvro  words  promifciioufly.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  our  fubftituting  the  former  of  thefe  terms  for 
the  Utter»  when  the  ideas  uAtally  nxt  to  them  have  in  reality  little 
to  do  with  one  another,  may  not  have  given  rife  to  mod  of  the 
diiputes  againft  a  'vacuum,  which  have  been  carried  on  by  many 
mble  writers.  Facuumf  in  natural  philofophy,  is  (according  to  the 
true  import  of  the  word)  only  emptinefty  or  abfence  of  matter, 
i.e.  a  term  that  implies  mere  negation;  though  when  we  come 
to  prove  that  matter  exi (Is  not  every  where,  or  that  there  is  reallv 
any  fuch  emptinefs  or  abfence  of  matter,  we  are  obliged,  through 
the  defeft  of  language,  to  make  ufe  of  pofitive  terms  about  it, 
Vf'as.  that  there  is  a  *vacuum  in  thi!»  or  that  pi  ace,  or  that  there  is  a 
real  foundation  in  nature  for  fuppofmg  it.  Hence,  probably,  me* 
taphyiicians,  when  they  come  to  confider  it,  being  ufed  to  the  con- 
templation of  abftrafleifcnces,  are  led  to  underftand  it  asfomething 
pofitive,  which  might  properly  be  faid  to  be  here  and  there,  4^c» 
Their  next  ftejp  is  to  bring  it  under  the  imaginaUou,  and  fo  find« 
inj;  the  idea  ot  fpace  orextenfion  in  fome  meafure  conne6led  with 
this  emptinefs,  they  eafily  fublhtute  one  for  the  other,  and  often 
change  the  negative  idea  into  a  pofitive  one,  and  deHne  ntacuum 
to  be  extenjion  'void  offoUditj,  or  fbace  twit  bout  boJy  {,  whereas 
the  ideas  of  vacuity  and  extenfion  nave  no  real  connection  with 
each  other,  as  was  faid  before,  though  they  be  very  apt  to  go 
together.  Thefe  two  diilinft  ideas  then  being  both  mcluded  un- 
der the  word  vacunm,  it  becomes  equivocal,  and  confeqnently 
that  maybe  affirmed  or  denied  of  it  according  to  the  one  idea, 
which  cannot  according  to  tlie  otker,  and  here  is  room  for  endlefs 
i^Sfgtc.  «z;.  g.  It  may  be  faid  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  in 
nature  for  fuppofing  a  vacuum  in  the  negative  fenfe  of  the  word, 
I.  e.  as  fisaifying  mere  emptinefs ^  but  the  fame  thing  may  be 
denied  of  it  in  the  poiltive,  i.  e.  as  ftanding  for  pure  extenfion, 
which  is  an  abflroB  idea  formi-d  by  the  mind  iifclf,  and  as  fuch 
ha5  no  foundation  any  where  elie.  Again,  philofophers,  who 
take  a  tvacuum  for  fpace  or  extenfion  in  the  abdrad,  (tiffly  deny 
that  there  is  a  «vacuum  in  nature,  which  is  true  indeed  of  abfolute 
foace,  which  exills  only  in  the  mind,  but  is  not  fo  of  vacuity  or 
abfence  of  matter,  which  has  as  real  a  foundation  in  nature  as 
matter  itfclf  has;  except  we  will  argue  that  it  cannot  be  faid  to  he 
or  to  have  fjr(/?r/rr^ predicated  of  it,  becauCe  it  is  only  a  negation} 
which  is  playing  upon  and  puzzling  one  another  with  words* 

X  L^cke,  fi«  a.  C.  13,  ^.  la. 
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That  It  it     ^^  But  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  ad 
fariiy^cxU  fpacc  OF  HO,  We  are  certain  that  ive  have  an  idea 
Atnu  as    of  it,  though  whcncc  we  had  it,  philofophers  are 
ii^^thc    ^^^  agreed.     Thofe  that  deny  any  diftinftiort 
confeffion  between  it  and  body,  bid  us  iniagine  matter  of 
^\kns      the  world  to  be  annihilated ;  and  then,  if  we 
Sho  fup-    remember  the  things  that  did   cxift,   without 
^h  ^^h^^  confidering  of  what  kind  they  were,  but  only 
image^of    ^^^  ^^ey  were  without  the  mind,  we  have  what 
body.        we  call  /pace.     If  this  be  true,  then  it  will  be 
certain  that  matter  is  not  felf-exiftent :  for  we 
may  confider  it  as  annihilated,  neither  can  we 
attribute  any  other  nature  to  it,  than  fuch  a3 
anfwers  to  our  conceptions  of  it.   If  fpace  there- 
fore, according  to  them,  be  a  phantafm  of  bodyj 
that  is,  an  idea  of  body  recalled  to  mind  which 
formerly  was,  but  now  is  not,  or  is  not  fuppof- 
cd  to  be  J  it  is  certain  that  body  or  matter,  fo 
far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  its  nature,  is  indif- 
ferent as  to  exiftence  or  non-cxiftence.     It  has 
not  therefore  exiftence  of  itfelf ;  for  that  which 
cxift3  by  neceffity  of  nature,  exiftence  enters  into 
its  idea,  nor  can  it  be  conceived  otherwife  than 
as  exifting. 
^  ,  .         VI.  Others  deny  that  /pace  is  diftinguifhablc 
thofc  who  from  matter,  any  other  way  than  as  a  generical 
^^r\y/pace  quantify  is  from  a  particular  one ;  /or  as  when  in-- 
ftinguim.   dividuals  are  changed^  the  nature  o/ man  or  animal 
able  from   remains  unchanged :  fo  when  body  is  changed  or 
anTmhcr.  ^^^^fl^^cd  into  another  place,  the  (xtenfion  o/  the 
wife  than  place  wbich  is  occupied  remains  unchanged,  namely 
fi*  nin""-  ^^P^y*  ^^  jK/^^  w/Vi?  another  tody.     1  would  not 
ncrai  is      fpcnd  a  cenfure  on  this  reafoning ;  but  granting 
from  a       'n  jq  be  truc,  it  wouldfoUow  that  body  or  mat- 
Stenfi'on!  ^c^  contains  nothing  in  the  idea  of  it,  which 
might  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  is  of  itfelf, 
or  exifts  by  the  neccflity  of  its  nature :  but  on. 
the  contrary,  that  it  may  be  annihilated  at  leaft 
in  conception. 

If 
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If  therefore  we  confult  our  ideas,  we  m.ufl: 
confefs  that  matter  does  not  exift  neceflarily, 
but  is  as  indifferent  to  exiftence  or  non-exiftence, 
as  to  mation  or  refi  \  i.  c.  is  in  that  refpeft  mere- 
ly paflive.  It  requires  a  caufe  thrt  which  may 
determine  it  to  exiftence  no  lefs  than  to  motion. 
For  that  which  is  not  of  itfelf  muft  neceflarily 
be  of  another,  nor  can  we  know  that  any  thing 
is  of  itfelf,  otherwife  than  from  the  ideas  which 
we  have  of  its  nature  ;  if  thefe  reprefent  the  na- 
ture of  any  thing  as  necejfarily  exifting,  fo  that 
we  cannot  conceive  it  not  to  be,  we  enquire  no 
farther  about  its  caufe ;  if  not,  we  fly  to  a  caufe; 
nor  is  the  underftanding  fatisfied  till  it  has  found 
one.  Why  are  we  inquifitive  about  the  original 
of  man,  or  any  thing  elfe  ?  but  only  becaufe 
our  conceptions  reprefent  thefe  as  indifferent  in 
themfclves  to  beings  and  therefore  as  requiring 
fome  caufe  of  their  exiftence  diftinft  from  them- 
fclves. From  the  nature  then  of  matter  as  well 
as  motion  y  we  arc  forced  to  admit  of  another  prin- 
ciple to  be  the  caufe  of  both. 

VII.  1  hirdly.  As  to/pace^  many  doubt  whe-     , 
ther  its  nature  be  diftinguifhable  from  exiftence.  Jtm»  at^' 
Whether  it  can  be  annihilated  even  in  thought,  ^^^  H^^ 
or  conceived  not  to  have  been.     For  when  the  ^^\^\^^ 
whole  material  world  is  annihilated  in  the  mind,  exiftence. 
the  idea  of  fpacc  remains,  as  of  a  thing  yet  ex- 
iftingi  it  obtrudes  itfelf  upon  the  undtrftanding, 
and  fuffcrs  us  not  to  aflign  any  beginning  or  end 
of  its  exiftence.     It  forces  us  therefore  to  con- 
fefs, whether  we  will  or  no,  that  it  exifts;  nor 
does  it  feem  to  require  a  caufe  why  it  exifts, 
fincc  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  being  fclf-fufficient, 
muft  have  exiftence  of  itfelf.     For  what  will  be 
fclf-exiftent,  if  that  is  not,  which  cannot  even 
be  conceived  not  to  exift  ? 

VIII.  This  feems  to  argue  ftrongly  for  the  it  it 
Jelf' exiftence  o(  fbace.     Yet  a  doubt  may  arife  fliewnthtt 

whether '•"•""^ 
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•rife  from  whether  this  inability  of  our  underftanding  to 
prcju  ice.  fjjp^j.^^^  jhe  nature  oi/pace  fronn  exiftence,  pro- 
ceed from  that  fame  nature  of  fpace,  or  rather 
from  the  inperfeSlion  of  our  reafon.     For  though 
all  our  fimplc  conceptions   muft  for  the  moft 
part  be  looked  upon  as  true,  as  we  faid  before*, 
yet  thefe  are  to  be  excepted  from  this  rule  it\ 
which  wc  find  any  grounds  of  fallacy  or  prejudice^ 
And  in  this  r^afoning  about  fpace,  it  is  to  be 
fufpefted  that  we  conneft  exiftence  with  its  na- 
ture merely  out  o( prejudice. 
Without         IX.  Wc  may  underftand  how  this  comes  to 
S'lST^*^*     pafs,  if  wc  confider  iji.  That  our  conceptions 
^hiic*       come  for  the  moft  psLrtfrom  without ,  when  there- 
therefore    f^^^  fomcthing  is  reprefented  to  our  minds,  wc 

we  con-         •  ^      '^  •!_  I-  • 

ccive  always  conceive  it  as  without  us:  this  notion 
ibmcthing  therefore  of  external  and  infernal  adheres  to  all 
^Sout  ^"^  conceptions,  and  we  continually  aflign  a 
111,  we  place  to  every  thing  which  we  happen  to  think 
cannotan-  ^f    but  that  thcrc  ftiould  bc  any  thing  external» 

mbilate  t.ii  #  j  -^.9  .' 

fpace  in  OT  which  has  a  place  and  no /pace,  is  inconceiv- 
thought.  able.  As  long  then  as  we  think  of  any  thing 
external,  we  cannot  but  at  the  fame  time  believe 
that  fpace  exifts,  in  which  fpace  we  conceive 
that  thing  to  exift.  For  while  we  fuppofe  any 
thing  exifting  befide  ourfelves,  that  neceffarily 
feems  to  be  without  us  i  but  imagine  all  exter- 
nals removed,  and  turn  the  mind  upon  itf<flf, 
and  that  without  will  be  taken  away,  and  to- 
gether with  it  the  neceflity  of/pace  or  place.  For 
while  we  conceive  nothing  to  exift  befide  our- 
felves, I.  e.  our  minds,  we  do  not  think  of  this 
without,  that  is,  o(  /pace,  nor  fee  any  neceflity 
for  its  cxiftcnce.  (7.) 

X.  It 

NOTES. 

(7.)  FVom  hence»  I  think,  it  appcari  fufficicntly  that  ^acf 
xvtre  it  granted  to  b^^e  any  real  exigence  at  hJI,  I  mean  to  bc  anf 
thing  moie  than  ail  idea  in  our  minds  (which  ibmc  ptrrhaps  will 
not  be  very  ready  to  grant,  from  an  attentive  coLOderutio»  of  the 

notw 

»  (ea.  II.  Pang.  II. 
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X*  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that  when  we  That 
tonihilate  any  thing  in  our  ihind,  weconfider  it  as  coL"wivc4 

O  fome- to  be  an- 

nihilated 

NOTES.  ^y  ^"hfti- 

tutinjr 
Notes  (3.  and  6.)  yet  it  cannot  be  fuiypofed  to  exift  necef-  fomething 
firily»  in  Pr.  Clarkfs  tMt  of  tuceffarj  exifitnci.    For  accord-  elfe  in  the 
ihg  to  him»  *  *  Whatever  is  neceifariJy  exifttng,  tkere  is  need  room  of    . 

*  of  its  exigence»  in  order  to  the  fuppolal  of  the  cxiftence  of  them  \  but 

*  aoy  other  thing  \  fo  that  nothing  carf  poflibly  be  fupixtTed  to  we  have 

*  exitty  without  prefuppofing  and  including  antecedently  the  ex*  nothing 

«  iflence  of  that  which  it  neceiTary.    Therefore  the  foppofing  tofubtti- 

<  of  «ny  thing  poflibly  to  exilt  alone^  fo  as  hot  neceflariiy  to  tute  fjc 

<  include  the  prefuppofal   of    fom^  other    thinsf»    proves  de-  Sp»««. 
^  OMMiftrably  that  tbd!^  other  thing  it  not  necefurily  exifting  i 

<  becaulci  whatfocver  hat  neceffary  exiftence  cannot  poflibly 

*  ID  any  concepdoa  wbatfoever»  be  fuppofed  away.    There  can- 

*  not  poffibly  be  any  notion  of  the  exigence  of  any  thing» 

*  tbtre  cannot  pofBbly  be  anv  riotibn  of    exiftence  at  all,  but 

*  what  (hall  neceflariiy  preinclude   the  Motion  of  that  which  is 
'  neceflariiy  exiftent.* 

Now  if  we  can  confider  our  own  SOuls  as  exifting  alone 
aad  without  this  J^i^  without  confidering  it  as  a  caufajme 
fM  «M»  or  in  any  other  refpeft  j  without  frifuppofaig^  or  any 
ways  iacMiHg  it  x  This  f according  to  the  DoMor  himielf )  wil( 
profC  dcmonttrably  that  Ipace  is  not  neceflariiy  exiftent.  But 
let  any  one  fliew  us  what  neceflity  there  is  for  the  exiftence  of 
fisitp  in  order  to  the  fuppofal  of  lUe  exiftence  of  a  Jpirit. 
Lat  him  try  whether  be  cannot  conceive  an  immattriai  think' 
Of  fubftance,  without  the  idea  of  jpace  or  txtenfion  \  nay, 
wiicthcr  he  can  poflibly  conceive  it  with  them  \  whether  thefe 
ideas  are  at  all  applicable  to  an  immaterial  Being,  and  not 
rathsr  repugnant  and  contradictory  to  the  very  notion  of  it  t 
whtthtr  they  belong  not  folely  to  matttrp  and  if  they  were  an- 
nihilated, might  not  ealily  be  fuppofed  away.  Few,  I  believe, 
bcfidc  Dr.  LU&ki^  can  apffrehend  how  fpace  is  (at  he  calls  it 
in  his  4th  reply  to  Leibnit»)  f  the  PUue  y  all  Ideas.  Space  an4 
fpirit,  and  the  diftin6t  properties  of  each,  appear  to  me  as  diftant 
and  hicompatible,  as  the  moft  remote  and  inconfiftent  things 
in  nature  1  and  an  exttndid  foul(ttm%  juft  fuch  another  Phrafe 
as  a  gnmfoKndt  or  an  ill  ifcpHfcioulkifi.  Dr.  Clirki  grants, 
that  }  txtim/kn  dusnot  biloMg  to  Tbougbt,  (as  our  Author  has 
ilKked  proved  in  many  of  its  modes,  m  parag.  XIY.  and  XV.) 
and  at  the  fame  time  endeavours  to  ftiift  off  the  Confequence 
by  anfwtring,  that  thought  is  not  a  Being.  But  whereas  the 
difference  in  this  rcfpeA  ?  Don*t  we  frame  our  idea  of  the 
Biii^  from  its  conftituent  fropirtUs}  And  if  thefe  have  no  man- 
ner of  relation  to  Esttcnfion,  why  ftiould  the  fuppofed  Being  to 

which 

•  Anfwtr  to  the  firfi  Littir^  p.  lo.  t  N.  19.  p.  144« 

J  Ai^wit  to  the  fecihdLetttrt  p.  1«. 
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fomethingevanefcent,andreii>ove4  put  of  fight; 
but  yet  we  look  upon  fome  other  thing  as  f\^b- 
flituted  in  the  room  of  that  which  difappeared; 
thus  when  accidents  are  removed,  we  conceive 
the  fubjhnce  remaining;  fetting  zddc matter,  we 
fubttitute  Jpace ;    but  when  Jpace  is  removed, 
we  have  nothing  to  fubftitute  in  its  Head,  ex- 
cept material  or  external  things;  but  all  thefe 
fuppofe  Jpace,  and  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out it ;  no  wonder  then  that  we  cannot  annihi- 
late fpace,  while  conceive   thefe  as  exifting« 
If  therefore  we  would  come  to  a  right  Under- 
ftanding  of  the  nature  of  fpace,  we  mfft  not 
apply  our  minds  to  any  thing  material  or  externalf 
l>ut  attend  to  our  own  thoughts  and  fenfations, 
which  have  no  relation  to  external  things  or  to 
Quantity  :  And  when  our  minds  are  thus  em- 
ployed, there  will  appear  to  be  no  more  nccef- 
fity  for  the  exiftence  of  fpace  than  pf  matter. 
We  at-         XL  It  proceeds  therefore  (torn prejudice^  and 
tempt  to     an  unwary  way  of  jinking,  that  we  couple  «^** 
jP'c^'ihne  <^dh  ^f  ^xiftence  with  fpace ;  neither  do  we  ob- 
thofe         ferve  that  for  this  very  reafon  we  cannot  con- 
thin^t       ceive  fpace  not  to  exift,  becaufe*  we  imagine 
which        thole  things  Itill  exiitmg,  which  cannot  exift 
^"PP«|««*»  without  fpace;  which  is  no  greater  a  wonder 
foreitcan.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^Y    ^^^   intent   upon   the  mobility 
not  be  an-  of    the  heavenly  bodies,     Ihould    complain 

nihilated.  -^^j^j^j 

NOTES, 
whicli  they  belong  have  any  }  *  Which  B^inp:  i»  i»iiei^  «#tliing 
hut  tlye  aggregate  of  thefe  properties.  See  Note  i.  Tm  apt  co 
think  that  our  conceiving  fubftoHCi  by  wty  of  fiil^firattm,  kuft 
Jed  OS  into  the  notion  that  all  kind  of  fubftances  moi  bt 
ixtenfttdi  and  *tis  perhaps  iflipo/fible  for  ue  to  wui^uu  uny 
fucb  thing  as  an  umixtendid jubjlanc4  \  but  vet  rtalbn  C0a- 
vincM  ui,  thjit  therp  ire  many  real  things  ol  whichi,  we  qm^ 
form  no  ifnoiiiuUm»  And  that  there  are  Beings  in  nivon 
t9  whi(ch  no  manner  of  extenfion  can  pofllbly  be  applied»  wc 
find  Aifficiently  proved  by  Cudijjortb  {. 

*  See  R.  h.  at  the  endqf  this  cbaftfr. 
X  IntelL  Syil.  p.  ts}.— Ssa. 
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that  he  could  not  aDnihilate  the  fitter  orf 
them,  while  the  motion  continued ;  for  material 
and  external  things  have  no  lefs  dependaiice 
on  and  Connection  with  ^ace^  than  mobility 
has  with  matter ;  if  then  we  conceive  God  on- 
ly to  exift,  while  he  contemplates  himfclf  as 
cxifting  alone,  he  can  no  more  be  judged  to 
fta^d  in  need  of  fpace,  or  be  confcious  of  it 
as  adually  exifting,  than  we  are  while  we  con« 
template  only  the  reflex  a&s  of  the  mind* 
But  when  he  willed  external  things^  he  made 
flace  or  Jpace  for  them  to  exift  in. 

XII.  It  may  be  objeded  that  we  can  feparate  God  can- 
Exifiencejrom  God  after  the  fame  manner  as  we  "«^  ^. 
endeavour  to  remove  it  from  fpace.     For  the  not  "IT^ 
mind  being  reflected  on  itfelf,  and  folely  intent  «ift. 
upon  contemplating  its  operations,  may  deny 
God  to  exift  as  well  as  fpace.     If  therefore  we 
deny  fpace  to  be  felf-exiftent,  becaufe  we  can 
coofider  our  mind  as  exifting  alone  in  Nature, 
and  confequcntly  fpace  as  not  exifting ;  why 
may  not  we,  by  the  fame  way  of  reafoning, 
deny  that  God  is  felf^xijlent  ?  I  anfwcr,  we  are 
confcious  that  we  do  not  exift  of  ourfelves, 
while  therefore  we  contemplate  ourfelves  and 
our  intelledtual  operations,  we  are  neceflarily 
carried  to  ibme  caufe ;  being  certain  that  wc 
haveexiftence  from  another,  and  not  of  our- 
felves ;  wc  cannot  therefore  exert  even  one  ad 
of  the  underftanding  but  it  muft  have  a  necef- 
fary  connexion  with  fome  caufe  diftindt  from 

UB. 

XIIL  We  cannot  therefore  conceive  our-Beciuft 
(elves  as  the  only  beings   in  nature,  for  we  ^«  ^^ 
muft  admit,  along  with  us,  the  caufe  f rom  J^^ "^^^^^ 
which  we  derive  exiftence,  which  is  a  confuf-donoi 
ed  conception  of  God.     But  the  fame  cannot  ^^^^^^f'^^^^^ 
be  Cedd  of  fpace :    for  the  operations  of  our 
mind  are  fo  intimately  perceived  by  us  as  to 
G  a  have 
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have  no  neceffary  connexion  with  fpace,  and 
we  underftand  clearly  enough  that  thefe  may 
be,  tho*  there  were  no  (pace,  and  do  not  (land 
in  need  of  it  for  their  exiftence.  If  we  con- 
ceive ourfelves  as  confifting  of  both  body  and 
mindj  'tis  certain  we  (land  in  heed  of  fpace  for 
our  exiftence,  and  during  chat  conception,  *tis 
impoffible  for  us  to  conceive  fpace  to  be  anni- 
hilated; viz.  becaufe  fuch  a  conception  has  a 
neceflfary  connection  with  fpace.  After  the 
fame  manner,  if  we  conceive  ourfelves  to  be 
mind  only,  yet  we  muft  own  the  exiftence  of 
God.  For  a  finite  mind  requires  a  caufe^o^ 
which  it  may  receive  exiftence,  no  lefs  than  ^a 
body  does  a  place  in  which  it  may  exift  ;  and 
from  hence,  in  reality,  it  is  that  we  attribute 
felf-exljience  to  fpace,  becaufe  whenever  -we 
think  of  ourfelves,  we  imagine  ourfelves  to 
confift  of  both  body  and  mind.  While  there- 
fore we  are  confcious  of  our  own  exiftence, 
we  form  our  belief  of  fpace  alfo  as  neceflarily 
exifting,  fince  it  is  conneded  with  the  con- 
ception of  Body  J  i.  e.  of  ourfelves. 
Smell,  XIV.  Secondly,  It  is  remarkable  that  the 

hctrmg,     conceptions  whicn  we  have  from  hearing,  fmell^ 
do  noi      ing,  or  tqftingj  tho'  they  be  produced  in  us  by 
•ny  notice  external  objcds,  yet  they  have  no  connection 
of  the       with  the  conceptions  of  fpace;  for  who  can 
exiftence     imagine  the  longitude,  latitude,   or  profun- 
^**^**    dity  of  found,  fmeU,  or  tafle  ?  If  then   we  bad 
only  thefe  three  fenfes,  we  Ihould  not  fo  much 
as  imagine  that  there  was  any  fpace.      Our 
conceptions  therefore  abftrad  from  all  exten- 
fion,  nor  do  the  notions  of  external  and  in- 
ternal adhere  fo  clofely  to  our  thoughts  but 
we  may  lay  them  afide  ;  and  if  we  fet  thefe  a- 
fide,  the  felf*-exiftence  of  fpace  does  not  ne- 
ceflarily obtrude  itfelf  upon  us.     Now  as  the 
common  people  attribute   fmtUs^  tq/les^  colours, 

and 
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and  6thtrfenjibk  qualities  to  the  objefts  them- 
fclvcs,  and  believe  that  they  exift  in  them ; 
while  they  who  attend  better  to  their  thoughts, 
know  That  they  exift  only  in  the  inind,  and 
are  nothing  in  the  things  by  which  they  are 
produced,  beiide  the  peculiar  motion  and 
texture  of  their  parts ;  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, *tis  probable,  we  are  impofed  upon  in  at- 
tributing neceffary  exiftence  to  fpace,  becaufc 
we  obferve  that  almoft  all  our  thoughts  are 
produced  in  us  from  without,  and  thereby  ac- 
cuftoming  ourfelves  to  join  fpace  with  them,  \ 
ivhile  we  are  confcious  that  we  think,  we  con- 
ceive alfo  that  fpace  exifts ;  Whereas,  if  we 
remember  that  all  out  fenfations,  even  thofe 

Produced  by  external  things,  fuch  as  fmeUs^ 
ic.  do  not  bring  along  with  them  the  notion 
of  fpace,  we  may  eafily  lay  afide  this  preju- 
dice, and  withdrawing  our  thoughts  from  the 
contemplation  of  fpace,  may  conceive  it  not 
fo  kt. 

XV.  And  this  will  appear.  Thirdly,  if  by  a  The  mind 
reflex  aft  we  view  the  w/W /7^^  and  its  opera- '^^^^^f^^^f 
fwns ;  for  nothing  of  extenfion  or  fpace  offers  hat  no  re- 
itfelf  inthefe;  nor  does  the  mind,  when  em-J?"»"»» 
ployed  about  them >  think  at  all  of  fpace,  nor  anVnecci^ 
IS  it  confcious  thiat  it  occupies  fpace :  It  with-  fi»y  iov  it. 
draws  therefore  from  the  conceptions  of  inter^ 
nal  and  external^  and  may  conceive  nothing  to 
be  in  the  world  befides  itfelf^  and  its  caufe  ; 
i.  e.    can  imagine  fpace  to  be  non-exiftent. 
Thinking    Beings    then    may   exift  without 
fpace;    it  proceeds  therefore    from  prejudice 
tnat  we  join  necejary  exigence  with  it. 

XVL  Fourthly,  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  We  may 
fpace,  fo  far  as  appears  to  our  conceptions,  ^p"^"*,^^ 
is  of  fuch  a  Nature  as  cannot  be  annihilated  by  be  annihi- 
partSy  for  they  are  in  fuch  a  manner  united  to  »a»ed  all- 
and  dependent  upon  one  another,  that  if  we  b^J["orby 
G  3  fup-paurtt. 
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fuppofe  one  part,  it  will  imply  a  contradidion 
for  the  others  not  to  exift.  We  can  in  thought 
remove  all  water  out  of  a  veffel,  or  chamber, 
and  the  Ipace  interjacent  between  the  wall$ 
remains  extended  in  lepgth,  breadth,  and 
depth ;  But  the  fpace  cannot  be  remonHij  fince 
it  is  of  its  own  Nature  immoveable,  (8.)  nor 
can  it  be  annihilated;  for  diftance  would  re- 
main between  the  bounds, which  cannot  be  with- 
out exteniion,  nor  exteniion  without  a  fub^ 
jefl: ;  but  fpace,  as  far  as  .we  can  conceive  it^ 
is  the  primary  fubjeEl  (9.)  of  extenfion ;  there^» 

fore 

NOTES, 

(8.)  That  it,  ai  I  have  often  Hinted,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to 
have  any  real  nature  or  to  exf/l  at  all,  it  muft,  at  our  Autlior 
fays,  exift  every  where»  and  cannpt.be  removed  by  parte.  And 
iivihit  StnCc  ihould  th^  Words  of  Sir  Ifaac  Netvtou  be  under» 
Hood*.  ««  T^e  order  of  the  farts  of  Jfiace  is  immuiable  (  re- 
^*  fm'oe  tbefe  from  ibeir  places  ^  ami  you  wUl  remove  tbesa,  eu  / 
<*  majfajfi  from  tbemfelves.^'  For  to  fuppofe  it  all  at  once  a« 
way,  leemt  fo  far  from  amounting  to  (hat  abTurd fuppojitian 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Ciarke  f  that  ft  it  no  more  than  what  aoft 
be  conceived  in  every  annihilation  of  any  thing,  whicl|  it  the 
total delhuflion  or  taking  anvay  o\  exilhnoe,  the- removal  of 
it,  at  we  may  fay,  from  itfeif^  or  from  Being  t  Which  it  a 
fiippofition  that  it  generally  thouj^bt  to  carry  no  abfurditjr  alt ng 
with  it. 

(9  )  Dr.  C/sri^^ alHi mt  %  that  Jhace  it  not  a  fvhfiakce  \  and 
yet  declares  that  it  has  real  qu^ukies  ||.  It  not  thit  eiiher  to 
fuppofe  quakties  or  properties  mhereot  in  one  another?  Or 
eHe,  with  Gajfendus^  to  imagine  fome  middle  thing  between 
fubflance  and  accident^  which  h  neither  of  them,  but  parmkea 
ot  both  ? 

The  learned  Writer  referred  to  in  Note  3.  it  of  tbt  ISune 
opinion  with  our  Author  in  thit  Place,  ^'s.  that  we  are  apt 
to  conceive  fpace  to  be  a  fort  of  fiibllanct  or  fidfftramm  di 
extenfion^  and  fo  are  ufed  to  atiributt  that  and  other  imagi» 
nary  qualitiet  to  it.     *  The  Idea  of  fpace  it  not   the  Idea  of 

*  extenfion,  but  of  fomething  extended,  it  it  the  5ir^^^rfaM  of 

*  extenfion,  and  not  exteniion  iffelf.     But  when  1  fay  it  n 
•  *  the  SubJIratum,   do  not  imagine  I  make  it  to  be  any  thing 

<  wtbcHt  i  it  is  an  Ideal  SubJIratum,  and  nothing  nK>re.  WheS 
'  the  Mind  hat   been  confiderini    the    idea  bf  extenfion  ab- 


*  Itra^ed  from  the  extended  Bodiet,  from  whence  it   irft  ttm 

*  ctived  the  idea,  (whetlier   at    they  were  eaufes  or  occafiong 

•  Princ.  fchol.  ad.  def.  S. 

t  Anpiver  to  the  6tb  letter,  p.  39. 

t  Ai^yjer  to  the  id  lett.  p.  aa.  and  to  the  ^tb,  p.  ?!• 

!|  Anfwer  to  the  letter,  p.  30, 

•  of 
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fore  it.ncceflarily  continues  with  Diftance,  nor 
can  it  be  annihilated^  unlefs  we  would  have 

Ex. 

NOTES. 
«  of  it  I  conHder  not  now)  it  is  a  very  eafy  Step  for  the  Mind 

<  to  make  fllriher,  to  frame  an  imaginary  fubjirat^m  to  fopport 
'  «9  imqgiftarjf  gxtgnfioU'  And  this  is  the  more  ealy  becauie  the 
*-  idea  we  have  of  a  real  Jubflratum  or  fuhftancc,   the  fupport 

*  of  real  qoalitiet   it  dark  and  confufed,  an  idea  %i{  fonwwhat^ 

*  and  ihat*t  a)l.    Kow  ic  is  but  joining  the  idea  oi  famf-wbat 

*  with  the  fiiia  jof  one  quality  only»  namely  exteniiooi  and 

*  vi%  have  an  imaginary  fubftraliun  prefently  formed,  that  i%^ 

*  an  ideal  of  J^e^  ^r  an  ideal  extended  fomething.  Whether 
'  this  iM  not  the  very  Cafe,  I  mult  leave  to  any  man   to  judge 

*  bf  rtflc^ling  on  his  own  ideas/ 

Again  ;  To  this  Queftion,  Wbj  may  not  Sface  be  raiber  de- 
fmd  ixttn/Sm  in  tbe  abftraS^  or  imaginary  exlen/ion  rafter 
ihmt  the  imaginary  fitbjlratum  of  itnaginary  extenfion  ?  He  ao- 
IWcrs^  '  Extenfion  in  the  general  or  in  the  abltradl,  is  an   idea 

*  df  pure  intelleff,  i.  e.   rs  to  be  underftood»  but  cannot  be 

*  ifiUlginetft  any  more  than  ivHtenefs  in  the  general,  or  a 
'  tkoufand  other  the  like  abiUa^l  ideas»  But  as  foon  as  Ima- 
'  gmmtion  tbmtt  to  d^al  with  this  general  ahftra^  Idea  (or 
<. Ideas}  it  fbppliet  it  with  an  imaginary  fubftratumf  and,  ib 
'  makes  the  general  which  was  invifible,   be  conceived  as  a 

*  farticnUr^  for  the  help  of  the  undetftanding.  So  if  the 
'  UBagination  comes  td  conceive  any  certain  degree  ofnvBite" 

*  Mefi,  h  lbp|ili«i    the  mind  with  fome  imaginary  white  fur- 

*  face»  and  brings  down  the  general  idea  to  a  ps^rticuJar  ob- 

*  'jeA.    In  like  mdnncr»  when  it  comes  to  conceive  a  lengtbf 

<  a  treadtbt  a  thicknefit  it  fupplies  the    mind  with  a  fubltra- 

*  turn /rtl4r  *vi^t  fucb  at  may  ferve  the  purpofe»  otherwife 

*  the  mind  mull  reft  in  pure  intelleA  only,  as    in  numbers  | 

*  and  thcrft  it  nothing    more  tedious  or  uneafy  to  the  mind 

*  generally  than  to  be    wholly  eihftraffedj  which  is  the  reafon, 

*  by  the  way»  that  arithmetical  demontirations,  tho*  as  clear 
'  and  ecrtain  ai  any,  a^  l^ft  delightful  than  geometical,  and 
'  nothing  more  irklbme  than  abftra6l  numbers.      Now  (pace 

*  being  th«  Objeft  of  the  imagination^  and  not  o^pure  tnteh 

*  Mf  at  are    all  general»  abnra6l  Ideas,  it  it    properly  the 

<  tmeipnaty jfuh^ahm  of  an  imaginary  extenfion^  or  the  gene- 

*  ral  idea  ot   cxtenfimi  particulariied  in  an  imaginary  fnljeS  % 

<  and  hence  it  is  that  J^ce    is  faid   to  be  extended»  which 

*  votild  be  nonfenft  fo  fay  of  extenfion  itfelf  %  And  bodies 

<  ara   fiid  ttf  be  m  Sfaei,  which  would  likewife  be  nonfenfe 

*  to  fay  of  exteiffiM*    And  fo  it  it  conceived  as  immoveable, 

*  indhii/lblet  infinite.    Immoveable»   Gfc.  all  Properties  of  Sub- 

*  ihMieea  1   #hieh  tnafces  it  plain  that  it  it  conceived  after  tht 

*  manner  of  fubftance»  and  therefore  it»  becaufe  it  can  be  no« 

<  thing  elfe,  an  inuigin4uy  fubfiratnm,  which  the  Mind    taket 

*  to  particularise»  and  thereby  render  conceiveable  its  general 

*  idea  of  extenfion }  which  could  not  otherwife  fall  within  the 

*  Imagination»    nor  be  eftimatad  any    way    but  by  ab(lra6l 

*  numbers,   (b  ma^y  yards»   or  fo  many  milet»  to»  ao»  301 

G  4  «  with- 
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extenfioD  without  a  fubjedt^  that  is  into  lengthy 
breadth,  and  lieptb  without  any  thing  hngi 
broad  and  deep.  Hence  it  appears  that  fpace 
cannot  b^  partially  annihilated,  and  froni  hence 
the  opinion  of  its  felf-exijlence  might  arife. 
Hence ».  XVIL  For  fince  it  is  of  fuch  a  ns^ture  ai 
p'^e'udice  f^^^  ^^  annihilated  either  alltogether^  or  not 
foritsfeif-  at  all,  they  that  attempted  to  annihilatic  it  on- 
exiftcncc.  jy  hy  parts y  faw  that  it  was  impoffible  to  be 
done,  the  nature  of  the  thing  reniionftrated 
againft  a  partial  annihilation,  and  if  one  pare 
]be  fupppied,  all  others  might  be  demonftrated 
to  exift  by  neceiTary  connexion.  But  if  any 
one  ihould  fuppofe  all  extended  things  to  be^ 
removed  together  at  once,  he  would  find  no-: 
thing  impoffible  in  that  fuppofition :  For  one 
may  imagine  nothing  to  exift  ix\  nature  befide 
his  own  foul,  and  the  qaufe  on  which  it  de- 
pends; which,  as  a  thinking  Being,  includes 
pothing  of  extenfion  in  it :  Every  thing  that  is 
extended  may  therefore  be  feparated  from  ex- 
iftence,  ^ut  they  that  attempted  this  by  part?, 
when  they  found  it  impoffible,  did  not  fcruple 
to  refolve  the  caufe  into  the  felf-exiftence  of 
fpace,  tho*  in  reality  it  did  not  arife  from 
thence,  but  from  this,  that  they  attempted  to 
feparatc  things  naturally  infeparable,  name- 
ly, the  parts  of  fpace  one  from  another. 
We  are         XVIIL  But  whether   there  be    any  fuch 

certain  or-.'  _  -..  ^       ^    • 


a  jirfi       thing  as    fpace  or  no ;  whether  its  extenfion 

caufi  in" 

^  ^foTveV  pr  pot :  5^  it  nothing  at  all ;  Be  it  mere  priva- 


caufe  in    i,e  diftinguiftied  from   the  extenfion  of  hoi^. 


ner 


the  dif-  tton  of  contaBy  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  term  it ; 
Pce^lT  ^^  *^  ^^^^  pojjibility  pr  capacity  of  exifting,  as 
dfteimin-  Others;  be  it,  laftly,  eitner  fomething  ^r^j/^^, 
ed.'  or 

NOTES. 
'  without  attending  to  any  thing  but  the  numhert,    and  the 
'  meaning  of  the  words,  yards,  iniles,  6fr.  as  it  is  when  we 
'  rfrkon   ounces,    pounds,  fifr.  oiF  weight— Thus  then  you 
•  fee  how  we  come  by  the  notion  q^  fpace ^  and  what  it  ts.^ 
Sec  alfo  Note  3. 
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or  of  itfelfj  and  necejfarify  exijting ;  yet  dill,  as 
far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  it, 
'tis  an  indolent  thing,  it  neither  adts,  nor  is 
the  leaft  a^ed  upon,  it  cannot  therefore,  as 
mere  extenfion^  under  which  notion  only  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  be  the  caufe  of  mattery  or  imprefs 
maioH  on  it.  There  muft  then  neceflarily  be 
another  ^w/^  of  J9M//^  and  ^»o//(7;f,  that  is  aSiive, 
Ji^'^ixi^entj  and  the  caufe  of  all  things  and  ^tc- 
t'umSf  which,  fince  they  are  not  of  themfelves, 
jreouire  a  Qiuji. 


SECT. 
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SECT-  IIL 

OftU  Firjl  Caufe. 

bmiT^ihe'    VV    apprehend  otherwife  than  by  reaftm^iot 
firtt  caufe  it  occurs  not  to  the  fenfes,  unlefB  by  its  EJ^Bs  ; 
fhofeofa  ^^^  ^^  ^^  perceived   by  them  any  raorc  than 
blind  man  Light  is  by  the  Eafsj  Our  reafonings  therefore 
about        about  this  principle  will  be  like  thofe  of  a  Uind 
fince'ir  is  Hian  about  light.     A  blind  man   n^ay  be  affur* 
notanob-  ed  that  there  is  a  certain  thing  called  Ughty 
^iJnie?       which  the  eye  Van  perceive,  as  the  nofe  can 
fmell ;  he  may  be  taught  alfo  by  them  who 
fee,  to  underftand  many  advantages  of  light» 
namely,  that  it  can  dired  the  fteps,  that  it  can 
wartfij  that  it  derives  its  origin  from  a  large  re-» 
mote  body,  /.  e.  the  Sun ;  that  by  the  help  of  it 
very  dijlant  bodies  may  be  perceived,  with  their 
forms  and  other  qualities  unknown  to  him ;  and 
that  Fire  which  affords  only  beat  to  him,  can 
give  light  alfo  to  them  who  fee  :  Laftly,  that  it 
arifes  ^om  fome  motion  in  the  minuted  partis 
cles  of  7L  fluid. 
Yetvpc  II.  From  thefe  f.r/^r;/j/ properties  he  might 

greaT  ma-  difcourfe  of  Light,  and  in  fome  mcafure  un* 
ijy  things  derftand  the  reafonings  of  other  men  upon  it ; 
concern,    ^it  would  bclievc  it  to  be  diftina   from  heat ; 
^  ' '      he  would  eagerly  defire,  and  willingly  under- 
go many  hardfliips  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it ; 
yet  would  he  never  have  any  fuch  fenfe  of  it  as 
thofe  who  fee.     After  the   fame  manner  we 
mny  know  many  things  about  this  adtive  prin- 
ciple, which  we  are  compelled,  by  the  torcc 
of  rcafons,  to  believe  certainly  to  exift,  tho* 
we  are  no  lefs  ignorant  of  what  it  is  in  itfelf, 

than' 
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than  the  blind  Man  is  of  the  Senfation  which 
Light  produces  in  thofe  who  fee*, 

III.  For  inftance  ;  In  the  firft  place  we   are  That  ail 
certain  that  all  other  things  come  from  this  ^}}}^^ 

_,  .      .    f  r  1   •  ir  1  things 

aawe principle :  tor  nothing  elle,  as  we  have  proceed 
ihewn  bcforej-f-  contains  in  \t(c\{  neceffary  cxifi-  *'o«n  k. 
ence  or  active  power,  entirely  independent  of  any 
other  ;  as  therefore  itfelf  is  from  none,  fo  all 
others  are  from  it.  For  from  hence  we  con- 
clude that  this  principle  does  notcxift,  becaufe 
after  confidcring  the  reft  of  the  things  which  do 
cxift,  we  perceive  that  they  could  neither  l^e  nor 
d9,  if  that  had  not  exifted,  and  excited  motioo 
in  them. 

IV.  Secondly y  We  are  certain  that  this  princi-  That  it  is 
pic  hone,  fimilar  and  uniform  :  for  matter  is,  as  ^^'• 

to  its  ejfeiue,  every  where  one  and  alike ;  the  fame 
muft  be  faid  of  fpace,  if  we  grant  it  to  be  any 
thing  diftinft  from  matter :  much  more  muft 
the  caufe  which  fills  fpace  with  matter  be  one, 
Jbtipk  and  uniform.  (10  J 

.V.  nirdly, 

NOTES. 

*  7bis  C^n^srifgu  is  fartker  iUufirattd  by  the  Author  of  the 
Procedor*, of  Human  Underitandingy  in  hit  Introdu^iom  Con* 
armimg  tii  ufi  ^vbicb  is  made  oj  it.     See  Rem.  k. 

(mo»)  Thii  Arsuroenr  (m  well  as  Ibme  others  hereafter  me n« 
tionedj  were  the  Foundation  of  it  true,  can  but  be  called  a  pre- 
fiuiiptiTt  one  at  baft :  nay»  in  truth  the  contrary  will  rather 
fellow  from  tba  muitiflieitj  and  di'verfity  of  created  SuhJIances, 
Wfl  UmII  therefore  endeavour  to  give  a  diftin6>  prpot  of  the 
BiiMg  And  Attributes  of  God^  fo  far  at  leail  at  the  knowledge  of 
tkam  may  affcA  our  prefent  Aibje6t. 

Now  thefe  fecm  capable  of  a  clear  deduction  from  this  one 
felf  evident  principle  •  I  exift.  I  myfelf  exift :  therefore  /ome- 
tbing  rxiHa.  Ufimetbing  exifts  no^iv^  then  fumething  has  exifted 
0dfweffs*  Otherwife  that  ibmething  which  now  exifts,  m\x^oitce 
cither  have  been  made  by  nothings  i.  e.  been  caufed  by  no  caufe ^ 
«vluch  if  abfurd  ;  or  clfe  have  mads  itfelf,  t.  r.  have  a^ed  be- 
fore it  exijied,  or  been  at  once  both  effeii  and  £auje\  which 
is  alio  abiiird  ;  or»  laftly,  fwbich  is  the  only  fuppohtion  letj^ 
it  muft  have  been  produced  by  fomething,  which  hsd4ts  ex- 
ilknce  from  fomething  #^,  which  alfo  depended  on  (omt  other 
Ctittfe^    and  fo  on  in  an  ittfimite  Series  of  cauled  or  fucceflive 

t§.  a.  Paragr,  3,  4,  5,    tec.  and  remark  t. 
•  ^er  remark  9L.  at  the  end  oj  Chap.  1. 

being! 
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Infinite  in       V,  Thirdly^  That  it  is  infinite  both  in  naiure 

no- 

N  Q  T  E  S. 
beings,  ,witbout  any  eternal  or  Mi  caufe  ;  which  it  alfo  ab- 
fdid.  For  t\x\\tr'fime  oh$  part  of  this  infioite  feries  has  not 
been  fucc^ve  to  any  other,  or  elfro//  the  feveral  parts  of  it 
have  been  iucceflive  :  '\i  fomt  osTpart  of  it  has  nor»  then  there 
was  ti  firftt  which  dtftrusi»  the  fuppofition  }  if  all  the  feveral 
pafrts  of  ic  have  bceaibcceinve  to  each  other,  then  they  have 
all  once  been  pit^i  \  and  if  they  have  been  all  once  futurep 
then  there  war  a  time  when  non$  of  them  exifted  ;  aud  if  there 
was  a  lime  when  none  of  them  exilted,  then  either  all  the 
Fm^i  of  this  imfimti  Striest  and  conreqiicnily  the  nvtoie,  mull 
have  arifen  from  nothing,  which  is  abl'urd  }  or  elfe  there  muft 
be  fomething  in  the  *wtoU  befide  what  is  contained  in  all  the 
$arts  \  which  is  alfo  «iblnrd.  Or  thus  j  Since  all  the  pant  of 
this  infintU  feriei  %xt  fuccejjvvt  ov  future  to  ore  another»  they 
niult  once  tiili.r  have  been  all  futme,  ut  non  exijfmt  (Mna 
then  the  fecoiui  abluidity  will  follow,  f.  e.  that  this  ^ajhole 
fertes  arofejrom  nothing)  or  elfe  all  but  fome  mc,  ^and  then  the 
f;nt  will  iuilow,  i  e.  that  it  ha^i a  heginning)  which  on^  tudi^d 
^)  the  rc^  eiiiier  makes  th^ni  infinite,  wtnch  is  abfurd  {  or  they 
air  injihite  wrthout  that  one,  and  ihtn  thai  one  added  to  them» 
etti.ci  ".  aices  one  more  than  infinite,  or  adds  nothing  at  all  j  both 
Vwh  c  t   «re  cihi\udines, 

\i  11  he  faid  that  an  Infinite  feries  is  ritppofed  to  have  no  ^wMf^ 
1  riaiit  It,  an.i  on  that  vcrv  account  the  fuppoliiion  is  an  a^- 
un'i  oitc  $  fince  whatibevei  has  real  parts,  inn tl  have  a  «iimMt» 
1.  c.  lome  potiiive,  certain  and  deiermiiutc  number  of  theie 
fr.ir:;.  i^arts,  wh'ther  they  be  confidered  as  co.exiftent  with  or 
com  g  lit  fucct'lfion  to  each  other  ;  now  no  niimher  beins  fo 
gir  \  hw  that  we  may  iiill  aflign  a  greater;  it  follows  that  neither 
number  r.lelf,  nor  any  thmg  to  which  number  may  be  ap* 
pi::u  can  become  capable  of  a  propei  infinity,  as  is  (hewn  in 
no:e  3    and  iomr  of  the  remarks  beiow.* 

Fi  m  the  fmpoflibility  of  an  InAnite  Series  we  gather  the 
Eternity  f  of  fiime  one  ^hing  or  Being  [  That  every  one  is  not 
IP  iikt.  niar.nei  cieinal  a  parte  ante,  ov  nenter  had  a  Begmningi 
pruculaiiv  that  no  Botfy  or  material  Syfiem  can  be  (o  (^and  ttie 
i;  r)if  reaionv  hoto  equally  again  It  any  imperfe£i  immaterial  Sm^ 
fiance)  i^  tuffi.  iently  proved  ih  Mis.  Neiucome^s  Enquiry  into  the 
iLi^uicnce  of  the  Chrtftia»  Religion  J  •] 

F  <n  Eternity  comes  Independence  or  Selfexifimce»  For 
thai  which  never  had  a  beginning  of  Exigence,  could  not 
potnbi.  h've  any  caufe  of  that  Exiltence  (for  then  it  wotild 
:*..  btihtfirfi  rai^,  contrary  to  what  we  have  proved  above^ 
n  uld  depend  upon  fio  other  thing  for  it,  i.  e.  muil  be  inde* 
ptnUent  \  or,  w  hich  is  the  fame  thing,'  mult  cxill  of  itlclf } 
1     If.   .H  feif-exifiettt, 

h  lu  I  a  parte  fofi,  or  necej'ary  Exifience  ;  or  an  impoflibt- 
).t>  ot  er  c.aiin^  to  be,  toiluws  fiom  Independence!.  For 
what  uc}>ci)vJ>  upon  no  Caufe  can  never  be  altered  or  deftroyed 

•  R.  b.        t  R.  c.        t  ^-  d-        I  R.  e. 

by 
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nothing  that  can  bound  its  nature  or  power.  'Tis 
to  be  obfcrved  farther,  that  the  number  oipojji- 

bk 

NOTES, 
by  any,  fat  it  ftiewn  in  Note  4.  and  Remark  t)  and  therefore 
noft  continue  as  it  it. 

From  independence  comes  alfo  Omnipotince,  For  a  Being 
that  de|>endf  upon  qo  external  caufe  for  )^^^  exilience,  Hnd  has 
affive  ^aoi/rr,  fas  was  (hewn  at  the  lame  time  that  we  proved 
Im Exittence,  and  by  the  fame  medium^  cannot  dep«-nd  upon 
My  for  the  exertion  of  that  power,  and  confequently  no  iimiti 
can  be  applied  to  either  his  exitlence  or  power.  For  limtta- 
/JM  it  an  ^eff  of  feme  fuferior  com/s,  which  «n  the  frefent 
caft  there  cannot  be  :  coniequently  to  fuppofe  limits  wiiere 
there  can  be  no  iimiter,  is  to  fuppofe  an  efe£t  <witbout  .1  caufir^. 

To  fuppofe  this  being  limited  in  or  hy  its  own  naturt^  is  to 
foppofe  fome  nature  antecedent^  or  limiting  quality  fuperior  to 
that  being,  to  the  exiltence  of  whom  no  ihing,  no  quality  is 
in  any  refpcA  antecedent  ot  fuperior  :  and  to  fuppofe  that  there 
it  no  fuch  thing  as  aSion  or  po'wer  in  a  being  which  appeart  to 
be  the  fountain  of  all  aAion  and  power,  it  ('\i  poHihle^  the> 
worft  fuppofition  of  all. 

Libertj  it  alfo  included  in  the  idea  of  omnipotence  :  aBive 
t§*wer  impliet  freedom  t  infinite  fo«wer  is  abfolute  freedom. 
What  therefore  has  no  bounds  let  10  its  power,  what  can  have 
no  oppofition  made  10  its  will,  ncr  reltraint  laid  on  its  actions, 
mutt  both  will  and  z&  freely.  This  attribute  is  alfo  proved 
from  the  beginning  of  motion,  and  the  creation  and  difpohtion 
of  inherent  thin^«^f . 

But  tho*  this  bting  \%free^  and  as  fuch  the  author  of  change 
in  o'lier  heingSf  yet  he  inuli  himfelf  be  uncbangeabie.  For  all 
changes  have  a  b^inning,  and  confeqiitnil>  are  effects  of 
fome /rter  canfest  hut  thtrc  can  be  nothing  prior  to  the  ex- 
ittence  of  this  being,  as  he  is  eternal  $  neither  any  caufe  of  it, 
it  he  it  independent  I  nor  confequentiv  any  change  m  its  ex» 
cept  we  could  fuppofe  him  to  change  bimfelf  which  is  the  fame 
abfiirdity  as  to  produce  hrnWell,  i.  e,  to  be  at  the  fame  time  both 
fflpff  and  caufe, 

I'hus  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  an  eternal,  independent^ 
Omnipotent f  Jree  and  unchangeable  Being. 

Omnifcience,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  foregoing  attribute*,  may 
be  moie  ealily  deduced  thus.  We  find  in  ourfelves  fuch  qua* 
littcl  at  thought  and  intelligence^  ponjuer,  freedom^  &c.  of  which 
we  have  intmtrue  knonjuledge,  as  much  a«  of  our  own  exi/lencei 
and  that  to  have  thelie  is  zperfeQion^  or  better  than  to  be  with* 
out  them  t  we  find  alfo  that  rlielie  have  not  been  in  im  from 
eternity,  confcquently  they  mtift  have  had  a  beginnings  and 
confrq«ienily  fome  ceutfit  (fox  the  fame  leafon  tuat  a  beings 
beginning  to  exift  in  time,  requites  a  caufe^  which  caufe,  at 
it  mull  be  fuperior  to  its  ^e£l,  h;«s  them  in  ^fuperior  degree  J  j 
and  if  it  bt  xhtj!r/f  caufe,  as  itfelf  can  depend  ui  on  no  other, 
muft  have  them  in  perfeSion,  or  in  an  infinite  or  unlimited  dcgttc 

*  See  the  latter  part  of  R.  k.    f  Rem.  f.    1  See  note  c.  11.  107. 
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ble  things  is  conceived  by  us  to  be  infinite,  at 
leaft  in  pozvcry  but  nothing  can  be  poffibk^  to 

which 
NOTES, 
f  if  the fe  words  can  properly  be  here  applied  *,^  (iiice  bomtds^t 
limitation  would  be  without  a  iiroiser  fas  has  been  fli^wnji  f*  g, 
an  eiFeS  without  a  caufe. 
The  pb^mofiuna  of  nature  alfo  leads  us  up  lo  0Cf  fuch  firft 
^caiife,  which  is  fufiicicnt  for  their  produ6lion,  and  thensFore 
none  el  le  are  necejfary\  and  tho*  fennraX  more  indipendint  Betngi 
might  poflibly  exift,  yet  would  they  be  no  GoJs  to  us|  fortlicy 
would  have  no  manner  of  relation  to  us,  nor  wt  any  thiag.  Uf 
dowithtkemf.      Since  therefore  the  fame  realbo  holds  fas 
no  «ore  than  one  fucby  to  fuppofe  more  than  one.  is  at  ical^  un* 
reafonable. 

Thefe  feem  lo  be  all  (he  /as^Arartrihutrs  obfervable  in  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  which  at  they  ai-e  differently  combined   by  ut» 
•  come  under  different  names.     Thus  the  unlimited  exerdfe  c^ 

God*s  knowledge  and  po^er  demonftrates  him  omniprefnt^  j.  #* 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  fo  prefent  with  every  creature  at  to 
fiave  an  abfolute  knonvUdf^e  of  znd power  over  it  |  alwayt  to  (u- 
pervife  and  govern  it  J. 

His  enjoying  all  conceivable  perfe€lioDfl  in  an  entire  abio* 
lute  manner,  denotes  him  infinite»  or  rather  abiblutely  per» 
fe£l\\'f  and,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  hit  being  capable  of  «i> 
^wantf  defeS,  or  unbappinefi  whaitbever,  defines  him  att-fijfU 
dent» 

The  moral  attributes  of  God  may  be  deduced  from  ihdt 
natural  onrs,   and  are   immediate  confequences  of  then  whea 
I  exercifed  on  other  Beings.     They  feem   to  be  the  perfediao 

of  his  external  a8s  rather  than  any  new  internal  perfedicyu 
of  his  nature,  and  may  be  termed  his  /econdatyf  reiiiUi<vi  at» 
tributes^. 

And  iho*  the  exigence  of  any  moral  i|uality  or  aftion  is  not 
capable  of  ftriA  demonrtration,  becaufe  every  moral  a6li«l 
or  quality,  as  fuch,  depends  upon  the  will  of  th^  agent* 
which  mull  be  absolutely  free  :  Yet  we  have  at  great  i^ur* 
ance  that  iht-re  are  moral  qualines  in  God,  and  that  he  ^111 
alwaVs  a6t  according  to  thefe  moral  qualities,  at  the  nataiv  of 
the  thin^  admit»,  and  may  be  as  well  fatisfied  of  it  as  if  wecouM 
demot^ftrate  it  f  f . 
I  (hall  begin  with  a  felf-evident  propofition. 
PUafure  is  differenr  from  painy  confequently  there  it  .%d^» 
fertnce  m  things.  Pleafure  \%fit  for,  or  agreeable  to  the  nattitt 
of  a  fenfihle  Being,  or  fas  thele  words  are  commonly  ufedj  asMi- 
turalgood\  pain  is  tmjit^  oris  a  natwred  evii:  confiMucnilf 
•here  is  a  natural  j&n///  and  mnfitnefs  of  things  \  or  f  which  it  the 
very  fame,  and  what  thefe  terms  Itoould  alwayt  meanj  neOwrtd 
good  and  e<vii. 

The   voluntary  application  cf  this  natural  good  and  evilf 

•  See  R.  1.      f  R.jr. 

J  R.  h.  H  Sec  Woottafton^  p.  70.  93. 

^  See  the  imparfial enquiry,  &c.  p,  29,  63,  ox  Note  $%. 

ft    See  Z>i//0«  on  moral  evidence,  p.  x,  t«- 
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which  there  is  not  (omc pozver  correjhondent,  that 
might  adually  cffefi  it;  fince  tnerefore  the 

things 

NOTES, 
to  My<r4fii>M/being9  or  the  produ^^ion  ^- of  it  by  a  rationiil 
bcioK»  ^*  moral  good  and  evil :  confequentlv  there  is  fuch 
a  thinjf  aa  moral  good  and  evil.  An  inclination  to  and  ap* 
pnhmdm  of  thii  nsoral  good  is  in  every  rational  creaturef, 
and  if  pcrfeflivc  of  its  nature,  and  therefore  it  muft  be 
communicated  by,  and  confequently  be  inherent  in  the  Crea« 

To  JiCt  igtenbly  to  t hit  inclination  and  approbation  ia  alfo 
a  perfecfton  1  4be  contrary  an  imperfection  ;  confequently  the 
former^  ai  it  it  a  perfection  found  in  foine  degree  in  the  Crea* 
tvirCg  iniifl  belong  to  and  be  in  the  higbrft  degiee  in  the  Creator» 
wko  baa  been  already  proved  lo  have  all  natural  perfections  in 
ao  ioftnite  or  perfect  degree  f  \  and  therefore  he  ftiuft  have  all 
wmnU  onea  To  too. 

Aa  bis  kMowUdge  and  ponver  are  perfeS^  he  muft  always  both 
percftve  and  be  able  to  purfue  this  moral  good.  And  as  his 
bmpfiwdfi  is  completif  there  can  be  no  pofTible  reafon  why  he 
Aould  tver  'will  the  contrary ; .  nay,  there  is  a  eood  reafon 
%hy  he  fliould  not,  namely,  otherwife  a  perfect  Being  would 
contradict  itfelf,  and  will  k  ifffeff  or  imp trfe^ion ,  i.  e,  be  per- 
ftcl  and  not  perfect  at  the  fame  time :  or,  a  Being  infinitely 
happy»  and  who  loves  and  approves  himfelf  becaufe  he  is  fo^ 
wpuid  hate  and  difapprove  the  very  fame  thing  in  o:hers,  ;.  /. 
would  love  hit  own  nature,  and  yet  hate  any  thing  that  re- 
ifmblea  it  i  which  is  abfuid  ||.  It  foliows  then  that  he  muft 
always  iamv»  be  able,  and  ivilling  to  do,  and  therefore  aJlualiy 
do  what  is  abfolutely  be/!,  i,  t,  produce  the  greatest  lum  of 
happineTs,  or  be  abibiutely  and  complfielv^^ff^. 

This  alfo  waa  iocluded  in  the  inclination  and  approbation 
above  mentioDed.  For  if  be  has  given  us  hepevolent  af- 
fections and  a  fienfe  which  approves  them,  he  mult  him* 
fclf  have  both  the  fan^e  affections,*  and  the  fame  fenfe  of 
ibemJt. 

Again;  the  idea  of  ^09</ff^  properly  implies  a  dirpofition 
10  communicate  happincfs  to  others  \  if  then  this  Being  he 
jftify  he  muft  actually  have  communicated  hnppinefs  to  other»; 
and  W€  *uirfa%  if  he  have  communicated  hnppinefs  to  others, 
he  muft  htgoikLi  but  this  Being  has  communicated  happinefs 
to  others,   therefore  he  \*  gecd. 

The  idea  of  nuifJom  implies  his  knowledge  and  obfervance 
of  the  molt  proper  methods  of  effecting  this,  and  is  included 
i«  bis  ^mn^cience  |  it  being  nothing  but  thit  very  knowledge 
coafidered  with  relation  to  practice.  It  appears  farther  fi^im 
confidering  the  only  raufes  of  imprtdence  in  men,  which  are 
either  igmrsmce^  partialitj,  or  inattention  \  none  of  which  can 
have  place  in  God  :  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  an)  thing,   fince 

*  R,  I.    f  Seethe  latter  part  of  lem.  i.     {  R.  k.  §  R.  K 
II  See  SnCs  works,  t.  a.  dif.    vix.  p.  so* 
XI  See  R*  i. 

both 
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things  that  are  poffible  cannot  be  limited,  thcrd 
muft  alfd  be  a  caufe  infinitely  powerful.     For 

as 

NOTES, 
botti  all  tiiingt  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  proceed  fronl 
bim  :  he  cannot  be  a--w*d  by  any  power,  or fway^dhy  anv  inter^ 
iince  fas  has  been  (hewn^  he  is  independlmt  and  dU-fi^fUieHt  \  and 
he  cannot  be  inattentive^  fince  he  always  fees  every  xhin^  intd* 
kivep  i  and  confequently  he  muft  always  kno<w  and  do  what  ift 
fitefiaind  nxkfeft  to  be  done. 

From  which  alfo  followi  hit  jiffiice:  :  for  he  that  feet  all  tbd 
firenm/fanees  of  thingi  and  tht  ^aiificdtioni- of  perfins  and  hu 
ability  to  regmleUg  thrfe,  and  no  manner  of  temptatiom  to  dd 
other  wife,  rauft  certainly  fuit  thefe  circumftances  to  thofe  qua- 
lificationsy  or  provide  that  perfoni  receive  the  natural  and  pro* 
per  confequsnce  of  their  actions  ;  or  J^which  is  the  faroej  dd 
with  every  perfon  what  it  exactly /i||f  and  I'/^i^r. 

The  fame  alfo  holds  for  his  bowtefs  and  *ueractj,  or  ratb«^ ' 
faitbfulnefi.  At  to  the  former,  he  muft  always  diUike  and  de* 
te(t  evily  fince  it  Can  neVer  become  agreeable  to  his  pefftSi» 
ons,  or  ferviceable  to  his  ufe:  u  to  the  latter,  he  mult  ad« 
here  to  trutb,  as  il  is  a  perfeSionf  and  co  incident  with  good» 
tfc.  fince  he  can  have  nu  pofiible  reafoH  or  conceivable  motivi 
to  deviate  from  it  ♦. 

Thus  may  We  reafon  about  the  ieveral  ilioral  perfecttont  of 
the  fopreme  being,  as  they  are  commonly  diftinguifliM.  Bat 
that  which  (hould  chiefly  direct  iia  in  thefe  Our  enquiriet  it 
the  idea  of  his  if^tt  ^podnefs,  which  implies»  or  rather  in* 
eludes  them  all.  Nay,  all  the  other  moral  attributes'  ^if 
they  can  properly  be  called  attributes^  are  fo  far  frodi  exiR- 
ing  apart  from  this,  that  they  Ought  to  be  confideted  only  ai 
io  many  different  <i;i^a<;/  of  the  fame^ootAi^  in  tKe.Creatdr, 
and  various  fources  of  bappinefs  to  the  creature.  Theie  Are 
always  yji^.0r<//iv^7/«  to  and  rf^n^tf/^  by  this  one  principal  pe^* 
fection  and  brighteft  ray  of  the  divinity*  Thus  we  conceive 
his  jufice  to  be  exerted  on  any  Being  no  farther  than  hit 
poodoefs  neceflarily  requires,  in  oider  to  the  making  that  Be* 
mg,  or  others,  fefifible  of  the  pernicious  nature  and  effect  rf 
Jin  \  and  thereb>  bunging  either  iV,  or  fome  otbers^  to  at  great 
a  degiee  of  bappinefs  as  their  feveral  $uttures  become  capable 
off  His  bolinefs  bates  and  abbors  all  ivickednefit  only  at  the  tuf* 
ceffasy  con/equence  of  it  it  abfolute  and  unavoidable  mifefy,  and 
hts  'veracity  or  faitl^ulnifs  feems  to  be  no  farther  concern- 
ed  for  truth,  than  at  it  it  connected  with  and  produaive 
of  the  happinefs  of  all  rational  Beings  t  to  provide  the  pro* 
pereft  means  for  attainmg  which  great  end  is  the  exerciit  of 
his  luifdom. 

I  have  ail  along  declined  the  argument « /rtflri,  drawn  fronl 
the  antecedent   nec^j  of  exi/ence,  at   well    for  the    rea(bnt 
given  in  R.  e.  as  alio   becauie   it  feemed  not  to  czrry  Jime' 
attiibutes  fo  far  at  they  might  be  deduced  apafieriorif  and  to 

^   See  bp.  HllkittS.  nat.  rtl.  €•  toy  p.  141.  6th  edit, 
t   R.  ro. 
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as  one  poffibility  requires  an  equal  caufe^  fo 
infinite  polSbilities  require  a  caufc  infinitely 
powerful. 

H       •  (II.)  Our 

NOTES. 

be  fearce  confident  with  otbtrs.  That  the  filf-exifleht  be- 
iag»  for  infttnce,  it  not  a  hUnd^  mnmteUigmt  necefiity,  but  in 
tlw  moll  pioper  iiXi^t  an  umderfimmdMg  and  really  aSt'Ui  bev 
ingi  cannot  be  demonftrated  lth£)ly  and  properly  apriorit  at 
Dr.  darki  fayt  *  with  a  great  deal  of  reafon  ;  and  how  a^ 
JiiMte  mc^ij  it  reconcileable  with  mbfoluU  freedom  feemt  hard 
CO  conceive.  For  why  Ihould  not  this  neceflity  extend  to  all 
tbt  ^grmtitus^  the  ovi/Zr,  the  decrees^  as  well  as  the  extfience 
of  the  firft  cauie  ;  and  take  away  that  freedom  of  determi- 
nation» that  entire  Mher^  of  indifference,  which  our  author 
has  fuflkiently  proved  f ,  to  be  a  property  of  G9d  himfelf,  at 
well  at  manf  and  if  we  cannot  admit  it  in  the  one  cafe,  why 
ibould  we  in  the  other?  I  don't  fay  this  necejfity  is  incon- 
fittent  with  perfeS^ /reedopt  at  the  former  is  an  imptrjeSium,  Hnce 
W8  do  not  conceiTe  it  to  be  fuch  any  farther  than  as  it  proceeds 
mb  extra,  from  fome  fuperior  caufe  impcfmg  it  \  but  this  I  fay» 
that  be  it  what  you  pleafe,  the  very  nat%tre  and  idea  of  it  feemt 
repugnant  to  that  of  freedom^  i.  e.  the  power  ^f  determining 
M  c^es  abfiiuteh  indifferent,  nvitbout  any  predion f  reafon,  im- 
pulfe,  or  neccmty  'wbatfoever  \  and  conlequently  thele  two 
can  never  be  co^exijient  in  the  farm  caufe.  He  that  confidert 
this  attentively  "will,  I  believe,  find  it  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
fuMk  on  wordfj. 

(11.)  Our  author*s  way  of  reafoning  here  made  ufe  of 
to  prove  the  real  exigence  of  both  the  divine  being  and 
his  attributes  merely  from  ow  idea  of  them,  or  from  the 
various  poflibilities  included  in  that  idea,  has  been  often 
applied  to  that  purpofe  by  the  Cartefians  and .  feveral  of  our 
own  philofophers  ;  but  feims  to  be  all  begging  the  quefti- 
on  t  tor  it  is  not  fupp<ifing  any  being  to  have  all  poiHble 
or  conceivable  pcrfe^ions  that  infers  its  a£lual  exillence,  but 
tht  proving  it  to  have  them. 

'  If  a  pcrfon  having  firft  proved   the  exift^nce  of  a  power 

*  that  is  perfect,  and  made  it  appear  that  a  perfect  power  can- 

*  not  but  extend  to  whatever  is  a  capable  object  of  power» 

*  or  includes  not  a  contradiction  j  (hould  proceed  to  prove  that 
'  the  41^  ^  creation  implies  no  contradiction,    and  then  at 

*  /a/I  ihould  conclude  that  therefore  creation  is  a  poffibility 
'  (i.  e,  eifectible  by  the  exercife  of    that  perfect  or  almighty 

*  power,  whofe  exiltence  he  had   before  deroonlirated)  I  con* 

*  ceive  there  could  be  no  reafonable  exception  againft  fuch  a 
'  method  of  arguing.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  (hould  fay, 
'  1  plainly  perceive  there^s  no  contradiction  in  the  fuppofition 

"*  DemonJI.  p.  51.  5th  edit. 

t  Chap.   5.  (  I.  Subf.  4.  and  elfewhere. 

t  See  R.  e.  and  note  43. 

•  of 
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VI.  Fourthly^  Since ^yace  is  conceived  as  mere- 
ly idle  and  indifferent  with  refpeft  to  repletion  or 
vacuity  ;  fince  the  matter  which  fills  fpace  is  in 
like  manner  merely  paflive  and  indifferent  with 
refpedt  tQ  w(?//(?«  and  rejl;  it  follows  that  the 

cauje 

NOTES. 

^  of  the  cre^itfon,  or  p^roduction  of  a  ibing  that  was  not»  and 

*  fliiild  from   thence    imtnediately    infer   that  a    power  cap* 

*  able  of  creation   exifts,  this  would    be  a  very  prcpoflerotts 

*  way  of  demon Itratinfir ;  which  yet  is  the  fame  method  with 
'  the  prelent  argument  |. 

Oilierf  endeavo'jr  to  prove  the  exiflenct  of  God  from  our 
ideM  of  him  after  this   manner.     Whatever  we  have  an  Utm* 
of,  that  either  i/,  or  if  it  he  not,  it   it  fojfihle  for  itto^ 
bur  we  have  an  idea  of  an  etintat  znd  necejari/y  ixiflettt  heiMg i 
therefore,  fuch  a  being  either  is,  or   it  it  pefible  tor  it  to  M. 
Bur  if  fuch  a  being  either  now  is  mt^  or  once  ^as  imf,  or  - 
ever  will   mt  aShtatlj  he,   it  would   not   be  f^ffibte  for  it  §9 
be  at  edl  (^except  it  could   make  itfelf,    or  be  made  by   no- 
ching^   contrarv  to  the  former  pan  of  the   ftippolition  :   nor 
wouKi   it  be  either  eternat,  or  neceffarihf  exiflettt^  contrary  to 
the  latter.     Therefore  fuch  a  being  now  it»  and  alwaya  wai, 
and  ever  wi)l  be. 

Now  to  make  thit  or  the  like  an  argument  properly  fpeaking. 
a  priori,  it  muft  be  clearly  proved  that  we  have  iuch  an  USm' 
of  a  ntcefarily  exiflent  being  at  will  infer  irt  actual  exigence  ; 
('which  may  perhaps  appear  fomeihing  doubtful  from  remark  e.^ 
and  alfo,  that  thit  idea  is  fri^Ij  innate^  or  connate  with  ut,  and 
confequently  capable  of  bemg  urged  a  priori,  for  a  proof  of  the 
cxittence  of  Ibme  being  correfdfadent  to  ftich  an  iJea  ;  ^whtcfc 
is  now  generally  given  up  )  For  if  this  idea  he  only  gathered 
apojieriori,  viz.  by  a  deduction  of  arguments  from  oorowa 
exigence,  then  it  is  only  a  confequence  of  thefe  argumentt, 
and  cannot  itfelf  be  alledged  at  a  dittinct  one.  For  how  can 
any  idea  confequent  upon  fome  certain  prooft  of  fometbing  # 
pofteriofi^  he  an  antecedent,  independent  proof  of  the  UiM 
thing  a  priori  f  Besides,  either  thefe  argumenta  are  enough 
to  convince  any  man  of  the  exiilence  and  perfections  of  God» 
or  the v  are  not  1  if  they  etre,  thit  it  unnicejary\  if  they  art 
not,  thi<  is  inMficiint  \  nay,  it  is  none  at  att,  iince  *tit  a  bare 
confiquence  of  thefe,  and  trxuvtU  Jounded  in  them,  and  there» 
fore  muft  (iand  or  fall  with  them.  It  it  fuhntitted  to  tht 
reader  whether  the  famout  argumentt  drawn  from  our  ideas 
oi  etcrnitjy  it^nity,  &c»  be  not  of  the  fame  kind  with  tht 
foregoing.  Thofe  that  have  a  mind  to  be  farther  acquainted 
with  the  proof*  of  a  Deity  drawn  from  the  idea,  may  find  th^ 
queflion  fully  difciifled  in  Ctubwortb,  p.  7x1,  &c,  or  in  Fid- 
des's  TbeoL  Spec  B.  i.  P.  i.  C-  9.  or  in  the  Impartial  Fnqairy 
into  the  Exifttncc  of  God.  B.  %  Pait  i.  See  t\Co  Parker* 
Difput.  VI.  ^ect.  19,  ao,  a4.  or  Ode,    Theol.  Nat.  p.  16»  31, 

«  Impartial  Enpirp,  p.  i/g. 
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cmfe  which  fills  fpace  with  matter,  is  perfeft- 
\Yfiree ;  fo  that  the  creation  and  motion  of  mat- 
ter muft  be  the  works  of  free  choice,  and  not 
ncceffity  in  the  agent.  For,  if  the  agent  effeft- 
ed  thefc  by  neceffity,  they  would  alfo  be  ne- 
ceflary  efieAs,  and  could  not  be  conceived  to 
be  in  themfelves  indifferent  to  exiftence  or  non- 
exiftence^as  proceeding  from  a  neceflaty  caufe.* 
VII.  Fifibly^  Tho'  by  our  outward  fenfes,and 
the  notcices  which  they  convey  to  us,we  cannot  That  It  it 

go  beyond  j^f,  mau&,  motion^  fi^J^^^  i^^^^^^Unti?^^^^ 
and  this  akive  principle  which  wc  are  fpeak-  *C\^J\u 
»ng  of  J  yet,  if  we  infpeft  our  6wn  minds,  omn^dent. 
wc  may  contemplate  z  felf-confcwus  and  ihink'^ 
ing  printipk  within  us,  whofe  a&ions  are  to 
xoiU^  refufey  doubts  rcafonj  affirm  ^ild  ^;j)',  which 
tarry  nothing  of  extenfion  along  with  them, 
nor  ncceffarily  include  it  in  them,  nor  have 
any  relation  to  place  or  fpace  ;  but  are  entire- 
ly abftradted  from  the  notions  oi  external  or 
internal.  That  there  is  fuch  a  principle  in 
us  we  are  certain,  not  only  frbm  our  lenfes, 
or  the  impulfcs  of  extetnal  objcdls,  but  alfo 
from  reflcdlion  and  felf-confcioufnefs,  'Tis 
to  be  obfervcd  farther,  that  we  can  at  our 
pleafure  move  fome  parts  of  matter,  and 
ihake  the  limbs  of  our  body  by  thought 
6niy,  that  is,  by  volition  -f-,  whence  it  ap- 
{)ears,  that  motion  may  be  produced  in  mit* 
ter  by  thought ;  and  thit  fomethirig  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  firft  caufe, 
in  order  to  put  matter  into  motion,  nay, 
•H  2  to 

NOTES. 

*  For  nn  rxcelUnt  illuftration  of  this  argument,  fee  Dr. 
Clmrke**  dimonjir.  p.  14,  *s.  »6.  and  65,  66,  67.  5th  J*^/*/- 
See  alfo  Cmiw§rth,  p.  667,  flfr.  and  the  Impartial  Enqutry, 
p.    )i»  31,  ^c, 

f  That  'uoIiticM  and  ti^h»  are  perfectly  dirtinci,  and  mull 
proceed  from  two  diflfeient  fivtn.  See  note  41.  That  affion 
iltu  it  two-fold,  bee  not  43. 
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to  bring  it  into  being.  Cogitation  alfp,  will 
and  conjaoufnefs,  or  faculties  equivalent  to  thefe, 
are  neceflary  to  a  free  caufe,  ^nd,  pn  that 
account  to  be  attributed  to  thq  ffrft  caufe, 
being  (as  Ihall  .be  fliewn  below)  perfectly 
free;. which  caufe,  fince  it.  is  infinite  (as  wc 
have  proved)  in  its  elTcnce  and  power,  it 
mull  be  fo  Ukewife  in  intelUgeHce^  viz..  omnipo- 
tent and  omnifcient. 

Vlli.  Sixthly,^  Since  this  principle  (whic|[  wc 
call  God)  is  the  c^ufe  of  all  things,  and  infinite 
in  knowledge  as  well  as  power^  it  follows  tliat  he 
ads,  noi  by  blind  impulfe,  but  for  an  end ; 
j^nd  has  ordered  his  works  by  fuch  wifdom,  as 
to  be  confident  with  themfelves,  and  not  dc- 
ftruiftive  of  each  other. 

IX.  Seventhly,  Since  God  is  perfeft  in  him- 
felf,  fince  all  things  fubfift  by  his  providence, 
and  (land  in  need-  of  him,  but  he  of  none  ; 
and  fince  he  can  neither  be  profited  nor 
incommoded  by  his  works,  nor  affected  by 
their  good  or  evil ;  it  follows  that  he  made 
thefc  things  for  no  advantage  of  his  own, 
and  that  he  neither  receives  nor  experts  any 
benefit  from  them.  For  by  creating  things 
without  himfelf,  he  muft  neceflarily  have 
fought  either  their  benefit  or  his  own ;  but 
what  benefit  can  God  feek  for  himfelf,  who 
pofl^eflTes  all  good  ?  That  certainly  which  was 
wanting  to  him,  and  neceflarily  muft  be 
wanting  to  a  being  even  abfolutely  perfeft, 
till  he  has  created  fomething ;  I  mean  the 
exercife  of  his  attributes  without j  the  com- 
mucating  of  his  power  and  .goodnefs  :  that 
therefore  only  muft  he  be  fuppofed  to  have 
fought  in  the  creation  and  difpofal  of  his 
works.  (i2.     Not   that  externals  can  add  any 

thing 

NOTES. 
(i\»)  Some  have  objected  herCi  that  according   to  this  no- 

tion. 
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thing  to  GoJ^  for  they  have  no  manner  of 
proportion  to  his  power  or  nature  ;  but  he 
has  in  himfelf  the  adequate  exercife  of  his 
power,  namely  in  the  contemplation  and  love 
of  himfelf.  Externals  therefore  can  neither 
cncreafe  or  diminilh  the  exercife  of  his  powers, 
which  before  was  infinite*  God  is  indifferent 
therefore  as  to  thefe,  nor  docs  his  exercife 
without  pleafe  him,  otherwife  than  as  he  has 
chofento  exercife  himfelf  thus;  as  will  befliewn 
H  3  be 

NOTES. 
tioo»  there  muft  have  been  a  time  before  the  exiftence  of  any 
created  Beings,  when  God  was  neither  infinitely  bappy^  nor 
ftblbJutcly  ^W  *.  But  the  one  part  of  this  objection  evident- 
ly ftfilci  from,  a  miftake  of  our  author's  notion,  who  has  of. 
tea  told  IIS,  that  he  does  not  fuppofe  any  thing  external  to  the 
Deity,  to  41^  the  lead  to  his  own  happinefs,  or  eflcntial  per- 
fections {  f  and  indeed  to  think  otherwifey  would  be  worfe  than 
to  imagine  the  fountain  fed  by  its  own  ftreams  ;  or  the  fun 
enlightened  by  its  own  rays^  but  only  to  manifefl  them  to  us 
kit  creatures,  and  encreafe  our  happinefs  and  perfection,  by 
our  kmo*wlidge  anH  imitation  of  them  The  other  part  cannot 
be  of  force  againlt  Creation  in  any  patticuiar  time,  becaufe  it 
will  hold  equally  a^,ainlt  it  in  «i/ times;  againft  the  very  pof- 
fibilitv  of  creation  in  geneial  s  Hnce  with  God  there  is  no  prior 
and /s^ifrisr,  no  difterence  of  time  applicable  to  his  exiltence, 
at  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  K.  c.  Befides,  is  it  not 
•bfurd  10  talk  of  tim£f  before  the  beginning  of  things,  which 
(u  we  have  (hewn  in  the  fame-place)  can  only  be  conceived  at 
m^xipent  luitb,  or  rather  confequential  to  the  being  of  thefe 
things  ?  *Tit  in  vain  therefore  to  alk,  why  were  not  beingt 
tmxtd  JoMtr  f  Since  no  part  of  time  can  ever  be  afllgned 
«ben  ^me  were  not  created,  and  every  period  of  time  has 
equal  relation  to  eternitv.  *  As  to  the  fecond  fcnfe  of  the 
'  queltion  ('fa)a  Cudivortk)  why   the  world  though  it    could 

*  not  pofliblv  be   from  eternity,  yet  wns  no    fooner,  but   fo 

<  lately  made  ?    We  fay  that   this  is  an  abfurd  queftion^  both 

*  becaufe   time  was   made  logether  with    the  tworU,  and  there 

*  was  no  /oMn"  or  /ater  before  time  i  and  alfo,  becaufe  what- 

*  foever  had  a  Iwginning,  mud   of  neceffity   be  once     but   a 

*  dojf  old.  Wherefore  the  world  could  not  poflibly  have 
«  been   fo   made  bv  God  in  time,  as   not  be  once    but  fi*9i 

<  or^  r^y^Mi/ years  old  and  no  more,  as  now  it  is,**  p.  887. 
See  the  fame  more  at  large  in  Fides^t  Theo^  Spec.  B.  3.  Part  %, 
Chap.  a.  and  in  Bentleft  Bovlf  LeQ.  p.  tja,  135,  5th  edit. 
or  JenkitCt  Kiafonablenefs  of  Chriflianity,  Vol.  x.  C.  9.  or 
Sir  M.  H9le%  Prim,  Orginat.  of  Mankind,  8.  i.  C.  6.  Where 
^ou  have  all  the  abfurd  queries  of  that  kind  folidly  and  acute- 
ly anfwfered. 

•  SeeBp,  Pcarfon  on  tbeCtctd,  id  id  p.  61,  6]. 
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below*.    And  hence  it  manifeftly  follows  that 
the  world  is  as  well  as  it  could  be  made  by  Iht 
6nite  power  and  goodnefs.     For  fince  the  eii;ercife 
of  the  divine  power,  and  the  communication 
of  his  goodnefs,  are  the  ends  for  which  the 
world  was  framed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  God 
has  attained  thefe  ends. 
When  the      X.  I   know  'tis  qompionly  faid,  that    th<^ 
ftid'U'be  world  was  made  for  the  j^lory    of  God :    But 
created  for  this  IS  after  the  manner  of  men.     For  defire  of 
Q^iCt  gio-  glory^  is   attributed  to  God   in  the  fame  man- 
7er  X      ner  as  angery  love^  revenge^  eyes  and  hands  (A), 
ptanmr  of  When  therefore  the  fcripture  teaches  us,  that 
^*'         the  world  was  created  fox  the  glory  of  God, 
•  'tis  to  be  undcrftood  that   the    divine  attri- 
butes, namely  power j  goodnefs  and  wifdom,  ftincj 
forth  as   clearly  in  his  works,  as   if  he  had 
po  other  intent  in  making  theni  bcfide   the 

often-! 

NOTES. 

*  See  cbtp«  5-  §  t.  fubf.  4. 
(A)  We  fee  many  thing$  are  afcribed  to  God  in  fcrip. 
ture  by  way  of  accommodation ;  a«  hand»  and  fret,  hrart,  an- 
ger, revenge,  and  repentance.  And  fince  we  iinderftand  all 
thefe  to  be  fpoken  ok  him  by  way  of  condtfcenfion  to  oar  ca« 
pacitf,  why  ffiould  we  not  underlland  the  defire  of  gbfj  to 
he  af  ribed  to  him  in  the  fame  way  ?  efpecially  fince  ue  miii| 
conceive  God  to  be  obliged  by  his  goodnefs  (o  fef  a  great 
Yalue  on  his  ^/sry,  and  to  require  the  promoting  of  it  from  us 
as  a  principal  duty»  For  the  good  and  advantage  of  all 
reafonabic  cieaiures  depends  on  the  obedience  that  i«  paid 
to  God's  law  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  eflPectual  meatif 
10  piomute  that  obedience  than  a  due  fenfe  of  tl|e  grear and 
glorious  attributes  of  God  ;  of  his  wiidom,  power,  juftiee, 
and  goodnefs.  The  more  lively  thefe  are  reprefcnted  to  in- 
telligent beings,  the  more  willing  and  careful  they  will  he  to 
obey  God,  and  the  more  afraid  to  offend  him  $  and  therefore 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  exact  our  endea- 
vours to  beget  this  apprehenfion  in  us  and  all  other  tbfnking 
beings.  Not  for  any  «idvanta^e  this  glory  brings  to  God  j 
but  bccaule  the  rrpuiaiion  of  the  Law>;iver  and  Governor 
of  the  world  is  a  mt^ans  neceffary  to  advance  the  good  of 
his  creatures,  and  therefore  it  is  our  duty  and  interel^  in  the 
hightd  degree  to  promote  that  glory  :  and  therefore  God 
may  be  faid  to  do  all  thines  for  hit  gkry,  becaufe  if  that  weie 
the  eiid  of  all  that  he  has  done,  he  could  not  be  mor^ 
concerned  for  it,  nor  would  it  be  more  our  duty  to  nrot 
mote  it, 
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oftenation  of  thefe  attributes  ;  nor  could  they 
have  anfwercd  that  end  more  fitly  if  they 
had  been  defigncd  for  glory:  but  llridly 
fpeaking,  the  power  of  God  is  infinite,  and 
when  he  afts  for  the  good  of  his  creatures 
according  to  that  infinite  power ^  he  is  injinitely 
good.  Infinite  knows  no  bounds,  nor  has  the 
goodnefs  of  God  any  other  bounds  befide 
his  wiJHom  and  porjuer,  which  are  alfo  infinite. 
And  in  reality  this  makes  moft  for  the  glo)y 
of  Gody  viz.  to  have  created  a  world  with  the 
^Tt^tcli  goodnefs.  (13.) 

XL  By  good  I  here  underftand  that  which  is  y^a^  q^^ 
convenient  and  commodiouSj   that  which    is  corre*  made  the 
fpondent  to  the  appetite  of  every  creature.     God  ^^/I'as" 
therefore    created   the   work!   with    as   great  could  be 
convenience  and  fitnefs,  with   as  great    con-  "1?^^!  .^^:   ' 
gruity   to  the   appetites  of  things,   as  could  ia*  po'^t^ 
be  effeded  by  infinite  power,  wifdoyn,  and  good--  goodnefs    = 
nefs.     If  then  anything  inconvciiient  or   in-^"^"*"*' 


NOTES. 
{\%')  *  The   reafcA    why  God  made  the  world  ffays  the 
'  U^rmJ author  Co  often  cired  above^  was  from  his  own   over- 

*  flowing  imd  comhiunicarive  goodnefs  i  that  there  might   be 

*  other  being!  alfo  happy  befide  himfelf,  and  enjov  themiclves. 
And  afterwards,  *  G»^  did  not  make  the  nvorU  merely  to  ojlentate 

*  biS  fkiM  and  po'^rer,  but  to  eommimicatt  bis  goodnefft,  lubicb 

*  if  ebU/fy  and  properfy  bis  gloiy,  as  the  light  and  jflenaor  of 

*  tbtfun  is  tbegloty  of  it^. 

We  have  a  fine  paragraph  or  two  to  ihe  fame  purpofe  in  JTol- 
fa/hn*%  diHn.  rfRel  qfNat,  p.  115.— no. 

Ihe  lame  notion  is  well  Itated  in  Scot\  Cbriflian  Life; 
whem  the  glory  ol  God  and  the  hnppinet'^  of  men  are  Hiewii 
fo  be  coinddtntf*  As  this  feems  to  he  vety  often  mif 
■ndcrf^ood,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  infrrt  a  pafTit^e  or  two 
from  that  author.     <  |  A  true  furvey  and  infpeflion  of  God*s 

*  natmre  will  inftruA  b*,  that  being  infinitely  pcrfeSlt  as  hifeii, 
«  he  muft  be  infinitely  baffy  within  himfelf;  and  \i^  can  de- 
'  fign    no    felf  end    without    himfelf)    and   cunfeqtiently   that 

*  the  end  for  which  he  requires  our  fervice,  is  not  to  any  ad- 
<  vantagt  he  experts  to  reap  from  it,  or  farther  addition   to  his 

*  own  happinefs,  he  being  from  all  eternity  pafl^  as  .coinplete- 

*  Jy  happy  as  he  can  be  to  all  eternity  to  come  j  and  therefore 
'  what  other  end  can  he  be  fuppofcd  to  aim  at,  than  our  good 

•  IntelU  Sjflem^  p.    8«6.  t  8«c  vol.  i.  p.  4,    5. 

t  Vol.  1.   chap.  «.  p.  434'    435« 

H  4  and 
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commodious  be  now  or  was  from  the  be^- 

ning  in  it,  that  certainly  could  not  be  hinder-; 

.    ^  ed 

NOTES. 

*  and  happinefs  ?  It  it  true  intleed,  he  defigni  lo  |;lorify  Inm- 

*  fdj  in  our  happinefs  ;  but  how }  not  to  render  himfelf  mor^ 

*  glorious  by  it  than  he  it  in  himfelf,   for  it  ift  impoiTible  \  but 
f  to  difpiajt  and  Jke^j  forth  his  own  eflential  glory  to  all  that 

*  are  capable  of  admiring  and  imitating  him,   that  thereby  be 

*  mi^ht  invite  them  to  tranfiribe  that  goodnefs    of  his  into 

*  their  nature,  of  which  his  glory  is  the  fiine  and  luflrct  and 

*  thereby  to  glorify  tbemfebuis  \  and  what  can  more  eife£^ualty 

*  difplay  the  glory  of  a  being  who  is  infinitely  nvife  ^nd ppiwer^ 

*  fult  and  gcod^  than  to  contrk/e  and  ifeff  the  happifiefs  of  hit 

*  rational  creatures,  who,  of  all  others,  have  the  mott  ample 

*  capacity  of  happinefs  ? 

And  aeatn  %  *    *  But  doth  not  the  fcrtpture  tell  us,  that  b^ 
f  doth  afftbings fir  bis  o*wn  gbrj,  and  that  he  obtains  this  end» 

*  at  well  by  punifiingf  at  by  re«wardii^  his  creatures  ?  Very 

*  true,  but  then  it  is  to  be  confidered  tnat  the    glory  he  aimt 
'  at,  confifts'iiot  in  receiving  any  good  from  us,  but  in  doing 

*  and  communicating  all  good  to  us.     For  infinite   goodneft . 

*  can  no  otbenwtfe  be  glorified^  than  by  its  own  overflowings 

*  and  free  communications,  and   it  can  no  otherwife  be  glori • 
f  fied  in  the  punilbmcnt  of  its  creatures,  but  only  as  it  doth 

*  good  by  it  s    for  fliould   it  punifli   without  good  reafon,    it 

*  would  reproach  and  vilify  itfelf :  but  if  it  doth  it  for  good 

*  reafon,  it  mult  be  becaufe  it  is  good  either  for  itfelf  or  otters : 

*  for  itfelf  it  cannot  be  ;  for  how  can  an  infinitely  happy  be- 

*  ing  rtap  any  good  from  anotker^s  mifery  ?  And  therefore  it 

*  muft  be  for  the  good  of  others,  either  to  reduce  thofe  who 

*  are  punifhed,  or  to  warn  others  by  their  example  from  rtm« 
f  ning  away  from  their  duty  and  happinefs.     So  that  to  dp 

*  good  is  the  end  of  God^s  punifhment :   and  becaufe  it  is  fo, 

*  he  is  glorified  by  it  :   and  confidering   that  he   is  (o  imfimtelg 

*  happy,  that  he  can  no  ways  ferve  himfelf  by  our  miferies,  it 
'  is  impofTible  he  (hould  have  any  other  end  in  concerning  bim" 

*  felf  about  us,  but  only  the  great,  god  like  one  of  doing  ut 

*  good,  and  making  us  happy.**    See  aUb  difc.  i^^  in  the  Sant 
vol.  p.  30a. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  is  Smiths  excellent  diicourfe  of  the 
exifience  and  nature  of  God,  chap.  4.  and  7.f  And  d^Ojlft 
firrt  dijertalionf  p.  laa.  and  Rjmer^s  general  repriffentation 
of  Re*v.  Rel.  p.  160, 147.  and  p.  511.  Bp.  Ku/T^  re- 
mains I  ft  diic.  and  Bp.  Burnetii  expofition  of  the  articles, 
p  17.  4th  edit,  and  our  author^  fermon  on  divine predefiinatton^ 
&c.  §  33.  For  a  fufRcient  aniwer  to  the  objeflion  drawn 
from  Pro<v,  16.  4.  fee  Til/otfon^i  ad  vol.  of  fermons,  fol.  p. 
6S1.  But  there  is  lefs  occalion  for  referring  to  a  variety  of 
authors  on  thele  fubjefls,  fmce  they  have  received  fuch  a  clear 
and  ample  explanation  fiom  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tucker,     Light  of  Nature  purfued. 

•  Vol.   a.   p,   104.   fol. 
f  See  feleft  difcourfes,  p.  136.  and  147,  and  393. 
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cd  or  removed  even  by  infinite  power,  wifdom 
and  goodnefs.  (14O 

NOTES. 
^14. J  Our  author  rightly  conclodes  from  the  naturt  and 
worn  of.  God,  as  difcovered  above,  that  nothing  can  be  made 
by  him  (hy  whom  are  all  things  madej  really  unworthy  of,  or 
inconrittciu  with  thefe  ^  however  unaccountable  and  irregular 
tilings  may  at  prefent  feem  to  us  \  for,  hiving  demonftrated 
the  divine  pcrfeftions  in  one  fenfe  a /riori,  i.  e.  prior  to  the 
examination  of  particular  phenon^ena,  no  Teeming  difiiQultiet 
CM*  obje^liont  whatfoevcr  a  pqfteriori,  i.  e.  fom  thefe  phenome- 
na,  ought  to  iuv^idate  the  belief  ct  ihem,  but  fliould  be 
over-ruled  by,  and  give  way  to  thele  j  except  trey  amount  to 
an  equal  degree  of  cUaruefs  and  certainty  with  the  proofs  of 
thefe  themfelyi'S  ;  and  alto  cannot  pofTiiiiv  admit  of  any  manner 
cf  JUuiion  confiflcnt  with  them;  neither  of  which  cafes  can 
efcr  he  made  our,  at  will^  I  hope,  appear  from  the  following 
chapters  of  this  book. 


REMARKS   referred  to  in  Note    10. 


[RemAik  3.]npHAT  this  propodtion  muft  be  allowed  for 
X  /eff  tvititntf  and  as  fuch,  incapable  of /rdo/*, 
appears  from  the  abfurJiiUs  which  they  all  run  into  who  at- 
tempt to  prove  their  own  exiltence  from  any  other  medium^  «viz» 
from  ZT\y  o^  x\\t\v  operations »  '  /  think ^  fay  they,  therefore  / 
mm,  i.  e.  /,  who  am^  think  ;  therefore  /,  who  tkit:kt  am.  I 
being  fnppofed  to  exift^  do  think,  therefore  this  thinking  proves 
that  exifieKcey  Is  nut  this  plainly  arguing  in  a  circle^  and  pronj" 
ingz  thing  hv  pre/uppqfing  it  ?  And  is  it  not  full  as  clear  to  me 
ftrik  of  nil  that  /  am,  as  that  I  think  F  though  I  could  not  be 
certain  of  my  exiltence  except  Ipercei'veJ  fomething  ;  yet  furely 
the  perception  of  my  own  exiltence  mult  be  both  as  early  and  as 
fvUent  as  any  other  perceptions.  The  rirft  propofition  therefore 
is  felf  fuident,  I  begin  with  our  own  exiftence  bccaufe  we  have 
hitmtti*ue  knotvlei^e  of  no  other. 

[K.  b.]  See  the  abfurdity  of  this  infinite  feries,  as  to  gene- 
rations, motion,  number,  magnitude,  in  the  notes  3,  and  R.d. 
All  or  any  of  which  arguments  d.»niorftrare  the  abfurdity  of  it, 
as  it  is  fairly  and  fully  ftated  br  Greer  in  his  late  philo/bpbj*, 
AVhere  you  fee  the  tr:ie  old  a theiflic  feries  in  a  difteicnt  diefs 
fiom  that  in  Dr.  darkens  %d  prop. 

The  fame  way  cf  reafoning  is  made  ufe  of  in  a  pbilofiphicai 
efay  tetvards  an  tviBion  of  the  Being  and  attributes  of  God,  by 
iieib  M^ardf.     This  piece  being  fcaice   as   well   as  curious,  an 
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^  extra^l  from  it  may  not  be   difapreeable,    *  That   the  world 

,  was  not  eternal,  but    cr<fated,    i*  demonftiable  from  tbingi 

^  iJiat  are  vifible  :  our     argnment  (hall    be   from  generation. 

Whatfocvcr  it  begotten,  was   begotten  of  fomc  other  $  for 

*  nothing  can  poflibly  bes^et  or  make  itfelf,  otherwife  it  will 
'  follow  that  the  fame  thing  is,  and  is  not,  both  at  one  in- 
'  Aant,  feeing  it  is  both  the  producer,  and  the   thing   to   be 

*  produqed.     It  is   to   be  produced,  and  io  it  it  not  yet  i  it  it 

*  likewife  a  producer,  and  that  fuppofeih  that  ir  is  in  being  : 

*  It  it'theretoiein  being,  and  it  is  rot  in  being,  that*t  a   ma- 

*  nifeA  fontiadiAion.     Wherefore  nothing  can  generate,  nuke, 

*  or  produce  iiiiplf  i  wherefore  .every  tiling  that  is  begotten, 
^  is  begotten  ot  fome  other,  and  then  the  other  which  begot  tt, 

<  either  was  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  begotten,   or  it  wa«  not  } 

*  if  if  was  not,  we  are  already    come  to   the    firft  principle, 

<  whicii  was  unb^gotttn ;  and  fo   haye  difcovered  a  godbead. 

*  If  it  was  begotten,   either  we    mnd    follow    up  the  couric 

*  of  rucctlFive  generation  to  fome  hrtt  produdion  from  a  caufe 
^  eternal,   or  rife  we   muli  neceiTarily   fay  that  the  courfe  of 

*  generations  had  no  beginning,  and  conftquently  that  infinite 
'  i'ucceflions  are  already  palt»  which  is  at  much  at  to  acknov- 
'  ledge  that  an  infinite  number  of  fucceflions  are  pa(l,  and  if 
'  pati,  then  they   are  at  an  end  ;  fo  we  have  found  an  infinite 

*  number  which   hath   had  an  end,    that    is  another  contra- 

*  di^ioB,     Again ;  if  any  fhall  affirm  that  the  coorfe  of  ge« 

*  neration  had  no  beginning,  but  that  the  number  of  them  hath 
'  been  infinite  t  let  us  put  a  cafe,    and  reafon   with  him.     We 

*  will  imagine  the  generations  of  Abrabam%  for  example,  and 
'  JofiPb  the  Ton  q^  Jacob  the  Ton  of  Ifaact  the  fon  of  Akrmham, 

*  I  demand  therefore  whether  before  the  birth  of  Abfobam  there 
'  had  paft  an  infinite   feries  of    generations,  or    not  ?    if   the 

*  feries  was  finite,  the  work  of  generation  had  beginning  i 
'  which  is  the  condufion  I  contend  for  :  if  the  feries  paft  wat 

<  infinite  ;  then  at  the  birth  of  ^s/^ifr,  *tis  evident  that  morege. 

*  Derations  were  palt,   fo  we  hare  found  o  number  gie^tef  than 

*  that  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  infinite  .*  and  cor.fequently  that 

*  was  not  infinite  {  fo  that  it  was  both  infinite  and  not  infinite,  a 
^  manifeft  contradiction. 

<  fiut  if  we  fay  that  AhrabanCt  was  infinite,  and  that  fo  wat 
'  7^/^'^»  ^^^*  t^icii  ^<  wil^  follow  that  the  number  of  Abrahmm^t 
'  wat  equal  ^th  the  number  of  Jofepb'tf  but   Abrabatfft  wat 

*  but  a  part  of  Jofipb^t,     wherefore^   the    part  is   equal  to  the 

*  whole.  Elfe  admit  that  Abraham\  wat  finite,  but  when  it 
'  came  to  Jofepb^  that  then  the  number  was  infinite,  it   followt 

*  then  that  a  finite  number  added  to  a  finite  fhall   make  an  in» 

*  finite,  which  likewife  is  againrt  the  common  light  of  reafon. 
We  fee  therefore  that  the  fuppofal  of  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
or  the  infinity  of  Grnerations,  doth  force  the  mind  to  contr4- 
(liftiont,  and  conftquently  the  fi6)ion  is  vain  and  utterly  im« 
pofTible.  And  as  we  have  arputd  in  the  >»ay  of  generation, 
fo  we  may  likewise   in    every    thing  where  there   is    a  motion, 

<  or  mutation,  that  i»,   in  all  the  parts  of  the  vifible   world. 
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The  creation  therefore  of  the  world,  from  the  viHble  thingt 
thereof,  is  naajiifeft.     ^  E.  I).* 

And  again  f.  '  Well,  having  concluded  the  cteition  aod 
bejpnning  of  the  world,  we  fee  it  follows  ihat  i hence  we 
conchide  the  eternal  power  and  god  head ;  that  is,  the 
eternity  and  power  of  the  god* head.  As  for  eternity  wt 
hare  by  undeniable  confequence  refolved  all  motions  in  the 
world  into  the  bofoin  of  a  firii- mover,  and  if  we  fuppofe 
1iim  a  firft- mover,  the  fuppofition  will  evidently  conclude 
that  he  is  eternaL  ;.  /.  that  he  is  without  beginning  of  ef 
ience,  or  without  any  term  or  limit  of  duration,  for  if  it  had 
any  beginning  ortfl*ence  of  duration,  that  beginning  of  heinjj^ 
prefuppofeth  a  priority  of  not-being,  f that  is,  a^ual  beint^  ^ 
it  not  of  the  euence  of  it  J  and  (b  that  we  may,  without  any 
contradiction,  ftippofe  it  not  to  be  yet  in  being ;  that  is,  we 
may  brins  our  underftandinga,  without  error,  to  the  appre. 
hen  Hon  of  it  as  being  yet  in  the  ftate  of  power  only,  or  po« 
tential  being,  fo  as  things  are  in  their  caufes.  So  then,  let 
us  conceit  it  in  this  date,  and  compare  this  (late  with  the 
other  when  it  had  being  j  and  it  is  evident  that  this  pafTage, 
or  tranHtion  from  wart  of  being  to  a  being,  cannot  be  with. 
out  a  motion,  nor  motion  without  an  actual  mover:  but  that 
which  moves  a  thing  from  not  being  to  a  (^ate  of  being,  is 
neceflfarily  a  precedent  mover  to  that  which  from  it  receives 
Its  being :  fo  then  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  ori- 
ginal mover  will  have  a  mover,  which  (hall  of  necefTity  have 
gone  before  it^  and  confequently  it  will  be  both  a  fit(}  and 
not  a  firft  mover,  which  it  a  pl<<in  contradiction.  Infteat^ 
of  multiplying  arguments  without  necefTity,  we  will  only  re* 
turn  by  the  foottleps  of  our  analyfis,  and  fo  from  the  be< 
ing  of  the  firft  mover  conclude  the  etemity.  If  it  be  a 
firii  rooyer,  then  it  had  no  former  mover;  and  if  fo,  then 
it  never  was  produced  from  nothing  into  lieing ;  and  if  i'o^ 
then  it  never  had  any  beginning  of  its  being,  then  it  is 
eternal.  Therefore  whatfoever  is  the  firft  mover,  it  muft 
of  neceflitv  likewife  be  eternal  t  but  from  the  common  »f 
feAions  of^  things  viAble,  we  did  befoie  demonftrate  an  ori- 
ginal  and  fiift  mover:  whercfoi*e  the  vilible  things  of  thit 
world,  they  likewife  do  eviCk  the  eteriity  of  the  God, 
hcBd  %. 

'  And  that  God  was  •  God  of  fo^wer,  it  was  demon ftrated 
when  we  found  him  to  be  the  firil  caufe  and  original  mover 
and  creator  of  the  world  ||. 
[R.  c]  'J^he  generally  received  notion  of  eUrnity^  as  con- 
fiding in  a  continual  addibility  of  J'ucceJll<ve  duration^  is,  I 
think,  the  verv  fame  thing  as  an  infinite  ftries^  and  confequent* 
)y  liable  to  the  fame  objections  :  we  muft  therefore  try  to 
refcue  thit  divine  attribute  from  fuch  an  abfurd  interpre- 
tation. 

•  P.  19.  t  P.   aa.  I  P.  as.  |  P.  54- 
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Now,  if  we  attentively  examine  our  iJea  of  eternity,  I  be- 
lieve we  fhall  find  that  it  amounts  to  thus  much  :  *viz.  uni/erm, 
invariable  exiftence  :  qt  fimpU  exifitnce  joined  with  neeeffity  t 
by  which  laft  word  we  only  under'tland  an  impoffibHity  of  bav" 
ing  ever  begattt  or  of  e^ver  eeafing.  This  I  apprehend  tb  beall 
that  can  con ti:tently  be  affirmed  df  the  divine  exiftence  in  this' 
lefpciSi,  and  perhaps  wc  may  more  eatily  and  fafely  deiermin^ 
what  the  manner  of  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is  ;  *v  g.  that  it  con- 
tinues not  by  time^  or  in  place.  Indeed  bcal  extenjwn  and 
fuccej/ive  duration  are  modes  of  the  etiftence  of  moit  beings, 
and  therefore  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  confider  any  exiftence 
without  them  :  but  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  (hew  the  pdfli- 
bility  of  removing  K\it  former  from^  the  divine  eflcncc,  iii 
Notes  3,  6,  and  7.  fo  her^;,  I  think,  it  may  be  fhewn  alfo 
that  the  latter  has  no  neceffary  connection  svith  it»  but  th^ 
contrary. 

In  order  to  do  this,  if  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  what  we 
mean  by  time,  which  (according  to  ^\v,  Locke)  is  of  the  very 
fame  kind^wYi  duration  ;  -and  may  properly  be  termed  a.  part 
of  it.  This  is  very  well  r1efia*d  b>'  Leibnitz,  to  be  the  order 
of  fuccejjion  of  created  beings.  We  manifeftl^  get  the  notion 
of  It  by  refJetlmH,  on  the  fucceflion  of  idfeas  in  our  minds, 
whieh  we  aie  apt  to  conceive  as  a  chain  drawn  out  in  length, 
of  whieh  all  the  particular  ideas  are  confidered  as  the  ^nks^ 
Whereas  hnd  we  but  one  invariate perception»  without  any  fnch 
fuccefTiun  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  could  have  no  fucb  no- 
tion as  this  of  duration,  but  that  of  pure  exifence  only.  Now 
exiflence  hein^  evidently  a  fimple  idea,  (though  perhaps  <£Mr«- 
tion  be  not)  is  confequently  incapable  of  a  definition,  and  we 
need,  I  think,  onl>  obferveof  it  here,  that  if  we  join  our  idea 
of  durationxo  it,  we  liill  add  nothing  to  the  idea  of  it  as  it  it 
in  itfelj,  but  merely  a  relation  to  external  things  5  «vhicb  idea 
of  duration  th^-refore  feem*  ptirely  accidental  to  it,  and  no  nc- 
cefTarv  in,<redient  of  the  f-.-mer  idea,  which  is  complete  without 
it.  7/>/^then.  or  duration,  is  an  idea  entirely  refulting  from 
our  confideration  of  the  i^xiflence  of  beings  with  reference  to  a 
real  or  imaginary  fucceffion  Whence  it  will  follow  in  xYxt  firfi 
place,  diat  we  c.innot  polFibK  f>  ame  any  idea  of  this  kind  ofdu^ 
ra//o/r  without  taking  in  fucceflion  ;  and  fecondlv,  that  we  can- 
Dot  eafilv  feparate  th<-  exiflence  of  any  finite,  changeable  beings 
from  this  kind  of  dnration. 

Our  ext  enquiry  rnuft  be  whether  this  idea  of  duration  be 
connected  with  the  exiftence  of  ihofe  beings  entirely  as  they 
exifl,  or  only  as  they  exift  in  fuch  a  particular  manner  :  whe- 
ther it  btflengs  to  all  exiflence,  as  exiflence,  or  only  to  a  par- 
cular /dr/ of  exiftence,  «i/fz.  that  which  includes  the  foremen - 
ttoned  relation  to  fuccefTion.  The  latter,  I  think,  will  appear 
more  probable,  when  we  rtf\cSi  that  it  is  only  from  the  vari» 
ablencft  ^T\d  contingency  of  our  own  exiftence.  ihat  all  our  fuc- 
cefHo  «>  ''lirinij.  Whereas,  were  we  entirely  independent,  we 
miift  b€  abfrtlutely  immutable,  and  invaiiabl»  permanent ^  and 
al'i)  fha«  we  can  contemplate  even  this  exiftence  of  ours  with- 
ou  SI  luccefTion.  i  e.  we  have  a  powrr  of  confining  our 
thoughts  and  attending  to  one   idea  alone  for  fome  fmall  time 
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(it  that  wor.d  he  excurai>le  h<:ie^  txclufive  of  a!)  other  id^as  and 
.coiif^queiu})'  exciuiive  of  i'uccelfjon.  1  his  Mr.  Locke  allows» 
.  bcmi;  what  he  calls  an  mjlant^  which,  fays  he,  «  is  that  ivhicb 
*.  takes  up  tbi  time  only  ^  one  idsa  in  our  minds ^  without  tlie 
*■  4 uvXfiili^u  of  another,  \^beiein  thertioie  vve  perceiv^:  no  fuc- 
«  ccllion  at  all*.'  ,, 

SycceiTion  therefore  doe?  not  appear  to  be  neceifarily  joined 
with  the  idea  of  abfolute  exilience,  fince  ve  can  confider 
fiir  ("/or  hOLW.  final  I.  a  iin)o  focvcrj  «witboutf  and  independent  of 
XhtiOtbiTf^  Nay»  laltl>,  there  is  a  certain  exilience  to  which 
it  cannot  pofTiblv  be  in  anv  fenfe  applied,  and  that  is  a  ^fr- 
fiS  one.  Snppufe  this  ptrfe^t  bein^  alonf-  in  nature,  as  we 
muft  bdicve  .Mm  imce  to  have  bem,  and  then,  what  change  of 
.  nature,,  otfmfcefion  oi  idia«:can  be  found  ?  what,;2iu^of  mo- 
ments, wiiat  alteration  or  increafe  can  we  imagine  in  his  own 
.  uniforoiy  invariable  eifcnce  ?  Wj^at  i;*ca  have  we  of  duration 
,  as  applied  to  his  exi^ncif  antecedent  to  his  *wUlingjBaid  ere» 
mdng  extecoal  thin^  f  Such  duration  then  aa  we  are  ac- 
quain.ed  with,  can*  i-  humbly  appiehei.d,  have  no  manner  of 
teUtion  to  this  immutable  being,  while  fuppofed  to  exilt  aiones 
but  as  i'oon  as  he  deiermined  to  «^xercife  hit  feveral  attributes 
in  ihe  pivdujlion  of,ft  mrthlrir  without  himfelf,  then  we  have 
reafon  to  think  that  time,  /uccejton  ind  increafe  began.  **  Tho* 
**  the  ettrnai  being  had  ro  necciniv  iucceffion  in  his  own  na- 
*•  ture,  )tt  .bein:'  i^xU6k\s  feif  a^iii^e  ^n^  free,  thence  it  pro» 
'«  eeeded,  that  the  exerciieof  hik  Tecdom  in  decreeing  and  pro- 
'*  ducinc^  the  cieaiurcs,  in  fuch  a  mannei  and  order  as  was 
'*  )>idgcd  fit  by  \\\%  moft  perfect  wifduin,  became  tl)e  original  of 
'<  whitever  real  fuccetiien  has  been  in  nature,  and  fuch  fuccedi- 
"  on  as  we  are  apt  to  conceive  to  \kz\t preceded^  is  no  other  than 
••  imaginaiy.**f 

To  the  levcral  obieflion*-  ap^ainft  this  notion  drawn  from  God*s 
eternal  twifJom,  ideas,  decrees,  Sec.  See  a  ftiHicient  anfwer  in 
the  fame  |>lace. 

I  fhall  tranici  ihe  this  author's  reply  to  the  molt  common  and 
contiderable  oneahout  the  pun3um  fans. 

**  Some  will  poHibly  ubje^l  that  if  there  was  once  no  real 
**  fucccffion  in  nature,  it  will  follow  that  the  'livine  exigence 
"  wa«  then  at  leall  (a%  is  ufually  faid  to  bej  infautaneous.  But 
**  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  exigence  i»  nothing,  if  di- 
'•  liiningnifhed  from  the  being  which  extiis.  Conlequently  there 
'*  can  no  leal  quantity  belong  to  it  as  (si  diftinp.uifhed.  Where- 
'•  foie  it  cannot  piopeilv  be  denominated  either  finite,  ot  infi* 
♦«  uite,  fucceffinje  ar  in/lantancous.  For  thefe  are  attributes  which 
'*  h:*ve  a  rcKrence  to  quantity,  an>1  can  no  more  a^^ree  to  ex- 
"  itttnce,  which  is  but  a  mode  of  bemgs,  than  they  can  tone- 
••  ctlliiy,  or  contingcnre,  which  arp  modes  of  cxiften^c.  To 
*«  defino  eternity  or  ncctflarv  txifti-nce  by  infinity  or  the  nc- 
*«  gation  of  limits,  feems  to  be  no  Icii  impertinent,  ihan  to 
*<  define  virtue  by  the  negation  of  red  or  biue-  For  cxiitence 
'*  ^which   hat  no  quantity  or  dimenfions)  hath  no   moie  ana* 

**  logy 
•  Eflay  on  H  Und.  B.  a.  Ch.  14.  §    10. 
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**  Icgy  to  (xrrn/ioD  and  limttt  than  virtue  ('which  hath  ii<y 
**  coloui^  hath  to  red  or  blue.  And  for  the  Tame  runfon  it  it 
'*  no  Iri^  im|>roper  to  define  if  to  t>e  htfluntaneoiUt  l*iAC«  eveif 
**  ao  inpatii  (m  Itkei^fe  an  atom^  it  conceived  %%  qiian- 
*<  tity,  though  the  minuteft  imaginable.  But  if  it  cannot 
**  propel ly  he  denominated  inftantaneout,  much  lefs  can'i< 
"  he  fuccfOive/'t 

After  all,  it  muft  be  again  confeffcd,  that  the  idea  of  Aic- 
ceffion  fas  ( Mbir  obfervesj  io  infinuatet  tileff  into  our  idea  of 
cAirteoce,  as  it  lb  clofely  cionneAed  with  iheexiflence  of  «11  fr. 
nite  being!,  that  we  find  it  extreamly  difficult  to  imagine  the  eter- 
nal exiftence  of  God»  any  otberwife  than  as  in  eternal  coatiaiidl 
feries  or  fucceflioo. 

Our  contlant  converfation  with  material  oh)e<5lt  maket  it 

almoft  impoffihle  for  tis  to  coniider  things  abllra^led  from/MV 

and  place,  which  "(as  waa  obierred  before)   are  modes  of  thef 

exiftence  of  moft  things,  and  therefore  we  are  ant  radily  to  ap^ 

ply  thefe  coifiderations  to  the  great  Author  and  prefenrer  of  ail 

things*     We  frem  to  think  that  as  the  moft  exalted  idea  we 

can   form  of  God's  etentitjf  and  9mm  frefenee  mvaft  be  infinite 

duration^  and  unbounded  extenfion^  fo  thefe  are  to  be  ftri6l1y 

ai.d  poiitivfly  attributed  to   him  j  whence  moft  follow  all  the 

ahfurditfes  of fafl  and  future^  extenfion  in  tbh  and  that  place 

as  compatible  with  the  divine  eflence.     Whereas  abfoktte  f9fi' 

tive  infnity  ffuch  as  belon|^  to  God*)  does,  in  its   very  no- 

lion  exclude  the  confideratton  of  farts  \  Once  no  addition  of 

any  parts   whatfoever  can  amount,  or  in  the  leaft  degree  ap» 

proach  to  it.     (Though  fuch  negative  infinity  as  Kriongs  to  all 

quantity,  cannot   poflfibly  be  confideied  oiherwife.f )     So  that 

whoCocver  acknowledges  God*s  perfections  to  be  ftridly  mfinite, 

does  by  that  confeflion  deny  that  they  may   be  confidered   aa 

made  up  of  parts :  that  immitffity   can    be  csmpofed   of  any 

Jimte  fxten/tOMS,  or  ettmity  conlitt  of  inuhipliad  durat^ons^  and 

coiil'tqucntJy,  that  theie  can  be  length  or  /pace,    diftance  or 

$ime,  fafl  ot  fututit  with  the  infinite  and  eternal  Godl.-  Whea 

therefore  we  lay   that  God   al'vays  luaSf  or  e*uer  nwtll  be,  we 

don't  mean  by  thefe  and  the  like  words,  that  his  exigence  has 

ftttaiy  any  relation   to  times  palt   or  future,  that  it  is  at  all 

increafed,  altered,  or   affiected  thereby  :  but  only  thus  much  ia 

intended,  viz.  that  whenever  we  fuppofe  any  other  beings  ex- 

ilfing,  or  time  and  fucceflion  begun,  then  it  was»  is,  or  willbtf 

pofiible  fur  thefe  beings  to  afiiim  in   any  part  of  this  their  time 

or  fucceOion,  that  God  alfo  exifii.    In  the  fame  manner  aa  it 

may  be  afiinned  of  fome  propoiitions  that  they  a.ways  were  and 

will  be  true,  that   they   are  true  all  the  world   over.      Tho' 

fi:ch  aflfeitions   are    exceedingly   improper,    becaufe   propofiti- 

ont  or  necclfary  truth!  have  no  manner  of  relatton  to  citfier    . 

time 

X  Impartud  Inquiry,  p.  no.     See  alfo  EpifcQpius  Inft.  Theol. 
L.  4.  C   9.  with  Cud-Mortb^  Intell.  Sjfi,  p.   644,  6^r. 

•  See  Note  3.  and  R.   1.  f  See  Note  3.  and  R.  1. 

\  See  Ucke  on  Hum.  Und.  B.  a:C.  15.  §  la. 
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time  or  place.  Ail  expieflions  therefore  which  imply  fnc- 
ccflion,  luch  ac,  *waj,  *iviU  be,  alivajs,  n»ben^  &c*  ^^  ^*il  ^* 
ihofe  that  imply  locaiit),  i'uch  as  ubi,  lubertt  &c  f  can  onlv 
be  applied  to  finite  lempoiary  things,  whieh  ex  iff  in  time  ami 
place  :  with  which  things  fo  exiting,  as  well  as  every  point 
of  time  and  place,  the  Deity  is  ruppofrd  to  be  co  exijlent  \ 
though  hit  own  natuie  andefTencebc  very  different  from  thefe, 
and  have  jproperiy  no  manner  of  relation  to  or  connection  with. 
tbem.  If  then  we  will  attribute  duration  to  him,  it  muii  be/^r- 
msmmt,  unfucc^ffivt  duration,  1.  /.  duration  of  a  qnite  diife- 
icnt  kind  from  what  we  meet  with  here.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membcicd  that  we  don*t  pretend  to  explain  the  nature  of  e- 
ternity,  or  to  determine  the  manmr  of  luch  exiften^e  as  excludes 
%\\fiuc^n  i  fince  it  is  fufficient  for*us  here  to  fliew  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  conceiving  the  thing  in  general,  the  certainty  of  it  having 
been  demonflrated  already»  when  we  proved  that  ibmething  mutt 
be  itirnal^  having  aJfo  fhtwn  that  eternity  could  not  coniitt  in 
lucctifive  duration. 

If  then  the  divine  exiftcnce  cannot  include  fucceflion  of  parts, 
or  our  kind  of  duration  (which  perhaps  by  this  time  may  not 
feem  altogether  improbable)  neither  can  his  ejfent'ud  attributes. 
WwknofwUdge^  v.  g,  can  have  no  relation  to  times /^i/?  oryif/urt 
xofiri  01  i^er  i  nor  can  any  objefl  be  faid  to  be  at  a  difianct 
from  it,  or  any  imaginary  dillance  fet  bounds  to  it. 

The  chief  leafon  why  we  don*t  perceive  and  know  any 
thing  that  has  a  rt^)  exilfence,  is  becaufe  that  exiftenceis  re* 
moved  from  us  by  the  diltance  of  time  or  place  i  but  this  rea» 
Ion  cannot  hold  with  God,  who  is  (though  *in  a  manner  far 
different  from  hit  creatures)  always ^r^/r/ to  «//rimes  and  pla- 
cesy  and  confequently  muft  behold  all  things  exilting  therein, 
at  well  at  we  fee  an\  ohje^  at  a  duediftance  directly  before  us. 
Thus  he  that  is  travelling  on  a  road  cannot  fee  thofe  that  come 
far  behind,  or  are  cone  far  before  him  ;  but  he  who  from  fome 
tmiuence  beholds  the  *wboU  road  from  end  to  end,  views  ac 
once  all  the  dillant  travellers  fucceedirg  onearorher.  But  this, 
I  think,  i^  fo  evident  in  itl'elf  that  neither  argument  or  firoite  can 
ir.ake  it  more  fo.  See  Martinet  dircourfe  of  nat.  rel.  part  i.  c.  8« 
or  note  76. 

Hence  then  appears  the  impropriety  of  thofe  terms,  dlmne  pre^ 
fciencit  prede/Hnaii$n,  &c.  v^hich  have  fo  long  puzled  the  world 
to  nomanner  of  purpofe  i  and  the  only  conclufion  at  lall  muft 
be,  that  all  things  which  ever  <tt;#r/ or  fwill  be,  which  with  re* 
fpc6l  to  fome  former  or  latter  timet,  and  toperfons  placed  therein 
may  be  called  patt  or  future,  are  always  equally  and  at  once /r^- 
/ent  fo  the  view  of  God  }  that  to  him  llriAly  and  ahfolutely  a 
ibQufand years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  tboufandyears, 
and  that  whatever  difficuliies  Teem  to  atund  this  conception  of 
things  ht\x\fi  fuccejUSve  10  us,  and  not  Co  to  him,  can  be  no  a»gu- 
inent  againll  the  matter  itlelf,  which  i$  demonftiablt  j  l)ur  only 
one  of  the  many  inftances  of  the  weakocfs  of  human  ui.derttand- 
ing  in  things  pertaining  unto  God, 

Againft 
t  See  R.  h. 
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Agaioft  the  common  notion  of  eternity ^  fee  the  SpeSa- 
tor^  No.  590.  or  Sir  M.  Hule'^t  Prim.  Oris,  of  MoMkind.  §.  i. 
c.  6.  p.  1x3.  or  ^  Pbilofopbical Effay,  &c.  by  Setb  Ward^  p. 
»3.  or  Gr^ov's  Cofm.  Sa*  b.  i,  c.  i.  par.  9,  or  Od*^  Tbedm 
Nat,  p.  2 20. 

Both  this  attribute  and  omniprefence  are  alfowell  treated  of 
hv  Jf,  Smith,  in  hitdifconrfe  concerning  the  exiftence  and  umturg 
e/God,c,^.§  4.,  5.  SeleS  Sfc,  p.  115,  126,  &c.  and  by  Dr. 
Marty n^  difc.  of  not,  Rel.  part  i.  c.  7.  and  Sber/ock  cm  tbt 
Trinity t  P-  76»  6^^« 

[R.  d.]  <  Utre  we  find  certain  chains  of  eaufes  and  ^eSs^ 

*  and  many  part<  of  this  fyftem  owing  their  eziltencf »   and  the 

*  /M/fii^of  their  exiftence,  to  a  preceding  caufe,  confequentlr 

*  we  cannot,  with  any  poffibility  of  reafon,  aflert  that  the  vfAuf 
'  fyftem  ezifts  without  a  caufe,  for  this  is  the  fame  as  to  tflerc 

*  that  \ht  parts  do  not  belong  to  thcnvbole.     Again»  a  material 

*  fyftem  compofed  of  parts  that  are  changeabU,csLnaot  exilt  with- 

*  out  a  caufe  diftinA   from,  and/nV  to  fuch  a  fyftem.     For 

*  wherever  tbeie  is  a  changg,  there  muft  be  a  caufe  of  that  change 

*  otherwife  there  would  be  a  beginning  without  a  caufe.    The 

*  caufe  of  this  change  cannot  be  in  the  matriaU  of  \^i%  f)rteiii 
'  for  the  very  fame  reafon  ;  therefore  it  muft   be  in  fomething 

*  difiin^  from  and  prior  \o  the  fyftem  itfelf.    The  fame  will  be 

*  the  cafe  as  to  motion  in  a  material  fyftem  ;   there  is  no  motioo 

*  but  what  is  the  effect  of  ^  former  motion,  confequently  there  ii 

*  no  motion  in  fuch  a  fyftem  which   has  been  from  etemitjp  or 

*  which  has  not  been  caufed,  8cc.* 

*  From  the  infperfe^ion  alfo,  or  unbappinefs  which  wej  (ee  ia 

*  this  fyftem,  in  Mowparticulaily  ;  from  \\i^ frame  and  cwfiitud^ 

*  on  of  it,  *tis  evident  that  it  did  not  exift  without  a  caufe. 

*  The  queftion  then  will   be,  what  is  the  caufe  of  its  exift- 

*  ftehce  ?  Now  that  cannot  be  in  itfelf  for  then  a  thing  would 

*  be  before  it  was,  which  isa  contradiAion.     It  follows  then» 

*  that  fome  other  being  is  the  caufe  of  its  exiftence,   and   the 

*  next  queftion  will  be,  <wb§  is  this  being  ?  Now  as   whatever 

*  began  to  exift  muft  owe  its  exiftence  to  (ome  preceding  caufi,  (b 

*  that  caufe,  if  it  has  not  exifted  eternally,  muft  likewife  owe 

*  its  exiftence  to  fome  o/i^^r  preceeding  catife,  and  that  to'^M/Arr 
<  and  fo  on  till  we  afcend  to  (thefrfi  caufe^  or  to^  a  being  that 

*  is  eternal,  and  exifts  abfolutely  *without  caufe.  And  that  there 

*  is  fuch  a  being  is  evident,  otherwife,  as  nothing  could  begin  to 

*  exift  without  a  caufe,  fo  nothing  that  is  not  eternal  could 

*  ever  have  exifted  %. 

[R  e]  That  the  idea  oi  felf  exiftence  can  imply  nothing 
more  xh^fx  a  negation  of  dependence  on  any  caufe ;  and  that 
necejity  of  exiftence  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  confequence 
refultmg  from  fuch  independence  feems  very  clear.  A  being 
which  IS  thefirft  of  all  eaufes,  itfelf  abfolutely  uncaufed,  can- 
not 

*  SetCoUiber^s  impartial  enquiry,  p.  31,  3»,   &c. 

t  Enquiry,  p.  11,  12,  18,  9^c.  Ste  slKo  Dr.  BentleftB^^U^t 
LeS,  Serm.  6,  p.  127,  fifr.  5th  edit*-  and  the  other  antbpri  re- 
ferred to  in  note  3. 
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not  have  anv  tbing  in  any  manner  of  conception /rwr  to  ir,  or 
«thich  oiay  be  conlidered  as  a  pofitive  gfumd  of  its  cxilience. 
Wccan  tbeiefore  only  prove  his  exifttncc  «/£^fmrr  and  ar- 
coe  from  the  manner  of  it  in  a  mtgatw  way.  See  note  4. 
Fron  the  order  of  caufes  w«  leather  that  he  rou^  neceffarily 
hare  been  from  all  etcmityy  otherwife  hit  esiftence  would  have 
«rofe  from  nothing  1  and  that  he  moll  continue  to  all  eternity» 
otherwife  an  epd  would  be  put  to  ibat  exiftenceby  nothing.  But 
this  is  ftill  only  a  co/tfiquofUai  neceffity  arifing  from  the  abfur» 
dity  which  would  attend  the  contrary  fuppoBiions,  and  to  infer 
any  thing  from  hence  concerning  the  modus  of  the  Divine  Being 
Icema  to  be  building  a  great  deiu  more  on  this  argument  than 
it  will  bear.  This  it  indeed  a  rfoftm  by  which  we  find  that  he 
mnll  alwavs  esitt,  but  it  is  a  reafon  to  tu  only,  and  does 
•ot  wSkB  mi  own  nature»  or  the  caole  of  it»  and  when  it  is  ap- 

esd  to  that»  I  think  'tis  ufed  equivocally.  Conceiving  that 
cannot  poflibly  he  Aippofed  not  to  exift,  is  far  from  conceive 
ittgibe«uor  447i^he  aAually  4/0#/  ixift  \  we  can  eafily  fliew  a 
loibn  for  the  one»  but  it  ftems  above  human  comprehcnfion 
to  acconnt  in  any  refpeA  for  the  other  :  nay»  the  attempt  to  do 
it  Icems  altc^ther  aa  abfurd  and  ufelefs»  as  endeavouring  to 
Ihtw  how  or  why  a  thing  it  what  it  is ;  how  a  firft  caufe  is  a  firft 
cm6 1  or  why  truth  is  truth. 

F^arthnr  t  This  $ipruml  Bsingt  we  fay»  is  wdeftudtnt  \  dr» 
which  is  the  S^mt  things  fiff'  extjfiMtp  i.  e.  his  exiftence  de- 
Bcndt  upon  nothing  ^^^himfelf.  But  does  it  therefore  pofi* 
tively  dependir^  himfelf  ?  will  it  follow  that  becaufe  he.has no 
/xfmMf  cauie»therefore  be  muft^  have  an  iniemal ont  >  Or  becanfe 
ao  ground  or  reafon  of  his  es^ifteoce  can  be  drawn  from  any  o- 
ther  fnbftance»  therefore  one  muft  be  contained  in  his  tnvn  fuk- 
P§Mi%  urjilff  This  \%  ufing  the  st^vd  feff  ixi/ieni  in  two  dif - 
Icfcat  ibiies»  both  iAmsfivve  and  pq/^iv^t  which  have  no  roan- 
a«  of  connexion  wiih  each  other,  and  the  latter  of  which  will 
pcrhapi  appear  to  be  no  very  good  one.  It  is  not  then  apparent 
yet  that  there  needs  ttny  pbj^al  r^afin  at  all  for  the  exiftence  ot 
ihrni^rmmlt  mUpindiiU  Bnmg, 

Nor»  liecondly»  if  there  did»  would  neeejfkj  of  nature  ufually 
ifligned  as  fuch,  fcrve  for  that  purpofe.      For  this  necefTity 
is  not  the  fubfioMce  itfelf»   that  would  beto  make  the   fame 
thing  the  ^nund  of  itfelf.    *  Pis  therefore  a  perfeSiion,  proptrtj 
•r  MtfikiUi  of  that  fubftance  (we  know  no  other  diftin^ioii) 
And  aa  fuch  mud,  in  the  order  of  our  ideas,  be  confequent  up* 
on  thecjpiilence  of  that  fubrtance  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  in* 
here.    Xxt  it  tlien  be  an  aitribuU  fui  generis,  cuju/cmfjiquege* 
mens  (if  «e  mean  any  thing  at  all  by  this  word^   it  ufuit  be 
pndieMedqit  ^nd prefuppofe  its  fubjea,  and  confequently  can- 
not» according  to  the  order  of  our  ideas,  be  the   antecedent 
ffmmd  or  femnjeiiwn  of  it.     And  to  endeavour  to  clear   it  fas 
toosc  doj  by  making  it  not  an  attribute  of   the  fubflemcet  btit 
of  the  eUtrihute  of  the  fubftance  \  or  as  they  phrafe  it,  a  prsi* 
fifty  of  a  prepertyi  is  only  thrutling  it  Hill  farther  back,  aiid 
inaking  it  potterior  ia  conception  to  both  the  fubHance  and  its 
ittributc. 

I  But 
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But  Thirdly,  ruppoiing  this  necfffityt  this  ground  or  nafm 
could  be  coti^Atr td  z%  amtecedetit  xo  the  Divine  Nature,  and  in-« 
fcrring  itt  a6^ual<^;r(^^rr,  we  aie  but  one  itrp  farther  yet  5 
ior,  will  there  not  be  the  fame  r.vctfTity  for  demanding  a  rear 
/o/ifnr  that  reafon,  a  greund  for  that  p^round,  and  To  on  in  infini- 
tum f  and  what  fhaM  we  get  by  fuch  «an  endlefs  piogrefiioi.  t 
1^■hy  (hould  we  not  Hop  at  a  firU  Beings  as  well  as  at  \\i\^  ground^ 
which  nnuft  iilelf  want  a  foundation  if  the  other  dues,  fincetheie 
cannot  be  any  intuitive  knowledge  in  either  cafe  ;  and  the  fame 
reatons  which  ate  given  for  liupping  at  this  ground  will  hold  e- 
qualU  for  Hopping  before  we  t  oiAe  at  it,  an-l  convince  tis  '  that 
we  might  as  well,  or  peihaps  better,  r^cqiitefce  in  the  aQual  ex* 
-iHenre  of  the  fiiH  Being.  -We  luufl.  then  reft  fomewhere's  we 
inuH  either  a'^rnit  one  fiiH  canfe  of  hII  thingv  and  qualities  it- 
\t\{  rxillini;  without  catire(foi-  that  is  implyed  in  \\t  being  termed 
tl-.e  »:ilt)  »»ran  infinite  fertes  o{\^t\w^%  exilling  without  any  pri- 
^  itiai  c.-iufe  at  ail  ;  i  e,  ^\\\\trfome  one  thing  muH  bb  without  a 
cai.le  or  every  thing. 

Heie  ihtn  are  twodifliculiie  ;  let  \\%  fee  which  is  the  lefs. 
No.«  if  \\i^  manner  of  exificnce  in  all  ihefe  Beings  were  en- 
tirely the  fame,  I  grant  it  would  he  as  ealy  to  fi'ppofe  aU  of 
tiicin  fxifiing  without  a  caufe,  as  one,  Bui  here,  1  think,  lies 
the  d:ii>ience:  there  was  a  time  when  all  of  them,  except  one, 
Meie  indifferent  to  exiftence  or  non»exifience  \  were  nothing. 
I'herefoie  for  them  that  were  once  inditFcrrnt  to  exiflenci  of 
non  exijiencet  to  be  actually  detei mined  into  exigence,  to  be 
\^\owY\ii  \ torn  nothing  ixwofomef king,  or  m:idc  what  they  once 
vvtie  not ;  is  a  real  change ,  .m  a^ion,  an  effeSl  i  and  as  fuch, 
mud  icquire  fome  changer,  agents  cdufe,  Btit  en  the  pther 
hand,  ail  that  we  know  of  this  0;;^btiiig,  is,  that  it  «sov  exifM 
.'ind  always  did  Co;  that  it  never  had  a  heginning  of  \\i  exifi- 
ence^  was  never  changed  from  what  it  i«,  nc\'cr  made  or  produ- 
Q<i\  ;  here  is  no  effeci^  and  therefore  no  reafon  nor  room  (or  • 
ground  or  caufe.  Nay,  to  afTrgn  one  in  .my  rcTpci-'^wr  to  its 
aiMual  exitttnce,  a^  it  niuit  be  lupprlcdjo  be,  if  conHdiTed  as 
the  ca  life  of  it  J  J  lay,  tn  afll^n  ruiy  groiT.d /rwr  to  xhtexiM' 
«ircf  of  (his  being,  would  b»  to  p:ove  this  being  not  eternal^ 
nor  the  firfl  caufe  :  .is  aritMiptinsr  to  prove  z feff-e*videni  pro- 
position is  er.deavourii)^  lo  fhcw  ihai  propoliiion  not  to  be  fVlf- 
tviilent  by  aifittning  a  clearer. 

Now  to  lay  di.wii  Tome  antecedent  ground,  or  reafon  of  e«ift- 
ence,  mull  cither  be  10  ptoj'ore  it  by  way  of  caufadtj,  or  to  fix 
DO  idea  at  aH  (o  thel'c  vvoids  :  and  itidccd,  no  one  feems  uof 
fible  to  be  f.xed  to  them,  which  is  nut  utterly  inconfiftcnt  with 
that  other  idea  ot'cxiliini^  without  a  caufe,  as  this  being  is  prov- 
ed to  exilt.  For  why  (!o  wc  confider  that  ground  or  reafon  in 
tit  order  of  our  ideas  as  antecedent  to  the  exiilence  of  any  be- 
i:.^,  orh-rw.fe  than  as  it  :\\i\y^':sv?  in  the  ordir  of  nature  anteceJui!" 
ij  ntctjfary  to  the  ix  ftcncc  of  that  bcirp;  ?  Js  this  ihoi-efoie  ap- 
plicable to  the  exiilence  of  the  deity,  to  whom  we  allow,  that 
DO  tbiug^  modet  quality  whatfoever  can  he  leally  antecedent  ? 
Thecaie  will  be  no  better  if  we  make  this  nccedity  co  etanous 
or  CO  exifant  with  theex'llcnce  of  the  beii<g  which  is  fupporrcd 

by 
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by  it  \  fince  this  is  to  fuppc^fe  that  ai^ually  exifting  alreacfy» 
in  order  to  the  exiftence  of  which  this  necej/ity  i$  introdncedj 
md  alfofeems  much  the  iame  as  an  efTeft  co-exiftent  vrjth  iri 
caufe.  For^  as  ^e  faid  before,  this  neceJJUy  mult  tiihcr  be  a 
imtfe^  or  mthing  at  all  to  rhe  piefent  puipofe.  And  that  it  was  ' 
firopofrd  as  fuch  by  the  author  that  introduced  it,is  I  think  pretty 
plain,  from  his  terminjsr  it  fometimes  ifor/aai  csiiyft,  and  fbme- 
limet  one  which  oferatgs.* 

The  whole  cafe  then  ft'ems  to  ftand  thus.  On  the  one  hand 
there  it  a  ceitain  ateratioH  made,  a  pofr.ive  effe^  pioduced 
withoQt  a  CMtfi  i  which  is  a  clear  contradiAion.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  diffiiultj  indeed,  but  not  an  apparent  contraili^i- 
OD :  there  is  fomtwhat  exifting  of  which  we  can  give  no  actount 
(the  manner  of  whofe  exiftena  is  different  from  that  of  any  thing 
elfej  which  will  admit'of  no  cauftt  the  idea  of  which  is  entirely 
repugnant  to  that  of  all  caufalitj. 

This  may  be  hard  to  conceive,  but  cannot  be  denied  without 
affirming  fomething  worfe,  namely  an  exprefs  contradiction,  as 
has  been  Oiewn  above.  In  order  to  fet  this  in  as  clear  a  light  as 
it  poflible,  J  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  infert  a  paflage  from  the 
learned  writer  cited  in  note  3.  and  9.      <  The  idea  ot  a   felf* 

*  exitlent  being  is  the  idea  of  a  being  that  always  ivas,  is,  and 

*  IviU  tit  becaufe  he  always  was,  is,  and  will  be  infinitely  a^/# 

*  to  be.     If  you  afk  why  he  is  i'Of  I  know  not  \  \^hy  I    believe 

*  lb,  I  think!  know  $  it  is  becaufe  he  has  in  fail  ex  ftcd  from 

*  all  eiernitVt  which  he  could  not  have  done,  had  he  not  hern 

*  infinitely  abletu  exift.  If  you  a(k  after  the  ground  or  founda- 

*  tion  of  this  infinity  ability,  it  is  the  fame  that  is  the  ground  or 

*  foundation  of  al|  his  other  peifeAions,  his  infinite  nature,  ef- 

*  ienccy  or  fubttance ;  if  you  aflc  farther  for  the  ground  of  tkat,  I 

*  muft  C4II  it  trifling  1  if  ^oualfign  abjhlute  neceffify,  I  mult  alk 
<  what*8  next?  Or  what  that  means  ?  Or  lefcr  you  to  rhe  Indian 

*  philofopher*t  ilepbant  and  tortoife,  as  the  belt  comment  upon 

*  abfibatt  fmtecidifit  neceJUty," 

Neither  need  we  i:un  ourfelves  into  fuch  abfurdities  as 
thefe  t  this  independent  being  exijls  bicaufe  it  does  exift  \  or, 
it  exiflt  by  eboHcf,  Since  it  is  enough  for  us  to  fay,  there 
eem  hi  m  e^neddi  na/'on  why  it  Joes  exift  i  or,  which  is 
the  very  fame  thing  (till)  no  caufe,  either  efficient-  or  for^ 
wmi\  no  caufal  neceflity»  or  antecedent  ground  of  its  cx- 
illence. 

I  (hall  only  beg  leave  to  obferve  one  thin»  more  in  this  place, 
namely,  that  all  the  at>ovementioned  leafoning  about  necejfary 
e*iflence  feems  ro  be  built  upon  that  f:ilfe  maxim  which  Letbnilx 
lays  down  as  the  foundation  of  all  philofophy  ('and  which  Dr. 
Clarke  was  very  ready  to  grant  htm,  lince  it  was  the  founda- 
tion rf  his  own  book  on  the  divine  attributes^  namely,  that  ' 
notbin^  is  nvitbeut  a  reafon,  ivky  it  is  rather  than  not,  and  'wbj 
ii  is /0  rather  than  otleriL'i/e.  I'hough  the  Dr.  islbon  iorccd 
10  Jcny  till»  very  principle,  when  (in  hit  way  of  confidering 

I  a  time 

•  See  Dr.  Ciarke*%  anfwer  to  the  3d  letter,  p  473,  and  anfwer 
to  the  6ib.  p. 488-.  lines  Si  8j  35.    Seventh  ed. 
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timi  aad  Jpaa)  he  propofcs  tke  merg  ivUlqf  (M,  at  the  only 
reafon  wny  the  world  was  created  at  fuch  a  certain  period  dF 
time»  and  in  fuch  a  particolar  point  of  fpace.^^  Of  which  4^- 
««r/  «wUit  or  of  itt  detcrminaiion»  according  to  hiin(Mf»  there 
can  be  no  conceivable  manner  of  resfin^  fince  he  fuppofet  thefc 
cffefitof  the  divine  will  to  be,  in  every  poiTible  manner  of 
conception»  abfolutcK/yiM/and  ind'^erent^  and  confequrntly  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  (uppofe  any  reaibn  of  fuch  fpecial  m//»  or 
fuch  ykxiicwXtx  detirminaiion»  If  then  we  may  rupiwfe  twoihingt 
in  nature  abfolutely  and  in  every  refpea  eqiud^  ^ which  Ldbmt%^ 
to  be  coofiftent  with  himfeir»  and  I  believe  for  no  fufiicient  rca* 
fon  elfe»  found  it  neceflarv  to  deny  J  the  preference  of  one  of 
thefe  before  the  other  muft  be  abfolutely  withont  a  reafim.  And 
though  there  may  be  a  fulficient  reafbn  for  a  perfon^a  4iMBr 
in  general,  rather  than  not  aAins  at  all»  yet  fas  Liibiut»  weU 
ohfervesf^  except  there  be  one  aRo  for  hisaAing  in  a  certain 
particular  manner ^  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  there  cannot  be  ^ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarhe'i  own  confeflionj J  the  abovementioncd 
principle  is  entirely  overthrown.  See  more  of  this  in  note  42* 
and  the  latter  part  of  n.  4|.    - 

The  fame  argument  fccms  to  hold  againfl  Locht\  kjfpothi/Ss  pf 
fitxiitj,  if  it  he  confidered  as  the  fole  and  abfolute  determiner 
to  all  a^ion  ||,  fince  it  can  never  determine  the  mind  to  ^uili  one 
aAion  before  another»  where  both  are  entirely  equal  |  of  whii^ 
kind  numberlefs  occur  in  life»  ai  will  b(B  (hewn  at  large  in  ita 
pi  oper  place. 
\  [R.  f.]  For  a  being  to  be  limited,  or  deficient  in  any  refpeft 
it  to  be  dependent  on  fome  Qtber  being  in  that  refpeft»  which 
gave  it  juft  lb  much  and  no  more  §  {  confeauently  that  being 
which  received  nothing  from  another,  and  which  in  M  reipeA 
depends  upon  any  other,  is  not  limited  or  deficient  at  all.  For 
though /;;j/r^.  divi/ibility,  &c.  and  all  manner  of  limitation,  is 
in  o/ie  feni'e  (qjiz.  in  beings  ejfentially  imperfefk)  as  Dr.  Clarke 
obferve*  §§,  properly  a  mere  negation  or  defeB  \  yet  in  another» 
'Wx.  in  a  being  whicli  is  tlTentiaily  perfeA  in  any  rcfpeft»  finite- 
nefs  muft  be  conceived  as  a  pofaive  effeS  of  fome  caufe  reftrain- 
ing  it  to  a  certain  dt^ee.  In  ail  beings  capable  of  quantity»  in* 
creafe,  &c.  and  conicquently  nn capable  oi perfe^iont  oealjblute 
iftfinitf  i  limitation  or  de/eB  is  there  a  necelTary  conlcquence  of 
fxiftctucy  and  only  a  negation  of  that  perfefl ion  which  is  entirely 
inconpatible  with  their  ejence ;  and  therefore  in  thefe  it  requires 
no  farther  caufe.  But  in  a  beine  naturally  capable  oiperfeQim 
or  abfolute  i>i/;i//y,  all  imperfe^ion  or  finitenefi^  as  it  does  not 
necejfarilj  flow  from  the  nature  of  that  being,  it  fecros  10  re* 
quite  iii%\\t  ground  or  reafon,  which  reafon  mult  therefore  be  fo* 
leign  to  it,  and  confequently  is  an  eifcA  of  fome  9tbiTt  exter* 
nal  caufe,  and  confequf  ntly  cannpt  have  place  in  the  firrt  caufe. 
That  this  being  is  capable  of  perfetSlion  or  abfolute  infinity,  ap- 

*  3</  reply.   No.    5.  p.   Si. 
f  ^tt  letter.  No.  17.  p.  169,      %  No.  1,  3.   p.    1%.  rf  bis 
^tb  rep.y.     II  See  not  45,     ^  See  Scott  in  note  ai     4$  Dem. 
p.  5^»  57'  5^^  e«JJ«- 

pears 
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petn,  I  thinkt  from  hence,  that  he  it  manifeftly  the  fubj'efl 
of  one  infinite  or  perfect  attribute,  inz»  ttemity,  or  abfolute  in- 
variable  exiftence.  Hit  exiftence  hat  b^en  Oiewn  to  be  perfeih 
in  this  one  rerpeCI,  and  therefore  it  may  be  perfe6(  in  every  o- 
therairo.  Now  that  which  it  the  fiibjeCI  of  one  infinite  attri* 
Kate  or  perfeAion,  and  Huy  have  others  fo  too,  muft  have  all  of 
tliMi  infinitely  or  in  perfedion  t  fince,  to  have  any  perfeflioht 
in  a  finite,  Itaiited  manner  when  the  fubjeA  and  theft  attri* 
Imtet  are  both  c^ipabU  of  ftriA  infimtj^  would  be  the  fore-  men- 
tioned abfurdity  of  pofitive  iimitatiom  mthoxit  a  limiter,  or  caufe. 
Thia  method  of  arguing,  will  prove  any  perfeAion  to  be  in  the  , 

deity  u^btU§  mod$,,  when  we  have  once  (hewn  that  it  beloQga  to 
lum  at  all  s  at  lea<V,  will  diew  that  it  it  liDreafonable  for  ut  td 
fuppofe  it  limited,  when  we  can  find  no  manner  of  ground  for 
any  limitation,  which  it  at  far  at  we  need,  or  perhaps  can  - 

fO. 

rR.  g.]  That  jhe  word  Godi%  frenerally  undeHlood  in  a  n- 
knmt  fenle,  fee  Nrwton.  Prime.  ScbpL  Gm  Jkb.fin.  p.  513.  &e. 
td  edit,  or  MaxweO*s  Appendix.to  CMmberland^  p.iot.  or  Cbam* 
hers  imder  the  word  God, 

To  ftiew  that  there  it  only  one  eternal  felf-exiftent  being, 
which  apparently  heart  the  relation  of  God  to  ut,  feemt  to   Ea 

Stini;  at  far  at  either  it  necefiary,  or  natural  light  will  lead  ut. 
t  Dr.  Ci^ i(/tdcmonftration  of  this  and  feveral  other  attributes 
it  entirely  founded  on  hit  idea  of  neeeffitj  of  exiftence,  at  that 
alfo  it  ofifiacit  duraisdn,  &c.*  they  mult  Hand  or  fall  together. 
They  who  endeavour  to  deduce  it  from  imkpendiHce,  or  omni» 
Mtna  evidently  prefuppofe  it  in  their  definition  of  thefe  attri- 
botes* 

The  foregoing  paflfage  and  part  of  note  10,  to  which  it  refers, 
having  been  called  in  quefiion  by  the  author  of  CsAownr  m  Con- 
viSimtt  (Mr.  JackfoM)  or  a  rmdtcathn  §f  tbi  Plea  fir  hunum 
RutfM»  p.  5S  •  ^r.  I  (hall  heie  endeavour  to  explain  them.  Tig 
pt^nmuna  of  nMnre  lead  m  upto  omefirfi  cauje^  nvHch  isfttfi- 
eteat  fer  their  froduSion»  and  tberrfere  mne  elfe  are  neee/ary  i 
u  e.  neceflary  to  the  produAion  of  thefe  phenomena,  aceordmg 
10  the  former  fenfeof  nee^j  laid  down  in  p.  a3.  f  and  which 
is  the  onlv  fenle  that  word  could  t>e  applyed  in  here  without 
cqnivoeation.  'And  though  feveral  more  independent  heingt  might 
f^lBhh  ixi/lf  jet  th^  'woulihe  n§  Gods  to  us  \  tbej  nuould  have 
m  rnation  tout,  n§rwean^  thing  to  do  tviih  them }  i.  e.  if  the 
ibppofition  of  their  exiltence  were  not  requifite  to  the  pro- 
duaion  of  this  fyftero,  we  could  perceive  no  neceffity  for  it  at ' 
all,  we  coold  never  difcover  it  by  our  reafon,  and  therefore  it 
woold  be  nothing  to  ut.  And  though  more  fuch  beingt  fiiould 
itally  exift  and  aA  in  the  formation,  and  government  of  their 
ditinA  fylVemt,  or  agree  in  one ;  yet  till  their  exiftence  and  ope- 
rationt  were  made  known  to  ut,  and  a  natural  relation  between 
«s  difeovered,  nothing  would  be  owing  fiom  ut  no  them,  they 
woold  have  no  religious  or  m^ro/ relation  to  ut  $  we  (hould  have 
BO  reafim  to  call  any  more  than  one  of  them  our  creator,  pre- 

*  See  note  3.  and  R.  c.  p.  €5.  f  ifiedit.p.  ao« 

I  s  fsrver. 
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fenrer,  and  governor,  which  feniie  the  word  God  more  efpeciaily 
bear«,  asthis  author  w3Il  t  Dt  dt-ny. 

Since  tht  fanu  rtafou  holds  for  no  more  than  one  Jkeb^  to  Jiff  • 
foje  more  than  one  u  at  Uajl  reefonabU,  By  an  unreafonable 
i'uppofition  heie  1  mean  a  grounoleis  one,  or  that  which  has  no 
reaion  to  fupport  it,  as  ihe  fame  word  is  ufed'  concern inf(  imfi* 
nity,  p.  63.*  //  is  unreaJbnabU  for  us  to  ftsfpofe  it  itmited^ 
ivien  lAif  can  find  no  manner  of  ground  for  any  limttatiom.  Such 
fuppofitions  as  tbefe  ought  never  to  be  built  on  in  philofophy» 
but  yet  when  they  are  advanced  I  fliould  nat  think  that  mv  not 
feeing  any  reafon  for  them  it  an  efte^tual  confutation  ef  chcoo. 
There  may  be  many  beings  in  nature  that  have  do  apparent 
relation  to  any  thing  that  I  know  of,  and  confequcntly  for  or 
againtt  whofe  exiltence  I  can  find  no  Aif&cirnt  reafon.  I  Oiould 
be  glad  therefore  to  fee  upon  what  chit  author  grounds  the  foU 
^  lowing  confequence  which  he  adds,  *  the  fame  reafon  holds  for 

•  no  more  than  «.ne,  therefore  ther"  is  but  one  /'—If  by  the  word 
reafon  he  means  a.  reafon  a  priori,  I  mult  cxpeA  fome  btctcr 
proof  of  it  than  we  have  hiiherto  been  able  to  meet  wiih,  befort 
I  can  admit  it  t  and  it  was  exclufively  of  any  futh  that  1  affertcd 
that  they  ivbo  endeavour  to  deduce  the  unity  from  independeaci 
or  omnipotence,  prefuppofe  it  in  their  definition  ofthefe  attribuiesi 
which  1  think  they  do  in  the  following  manner.  Having  prov« 
ed  the  exiiience  of  feme  firft  caufe,  which  as  fuch  can  depend 
upon  no  other  caufe  for  its  toeing  and  perfections,  and  there- 
fore mull  exiA  abnet  or  be  wiginitWy  Jelf*exijlent ;  (all  which  is 
demoniirable,  buL  does  not  (hew  uk  why  there  may  not  be  twen- 
ty fuch  firft  caufes,  all  underived  and*  fo  far  independent)  hav- 
ing got  thus  far  in  their  proef  of  independence,  they  add  ano- 
ther iilra  ro  it,  and  include  an  abfoUite  independence  in  every 
refpc^^,  with  an  exercife  of  his  feveral  attributes  on  every  bc« 
ing  in  ni'furc  s  v.  h:ch  luppofes  that  there  are  no  other  beings 
ot  t:qu.-ii  {leife^ion"  with  himfelf,  but  that  he  exilis  «/o«#,  or 
is  feij  exigent  in  ano  hjr  fenle  of  thefe  words,  which  does  not 
^t  a!i  fuflow  ftom  the  former.  In  like  manner  inftcad  of 
defining  Omnipotence  \q  be  power  perfeA  in  kind,  which  has 
no  defrA  or  mixrure  of  weaknefi;  in  it,  or  a  power  in  God  over 
every  ihing  which  he  has  pioduced,  (which  is  enough  for  our 
purpoie,  and  all  perhaps  thai  can  he  ttri^ly  demonftratcd,  but 
yet  does  not  as  (Iri^tly  infer  unity)  they  make  it  a  power  over 
every  thing  which  exiiU  bcfide  him(clf,  which  again  fuppofts 
that  there  are  no  beings  of  the  fame  kind  with  himfcIf,  which 
i  apprehend  to  be  begging  the  queliion.  If  this  author  takes 
thefe  two  attributes  in  the  larger  fenfe,  I  fliould  be  obliged  to 
him  for  a  proof  of  them  from  any  medium  but  that  of  anteci' 
dent  nec^y^  which  is  a  principle  that  may  with  equal  reafon 
be  broughi  to  piove  any  thing.  I  muft  confefs  that  to  nus  who 
am  obliged  to  draw,  all  my  notions  and  arguments  concerning 
the  deity  from  his  effeflff,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dtmonttrate 
agaiaft  the  fuppofiiion  of  more  than  one  uncaufed  active  beings 
governing  in  their  feveral  provinces»  and  each  producing  (not 

♦  \fi  edit, 

what- 
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whiterer  wai  abrol-.irelv  poflible,  ox  fit  to  be  proJueed*  but)  what 
was  potfinleor  fit  for  bim  ta  p:oJuce;  tho'  1  cJoirc  knovv  any 
ground  for  fuch  a  fuppoiitiuii. 

[R.  h]  Wc  cannot  include  anv  fuch  notion  m  omniprefencet 
as  makes  ihe  deity  prefcnt  in  hit  fimplt  ejfciue  /9  (i.  e.  co-cx- 
leniled,  or  co- expanded  wi^h)  i-'jerj point  of  the  bcundiefs  in- 
msnfty  \\  fmcc  this  idea  of  extcifioH,  or  exi)un:;on  fccins  plain- 
ly incunlirtcnt  with  that  fiutple  i-lfcnce.|  N<:c  that  we  fuppofe 
thdc  attrihuiet  of  kt^iv/eJ^e  and  po*wer  ^Sunp.ffparate  from  his 
elTence  s  but  we  fupiKife  his  elunccto  have  no  ino'e  rclatioH  to 
the  ideaof  ^^re^  piacey  wbere,  &c.  than  eithtr  of  ihcfe  attri« 
but-shai  §. 

Dr.  darkens  q'lery,  *  How  can  it  he  (hewn  upon  any  other 
'  principle  than  that  of  necclLry  exilience,  that  hi&  governing 
'  'wifhm  9nd  pozver  mull  be  prefcnt  in  thofe  boundlds  fpacct 
'  Where  we  know  of  no  pbenomena  or  effe3s  to  prove  its  ex- 

*  iltence  V  ||  is  wetl  aniV/crfd  !iy  Epi/copius.  I  (hall  give  it  m 
his.  own  words.  ■  Hoc  (nempeJcum  eje  extra  mnndum)  non  moJo 

*  prorfiu  ifi  uKolety^iT^of,  fid    etiam  *vaide  ahfurdmn  ;  quia 

*  totum  atqme  omtu  iltud  JJtatium  auod  extra  banc  mundum  ejfe 

*  dieitur,  nibil  omnino  reale  efty  fid  pure  pute  imagiuarium^  t^ 

*  prwfus  nibiium  j  utautem  Deus  eJe  dicatur  in  pure  pute  ima^i- 

*  muiOt  &  prorfus  uibi/o,  perfe  abfiirdum  eft  :  quia  tfle  in  dtcit 

*  reaim  babitudinem  aut  denominattonem  ab  eo  in  quo  quid  exiftit : 

*  reedisautem  babitudo  S^  denominatio  a  nibilo,Jifve  ah  eo  quod  ni' 

*  bU  reale  eft,  accipi  uuUo  modo  protcft.     Dicer ejdtwn  ibi  baben 

*  iMtritfficam  tf  ab/o/utum  prafiutiam  qua  iufiipfi  realiter  exiftit 

*  ift  fiffg^^e  pr4Ffintiam  fine  relatione  aut  denomin^tioue  ad  id  cui 

*  quidpr^fi/u  effe  dicitur,  quod  implicat  contradOiiom»   Intrinfica 

*  enimfi've  abfoluta  pr^jeniia,  qua  quid  in  Je  ipfo  realiter  exiftit ^ 
'  noH  efi  prafintia  in  nibilo  \fednHra  ejfentiafti;e  exiftentia  extra 
<  nihiluMlX 

'I'hat  a  wife  and  powerful  beinp:  knanuswiA  a3s  upon  all  parts 
of  the  univerfeis  p!:iiii  from  ^e3s,  hut  to  go  beyond  this  into 
whnt  i«  called  extramundane  jface^  and  to  prove  the  exiftence 
of  kMOwledge  and  pcwtrr  where  there  is  nothine  to  which  they 
can  be  refeired,  noihiiig  to  be  kno^vn  or  aaed  upon^  is  to  us 
incomprchenfible.  And  no  lefs  fo  to'fceak  of  \\\^  prefince  ai 
iheleastribuCcSy  or  of  a  being  endowed  with  them,  f  v/'a;.  an  im- 
materialf  unextended  one)  to  any  point  or  part  of  cxtenfion  ;  <y* 
cep;  it  be  metaphorically,  as  eternal  truth  are  faid  to  be  the  (amc 
in  every  time  and  place,  Vr.  Though  in  reality  they  have  no 
reIaiic>n'to  either  one  or  other,  but  are  incommenfurate  to  and 
of  a  natuie  ^uite  different  fiom  both  time  and  fpace,  as  we  ob- 
frrvid  in  R.  c. 

To  argue  that  every  fubftance  which  affrfls  another  mull  be 
prefint  to  it,  fioin  the  old  maxim  that  notbing  can  ad  nvbere  it 
u  not,  is  Hill  fuppol'mg  that  ijpirit  cx'iiU fimewbere,  or  is  cir- 

•  Vindication,  p.  59.  +  Dr.  darkest  drmonft.  p.  47. 

;  See  note  6.  §  See  note  7.  j|  Anfiwer  to  tbe  jtb  Liter, 
p.  499-         XX  ^*A  "^beoL  L.4.  c.  13.  p.   294. 

r  4  ciim- 
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cumfcribed  bv'  Tome  parti  of  jpme :  *tit  confining  ittexiftence 
to  one  particular  H^^tUf  concennug  the  modaiitj  of  which  we  cm» 
only  rcafon  negatively,  «vise,  thai  il  it  not  the  fame  la  that  oimmi' 
Ur,  or  by  way  of  exienjiom  in  any  fenfe. 

[R.  i.  J  By  the  above  mentioned /i^i^#  or  $taiBrsl  tmd,  I 
mean  that  pfeafure  which  every  one  feels  in  hinafiBlf.  By  th« 
fr9du3UH  of  it  here  I  underftand  both  the  producing  fuch  in 
liirofelf»  and  alfo  in  others  |  to  both  which  be  is  equally  deter- 
mined by  his  nature  thouffh  from  different  principles.  To  th» 
former  he  it  dire6^  by  felf  love  s  to  the  Iftier  by  a  certain  di^ 
intcrtfted  benevolent  ancAion  |  and  that  which  determinea  hiA 
to  appro? e  this  affeAion  and  the  aAions  flowing  from  it  h  cal- 
led nis  mtrmlfinfi.  The  former  of  thefe  afitSionsi  aa  it  in* 
plica  increafe  ol  happineft,  it  only  applicable  to  Bnite,  imper* 
tea  creaturet  t  the  latter  may  be  commoa  *  to  ua  and  the 
deity  i  who  could  have  been  determined  to  create  ua  only  by 
fuch  a  difmitreiled  benevolent  affeftion  at  thit  is  fuppofed  to  be. 
This  is  always  approved  by  the  moral  fenfe  j  thonsh  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  fuch  a  (cnft  be  confined  entirely  to  it.  Sea 
Buikr*t  Diflert.  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  p.  315. 

The  ob'iect  of  both  thefe  affections  is  naiural  gpodi  and»  I 
iKink»  rntarai  good  may  be  allowed  to  confift  in  the  profecution 
of  either»  or  bocb  of  them  together,  fo  long  as  the  former  it  in 
due  fubordination  to  the  latter. 

That  all  the  notion  we  can  poiBbly  frame  of  mhr^d  nod  or 
ivih  of  nfirtu  or  wtf  ftc.  eonfiitt  entirely  in  pr§m§ttmf  ibia 
natural  ^jtod  or  mni  is  fuficientfy  confirmed  by  SherlKk,  % 

•  Whereas,  iavi  he,  wtdiftinguifh  between  awm/ and  ««fsritf 

<  good  and  evu  \  the  only  difference  between  chem  ia  thia,  that 
«  moral  good  and  tntH  it  in  the  oc/itf  and  tboue^  natural  good 

•  and  tw  ia  in  the  mature  if  ttiogs  j  that  which  ia  ^aa?  or 

<  buri/ui  to  eurfchret  or  others,  is  naturaify  good  or  rinl\  to 

<  /bvr,  to  diufif  to  do  that  which  is  good  or  bwrtful  to  ourftkHS 
«  or  othertt  to  mraify  good  or  #vA:  or  is  ibe  good  or  ovii  of 
^  our  ihoko  or  aSioms.    If  you  will  recoUeft  your  felvea,  yo» 

<  will  find  that  you  have  no  other  notion  of  good  or  ennl  mit 

•  this  t  wheo  you  Ay  fuch  a  man  hat  done  a  very  good  or  very 

•  ovU  aAion,  what  do  you  mean  by  it  ?    Do  you  not  meaa 

<  that  he  hat  done  fmnething  very  good  or  very  hurtful  lo  him- 

<  felf  or  others  ?  When  you  hear  that  any  man  hat  done  good 

<  or  ewlt  it  not  the  next  queition,  nvbat  good  or  what  hurt 

<  hu  be  done  ?    And  do  yon  not  mean  by  thit,  natural  good 

<  orrvr//  Which  is  a  plain  evidence,  that  yo«  judge  ot  the 

•  moral  good  90  evil  of  adiona,  by  the  natural  good  or  tvU 

•  which  tbey  do.*  8ee  more  on  this  fubjeA  delivered  in  the 
fame  place  with  a  force  and  perfpicuity  peculiar  to  that  author m 
And  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  Tunur\  Difcoarfi  of  the  Lmnt  of 
Haturi  and  the  Reafou  of  their  Oblifatku. 

This  Aems  to  be  the  ultimate  nstirhn  of  thot  ftuefi,  rMWfnr- 
■/^,  nafouabliuffi  and  rolaiku  tf  tbiugt^  fo  ofte»  repoited  \of 

t  On  Judgmut^  p.  ao  to  14. 
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I  late  writen»  wtbaut  or  bejfomdwhkh  I  can  fix  no  meaning 
to  thefe  words.  And  this  criterion  fliould  I  think,  have  been 
■Kwo  clearly  and  diftinAly  fpecified.  For  when  you  fay  any 
thing  is y&  i  muft  we  carry  our  enquiries  no  further  ?  Is  ir  not 
a  very  proper  queftion»  to  a(k,/9r  wbat  is  it  ft  f  Fit,  Congruous  ^ 
Iec.  at  well  as  the  word  uecifary,  are  mere  relative  terms  (as 
we  ebierved  in  note  4.}  and  evidently  refer  to  fome  eud^  and 
what  can  the  end  be  here  but  happinefs  ?  %  Thefe  relations,  &c. 
may  perhaps  in  Amie  tolerable' fenfe  be  called  eternal  and  tptmu» 
UtUtt  becaufe  whenever  you  fuppofe  a  man  in  certain  circum* 
Aancea»  fuch  confequtnces  and  obligations  did  or  will  always 
ctrtaioly  follow.  || 

What  is  now  good  for  me  in  thefe  circtimftances  and  rcfpcAs» 
will  always  be  ib  in  the-  fame  circumttancet  and  refpe6ls,  and 
can  never  be  altered  without  altering  the  nature  of  thines,  or 
changing  the  prefent  fyftera :  but  we  cannot  imagine  theie  r//a« 
Ilia/ therefore  to  be  any  real  entities,  or  to  have  exited  from  all 
etendtyj  or  to  be  antecedem  to,  or  independent  of  the  will  of 
God  hirofelf  I  as  fome  writers  feem  to  have  done,  (fee  Mr.  Hut' 
ibifm^t  Illuftrat.  §  a.  p.  »50,  «51 0  ^*  cannot,  1  fay,  imagine 
them  to  be  either  ItriAly  eternal  or  independent  of  the  will  of 
Godf  becaufe  they  muft  neceiTarily  prefuppofe  a  determination 
of  that  will,  and  are  in  truth  only  confequenccs  of  the  exift- 
cnce  of  things  proceeding  from  that  determination.  *  Much 
lef»  can  we  apprehend  how  thefe  relations ,  Sec.  *  Are  to  be  cbofem 

*  fir  their  own  fakes  astd  iutri^/lc  worth  \  or  have  a  full  obligator 

*  ty  prwtr  emtecedent  to  asiy  reward  or  funifbmtnt  annexed  either 

*  Ij  naiureU  eonfe^enee  orpqfitive  appointment  to  the  obfer*uauce 
<  or  mgliB  ^t%em,\  Since  the  natural  good  or  happineft  con- 
ft^MSt  upon  and  conneAed  with  the  obfervanee  of  them,  is  to 
tie  tlieir  ioKe  enteriont  the  argument  and  imdicatioft  of  their  worth, 
the  ground  of  all  their  obligation. 

Farther,  moft  authors  who  treat  of  the  prodoQion  of  this 
tmtaral  good  or  e^il  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  conftitute  right 
or  wrong,  moral  good  or  evil,  &c.  appear  either  to  equivo* 
cafe  in  a  doulile  NManing  of  the  words  1  «mjb.  as  they  imply 
prodncing  happintffs  either  in  ourfel*ves  alone,  or  in  others^ 
(which  ai«  two  very  different  things,  and  (hould  accordingly 
bt  alwafi  diftiaguiflied}  or  elfe  to  be  deficient  in  pointing  out  a 
.  rtk»  and  proving  an  obligation  to  it  in  the  latter  fenfe,  anx. 
with  refpea  to  others. 

Now,  M  the  fum  of  our  happinefs  depends  upon  the  whole  of 
•or  exiftence,  that  only  can  be  a  complete  and  indifpenfable  o- 
bligation,  which  is  equal  and  commenfurate  to  the  lum  total  of 
•nr  happinefs.  Or,  that  being  only  can  abfolutely  and  effe^u- 
ally  oblige  us,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  mzkt  our  whole  ex- 

iftence 

J  See  an  excellent  piece  entitled,  divine  benevolence  j  parti- 
cnlariy,  pages  35,  aa,  30,  31,  31. 

I  See  Locke*»  effay,  b.  4.  c.  11.  §  14.  or  Turner  on  the  laws 
of  nature,  ^  to.  or  note  51. 

*  Stt  out  author,  c.  i.  §  3»  par.  9.  and  c.  5.  §  i.  pa.  aft. 
Vr.  and  note  51. 

t  Evid.  of  n at.  and  rev.  rel.  prop.-t.  §  7.  p.  sxt. 
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iftence  l);)ppy  or  iniftriable  ;  and  of  confequence,  the  Deity 
who  alone  h:<s  mat  power,  tnuft  nectrfl'aniy  be  taken  into  all 
f'clirmrit  of  morality,  in  Order  tojiiper  induce  a  fuli,  adequate 
obligation,  or  fiich  an  one  as  will  hold  a:  all  times,  and  ex- 
tend to  rvciy  action  ;  and  an  eiideavour  to  excluile  the  conli- 
dcration  of  his  will,  oi"  to  deduce  alJ  oiiijgation  from  any 
piinciples  iiuii-pcndcnt  of.it,  has,  occafioned  a  very  material 
dett^:  111  moit  of  our  modern  fyftemt. 

[R.  k.]  TnarGoil  mnll  iiave  the  fame  Judgment  and    ap. 
pfobaticn   of   t)us  moral  gooil,  which  all  rational  beings  na- 
tuially    have*;    and  that  wc  mii(l    i^*dge  of  the  natuie  and 
peifedions  of  the  dfity,  only  bv  that  nature  and  thofe  perfedi* 
ens  which  we  deiive  from  him,  is,  I  think,  very  plain  x  I  mean« 
that  we  mnft  not  Endeavour  to  c«)nceive  the  fevrral  attnbutes  of 
God  by  fubfitutiitg  fomething  in  him  of  a  qmti  different  kimd, 
and  totally  di^uerje  from  that  which    we  Hnd  in  ourfelves,  (at 
the  author  of  tbr  procedure  of  human  underftanding  feenit  lo  de- 
clare, p.  138,  and  elfuwhere)  even   though  that    could    be  in 
fume  refpe^s   fimdar  And  analogous  to  this  :  but  we  are  tofup- 
)M>le  fomewhat  of  the  very  fame  i^/W  and ybr/,  the  fame  quali- 
ties or  propcirles  in  general,  to  be  both  in  him  and  us,  afid  then 
remove  all  manner  of  defeSl  or  imperJeSiion  which   attends   the 
paiticnlar  modus  or  dtgiee  of  their  cxiiience,  as  they  are  in  nt. 
Thus  we    ?iciibe  to    God  ail   kinds    of  apparent  perfeAion 
ohftrvable  in  itis  creatures,  except  fuch  as  argue  at  the  fame  time 
iiiiperfe6)ion  (v.  g.  motion  which  necefl'drily  implies  limitation^ 
or  are   inconliiieivt  with  fome    other  and    greater    perfeflien» 
V.  g.  nnteiiality,  which  excludes  knowledge  and  liberty. f)  We 
si  To    remove    froinhiin   al!   ivant,  dependence ^  alter  attOHf  tm" 
eajinefs^  Sic*    In  Uiort,  all  thitj-efults  either  from  fimple  finite* 
licit-,  01  from  the  mere  union  of  two  Aiiite  impcrfe£t  fubftancet 
ftich  as  conltitute  man.     And  when  we  have  thus  applied  every 
thing  in  every  manner  of  exilYeiice   which  feems  to  imply   per- 
fefiion,  and  excluded  every  thing  which  implies  or  includes  the 
contiaiy,  wc  have  got  oar  idea  of  an  abfolutely  perfect  being. 
which  we  call  Goil.     *  fis  therefore  attributing   to  God    fome 
real  qualities  of  .t  certain  determinate  kind,  (v.  g.  knowledge  or 
power,  goodnefs  or  truth)  the  natuie  of  which  qualities  we  do 
pcictive,  are  direi^li'y  cotifcious  of,  and   kno^w,  which  gives   ut 
an  idea  or  conception  of  him,  and  a  proper  one  too,  and  not  ima- 
gining feme  others,  we  cannot  tell  of  what  loit,  totally  diflHer- 
ent  in  nature  and  kind  from  any  that  we  ever  did  perceive  or 
know  ;  which  would  giye  us  no  idea  at  all  of  him,  either  pro- 
per or  improper. 

In  like  manner  we  frame  a  partial  conception  of  a  fpirit  in 
general  (which  we  confefledly  havtj  not  by  fubltituting  Ibme 
properties  different  in  kind  from  thole  which  we  perceive  in  our 
own  fpirit  ;  but  by  fuppofing  i\it  very  fame  properties,  i.  r.  in 
kind  (viz.  thought  and  aSion)  to  be  alfo  inherent  in  fome  other 

be- 

*  See  ^ro/'s Chrift.  life,  part  2.  c.    i.  i.  21,  22.     ift  edir« 
t  '^et  Tillctfon,    Serm.    76.  3d  vd;  fol,  p.    569,  &c.     Dr. 

J,  Clarke  ou  moral  cvil,  p.   95,  5cc.  and   Scot*»  chriltian  life, 

part  a.  6.  {  2.  p.  447,  5ec.  ilt  edit. 
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bc'ngt  which  wc  therefore  call  hy  the  fame  names.Now  this  isfas 
tar  as  it  K^ciJ  iiue,  ical  knowljj^ie,  and  may  be  applied  and 
argued  on  inteUigibl)  :  but  the  other  would,  I  fear,  take  away 
ail  poinbiliry  of  arguing  nhont  the  Icveial  atiiihiitcs  or  proptT- 
ticl  of  the  Deity  from  thole  of  uuiTeivef  ;  nil  rcafonings  upon 
them  would  be  precaiioiis,  and  witliOiir  nny  f-ilid  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  things.  Such  analogical  knu>Kl'-dge  then  as  that, 
if,  ^accoiding  to  my  notions  of  knowlcdt;e^  ftriflly  and  pro- 
perly none  at  ail;  and  if  the  author  ufes^xoicis^^p,  in  that  lenfe 
*iwin,  I  htlieve,  be  ftill  taken  only  for  a  Ibrt  or  de^rre  of  m/- 
tepb^r,  afier  all  he  has  faid  in  the  iail  chapter  of  hi»  Hrlk  book, 
10  dillingtiifli  ihein. 

1  would  here  be  underdood  to  affirm  thus  much  of  the  fwnple 
Mature  only,  or  kind,  oi-  our  nbjiraci  idea  of  thele  qualities 
tbemfeiveSt  and  not  of  the  manner  of  their  exilience  :  which 
two  £thoughthis  author  ufes  th<:in  promiicuoufly  in  p.  84..  &c.'\ 
fcem  yet  very  diltihA  confiderations.     For  we  apprehend  leveral 

Sropertiet,  or  qualities,  atexiliing  in  our  OA'n  nature,  indepen- 
ent  of  any  piirticular  manner  i  nay,  in  ver>  different  manners  : 
V,  g.  knowledge,  either  by  fenfation, or  reflection,  by  deduc- 
tion or  immediate  intuition  :  love  attended  with  a  certain  de. 
grec  of  pleafuCe  or  pain,  ftfc.  and  therefore  we  fuppofe  that 
thefe  qualities  may  cxilt  in  the  divine  nature  in  a  manner 
different  from  what  they  do  in  us,  and  yet  be  the  very 
fame  qualitie»  liill  s  which  modus  of  the  divine  being,  or 
of  any  of  his  attributes,  is  totally  unknown  tons,  and  we  can 
oikly  guefs  at  it  by  fome  diltant  refemblance  or  analogy  ;  which 
analogy  I  would  therefore  apply'  to  this  modus  of  exilience,  and 
to  this  only  ;  which  fe>ins  fufticient  for  all  the  great  purpofes  of 
religion,  and  in  w'lich  fenfe  the  notion  is  jult  and  nfeful,  hut 
cannot,  I  think,  be  extended  to  our  idea  of  the  nvbole  nature 
and  genus  of  the  atti  ibu  te  itielf.  Againlt  this  notion  of  analogy 
as  applied  to  the  ivbole  nature  of  the  attiibutes  of  God,  lee 
Fiddes^t  Body  of  Div.  b.  i.  part  a.  c.  13,  and  his  Pra£i.  Difc. 
fol.  p.  X34.  filTf.  01,. 7.  Clarke  on  Mora/  E^ui/,  p.  95,  Sfc.  or 
Chub'S%  'tracts,  p.  146,  &c.  or,  the  prefent  State  of  tke  Repub- 
iiek  of  Letters  for  J  ki\k  i7»R|  or,  a  yittdtcation  of  tie  Dvvine 
Attributes^  by  Dr.  Edwards i  See  alio  the  Minute  Fbilofophcr^ 
V.  I.  p.  147. 

[K.  1  ]  hy  the  wofds,  infinite  degree,  here  and  above,  wa 
don*t  mean  any  indefinite  addition,  or  encreai'ablf^f.eU  of  thel'e 
levefal  attributes  partially  contideted  ^to  which  fuch  terms 
are  vulgarly,  tho*  not  propctly  applied^  but  only  an  entire 
ahfulute  perfcltiout  without  any  kind  of  Jailure  or  deficiency  in 
thele  r<:fi)<rCts  :  which  we  h.tve  intimated  rn  nue  3.  *  and 
tlfewhere,  to  he  nut  notion  of  in!::iuv  as  appU'd  to  any  of 
the  divine  attribtMes.  <  Thus  i(ifini;r  WidaiftandtHg  and 
'  kuo*wfedge  i<  nothing  eifc  but  perjcd  kno'-vledide,  that  wlncli 
■  hath  no  dtfe't  o»-  mixune  of  iiiKtra.ue  i"  it,  lm  t'u-  kuovv- 
•  tcd^e  of  whatfbtvcr  i>  knwvv.iMc.     lisr.n  u  psiL'jr  i»    .lotliint; 
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dfe  but  fafeB  power,  that  which  hath  no  defeft  or  mixture 
of  iwtpottncy  in  it :  a  power  of  producing  and  doing  all  what* 
foever  is  pf^ffibk^  i.  e.  whaifoever  is  cMcevvablii  and  (b  oC  the 
reft. 

*  Now,  that  we  have  an  idea  or  conception  of  ptrfeSim 
or  a  perfeB  beings  is  evident  from  the'  notion  that  we  hive 
of  imperfeffioM,  To  familiar  to  us :  perfeOion  being  the  ndi 
and  meafun  of  imfifffeSiont  and  not  tmperfcQkn  of  ptrfu* 
tion,  as  a  frmgbt  km  is  the  rule  and  meafun  of  a  eroiktdp 
and  not  a  trofked  of  a  ftrmgbt.  So  that  perfefliom  is  lirll 
ctneeivabli  in  order  of  nature»  before  imferJeBion,  «t^il 
before  darbuffi^  a  p^i*ui  before  the  prpvatifn  or  i^^^  For 
perfedion  is  not  pro|pcrly  the  want  of  impcrf eftion,  but  im  • 
perfeAion  of  perfeAion. 

*  Moreover»  we  .perceive  (everal  degrees  of  perfection  in 
the  eflencee  of  things,  and  conlequently  a  feale  or  laidir 
of  perfections  in  nature,  one  above  another,  as  of  iMug 
and  ammaie  things  zbowe  feufele/i,  and  mauimatiioi  raHuM 
things  zbowtjhifitive  |  and  that  by  itafon  of  that  n§ii§m  or 
idea  which  we  fixtt  have  of  that  which  is  nkfkltUefy  perjeSe 
aa  the  ftandard,  by  comparing  of  things  with  which,  and 
meafuring  of  them,  we  take  notice  of  their  approaching  more 
eve  lefs  near  thereto.  Nor  indeed  could  thefe  gradual  eUeeuU 
be  injante^  or  without  end^i  but  they  muft  come  at  laft  to 
that  which  is  abfolutely  perfect,  as  the  top  of  them  all.  Laft« 
Iv,  we  could  not  perceive  imperfection  m  the  moft  perfect  of 
thofe  things  which  we  ever  had  fenfe  or  experience  of  iA  our 
lives,  had  we  not  t  notwn  or  idea  of  that  which  is  eAfiMelf 
perfect  which  fecretly  comparing  the  fame  with,  we  perceive 
It  to  come  (hort  thereof  f. 

<  Wherefore,  ^fi^Uiftute is  the  (ame  with  ahfihUelj  perfeS^ 
we  having  a  notion  or  idea  of  the  latter,  muH  needs  have  of 
the  former.  From  whence  we  learn  alfo,  that  though  the 
word  iufimite  be  in  the  form  thereof  negatitfe,  yet  is  the 
fenfe  of^it,  in  thele  things  which  are  really  capable  of  the 
iame,  p^ive^  it  being  all  one  with  abfeiutelj  perfeQi  la 
likewiie  the  fenfe  of  the  word  fmte  is  negative,  it  beiiijg 
the  fame  with  imperfeS»  So  i\k2X  finite  is  properly  the  ar/|4i- 
lie«  of  iufiuitet  as  that  which  in  order  of  nature  is  before  it, 
and  not  infimie  the  megatien  of fidte.  However,  in  thefe  thinga 
which  are  capable  of  no  true  vifimt^t  becanfe  they  are  eflen* 
tially  fanie,  as  number,  evrpareal  ma^ttitude,  una  time  i  infi*. 
nity  faiing  there  a  mere  imaginary  thing,  and  a  non-entity,  it 
can  only  be  conceived  by  the  negation  of  fimte,  as  we  ilSa 
conceive  netbing  by  the  negation  of fimetbing,  that  is,  we  cia 
have  no  t^ive  concepHm  at  all  thereof.) 
Now,  all  this  is  not  attempting  to  make  the  artribntea  of 
God  ptfitivefy  it^te  by  fuperadding  a  nndtvue  idea  of  iiffimt;^ 
to  them  :  (u  the  author  of  the  PrHe&re  urges  agliiit  Mr* 
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l$ckit  in  b.  I.  c.  3.  p.  Si.  and  the  fame  might  with  equal 
jatfice  be  objefled  to  Dr.  Clarke f  when  he  applies  infinite J^ace 
md  infinite  duration  to  tJie  deity»  ^and  calls  one  hit  immenjitj  and 
the  other  his  eternity.)  But  it  U  making  them  pofitively  and 
ablblutely /^r/>^,  by  (irft  pro%'ing  them  to  have  fonr«e  real  ex* 
i/limce  in  the  divine  nature,  and  then  by  removing  from  it 
ul  poflibillty  of  tvantf  or  defidtney,  mixture,  or  allays  ^as  ex- 
plained  in  the  laft  remark. 

[R.  m.l  By  the  word  juflice^  at  it  relates  to  puniihment, 
we  mean  the  exercife  §f  a  right,  or  doing  what  a  perfon    hat 
a  wmreU  frvmr  to  do.    Mercy  iniplies  bis  receding  from  that 
right;  or  not  exerting  that  mora)  power.     When  we  apply 
tlMfe  ttrmi  to  the  Deity,  we  confider  his  difpenfations  ni  a 
partial  view,  <z;/s.  only  with  relation  to  the  perfon  offending, 
and   himfelf   the  offended  \    or   as  mere  debtor    and    credit- 
tor,  exclufive  of  all  other  beings,  who  may  be  affcdled  there- 
by,  and  whom  therefore  we  fliould  fuppofe  to  be  regarded  in 
thefe  difpenfations.    In  this  fenfe  thefe  two  attributes   have  a 
diiinft    meaning,   and    may     both     be     always     fubordi- 
nate    to  gotdnefi,  but   can    never    be    repugnant    to    each 
other.    Ihus,  where    a   creature  has   forfeited  its  right   to 
a  favour,  or  incurred    a   penalty,  by  the    breach    of   fome 
covenant,  or^  the    tranfgreflion    of  ibme    law,   the   creator, 
coafidered  with  refpeft   to  that  being  alone,    and    in    thofe 
circumftancet,    hat    always  a    right    to    withdraw    the  fa- 
iroor,  or  to    infliA    the  penalty  \  and    will  profccute    that 
right,    whenever    he    iindt   it   neceflary    to     fome    farther 
end  i    but  yet  his    goodnefs  may    incline  him  often  to  fuf- 
pend  or  remit  it    on    fome   foreign    motive,    wix»     on   ac- 
count  of   the    prefent    relation    between    the    criminal    and 
other   men,   in     vtry    different    circumftances,    or     in   view 
of    a    future     alteration   in  the    circumftances  of    the  cri- 
minal  himfelf.     Now  as  thefe  motives    belong  to,    and  are 
generally    known    by    God    alone,    thougli     thvy    may    in. 
^uence    his    aAions    towardi    us,     yet    they    don*t   at    all 
an6l    his    right  over   os,   and    therefore  ought   not    to  di- 
intnilh  our   love,    gratitude,     &€•    to  him    in    any    parti, 
cular  inHance  either  of    judgment   or  of    mercy.       When- 
ever   we   fuffer    for     our   crimes,    we    have    no  reafon   to 
complain    of  any    Injurv,     nor   can    he,     when    upon    the 
foremcntioned   motives    he    forgives  us,  ever  injure  himfelf. 
For   juftice,  confidered  barely  as    a  right  or    moral  power, 
evidently    demands    nothing,    nor    can   Drop;:ily   be   laid   to 
ehlijge  one    Way     or  other  :     and  therefore    the    being   thus 
Doflcflcd  of  it    is   at  liberty  either    to   fiifpend  or   exert   itj 
out  he  will  never  nfe  this  liberty   otherwife   than    as   his  good» 
nefs  requires,  confequently  Jij/^iV^  and  mercy  in  fucb  a  being 
tan  never  cla(b. 

Whether 
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Whether  ihir  ^ay  of  conceifing  thefe  divine  attribute!  be 
rot  attended  with  lefs  difficulty  than  the  common  manner 
of  treating  them  under  the  notion  of  two  infinites  diametri' 
fnfljf  oppfifite,  to  cac!)  otber^  mult  be  Ufc  to  the  judgement  of 
the  reader. 


CHAP. 


(•  7^     ) 


e  H  A  P.    II. 


C4oncerning  the  Nature  and'  Divi- 
Jian  of  Evil,  and   the  Difficulty 
of  tracing  its  Origin." 


GOOD  and-  evil  are   oppofites,  and  arife  gy  ^y\\ 
from  the  relation  which  things     have  wc  imder- 
to  each  other  :  for  fince  there  are  fome  things  f^j^^iHs** 
which   profit,  and  others  which  prejudice  one  i..commo. 
another  ;  fince  fome  things  agree,  and  others  ^'^^^  .'"• 
diftgree  ;  as   we  call   the   former    good,    fo  en"  o" ' 
wc  llile  the  latter  evil.      Whatever  therefore  trouble- 
IS  incofUfnodious  or  inco}tvenient  to  itfelf,  or  to  any 
thing  ehc  ;  whatever   becomes  troublefomey  or 
fruftrates  any  appetite  implanted  byGod ;  what- 
ever forces  any  perlbn  to  do  or  fuffer  what   he 
would  not,  that  is  eviL 

II.  Now  thcfe  inconveniencies  appear  to  be  Eviit  me 
of  three    kinds,  thofc   of  imperfe£iion,  natmuil  of  lUret 
and  Pioral  ones.     By  the  evil,  of  imperfe£lion  I  |^ho(t*Lf 
undcrftand  the  abfence  of  thofe  perfedtions  or  impcrfec 
advantages  which    cxift   elfewhere,  or  in   o-  ••""'  "*: 
thcr*   beings:    by    naturd    evil,  pains    and  moral. 
uncafincHcs,  inconveniencies  and   difappoint- 
mcnt     of    appetites,      arifing     from     natu- 
ral   motions  :     by   morale    vicious    elections, 
that   is,  fuch  as    are    hurtful   to    ourfelves, 
or  others. 

III.   Thcfe 


yt  Concerning  the  Nature  Chap^  11. 

Thediflfi-      HI.  Thcfc  cvils  muft  be  confidered  par» 
bow  thefe  ticulatly,  and   we  are  to  fliew  how  they  may 
come  into  be  reconciled  with   the  government  of  an  ih* 
**f*^G^  finitely   powerful    and  beneficent  Author  of 
of  the       nature.     For  fince  there  is  fuch  a  being  *tis 
highett      alked,  as  we  faid  before,  whence  come  evils  ? 
^tl!>wer.  whence  fo    many  inconvenienaes  in  the  work 
of  a  moft  good,  moft  powerful  God  ?  whence 
that  perpetual  war  between  the  very  elements, 
between  animals^  between    men  ?  whence  fr- 
rorsy  miferUs  and  vicesy    the  conftant   compa* 
nions  of   human     life     from    its    infancy  ? 
whence  good  to  evil  men,  evil  to  the  good  ? 
If  we  behold  any    thing    irregular  in    the 
works  of  men,  if    any  machine  anfwer  not 
the  end  it  was  made  for,  if  we  find  feme* 
thing  in  it  repugnant  to  itfelf  or  others,  we 
attribute  that  to  the  ignorance,  impotence,  or 
malice    of   the  workman  ;   but  fince  thefe 
qualities   have  no  place  in  God,  how  come 
they    to  have    place    in    any   thing  ?     Or, 
why  does  God  (ufier  his  works    to    be    de» 
formed  by  them  ? 
Some  that      ^^^ ^  This  queftion  has  appeared  fo   intri» 
wcieun-    cate  and    difficult,  that  fome  finding  them* 
!bi'vViVi8   ^^^^^s  unequal  to  the   folution   of    it,  have 
difficulty    denyed,  either  that  there   is  any  God  at  all, 
***^«  ^*-    or  at  leaft,  any   author    or  governor  of  the 
cxiifenlc*  world  :  thus  Epicurus^    and    his    adherents  : 
of  a  God,  nor  doesLuaettiis  bring  any  other  reafon  for  his 
haJeAip.   denying  the  Jjiftem  of  the  world  to  be  the  effeB 
yoM  a     of  a  deity ^  than  that  it  isfo  very  faulty.^     Others 
double      judged  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  reafbn  to 
affign  a  double  caufc  of  things,  than  none  at 
all.     Since  it  is  the  greateft  abfurdity  in  na- 
ture to  admit  of  aftions  and  effeds,  without 
any  agent  and  caufc.     Thcfc  then  perceiving 

a  mix- 
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a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  being  fully 
perfuaded  that  fo  many  confufions  and  incon-^ 
fiftencies  could  not  proceed  from  a  good  be** 
ing^  fuppofed  a  malevolent  principle^  or  God, 
dire&ly  contrary  to  the  good  one;  and  thence 
deriyed  corruption  and  death,  difeafes,  giri^fs» 
miferies,  frauds  and  villainies ;  from  the 
good  being  nothing  but  good  :  nor  did  they 
imagine  that  contrariety  and  mifchief  could 
have  any  other  origin  than  an  evil  principle. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  many  of  the  anci- 
ents, by  the  manicbeans^  paulicianSy  and  almolt 
all  the  tribe  of  antient  heretics.  ( i  c«) 

K  V,  And 

NOTES. 

•  (15.)  A  )9rfit  tnd  eltbortte  accoi|iit  of  this  ofitnimi  in  itt 
varioM  fliapes»  may  be  feen  in  Bttjfle^s  diAkmary  iitidcr  tht 
article  MaJVfr^///,  rem.  d* 

A  fanlier  explanation  and  defence  of  it  ocetirt  in  the  fame 
book  under  the  leveral  ntles  fpecified  below,  note  rf.  But  af- 
ter all  the  paint  taken  by  that  ingenious  antbor  to  (opport  foch 
a  wild  hypothelis,  both  the  inconnflency  and  the  futility  of  it 
«rill  loon  appear.  For  if  the  maintainert  of  in  ablblutely 
evil  principle  hold,  as  fome  of  them  feem  to  aflert,  that  fueh  prin- 
cifle  ia  in  every  refpe6l,  material  as  well  as  moral>  entirely  op» 
^olitt  to  the  good  one,  who  enjoys  alf  imaginable  perfeflion,  it 
tmft  be  infinitely  imperfeft,  and  confequenily  unabia  to  make 
bead  againft  the  good  and  perfect  one,  or  to  obftruct  any  of  his 
Op^tions. 

But  fuppofing  thefe  men  only  to  mean  by  this  evil  principle» 
VI  abfolucrly  wuilnj^knt  being  of  equal  power,  and  other  aatu- 
nd  pcifecfioos  with  thole  of  the  g^id  one.     *  It  would  be  to  no 

•  porpotiK(fa)s  abp.  Tiiloifw^^)  to  fiippole  two  fuch  oppofite 
f  principles.— For  adroit  that  a  being  infinitely  mtfchierous,. 

.  *  Were  infinitely  conning,  and  infinitely  powerful,  yet  it  could 

•  do  no  evil,  becaule  the  oppofiie  prinaple  of  infinite  goodneft 
'  being  alfo  infinitely  wife  and  powerful,  they  would  tie  up  one 

•  aaocher^s  hands  t  R>  that- upon  this  fuppofition,  the  notion  of 
«  a  deity  would  figaif^  juft  nothing,  and  by  virtue  of  the  eternal 
f  oppofition  and  equality  of  thefe  principles,  they  would  keep  one 
<  aaodier  at  a  oerpetoal  bay,  and  being  an  equal  match  for  one 
«  aaotber,  infiead  of  being  two  deities,  they  would  be  two  idols 
f  able  to  do  neither  good  nor  evil.* 

More  of  this  may  be  feen  \n  Ba)fk*%  explanation  concerning 
dM  mdmiitiii  at  the  end  of  his  dictionary,  p.  66,  9fc.  Seealfo 
CMhs's  BtjU^t  UQuns,  ferra.  5.  or  Stilling Jleit\  Ori^. 
b.     3.    c.   %.    %  10,    I  a.    or    Sbirkck  00  jmlgm^Mt,  iftedit. 

*  a.    Vol.    of  Serm.  fol.   p.   690. 

Neitbec 
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KX*      V.  And  there  are  fome  who  ftill  think  this 
ainropi  difficulty  unanfwerable.     Thfey  confefsy    in- 
nion  that    deed,  the  fuppofition  of  a  double  principle 
fwwabic"   ^^  be  abfurd,  and  that  it  may  be  denjonftrat- 
and  that    ed  that  there  is  but  one  author  of  atl  things, 
Sff/^-    ^b^olutely  perfed  ^nd  good  :    yet  there  is 
fcred  t '    evil  in  things^  this  they  fee  and  feel  :    but 
better  fo-   whence,  or  how  it  comes,  they   are  entirely 
fupping^  ignorant ;  nor  can  human  reafon  (if  we  hcir 
two  prin.  lievc  them)   in  any  meafure  difcovcr.    Hence 
thalfthc     ^^^y  ^^^'^  occafion   to  lament  our  unhappi- 
catbolics    nefs,  and  complain  of  the  hard  fate  atteiVd- 
**o  ^y       ing  truth,  as  often  as  a  folution  of  this  dif- 
only'onc.  culty  is  attempted  unfuccefsfuUy.     The  ma* 
nicheans  folve  the  phenomena  of  things  a  hund- 
red times  better  (as  thefe  men  think)   with 
their  moft  abfurd  hypothefis  of  two  principles, 
than  the  Catholics  do  with  their  moft  true 
dodlrine  of  one  perfect,  abfolutely  powerful 
and  beneficent  author  of  nature.      For  the 
manicheans  acquit  God  of  all  manner  of  blame 
as  he  was   compelled  by  the  contrary  prin* 
ciple  to  fufFer  fin  and  mifery   in   his   work, 
which  in  the  mean  while  he  oppofes  with  all 

his 

NOTES. 

Neither  does  BajfU^t  amendment  of  this  hypotheSt  free  it 
from  the  difficulty.  He  fuppofes  the  two  principles  to  be  fen» 
tible  of  the  above  mentioned  confequence  arifing  from  their 
equality  of  power,  and  therefore  willing  to  compound  the  mat- 
ter» by  allowing  an  equal  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
intended  creation.  But  if  the  quantity  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
creation  be  exactly  equal,  neither  of  the  piinciples  has  attaio- 
cd  or  could  expect  to  attain  the  end  for  which  it  was  Aippofed 
to  act.  The  good  principle  defigned  to  produce  fome  abiolott 
good,  the  evil  one  fome  abfolute  evil  ;  but  to  produce  aa 
equal  mixture  of  both,  would  be  in  effect  producing  neithers 
One  would  ^ft  counterballance  and  deftroy  ihe  other  ;  and  all 
Aich  action  would  be  the  very  fame  as  doing  nothing  at  all  t 
and  that  fuch  an  exact  equality  of  good  and  evil  moft  be  the 
rrfult  of  any  agreement  between  them  is  plain  :  for  as  tbey  art 
by  fuppofition  perfectly  equal  in  inctinaiiottf  as  well  tLtpowiTf 
neither  of  them  could  pofTtbly  concede,  and  let  its  oppofiti 
prevail  t  the  creation  therefore  cannot  be  owing  to  fuch  a  < 
pofaion* 
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his  power.  But  according  to  the  catholics^ 
as  their  adverfaries  object,  he  permits  thefe 
voluntarily^  nay  is  the  caufe  and  author  of 
them.  For  if,  as  thefe  men  argue,  there  be 
but  one  author  of  all  things,  evils  alfo  ihould 
be  referred  to  him  as  their  original ;  but 
it  can  neither  be  explained  nor  conceived 
how  infinite  goodnefs  can  become  the  origin 
of  evil.  If  God  could  not  hinder  it,  where 
is  his  power  ?  If  he  could,  and  would  not, 
where  IS  his  goodnefs  ?  If  you  fay  that  evil  ne- 
ceflarily  adheres  to  fome  particular  natures  ; 
finceGod  was  the  author  of  them  all,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  omitted  thofe  with 
the  concomitant  evils,  than  to  have  debafed 
his  workmanfhip  with  an  allay  of  thefe 
evils  (i6«) 

VL  It  is  well  known,  that  this  difficulty  Thi«  diffl. 
has  exercifed  both  the  ancient  philofophers  cui<y  hat 

K/»  ««^  exercifed 

NOTES.  an'd  ft- 

SlS.)  This  objection  contains  all  that  can  1>e  offered  oponthers  of 
in  ccneral  |  and  is  propofed  in  itt  full  force  by  Cudworik*»  ^h^ 

*  Thefoppoied  deity  and  maker  of  the  world»  was  either  wil-  church  | 

«  ling  to  abolifli  all  evils,  but  not  able  s  or  was  able  and  not  ^J^^  ^omt 

*  willing  I  or, thirdly,  he  was  neither  willing  nor  able  s  or,latt-  f^^py  <bat 

*  ly,  be  was  both  able  and  willing.  This  latter  is  theonlv  thing  ><  '*  *"* 

*  that  anfwers  fully  to  the  notion  of  a  God.    Now,  that  the  i^tred 

*  fuppofed  creator  of  all  things  was  not  thus  both  able  and  wil-  yet. 
'  ling  to  abolifli  all  evils,  it   plain,  becaufe  then  there  would 

'  have  been  no  evils  at  all  left.     Wherefore,  iince  there  is  fuch 

*  a  deluge  of  evils  overflowing  all,  it  muft  needs  be  that  either 

*  be  was  willing  and  not  able  to  remove  them,  and  then  he  waa 

'  mf9tmi  t  or  elft  he  wu  able  and  not  willing,  and  then  he  wu  / 

*  mmms  or  laftly,  he  was  neither  able  nor  wiiltng,  arid  then  ht 

*  wuboth  iw^mtznd  ntvwiu.^ 

Almoft  the  fame  occurs  in  LmSantins*,  tnd  Is  cited,  and  fof* 
fidsBtly  refuted  by  our  author  in  c.  5.  §  5.  /uifiS.  the  laft.  Set 
alfo  Frmdmms  in  ffmmartigenia,  v.  640,  dfr. 
The  fubtlance  of  allSic^i^*s  objections  may  be  feen  in  a  late  book 
called  Frti  thvUgbU  om  nligign,  ice.  c.  5.  p.  I04,  ^r.  The  ai- 
fwert  to  tbem  follow  in  their  proper  places. 

•  frue  InteU.  ^fi.  p.  y'»  79-       . 

t  Di  Ira  Dii,  c.   13.   p*  435»  ««'«^*  CmU 
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diid  fathers  of  the  church  :  (17-)  And 
there  are  fome  who  deny  that  it  is  yet  ns^ 
fwered  ;  nay,  who  undertake  to,  refute  all 
the  folutioiis  hitherto  offered  ;.  Btwr  do  I  pro^ 
mife  a  complete  one  in  every  refpedk,  ^o* 
I  hope  to  Ihew-in  the  following  part  of 
this  tseatife  that  it  is  not  wholly  unanfwef* 
able. 

VIL  It  is  manifeft  that  though  good  be 
njixed  with  evil  in  this  life,  yet,  there  i» 
jhan  evil  much  moTe  good  than  evil  \f^  nature,  and 
every  aDriimal  provides  for  its  prefervatioa  by 
inftind  or  realbn,  which  it  would  never  do^ 
if  it  did  not  think  or  feel  its  life,  with  all  the 
evils  annexed,  to  be  muck  pr^eferable  to* 
non-ex;iftence*  Tipds  i3  a  proof  oi  the  wifidom^ 
goodnefs,  and  power  of  God,  who  couM  thua^ 
temper  a  world  mfe{!ed  with  fo  mai^y  mifpries, 
fo"mfinUc  that  nothing  Ihould  continue  in  it  whicjb  wa» 
goodneft  not  Jn  fome  meafure  pleaded  with  its  exiftence 
created'  ^"^  which  woiild  not  endeavour  by  ail  poffiblc 
tboft        means  to  preferve  it** 

whiShe  ^^^^*  Neither  does  the  fifppofition  of  an 
ftw  would ^vil  principle  help  any  thing  towards  the  lo- 
be cor-  lution  of  this  difficuhy.  For  the  affertcra  of 
anSthcr^^  two  principles  man  tain  that  the  great  and  good 
than  fticV  God  tolerates  evil  purely  bccaufe  he  is  forc- 

M  would  ^  J 

corrupt  ^ 

them.  NOTES. 

felvet. 

The  fup-  (i>)  Any  one  that  wamt  to  be  aconainted  with  the  anriqoffy 
P^***|"  ®*of  this  difpute,  or  the  per(bn$  engaged  in  it,  or  the  way  of  amk 
a  double  naming  It  made  ufe  of  by  thefatktn,  may  conAilt  the  bc^^iinw 
principle  ^f  p^^  Clarke"$  enquiry  into  checaufe  and  origin  of  enlt  Ma 
It  there-  ^^/f»,  dictionary,  inihe  articles  m^/VA^tf»/,  rentark  6.  Morn- 
tore  of  no  Qftiffjr,  remark/,  and/  A-  Faulicians^  remarks!,  and  A^.  an^ 
toward  '^ofyqfitr^  remark/.  Or Cudwgnbt  from  p.  »13,  to  »14..  or 
the  folu-  ^^^'^^^^'''^•riginisfacrgt^  b.  j.  c.  3.  $  S,  9,  11,  la,  &c,m 
tion  of  "  t^^t»^i^'^BM9tb,  Grac.  v.  5.  p.  at 7.  or  hit  dtUQnt  orgumtMttr- 

\h\%  difR 
culty 


Fabric.  Bikliolh,  Crac,  v.  5.  p. 
ufn,  ^c,  c.  15. 


*  See  note  Z. 
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^  td  it  by  the  evil  one,  and  that  either  from 
an  agreement  between  themfelvfs,  or  a  ^per- 
petual ftruggle  and  conteft  with  each  other. 
For  fince  the  beneficent  author  of  nature  was 
hindered  by  the  .evil  principle  from  producing 
all  the  good  he  was  willing  to  produce,  he 
either  made  an  agreement  with  it  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  he  was  allowed,  but  with  a 
mixture  of  evil,  according  to  the  agreement : 
or  elfe  there  is  a  mixture  good  and  evil  pro- 
portionable to  the  power  which  prevails  in 
either  of  them.  Hence  they  think  the  good 
God  excufabl<f,  who  conferred  as  many  ble(^ 
finrs  on  the  world  as  his  adverfary  permitted, 
and  would  have  tolerated  no  manner  of.  evil^ 
tinlefs  compelled  to  it  by  the  adverfe  power. 
So  that  he  muft  either  create  no  good  at  all^ 
or  fufier  an  allay  of  evil. 

All  which  very  great  abfurdities  have  this 
farther  inconvenience,  that  they  do  not  an* 
fwet  the  very  end  for  which  they  were  invent- 
ed. For  he  is  no  lefs  culpable  who  created 
any  thing  *hich  he  knew  would  be  repder- 
ed  mifcrable  by  another,  than  if  he  had 
made  that  which  he  forefaw  would  bring  mi- 
fcry  upon  itfclf.  If  therefore  God  might, 
confiftently  with  goodnefs,  create  things  which 
he  knew  the  eyil  principle  could  and  would 
corrupt,  as  the  mottkheans  aflerted  ;  then  he 
might,  confiftently  with  the  fame  goodnefs, 
have  created  things  that  would  corrupt  them- 
felves,  or  were  to  periih  in  a  tradt  of  time. 
If  then,  according  to  the  defenders  of  this 
hypothefis,  God  ought,  to  have  omitted,  or 
not  created  thofe  beings,  in  whofe  natures 
evil  or  contrariety  is  inherent,  he  ought  alfo 
to  have  omitted  thofe,  whofe  nature  he  fore- 
faw the  evil  principle  would  corrupt.  And 
K3  if 
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if  there  was  fo  much  good  in  thefe/ as  made 
him  think  it  better  to  create  them^  though 
they  were  to  oe  corrupted  fome  time  or  other 
by  the  oppofite  principle,  he  might  alfo  judge 
it  preferable  to  produce  the  fame>  though 
they  were  at  length  to  perifli  by  their  own 
inherent  evils.  Nor  will  God  be  forced  to 
tolerate  evil  in  his  works  more  according  to 
the  manicheansj  than  the  catholics.  For  as  he 
might  not  have  made  thofe  beings  which 
have  evils  neceffary  adhering  to  them,  fo  he 
might  alfo  have  not  made  thofe  which  he  fore- 
knew the  contrary  principles  would  corrupt. 
After  the  fame  manner  in  both  cafes  he  would 
have  prevented  evil^  and  fince  he  could,  why 
did  he  not  ?  The  fuppofition  of  two  prinicples 
conduces  nothing  at  all  therefore  to  the  foluti* 
on  of  this  difficulty.  (B.) 

IX-  But 

NOTES. 

^B.)1*o  this  it  hts  been  objected,  Firft,  thtt  the  recrininatton 
It  not  juft,  becaufe  there  if  a  great  difference  between  a  caufe 
that  doth  not  prevent  an  tvil  which  he  could  not  prevtnr,  and 
another  that  Tuffertone  which  he  could  have  pteventtd  |  that  it 
in  agreed  amongft  all  orthodox  chriftiani  that  God  could  har^ 
prevented  the/tf/Z  of  Adam,  and  therefore  the  blame  of  it  liet 
on  him  f  whereat  according  to  the  fyAem  of  two  principles 
he  could  not  hinder  it,  and  iber^fore  is  txcui'cd  this  way,  but  not 
the  other. 

But  I  anfwer,  it  is  plain  that  the  objeflion  does  not  under* 
Hand  the  force  of  the  argument.  For  according  iq  it,  God 
could  have  prevented  this  evil.  He  forefaw  the  iJI  principlt 
would  corrupt  mankind,  and  he  was  under  no  neceflity  to  mak# 
fuch  a  creature  as  man,  knd  thereby  to  gratify  his  enemy»  who, 
he  favr,  would  ipake  hin^  miferable.  He  could  therefore  have 
prevented  this  evij,  by  not  creating  man,  and  is  full  as  blame* 
)ible  for  making  him  that  he  forefaw  the  ill  principles  would  in- 
volve in  fin  and  mifery,  as  if  thofe  had  befallen  man  by  bis  own 
ill  ufeof  bis  frti 'will. 

But  adly,  Who  are  thofe  orthodox  that  agree  God  could  have 
prevented  the  fall  of  man  /  Thofe  that  1  am  acquainted  with  rc- 
prefent  the  matter  otherwife.  They  fay  that  confideiing  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  iladon  he  held  in  the  world,  and  the  to* 
conveniencies  that  m«il  have  happened  to  the  whole  f)ftem 
of  free  beings,  by  hindering  4^0»  from  the  ufe  of  his  free 
will,  h  s  fall  could  not  havs  been  prevented  without  more 
iiurt  than  good  to  the  whole  creation.  There  wa*  no  necef. 
ity  on  him  to  fin,  but  there  was  a  neceflity  on  God  to  per- 
mit 
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IX*  But  if  wc  can  point  out  a  method  of  J^  ^  "" 
KCondliDg  thcfe  things  with  the  government  ^^^^  j^'JUe» 
of  an  abtolute  perfed  agent,  and  make  them  not  con- 
not,  only    confident    with    infinite  wifdom,  ^^^^  *""  * 

K   4  good-  power  and 

goodnelt 
NOTES,  to  permit 

mit  kim  tli«  uicofhrsfree  will   in  that  ca/e,   and  the  confe-  ^V"*  ^^  ^ 
qncnce    of   that    being  his  fin,   GckI   wat   under  a  neccflity  ''^'^J^   .^ 
notwitbteiding  hit  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnelf,   to  "^55"^'"^ 
p^mit  hit  fall.    He  could  bate  prevented  it»  *tit  true»  by  tak-  *J["^  ^^^^ 
tag  awmy  free  wilJ   from  man,  that  is  by  not  making  fuch    .^  ^^^''* 
m  creature  at  man,  according  to  the  catholics  i  and  he  could  ^^^  ^^  . 
have  prerented  it  the  fame  way  according  to  the  Mantcbiis\  for  *"«*"»  ^***" 
according  to  them  he  was  under  noneceflity  to  make  fuch  a  ciea-  ??^    j' 
ture  {  and  *iit  as  hard  fur  one  to  give  an  account  why  he  did  ^^('"^^■'X 
make  him  when  he  knew  he  would  fall,  as  for  the  othtrj   fo  ^"^  *"»'^«^- 
fjrasi  fee,  the  difficulty  is  eoual  on   both  fuppofitions,  and  ^^* 
both  mult  have  recourfe.totheumeanfwci  \  vix,  that  the  wif- 
dom of  Ood  judged  it  better  to  have  man  with  his  fin,  than  the 
world  Ihould  want  fuch  a  creature. 

But  jdly.  *Tis  objected  that  the  mamcben  have  in  reality 
three  pnociples,  two  active,  a  good  and  a  bad  one,  and  a  third 
paflive  or  indiffbreot,  that  xi  matter :  though  they  vbuchlafed  the 
name  of  principles  only  to  the  active.  That  this  indifferent 
principle  was  the  prey  of  the  firft  occupier,  and  the  evil  one  feis- 
ed  it  as  loon  a«  the  good,  and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  make  good 
out  of  it,  without  a  mixture  of  evil. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  $  for  it  foppofes  a  demonftra- 
ble  falfliood,  that  matter  it  («If  exiftent^  whereas  there  is  nothing 
plainer  than  that  matter  hasa  caufe  *  j  and  to  build  hypothefes 
onmaniM  fal (hoods  is  unworthy  a  philolbpher. 

adly.  Even  in  this  way  the  good  principle  might  have  prevent* 
ed  evil{  for  he  might  have  let  the  evil  principle  alone  with  hit 
mattef,  and  then  Im  could  never  have  made  any  thing  of  it  ;  for 
his  ptoductions  muft  aiJ  have  been  absolutely  evil,  and  whatever 
IS  fo  muft  immediately  defiroy  ttfelf,  or  rather  in  truth  nothing 
could  havo  been  produced  by  fuch  a  being. 

All  his  works  muit  have  contained  in  them  all  imaginable 
evil  and  repugnancy- }  all  the  pans  of  them  muft  have  been 
incongnious  and  inconfifteat,  and  confequently  have  dellroyed 
tbcmielvei  and  one  another.  Nay,  fuch  a  being  could  have 
properly  no  foyitr  at  all  {  for  if  he  produced  any  thing  which 
watconfiftent,  it  would  be  fo  far  good,  and  Co  good  would  pro- 
ceed from  a  principle  abfulutely  evil,  which  is  no  lefs  a  con- 
tradiction than  that  evil  (bould  be  produced  by  one  abfolutely 
good  :  which  if  it  be  allowed,  there*s  no  farther  occafion  to 
enquiry  after  the  origin  of  evil  at  all.  For  that  may  proceed 
from  an  infinitclv  good  bein^,  as  well  at  good  can  from  one 
infinitely  evil.  From  hcr.ce  it  is  evident,  that  the  bringing  in 
of  two  principles  does  not  in  the  leatl  account  for  the  origin  of 
evil. 

^  SeeRcmaikd. 
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goodnefs  and  power^  but  neccflarily  refult* 
mg  from  them  (fo  that  thefe  would  not  \^  in« 
finite^  if  thofe  did  not  or  could  not  pof^bly 
exifi)  then  we  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  at  laft 
difcovered  the  true  origin  of  evils»  and  an-» 
fwered  all  the  difEculties  and  obje&ions  that 
are  brought  upon  this  head,  againft  the  good* 
nefs,  wilQom,  power,  and  unity  of  God.  Let 
us  try  therefore  what  can  be  done  in  each 
kind  of  evil;  and  firft,  concerning  the. «;£?  (/ 
jmperfelflon* 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.      IIL 
Of  the    Evil  of  DefeB. 


AS  for  the  evil  of  impeiJeSlionj  it   is  to  be  Thrrgi 
confidered,  that  before  the  world  was  ^^[J  ^"? 
created  Grod  exifted  alone,  and   nothing  be-  ,han  as 
fide  him.      All  things  therefore  are  out  ofOodpiea- 
nothine  and  whatfoevcr  exifts,  has  its  exift-  ^^^* 
cnce  from  God  ;  neither  can  that  cxiilence 
be  different  cither  in  kind  or  degree  from  what 
he  gave.* 

II.  Secondly,  God,  though  he  be  omnipo- 
tent,  cannot  make  any  created  being  abfolutely  ^^  ^^^^' 
perftR^    for   whatever   is    abfolutely  perfect,  are  nccef. 
muft  neceffarily  be  felf-exiftent.    But  it  is  in-  ^^'%ir^ 

1     t     t    •        1  '•  c  perfect, 

eluded  m  the  very  notion  of  a  creature,   as  once  they 
fuch,  not  to  exift  of  itfelf,  but  from  God.  An  **°.r^^ 
abfolutely  pcrfed  creature  therefore  implies  "em^ 
a  contradiction.     For  it  would  be  of  Kfelf  (el«cs. 
and  DQt  of  itfelf  at  the  fame  time.  (i8.)    Ab» 

folutc 

NOTES. 

fit.)  KfifftB  ertaiurixt  a  contradiction  in  termi.  For -if 
it  be  perfeB  \t  it  ifulependiut  \  and  if  it  be  independent  it  is  no 
cnature.  ^%^^^  i  ^^  Aippoft  a  created  being  infiniti  in  any 
rerpeci,  it  to  fuppofe  it  equal  \o  itt  creator  in  that  refpect}  and 
if  It  be  equal  in  one  refpect,  it  muft  be  fo  in  all  \  fince  an  inft. 
ntte  property  cannot  inhere  in  any  6nite  fubject»  for  then  the 
attribute  would  be  more  perfect  than  itt  fubject,  all  which  is 
abfunl.    Granting  therefore  thit  one  principle,  which  cannot  be 

*  See  Sc9t  in  note  }a. 

deneyed 
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folute   perfeftion  is  therefore  peculiar  to  God, 
and  if  he  ihould  communicate  his  own  pe- 
culiar perfection  to  another,  that  other  would 
be  God,     The  evil  of  imperfsRion  muft  there- 
fore be  tolerated  in  creatures,  notwithftand- 
ing  the   divine  omnipotence  and   goodnefs  t^ 
for  contradictions  are  objefts  of  no  power- 
God  might  indeed  have  refrained  from  creat- 
ing, and  continued  alone,  felf-fufficient,  and 
•  perfedt  to  all  eternity,  but  his  infinite  good- 
nefs would  by  no  njeans  allow   it ;  this   ob- 
liged him  to  produce  external  things  ;  which 
things,  fince  they  could  not  pofSbly  be  per- 
fect; the  divine  goodnefs  preferred  *imperf eft 
ones  to  none  at  all.     Imperfedtion  then  arofc 
from  the  infinity  of  divine  goodnefs.     Had 
not  God  been  infinitely  good,    perhaps    he 
might  not  have   permitted  imperfect  beings; 
but  have  been  content  in  himfelf,  and   creat- 
ed nothing  at  all. 
•Tittobe       III.  Thirdly^  There  are   infinite   degrees  of 
fTb'^ihe  P^i^f^^^^o"   between  a   being   abfoktely  perfeEl 
divine       ^"d  nothing  :  of  which,  if  exiftence  be  con-^ 
pleifure     ccived   as  the  firft,    every   thing  will  be   fo 
gitcfoV    ^^^y  degrees   diftant  from  nothing,  as  there 
pirfeaion  are  perjeSlions  to  be   found   in  it  joyn*d  with 

thin^  muft  ^x'^^"^^*  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  God  will  be  the 
have,  «ince  topy  and  nothing  the  bottom  ;  and  how  much 
all  thing!  farther  any  thing  i^  diftant  from  nothing,  it 
fj!rily*"i*  is  ^^  much  the  more  perfcdt,  and  approaches 
an  infinite  nearer  to  God.  How  much  any  thing  can  re- 
froreTthe    ^^"^^^^  ^^^  ^^  perfection,  or  how  nearly  ap- 

higheft  pro- 

^  NOTES. 

Att^tytA  (^vix.  that  an  effect  miii^  He  inferior  to  its  caufej  it 
will  appear  that  the  eviJ  i.f  iiupctficiion,  iitpf^iin<  z  crfoitoM, 
is  neceffaiy  and  unavoiJal.le  -,  aiuJ  cun^eqorntly,  all  other  evilt 
which  nectiraiiJy  arii'e  trom  that,  are  unavoidable  alfo.  Wha: 
our  author  has  advanced  upon  the  following  head  fcenit  perfect- 
1|  conclufive. 
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proach  to  him  (€•)  we  know  not ;  but  we  are  , 
<^ertain  that  there  U  always  an  infinite  dif- 
tancc  between  them.  It  muft  have  been  de- 
termined therefore  by  the  will  of  God, 
where  he  would  flop,  fince  there  is  nothing 
but  his  own  will  to  bound  his  power.  Now 
it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  prefent  fyflem 
of  the  world  was  the  very  beft  that  could 
be,  with  regard  to  the  mind  ef  God  in  fram- 
ing it*  (19O     It    might   have  J^een   better 

per- 

NOTES. 

(C*)  Snppofing  the  world  to  be  iafinite,  there  would  be, 
»•  far  at  apfMrar»  to  ut,  infinite  «ordert  of  creatures  defcending 
gradually  from  God  to  nothing  :  but  fince  neither  our  ua- 
derSanding  can  comprehend,  nor  does  the  nature  of  (|uantity 
and  moiion  feeni  to  admit  of  infinity  or  eternitv  %  *tis  better 
toiefer  the  matter  to  the  divine  will.  For  if  any  infinity  in 
creatures  be  impoHible,  *t»s  the  fame  thing  wherever  we  (top  t 
Anct  all  finite*  are  equally  diltant  fiom  infinite.  If  therefore 
God  had  created  twice,  or  a  thoufand  thoufand  times  as  great, 
and  as  many  beings,  and  a  thoufand  thoti/^nd  ages  fooner  than 
he  ba«>,  the  fame  objections  might  be  made,  why  not  before  i 
why  not  more?  the  world  therefore  muft  either  have  been 
created  infinite  and  from  eternity,  which  the  very  nature  of 
ttie  thing  feems  nor  to  allow,  or  it  is  all  one  when  and  how 
great  it  might  be,  and  nor  determinable  by  any  thing  betides 
the  ilivine  pleal'ure.  See  Chap.  5  §.  i  Subf*  4.  and  J.  Clarki 
on  Nat,  Evil.  p.  90.  93, 180,  &c. 

(19)  In  order  to  confiim  this  belief,  and  come  to  a  ri^ht 
knowledge  of  the  whole  i|ueflion  before  us,  it  is  neceflary 
to  enquire  a  little  into  the  meaning  of  thefe  words;  to  cun- 
iider  (with  reverence)  what  this  defign  of  God  might  be  in 
framing  the  world,  and  what  was  the  moft  proper  method  of. 
attaining  it.  Now  it  appeared  from  the  conclufion  of  the  firit 
chapter  and  note  13.  that  the  ibie  defign  of  Almighty  God 
in  creating  the  univrrfe,  was  to  impart  felicity  to  other  bc- 
ing« :  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  was  proved  that 
any  happinefs  thus  communicated  could  not  be  infiitite.  His 
delign  then  is  completely  anfwer^d,  it  the  ^reatelt  degree  of 
happinefs  be  imparted  of  which  created  beings  are  capable, 
confiilcnt  with  one  another  j  or  v\  hen  the  uimofl  polfible  good 
is  produced  in  the  univerfe  collectively.  This  alfo  (hews  us 
what  we  are  to  under  (tand  by  tbi  'very  beflfjfftem^  viz.  one  that 
i<  fitted  for,  and  produAive  of  the  greatelt  7ih\o\Mtt getaral g9od i 
TUt  manner  of  efftfting  which  comes  next  under  confiderati- 
on.  As  to  this,  il  is  queried  in  the  firlt  place  whether  all  a- 
nim«ilfi  ought  to  have  been  created  equally  petfcf^;  or  feveral 
iq  different  ranks  and  degrees  of  ^rfeflion }   aud  fecondly, 

whether 


/ 
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perhaps  in  fomc  particulars,    but  not .  with-^ 
out  fome  new,  and  probably  greater  incon- 

vcni- 
•NOTES, 
whether  God  may  be  fupfiored  to  have  placed  any  order  of  be» 
ings  in  fuch  a  fixM  unalterable  condition  as  not  to  admit  of  ad- 
vancement.* to  have  made  any  creatures  as  peifeA  at  firtt  at 
ihe  nature  of  a  created  being  is  capable  of.  The  former  of 
tbeXe  doubts  is  fully  difcufsM  in  this  and  the  following  chap- 
ter, §.  a.  The  latter  feemt  not  fo  eafy  to  he  deiermin*d.  They 
ipy|H>  hold  the  affii  maiiva  argruc  from  our  notion  of  kiUnitc  or 
gtbfilutegoodMifit  which  mvit  cxcire  the  dcrity  always  fo  com- 
municate all  manner  of  bafpiuefs  in  the  ver^  higheft  degree, 
for  the  fame  realbn  that  it  prompts  him  to  commun  .ate  it  evel* 
jn  any  degree.  But  this,  fay  they,  he  has  not  done,  except  bt 
at  firtt  endowM  i'ome  creatures  wiih  all  th&'perfeAion  as  crea- 
ture coiild  poflibly  receive,  and  gave  to  every  fubordinatc  daft 
of  beings*,  the  otmoft  hafpintfi  their  feveral  naturee  wer» 
capable  of.  Neither  can  this  opinion  be  confuted  from  Holy 
Scripture,  which  declares  that  God  made  innumerable  glorioua 
orders  of  Cbiruhim  and  Serapbim,  all  far  above  our  coonpro- 
hcniion,  and  fome,  for  tpy  thing  thac  we  know,  in  the  vary 
n«xr  ftep  to  the  t^  of  the  great  y?/r/f  of  biutgSt  and  onlyy^* 
f^Hd  to  xht  Almighty.  Thoi'e  that  hold. the  contrary  opinion 
ditiinguifli  betwten  happinefk  and  perfedion,  and  think  thac 
thefe  do  not  either  necedarily  imply,  or  infeparably  attend  each 
ether.  They  deny  theiefoie  the  confequence  of  the  foimajr 
argument,  and  aflign  this  reafun  for  it,  ^ix.  becaufe  a -being 
produced  in  the  higheft  degree  of  natural  perfe^ion,  i.  /.  know- 
ledge, power,  fcc. which  a  creature  is  capable  of  and  Aill  cootina« 
ing  in  thcfame,  will  not  receive  fo  much  baffwffj  m  the  raain^ 
AS  others  that  were  placed  in  a  much  inferior  ftateat  the  firit  j 
hut  have  been  raifeJ,  and  in  fame  degree  contributed  to  raife 
therafelves  lo  a  higher  in  thefe  refpects. 

This,  though  it  may  appear  fomething  like  a  paradox,  yet  ap« 
on  farther  conHderation  will  perhaps  he  juJged  not  improUablCi 
when  it  is  coniidered  that  moit  part  of  our  intelle^ual  happincfii 
appears  to  be  relative,  confiiiing  in  a  comparifon  with  ouifelves 
01  ibme  others,  lo  a  different  fituation  fiom  that  wherein  we  ara 
placed  at  prefent.  Thus  for  a  creature  to  meet  with  a  perpctaal 
acceflion  of  new,  unknown  pleafure, — to  refle6l  with  comfort 
on  its  paft  condition,  and  compare  it  with  the  prefent,— «to  enjoy 
a  continued  feries  of  frefh  rati>fa61ion  and  delight,  and  be  aU 
iDvays  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfeflion,— this  muft 
certainly  advance  the  fum  of  its  bappinefs,  even  above  that  of 
othert»  whofe  condition  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  and  to  con* 
t;nue  in  that  precife  degree  ot  perfection  where  this  will  end  (if 
there  could  l>e  any  end  in  either^  and  which  never  knew  defect, 
variety,  or  increafe.  A  finite  being  fixM  in  the  fame  ftare, 
however  ey^Hent,  muft  uccordin^  to  all  our  conceptions  (if  we 
be  allow'o  » i  judge  from  our  prefent  faculties,^  contra^  a  kind 
of  indolence  or  infenjibility  (i.  e.  cannot  always  be  equally  afFe£k- 
ed  by  an  equal  degree  of  good  in  the  objed)  which  infenfibiltiy 

«a» 
^  Concerning  thefe  claflef/y^/  notct  ax,  and  xi^. 
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veaienclesy   which    muft    have    fpoiled  the 

baauty  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  fonie  prin- 

pal  part. 

IV.  Fourthly y 
NOTES, 

M^Chisg  htt  afteration  and  variety  can  cure.  It  doet  not  there* 
f^ie  fatan  piohable  that  God  hat  ad«iaily  fixed  any  created  ^ 
bcinf^  whatfocver  in  the  verv  btgfaeA  degree  of  i^erfe^ion  next 
to^lufliraif.  May,  it  is  inipoiHhle  to  conceive  any  fuch  higheft 
dfi^rca»  fince  that  which  adoMtt  of  a  contmual  addibilrty»  can 
liavc  x^  kigh^.  Since  t^ell  tht  creafion  cannot  he  infinite  i 
and  fbaitet»  how  mudi  (bever  amplified,  can  never  reach  infini- 
ty*» wt  can  fet  no  manner  of  honnda  to  the  creating  power  of 
Crod:  But  miift  refer  all  to  hi»  infiaite  wirdem  aad  goodnefs  t 
Which  altribatea  we  know  can  ncwc  be  exhaufted,  nor  will» 
we  baUavei  prodaoe  any  beings  in  fuch  a  tee  as  (hall  not  leave 
i#o»  ettoagh  for  them  to  be  fiiU  growing  in  felicity,  and 
for  ever  acqutriag  new  happfnefti  together  with  new.pcrfec- 


This  BOti«a  df  a  growing  bapptncft».  is  eihbraeid  by  nnofr 
difinet»  and  afforda  the  ftrongcft  motive  for  endeavouring  to 
ianpiova  and  exeell  in  every  chritlian  grace.  *Tis  beautifully 
toi»eh*d  by  il/Mj^«.  Spe6Vator  No«  iyiu  **  Thtre  is  not^  inmj 
**  ofM^M,  a  iM9rmpkm^ng  ami  triumpkaxt  twifidtration  in  relt' 
**  g$M9  ib€M  ihis^f  the  perpettud  progrtfi  «vjimh  the  find  mokes 
««  twemrds  the  perfeSuns  of  its  nmture^  ^thout  enter  arriving' 
^  St  s  pemd  in  it.  To  look  tipom  the  foul  as  roing  on  frovr 
**  Jhmeath  to  firetigthf  to  con/ider  thai  pe  is  to  film  fir  enter 
**  nmihmenv  meeejmns  of  glory  ^  and  brighten  to  aU  eternity  s  that 
•*  Jke  mnB  be  fliti  adding  tsirtue  to  ndrtne^  md  knowledge  to 
•«  kmwhdgif  eenriet  in  kfmething  moonderfnlfy  agreeahle  to  that 
«f  amhitiom  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  ^  man*  Nsff,  itntujt 
**  he  a  frofpea  pkmfiag  to  Godhitirfe^\  to  fee  bis  ereedionfor  enter 
**  heemi^fymg  in  his  eyes^  and  drawtng  nearer  to  him  bj  degrees 
•<  ^  refmldanu.'' 

That  the  happmtfs  of  fainte  and  angels  may  be  continu- 
ally enareaGng»  iee  Til/otfon^i  77th  ^Vrar.  Vol.  a»  FoJ.  p. 
57S»  Site» 

From  thefir  eonfiderations  and  fome:  which  follow  in  the 
ffcmaindeff  of  this  note»  it  may  pcrhapt  feem  probable  that  in 
ua>  aa^  all  beiagt  of  the  like  nature»  changes  from  worfe  to 
better  mull  be  attoadad  even  with  greater  degrees  of  pleafure 
than  fetiled  permananBe  hi  any  the  htgbeH  ftaie  conceivable 
ci  glory  or  pei(«8ton»  and  canfequeody  beootne  necefiary  tv 
the  completion  of  finite  happinefs. 

Eut  in  oppofMioo*  to  all  this,  Bajle  urgee  that  encreafe  or 
aJteration  n  nor  in  the  leaft  re^mfito  to  a  lalling  felicity  eve» 
im  oarfclvet. 

**  That  *tif  no  waye  neceflary  that  o«r  foul  fliould  feel  e- 

*  Set  note  e«  or  q,  §r  BentJey*a  B^e's  Led,  Serm.  6, 
Pt  ajS,  aay.  5th  edit. 

'•  vil, 
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AU  thing»     IV.  Fourthly^  From  hence  it  appears  alfo 
briquaTiythat  all  beiDgs  cannot  have  equal  perfeAi- 

perfeft,  OnS 

iince  Tome  NOTES. 

arepi^ru 

of  others.  «  viU  to  the  end  it  may  relifli  whit  it  ^ood,  and  that  it 
**  Uiould  paft  fucccflTivtly  from  pleafure  to  pain»  and  from 
*^  pain  10  pleafure,  chat  it  may  be  able  to  difctm  that  ptin  it 
**  an  evil,  and  pleafure  it  a  good.  We  know  bf  vkperi- 
«*  ence  that  our  foul  cannot  feel»  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
'<  both  pleafure  and  pa»n{  it  muft  therefore  at  Mi  either 
**  have  felr  pain  before  pleafure»  or  pleafure  before  paiii.  If 
**  its  firft  fenfation  wat  that  of  pain,  it  found  that  ftate  to  be 
**  uneafyi  ahho*  it  wat  ignorant  of  pleafure.  Suppofe  then 
<*  that  its  firft  fenfation  lalied  many  years,  without  interrup  • 
**  tion,  you  may  conceive  that  it  was  in  an  eafy  condition,  or 
*<  in  one  that  wat  uneafy.  And  do  not  alledee  to  meexperi- 
**  ence  {  do  not  tell  me  that  a  pleafure  which  Taftt  «  long  time 
**  becomet  snfipid^  and  that  a  long  pain  becomet  fupporta« 
**  ble  t  For  I  will  anfwer  you,  that  this  proceeds  from  a  oiange 
*'  in  the  organ  which  makes  that  pain,  which  continues  the 
**  (ame  at  to  kind,  to  be  different  at  to  degreet.  If  you  have 
*^  hadatfiiAa  fenfation  of  fix  degrees,  it  will  not  continue 
**  of  fix  to  the  end  of  two  hours,  or  to  the  end  of  a  year, 
*<  but  only  either  of  one  degree,  or  of  one  fourth  part  of  a 
*'  degree.  Thus  cuftom  blunts  the  edM  of  our  lenfationt  s 
*^  their  degreet  correfpond  to  the  concutfiont  of  the  paftt  of 
*'  the  brain,  and  thit  concuflion  is  weakened  by  frequent  re* 
^  petitions :  From  whence  it  comes  to  paft  that  the  degreet 
**  of  fenfation  are  diminiihed.  But  if  pain  or  joy  were  com- 
^*  mufiicated  to  us  in  the  fame  degree  lucceflively  for  an  huo«' 
*<  dred  years,  we  (bould  be  as  unhappy,  or  at  happy  in  the 
**  hundiedth  year,  at  in  the  firft  day;  which  plainly  provet 
**  that  a  creature  may  be  happy  with  a  continued  good,  or 
*<  unhappy  with  a  continued  evil,  and  that  the  altinuaivf^ 
'*  which  La3antius  fpeakt  of*,  it  a  bad  folution  of  the  diffi» ' 
*'  ciilty.  It  is  not  founded  upon  the  nature  of  good  and 
**  evil,  nor  upon  the  nature  of  the  fubje6l  which  receives 
**  them :  nor  upon  the  nature  of  the  caufe  which  produce» 
*'  them.  Pleafure  and  pain  are  no  lefs  proper  to  be  communi- 
*'  cated  the  fecond  moment  than>  the  firlt,  and  the  third  mo- 
*<  ment  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  of  all  the  reft.  -  Our  foul  is  alfo 
**  as  fufceptible  of  them  after  it  has  felt  them  one  moment,  u 
*<  it  was  before  it  felt  them,  and  God  who  cave  them,  is  no. 
**  lefs  capable  of  producing  them  the  fecoud  moment  than 
"  the  firftf  .•• 

As  this  IS  one  of  the  ftrongeft  objeAiont,  and  applicable  tQ 
all  kindt  of  evil,  I  have  quoted  it  at  length  (tho*  fome  parte 
may  not  relate  immediately  to  our  prefent  purpofe)  and  fliall 
endeavour  to  give  a  full  anfwer  to  it  in  the  following  notet. 
It  will  be  confider*d  with  refpeA  to  moral  good  and  evil,  in 
•otes,  6t,  t3,  14.    Let  us  confine  ourfelves  at  prelcnt  to  na- 

*  See  NoU  79.  p.  447.         f  Critic,  Di£i*  p.  «416. 

tural 
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cos.     For  the  world  muft  neceflarily  be  com-' 
pofed    of    various  parts,  and  thofe  parts   of 

other 

NOTES. 

tura)  good»  whkh  iriy  be  divided  mto  ferfitive  and  rntfllec- 
lull.  At  to  the  foimei,  we  peiceive  that  the  mind,  for  the 
augmentation  of  its  happineft,  is  rndowed  with  vaiiou« 
fenies,  each  of  which  ii  entertainM  with  a  variety  of  objc6l»  t 
now,  any  one  of  thefe  ftnics  can  convey  fo  much  pleafure  for 
fome  time  at  it  fuflicient  to  fill  our  preient  narrow  capacity, 
and  engrofft  the  whole  foul.  She  can  be  entirely  happy  in  the 
faiti»fa£lion  aiifing  from  the  light,  hearing,  &c  or  from  the 
memory,  or  any  other  mode  of  perception  bv  itielf.  If  there- 
fore any  one  of  ihefe  organt  could  (at  MajU  fiippofef)  con* 
tinue  to  coinmunicate  the  fame  degree  of  pleai'ure  to  ut  for  an 
huadied  years,  all  the  reft  would  he  unncceflTary  ;  But  pn  aiU 
wife  being,  who  cannot  ad  m  vain,  hasi  implanted  this  va- 
riety of  ienfes  in  utj  thit  then  \%  a  gobd  argument  (lo  thote 
who  allow  fuch  a  being,  upon  the  belief  of  which  I  am  now 
arguing)  that  none  of  ibtfe  particular  fcnfes  could  continue  in 
its  prelent  Hate,  and.  always  communicate  the  fame  decree  of 
bappinefs.  Faiiher,  hit  fuppofition  will  appear  to  be  impof- 
fible,  from  confidering  the  pature  and  pr&pertiet  of  that  mat- 
ter of  which  the  ftnlitive  organ»  are  compofed.  l(  there  be 
(at  Bajli  maintains)  fo  cJofe  a  coiine^liun  between  the  foul 
and  certain  modificationt  of  matter,  as  that  the  degreet  of  fen- 
(iiive  pleafures  are  diminilhed  by  a  change  in  the  organ,  by 
weakening  the  concufTion  of  fome  parts  of  the  brain  fy  Jfrequeta 
TipititiiHSi  ihea  we  lay,  *tis  plainly  impoffible  that  the  fiHne 
degrees  fhould  be  coniinued  by  this  organ,  which,  as  it  it 
material,  is  perpetually  expofed  to  thit  change,  and  liable  to 
difTolution»  and  necefTarily  weakened  by  thefc  frtqutnt  com- 
(tjfnns.  Every  motion  in  it  muft  in  time  be  Hopped  by 
contrary    onet>   at  uur  author  has    fully    (hewn    in  chapter 

4-  V  >• 

It  he  Aippefe^  that  the  fame  degree  of  pleafure  may   ftill  be 

commtmicated  tho*  ihe  organ  alters,  he  I'uppofes  that  there  is 
no  fuch  connexion  between  any  portion  or  pofirion  of  matter 
and  OU:  fpint  ^  which  is  directly  contrary  to  his  former  fup- 
pofition, and  alio  to  truth,  as  wiU  perhaps  appear  from  the  fol. 
lowing  chapter.  If  then  Bayl*  imagines  that  the  fame  or  dif- 
ferent matter,  when  moved  or  at  relt  \  or  when  moved  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  may  (liU  affect  the  miad  in  the  very  fame  man- 
ner, he  mufl  either  take  ii  for  granted  that  the  affeciiont  of 
matter  are  no  caufes  of  the  fenuitions  of  the  mind,  that  it, 
contradict  bit  former  fuppoHtion  \  or  elfc  he  muli  fuppofe 
the  fame  effect  to  proceed  from  different  caufes ;  either  of 
which  will  tend  equally  to  advance  his  fyOem.  But  in  re- 
ality, this  decreafe  of  pleafure  in  familiarity  and  cuflom  doet 
Dot  perhaps  entirely  depend  on  any  change  of  the  corpo- 
real organt,  but  on  the  original  faculties  uf  the  foul  itfelf, 
as  ifiay  be  gathered  from  fome  fuch  obfervations  a»  thit 
which  follows.  View  a  deHghtful  landlkip,  t  pleafant  Gar- 
den, 
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otkersj  and  fo  on.  But  a  part  muft  needs 
come  Ihort  both  of  the  divine  perfeSioMy  and 
the  perfedtion  of  the  whok.  For  it  is  no- 
thing with  regard  to  all  the  perfedtions 
which   it   has   not,  whether  thcfe   be  divine, 

or 

NOTES, 
den»  or  an  V  of  the  figures  which  appear  moft  ^r^/s/^,  renew 
the  proTpe^  once,  oi  twice,  to  day,  to  morrow,  and  at  feve* 
ral  diHant  periodi  \  it  fliati  aftord  a  great  degree  oF  pleafure 
for  Tome  time»  while  any  novelty  may  t>e  fuppoftd  to  remain  \ 
but  that  pleafare  periAiet  tO!?erher  with  this  novelty,  tho*  the 
««ternal   organs    of   vifion    ftill  continue    perfefl,    and   your 
fenfations  are  moft   evidently    the  fame    the  laft  day  as  the 
iirtl.    You  are  able  to  behold  the  fame  fccnet   o^tt  ^ain, 
with  the  fame  eaft  and  acutenefs,  but  not  with  the  fame  in* 
tenfenefs  of  delight.    To  attempt   a  mechanical  folatioD  of 
this  by  a  fuMofed  alteration  of  feme  imaginary /ror/j  in  the 
bi-ain  f  which  yet,    if  they  were   allowed,  cannot    mend  th^ 
matter  a  |ot,  as  waa  {uft  now  fliewn^  will  only  throw  us  into 
flill   greater  difficulties,  as  any  one  that  attentively  confider» 
the  whole  of  that  chimerical  hypothefit  malt  conclude,  and  of 
which  Biyk,  who  foon   perceived  the  defcAs    and   abfiirdi* 
lies  of  molt  other  fyftems,  was  undoubt^ly    Convinced.     It 
feenvs  to  me  much  more  properly  reiblvable*  into  a  naqve  pro- 
perty of  the  foul  itfelf.     Is  it  not  probable  that  the  mind  of 
■man  is  originally  framed  with  a   difpofitlon   for,  or  capacity 
of  being  delighted  with  'variety?    That  it  cannot  be  afwiyt 
on  the  lame  bent,    bot  at   it  ia  endow'd   with   different  fit* 
cultics,  To  ihefe  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive  an 
additional   pleafure  from  the  novelty  of   thofe  obje6ls  alxMit 
which   it  is  converfant }  and   that  by  this  means  it  enjoys  w 
grrater  fum   of  happinefs  than  it  could^  other  ways  attain  to  ? 
See  the   Spectator,   No.  590.    No.  615?  No.   411.   or  WiatU 
on  the  PaJffionSt  §'4*  or  Lord   Kainu'n  Elements  of  Criticifm 
V.   I    C..6. 

I  diall  only  add  an  ohfervation  on  this  head  from  the  anthor 
f>i  the  ViMMcation  of  Gods  Moral  chara£ter^  p.  11.  which  Ihewf 
\\%  the  neccifiiy  for  this  variety  or  increafeablenefs  of  perfedion» 
in  order  to  our  inteUeQual  happinefs^  fince  molt  of  that  arifea 
from  our  pair  defects.  '  By  intellectual  happinef»,  /  mean  tbi 
■*  diicovery  a}id  contemplation  of  truth,  nvitb  regard  to  *ivbub 

•  /  ba*ve  tbis  to  ohferve,  tbat  all  tbe  pleafures  we  tafie  of  tbis 
«  kind  are  onving  eitber  to  our  preceding  ignorance,  to  tbe  care 

*  and  pains  ive  take  in  tbe  difcovery  of  irutb,  or  to  tbe  degree 
'  of  our  knowledge,  ivben  *we  attain  to  a  grrater  meafurc  tbam 

•  otber  men.     All   trutb,  wbtn  conjidefdfepar ate  from  tbepp 

*  IS  alike  as  truth  (tbo"  not  of  tbe  like  importance  to  ns)  tbe 
«  objt^  of  tbe  under/anding,  and  as  fucb,  it  muft  afford  tbe 

•  Jiime  delight.    If  ive  all  could,  nvitb  equal  eafe  and  clears 
«  nefs.  fe  all  the  relations  of  things,  they  muft  all  in  tbe  nature 

*  12/  tht  things  equally  aged  us.     Ife  Jhould  tafte  as  much  plea- 

•  fure 
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or  created ;  and  finec  one  part  is  not  another^ 
oogr  the  wbole^  it  is  plain  that  tv^vy  part  wants 

thp 

NOTES, 

*  fmri  in  knrwin^  ^r  coutempjUtting  that  invo  and  fwo  makefour^ 

*  ms  im  kmtvutMg  or  cohiemplating  my  propqfiiUn  'wbicb  no*w  op* 
^  pemri  tht  m^fi  diQcult,  and/o  ^jfords  the  moft  tltafure :  gr  ra^ 
f  ttejTt  nvf  /bould  not  banue  pitafurefrom  anj  oj  tbem,  Noiv  if 
f  this  bi  the  atfij  iben  is  it  ruident  tbat  tit  capacity  we  b'aniefw 
f  ^jj/ftMg  this  ii»d  ofpieafure  renders  us  capablf  ^  its  contrary^ 
<  we  eotdd  not  be  deugbted  in  tbe  d^fco^uery  or  contemplation  of 

*  truth ^  if  voe  *were  not  capable  of  being  ignoranf^  and  of  tbe  un» 
9  hapfinrfswbieh  arifesfrom  it.*  . 

Tnit  is  the  confequenpe  we  would  d^w  frpm  all  that  wen^  be- 
|bre  :  but  of  this  niore  at  large  under  the  head  of  moraf  eviJ, 

'We  irepljr  then  to  Bdjie,  that  this  alternative  or  variety  of  either 
good  or  evil»  fq  far  as  concerns  the  prefent  argument  i^  founded 
en  the  nature  of  Ht^^fubjeB  nvbicb  receives  tbem,  and  that  our  foul 
in  its  gi^fent  ftate,  rs  Act  fo  fufceptible  of  them  after  it  has  felt 
them  two  or  three  times  as  at  firft*  VThtt  it  might  have  been 
wntidt  capable  of^  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe»  iince  (as  it  was  ob- 
ierved  before,  and  muft  often  be  repeated)  we  are  to  confider  man 
«swe  find  him  at  prefent }  and  draw  all  our  arguments»  not  from 
iuch  faculties  as  are  perhaps  in  other  beings,  but  from  th^fe  only 
iprhich  we  perceive  and  experience  in  him.  If  thefe  cannqt  be  alter- 
ed and  improved  confiftently  with  each  other  *^  nor  fabje^ed  to 
•ny  genend  l^ws  more  fuitable  to  his  prefpnt  cirf  um(ta^ces>  and 
produ^ve  of  more  gooc)  \Q  the  whole  fyftf m  f,  tlien,  all  argu- 
asents  built  on  this  topic  ag^inft  the  divine  attributes  muft  falJ  to 
the  ground.  Thefe  and  the  like  fuppofitions  therefore»  viz.  that 
tbfjame  4egne  tfflea/ure  might  be  communicated  to  us  fuccejively 
for  a  bumdrtdyean^^d  underftood  of  one  uniform  caufe  produ- 
cing it  I  ^bait  our  pleasures,  (mczningfenftive  ones)  might  not  de^ 
feud  pt  tk$  fJbrts  ffthe  brain,-^W(i,  that  tbefe  fibres Jbould  not 
maeear  out  at  «//{^-i-or»  if  thefe  fibi-es  di<i  wear  out»  tbat  the  plea" 
fiurefiould  never  decsyt^mut  all  unr^afoii^able  fuppofitions :  they 
ofiend  againft  the  rule  laid  down  above»  and  always  to  be  remem- 
beredy  of  taking  the  who^e  huoum  nature  at  it  is  |  of  m^fidering 
•ur  prefent  body  and  fpirit»  and  the  obvioqs  prooerties  of  each« 
and  the  known  laws  ot  their  union  together.  All  fuch  objections 
therefore  are  Befide  the  quel^ion  |  and  founded  upon  the  old  abfur. 
dity  of  reducing  us  to  a  different  clafs  of  beingi»  when  (as  will 
appear  prefentl)^  all  conceivable  clafles  and  orders  are  already  full. 

Thus  much  for  one  query  about  the  manner  of  creating  things» 
fwc.  whether  any  ihould  have  httnfiieed  immutably  in  a  certain 

V  dcgrK 

^  See  note  it.  f  See  note  »5. 

I  See  Bayle*%  Dift.p.  a^t;. 


the  perfe&iont  not  only  pf  the  who}«^  )>iitof 
other  paru  alfo.  And  that  the  wpolf  i|  mat^ 
perfed  f han  a  tart  is  evident  from  hence»  that  i( 
peceflarily  include^  the  ipuUiplied  perfe^ion  of 
every  part  s  and  befidcs»  the  parts  ^hen  join^ 
together  and  conne&pd,  acquire  a  new  and  pe« 
culiar  perfediofi|  whereby  they  a^fwer  their  jp'ro? 
per  ends,  which  they  could  not  do  afiuider  i  th^ 
defend  tjlTprnfelvps  much  better»  anfiili^  eaca 
pther.  The  perfo£)doo  of  the  wholifc  uierefere» 
is  not  only  more  extenpve  than  th^t  of  th^  ptrti^ 
by  the  accumulation  of  many  paith  J  perhaps 
fqual  to  one'  another  s  but  more  httenfe  tlfo,  by 
the  addition  p(  certain  degrees^  whereby  thf  wholif 
^uft  of  neceinty  excel  the  parts.  As  thcrefeq} 
we  have  proved  that  an  f^biolutely  perfeft  cre»^ 
ture  is  an  impo9ibilityi  fo  it  may  b^  proved  frooi 
)ience.  that  all  cannot  have  an  etaual  dfp'ie  flf 
perfeaion,  l^'or  the  worM  confifts  of  parcB,  aii4 
thofe  again  of  others»  perhaps  divifiUe  Mr  h^jjad- 
tm :  but  that  every  fipgle  plart  (bbutd  have  thfc 

ferfeftion  of  all»  or  many»  is  ipipb^ible  i  and  wc 
cc  not  to  arraign  the  poller  or  goodneft  of  Gc4 
for  not  working  contradtdions.  There  muft  then 
pe  many,  perhaps  infinitp  {ip.\  Degrees  of  ]>ef^ 
^dion  in  the  divine  works  \  ipr  whatef^r  arifi^s 
jffom  votbin^  is  neceflarily  impfrfeft  j  And  the  kft 

If  0  T  E  «• 

^fptt  of  perfeaion  t  wa  author  proceeds  to  cntoiiM  fhe  «tbiri 

nnK,  Whether  all  thiirgt  covld  and  ought  to  hkf«  beaa  it  firft  19 
theyoMf  degree  of  perfetftioB  f 

(ib.)  TKit  is  bidefiuiU^  or  greater  than  Uij  given  tittmber  |  for 
fieither  the  univerfe  it/df  nor  any  thing  that  heloogs  to  it»  i$n 
^  properly  and  abfolutely  infinite»  at  our  author  ni\a>ntaln8  in  hii 
jotc  B,  and  we  have  largely  proved  from  CudnAfcrtb,  9c.  in  the 
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it  is  rcmoTcd  from  notbuig  (tidcing  ix^eace  for 
one  degree»  as  we  f^id  before)  the  more  imper- 
ft&  it  m.  Xhtrt  it  no  occafioo  therefore  for  an 
ml  principle  to  introduce  the  evijl  of  dcfed»  or 
an  inequalitjr  of  perfedions  in  the  works  of  God : 
lor  d«e  TCfjr  nature  of  created  beings  neceflartly 
sequiita  i^  and  we  majr  conceive  the  place  of 
this  malicious  principle  to  i>e  abundantly  fup* 
plied  fimn  hence»  tb>t  d^ey  derive  their  origin 
fimf%mtbmr.{2i.) 

iaoT£S. 

(tt.)  R  b  Ictree  ««ctiTarT  to  obfenre»  that  tliit  muft  all  ttMia 
ktvndeitloodoiiiy  m^terimyt  i.  «•  that  thefe  things  were  nojt  pro* 
4i|toad  iroin  any  matter /r#  ixi/tetU,  bvt  were  made  ^  me  iprmp 
and  broacbt  into  being  from  mere  ntM-ixifenci.  For  the  po^bi* 
Jit]r«f  which»  and  the  o|iink>n  »f  the  ancfenu  on  this  rub|eft,  fk^ 
CBjtmgrfh^  c«  5.  (.  a.  p.  73JI1  ^ r.  The  other  fenies  of  the  wor4i^ 
tMk  That  any  tmng  can  come  from  nothing  coMlaOjf^  or  be  pro» 
dvead  h  aeumg»  or  if  itfi^t  or  m»tb^Mt  an  fgkuiu  caufit  are 
mwoiMXy:  Mnn,  at  it  demonQbrated  at  Urge  in  the  flime  excel* 
lenr  ftftion. '  For  an  illuftratioa  of  our  author'»  notion  before 
Vt»  fte  5f9ifi  CbrtfioM  Liftf  part  a.  vol.  1.  c.  6.  f .  1.  p.  4A6,  447, 
aft*  edit.  '*  O^  it  the  cimfi  ofperfiShM  onljg  but  not  ot  defe^^t 
'  «duch  fi)  £ir  Cuth  at  it  is  «o/jcro/ to  creatid  beings  hath  no  cauff 
at  a)l^  biiit  It  aierel^  a  negatimt  or  nfm-entitjf.  For  every  created 
thing  waa  m  mtgmtMn  or  mm^ti^  before  ever  it  had  a  ptfitivk 
beings  «ad  it  had  inly  /b  much  of  iXMfrimitivi  negation  t^km 
««My  Ikon  iU  at  it  had  fofitive  being  conferred  upon  it  ^  and 
tberwore,  jib  nr  forth  at  it  is,  its  ^iVrf  it  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fimirmfl$fmdf  that  produced  it  \  but  fo  far  as  it  is  not,  ita  nof 
being  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  original  nojf'intitv  out  of  which 
it  wat  produced.  For  that  which  was  once  nothing»  wonld/i/T 
have  bfien  nothing»  had  it  not  been  for  the  cau/f  that  gave  being 
to  it»  and  Mifiivfore  that  it  is  fo  far  nothing  ftilf»  /.  /.  umited  and 
drfiBive,  it  only  to  be  attributec^  to  itt  own  primitive  nothing* 
not.  At  for  in^ance»  }f  I  give  4 poor  man  a  hundred  pounds» 
that  he  it  worthy^  nuub  money  is  wholly  owing  to  me»  but  that 
he  ia  not  worth  a  hundred  more,  is  oWing  only  to  his  own  pover* 
ty  I  and  juft  fo»  that  I  have  fuch  una  Jiicb  perfeffipns  of  being 
it  wholly  owing  tQ  fiqd  who  nroduced  mc  out  of  nothing  i  but 
that  I  have  fucn  and  fncb  deJeBs  of  being  is  only  owing  to  ihat 
monentitjf  out  of  which  ^e  produced  me/ 
The  fame  notion  is  largely  difcufied  in  Bilbardi  Lubini  PbcJ^bS" 
r«/»  Iff  Cm  chapt  $,  y^  and  l^r    From  whom  it  appears»  thai  molt  of 

l^  %  the 
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Thrngs  V.  Fiftbfyj  Tis  plain,  that  creatures  are  not" 
arcof*un-  pnly  uncqually  imperfcdin  xtfpt&  oi  ihcivparU 
jcqpai  per-  and  ufider-fartSy  and  fo  on,  which  by  continual 
wUkTc*.  f^bdivifion,  approach  in  a  manner  to  nothing; 
gard  to  but  a  neccflary  inequality  arifes  amoQg  thqm  aifi> 
bmes*^but  ^^  refpeft  to  their  attributes.  For  a  cqnfcious  or 
it  isagrw-  thinking:  fubftance  is  more  perfcft  than  one  that 
V  Vft^*^^  wants  fcnfc  or  undcrftanding.  If  it  be  aiked> 
fcloodnefs  How  is  it  agreeable,  to  the  divine  goodhefs  to 
to  create  havc  Created  thefe  alfo  ?  I  anfwcr,  if  ^e'cceationi 
wh^c^arc  o^  thcl*e  bc  no  impediment  to  the  produAion  of 
icaft  per-  the  more  pcrfcft ;  if  neither  the  number  nor  hap- 
fhf '  are  P^*^^^^  ^^  ^^'^^  more  pcrfeft  be  diminifhed  by  the 
ho^hin*^  creation  of  thpfe  that  are  lefs  perfect,  |vhy  ivill 
dianceto  it  be  Unfit  to  Create  thefe  too?  fincc  God  doci 
bcror^^n.  i^^^^  ^^  ^cft  to  bc  donc,  nothipg  pipre  or  greater 
venicncc  can  be  expeftcd  from  the  moft  benevolent  and 
^^rp^^r    powerful  author  of  nature.     If  therefore  it  be 

more  per-     *  i  ','•■  .•  ;'  i/*  .-^.  #»#% 

fea  ones,  pettcf,  c^ettrts  panpuSi  that  thefe  more  iinperfect 
beings  Ihould  exift,  than  not,  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  diyipe  gppdpcfs  th^t  the  beft  that  could  h^ 
ifhould  be  done.  If  the  produftion  of  a  lefs  per- 
feft  being  were  any  hindrance  to  a  more  perfef^; 
one,  it  would  appear  contrary  to  qivine  good- 
nefs  to  have  omitted  the  more  perfeft  and  ere* 
jated  the  lefs ;  but  fince  they  are  no  manner 
of  hindrance  to  each  other,  the  more  the  better* 

(".)   ■  ■  \ •  ■     •  - 

VI.  Ai, 

NOTES. 

the  tntient  philofophers  meant  no  more  than  this  by  their  ivif 

'  (22'.)  From  the  fuppofition  of  a  fcalc  of  beings  grtduallyide* 
fcending  from  perfeiiionXonon-entityy  and  complete  in  every  in- 
termediate rank  and  degree  [fof  Which  fee  note  24.]  we  (hall  Iboh 
perceive  the  abfurdity  ofTuch  queftions  as  thcle^  Why  was  net 
Itian  made  more-  pe):fe6l  f    Why  arc  cot  his  faculties  e^ual  to  tboi^ 

•        ?f 
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VL  JVi>  inftance  wiU  make  this  more  clean  This  con- 
Suppofe  that  God  made  the  world  finite i   fup-  ^^^^^^ 

goic  thzt  Jpirits,  pr  pur^  immaterial  thinking  of  matter* 
eingSj  arc  the  moftferfell  fpccies  of  fubftances:  ^^^'F^  is 
fuppofe»  in  the  laft  place,  that  God  created  as  dhnc^rto 
inany  of  this  fori:  as  were  convenient  for  the  pu«  c  fpi- 

rits. 

-^  6  t  i  t 

kf  angels  ?  Since  Ais  Is  only  a(klng  why  he  was  not  placed  in  a 
different  clafs  of  beings,  when  at  the  fiime  time  all  other  claffes  are 
fuppofcd  to  be  already  full.  From  the  lame  principle  alfo  we  ga- 
ther the  iment  of  the  Creator  in  producing  tbefe  feyeral  inferior 
«i-ders  «iivder  qur  liiew.  They  who  imagine  that  all  things  \n  thi# 
world  were  made  for  the  immediate  yfe  of  man  aionCy  run  them* 
ielves  into  inextri^abU  difficulties.  Man  indeed  is  the  head  of  this 
j(>werpart  of  the  creation,,  and  perliaps  ii  was  deiigned  to  be  abfq^ 
iucely  under  his  comraunj^*  But  that  all  things,  here  tend  dire^lljf 
^  hit  life»  ill  I  think,  neithei;  eafy  ifor  ncctlTary  to  be  proved^ 
$ome  manifeftly  ff  rve  for  the  food  and  fuppoi  t  of  others,  whofe 
jfojuls  quay  be  neceflary  %o  prepare  and  prefcrve  their  i>odies  for  that 
puipofe,  and  may  at  the  fame  time  b'e  hap[^y  in  a  conlcioufnefs  oi 
Uieir  o^  eyiftence..  It  is  probable  that  they  ai*^  iiitended  to  pro- 
mote eacti  others  good  reciprocally  :  na^,  man  himiclf  contribute^ 
to  the  liappinefs,  and  betters  the  cohdition  of  the  brutes  in  feveral 
tiierpe£l#,  by  cultivating  and  improving  the  ground,  l>y  watching 
ijie  (eaions»  by  picoteAing  and  providing. for  theip,  when  they  are 

Snable  to  nrotea  and  provide  for  tHemielvcs  *.  Others,  of  a  mucb 
>wer  cla(s,  may,,  for  ousK^  vre  know,  enjoy  thcmfeives  too  in 
iprne  degiee^or  other}  and  alio  contribute  to  the  happiBeis  even  of 
ii<perior  bein^,  by  a  difplajr  of  the  divine  attributes  in  difierent 
ways,  and  afj^ding  ample  patter  of  reflcftion  on  the  various  ranks 
4nd  degrees  of  ptrfe&Ion  dilcoverable  in  the  animal  vvorlJ  i  where-» 
in  the  £i^eit  order  o^y  withpleai'ure  contemplate  numberlefs  fpe- 
eies  infinitely  \^\fyr  them  i.  And  the  low^rcluri  admire  and  adore 
that  intinity  of  divine  wii'dom^  aoid  goudncis,  and  power  which 
Ihines  forth  in  fo  many  beings  fu  much,  above  them.  They  may 
Kunduce  to  the  beauty,  order,  and  benefit  of  the  whole  fyllem,  the 
general  good  of  which  was  the  aim  of  its  Creator,  and  with  re- 
gard tp  which  every  part  is.  chiefly  \o  be  eiinnatcd  -f .  They  may 
Uave  ten  thpufand  ufes  belide  what  leLiie^  to  man,  who  is  but  ^ 
\ciy  finall  part  oi  it  i  fcvcral  inilanccs  might  be  given  which  would 
make  this  very  prtbable  j  at  teal^  the  connary,  X  think,  cannot 
ever  be  proved.    See  c.  4.  §.  a.  Subi'.  4,  5. 


•  ^tv  Chubb'/ 5m^, ^r.  p.  12.  afuiDi.  J.  Clarke,  p.  184,285. 
^  f  S«£  Cudworth,  p.  875,  %-jC*  or  Tiilutibn,  Strm,  91.  pi  6^3.  %d 

^•l.  fgl.  or  !?ay  o/i  tie  Creation*  pan  i    p.  4>i3   4th  edit,  or  r.o:c  Gf. 

fyftcm 
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f)rftem  he  had  made»  fo  that  if  there  wefe  more, 
they  would  incommode  one  another  ^  yet  there 
would  be  no  lefs  room  for  matter^  than  if  thcrtt 
were  none  at  all.  (D.)f  This  fbppofition  is  by 
no  means  abfurd  ^  for  ^nce  thefe  may  be  con- 
«  cerved' without  local  ixtenfitm^  aiid  have  no  rela^ 
tion  to /pace  or  place,  as  bodies  have*»  in  what^ 
ever  number  diey  were  created^  they  would 

N   O    T    E    Si' 

(p).  If  any  one  bad  a  mind  to  fill  a  ceirtam  rdSd  with  fiMtei^ 
6f  yariotts  magnitttdes,  and  had  diftinguifliei  tbeifr  into  their  le- 
^etal  degrees»  fo  that  thoft  of  the  fecond  degree  micht  have  plac€ 
hi  the  interfticet  left  by  thofe  of  the  firflr;  and  tho»  of  ^  third 
drderinthe  interftieea  of  the  fecond,  and  foon.'  Itite^dent»- 
fhat  when  as  many  of  the  firft  magnitude  were  put  in  as  the  Tef«> 
M  coold  eontain  yet  there  would  be  rooaft- for  thoft  of  thelbMid» 
Neither  could  any  wife  man  aik,- Why^the  wktoUveftl  w*i  n€t 
iilled  wifh  the  ^ater  globe» }  or^  why  aU  of  them  wece  mot  of 
the  fame  magnitude* 

Tbitinftance  may  aflbrd  an  anlWer  to  Ibcb  as  demaik^  Vfhf  , 
Ood  hat  not  given  a  diifierent  and  more  perfeft  ttttnrtf  tm  brut» 
animals,  viz.  There  was  no  room  in  the  muadaue  lyAcm  for 
beings  of  a  more  perfect  nature.  But  when  as  many  cretturet  weru 
made  of  the  fupcnor  order  as  the  (yflem  of  the  world  was  able  tm 
tontain,  whether  you  fuppofe  it  finite  or  infinite,  nothing  hindered 
but  that  there  might  be  room  for  others  of  a  lower  degree  |  *  as  whep 
as  many  globes  of  greater  magnitude  were  put' into  the  ^rcflel  as  it 
could  bold,  ]ret  there  was  ftill  a  fpace  for  oth«r»of«  lelf  dimenfion  v 
and  fa  on  hi  infinkum*  When,  therefbfe»  any  aft^  Why  God 
did  not  make  all  of  the  fame  perfeAion  with  f3t»migHi  ^ 

We  afifwer,  That  after  as  many  angelshad  been.madt  as  were 
convenient,  thcffe  was  a  place  left  for  inferior  animals,  and  after 
as  many  animals  of  a  more  peife6l  nature  were  made  as  thr  fyf* 
tern  required,  there  was  ftill  room  lor  other  more  imperftft  oats  s 
and  fo,  perhaps,  i»  infimtum. 

If  you  aik.  Why  God  does  not  irnmedtately  tranfplant  men  tats 
hea?en,-  iince  it  is  plain  they  are  capable  of  tnat  happier  ftate  %  or 
why  he  detains  them  fo  long  from  that  happinefs,  and  confine» 
them  on  the  earth  as  in  a  darkfome  priibn  where  tbqr  are  Ibrad  tr 
Arugglowith  fo  many  evils. 

I  anfwer,  Becaufe  the  heavens  are  already  fumrfiwd  wi^  inha- 
bitants, and  cannot  with  convenience  admit  of  new  ones,  till  ibme 
of  the  prefcnt  pofTcflbrs  depart  into  a  better  ftate,  or  make  roomr 
ibme  other  way  for  thefe  to  change  their  conditioa.  See  note  T. 

♦  Sec  note  7. 

Goatrilmte 
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tbhtiibute  iMtKitig  ac  all  eithef  to  th<!  filling  tip 

bf  foUtti  or  excluding  bodies  out  of  it^  yet  thejr 

^uld  have  a  ctftzin  fyftem  ox  Jhciety  among 

dewifehresi  Which  might  require  a  determinate 

Inimber^  which,,  if  it  wcrt  exceedcdi  they  muft 

become  troUblcffome  to  one  another  by  too  RreaC 

a  multitiide  in  a  finite  worid.    Nayi  it  the 

world  were  fuppofed  to  be  infinite^  aftd  as  manj^ 

iiich  fpirits  created  as  were  poflible,  yet  would 

diey  be  no  impediment  to  matter,  or  matter  to 

them  %  neither  woiild  thfcir  number  be  lefsj  nof 

ifaeir  conveiiiences  fe¥Fer,  becaufe  matter  did  ot 

did  not  exifl:.     Since  then  material  and  immate- 

Hal   beings  confift  fo  well  together,  i&  it  not 

igreeabte  to  the  greateft  goodnefs  to  hare  ere- 

4ttd  both  ?    Ijet  matter  be  ftupid  dnd  devoid 

of  fcnfe  as  it  is ;  let  it  be  the  mod  imperfe£i 

of  all  fubftances,  and  next  to  nothing,  (fmce 

hoc  to  perceive  its  exiftence  is  little  differenc 

fitml  ndn-exiftericel)  it  is  better  to  be  even  fo> 

than  not  at  all ;  for  exigence  iSj  as  we  faid,  the 

foundation,  dr  firft  degree  of  perfe6(ion,  and 

the'ne3it  as  it  Wcffe  tcl  this,  the  fccondj  ispetcep* 

tion  of  exiftence.    But  you  will  fay,  Why  did 

not  Ood  add  this  fecond  degree  to  nriatter  ?    I 

anfwer,  if  that  could,  it  is  prtibable  it  would 

have  been  done :   but  fmce  we  fee  that  matter 

is  in  itftlf  a  pafllve,  inert  fiibftance,  we  muft 

believe  that  its  nature  would  not  admit  oH  fmfe^ 

or  if  it  had  been  capable  of  fenfe,  that  greater 

Inconveniences  would  have  flowed  from  thence^ 

Cha^  if  it  had  been  made  infenfible,  as  it  is.  (23). 

However^ 

jr  o  T  E  9. 

(13.)  Mathft  at  fuch»  and  in  itfelf,  is  incapable  of  thoHglit 

indl  ult-tnotiony  U  is»  therefore,  in  a  degree  below  animals^  or 

^  (^  gur  author  iays)  next  to  nothing.     But  yet,  fuch  as  it  is,  it 
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However,  without  this  there  would  be  a  kind 
of  void  in  the  univerfc,  and  fomething  wanting 
which  Ofiight  exift  :  but  it  was  better  that  there 
Ihould  be  matter  than  nothing  at  all,  and  (ince 
one  fide  was  to  be  chofen,  the  Divine  goodnefa 
preferred  matter,  becaufe  that  was  the  greater 
good.  For  fince  it  is  no  hindrance  to  the  mul- 
tiplication or  convenience  of  thinking  beings, 
nor  diminiflies  the  number  of  the  more  pcrfeft, 
it  is  plain  it  adds  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  whatever  it  be,  though  the  moft  im- 
pcrfed  thing  in  Nature,  it  is  gain  to  the  whole. 

NOTES. 

is  fii  f(,  abfolutely  neceflary  to  many  aniitiali ;  and  fecondl^, 
would  not  be  fo  convenient  forlheir  ufes  if  it  could  think.  It  it 
the  ba/is  or /upport  of  animals  in  this  our  fyflem  ;  it  it,  as  we  may 
fav,  the  caff  and  €o<vermg  of  their  feveral  fouls  ;  it  (erves  for  the 
clotting  ot  that  cafe,  for  their  /W,  their  defend^  and  rarioua 
ules.  But  were  it  all  life,  or  confcious  (not  to  infift  on  the  ab* 
fiirdities  of  fuch  a  fuopofition  in  iifelf)  what  mifery  and  confu- 
lion  would  arife  ?  It  all  were  animals,  what  muft  thefe  animala 
fubfilt  on  ?  If  they  were  of  the  fame  nature  with  fuch  as  we  are 
acquainted  with,  they  muft  alfo  be  fuftained  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, i.  €•  they  rouft  live  by  food^  and  confequently  live  upon»  and 
continually  torment  and  confume  one  another  s  and  coniequently 
more  happiuefs  would  be  loft  than  got  bv  fuch  a  life,  which  is  as 
plentiful  at  prefent,  *a9  feems  agreeable  to  the  fyftem.  If  mat- 
ter, as  matter,  were  endowed  with  the  power  oi  Jelf»motion^  what 
ufe  could  we  put  it  to  ?  What  clothinz  or  habitations  ?  What 
inftrimients  or  utenfils  could  we  make  of  it  ?  But  this»  I  think, 
needs  no  farther  explanation.  Matter  then,  in  its  prefent  ftate» 
as  united  with  and  fubfervient  to  fuch  fpirits  as  we  conceive  ours 
to  be,  is  in  general  more  conducive  to  the  good  and  happinefs  of 
the  whole,  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  conceivable  manner  of 
txillcnce.  To  aflc  yet,  Why  fome  certain  portU>ns  or  fyftems  of 
it  might  not  have  been  made  more  perfe6b,  or  vThy  it  was  not  far- 
ther fublimated,  refined,  and  fo  modified  as  to  be  rendered  capable 
of  thought  ?  is  the  abfurd  queftion  above-mentioned,  «vis.  Why 
was  it  not  made  fomething  t\£tt  or  removed  into  a  higher  clafs  f 
When  at  the  fame  time  there  appears  fo  much  reafon  for  the  ezift- 
ence  of  fuch  a  thing  as  this  now  is ;  and  all  fuperior  dalles  arc 
concluded  to  be  full.  What  reafon  there  is  for  this  IsUl  coBclu- 
lic^n  may  be  (^tn  in  note  14,  p.  xxj. 

*  Sec  note  »6, 
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It  was  therefore  agreeable  to  the  greateft  power 
ahd  goodnefs  to  have  created  this  alJTo;  nor 
need  we  the  Demiurgus  of  the  antient  heretics  to 
produce  it,  as  if  unworthy  of  the  great  and  good 
God.  The  evils  of  imperfeftion  then  muft  be 
permitted  in  the  nature  of  things;  an  inequality 
of  perfeftions  muft  be  permitted  alfo,  fince  ii  is 
impollible  that  all  the  works  of  God  (hould  bos 
endowed  with  equal  perfections.  (£.) 

VII.  If 
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(£.)  The  author  hat  been  blamed  here  for  making  any  dif- 
liculty  about  fuch  evils  at  thefe  of  imperfe^ion,  which  are  pro* 
perly  fpeaking  no  evils  at  all.  It  is  triftng,  fay  the  obje6lors, 
lince  we  fee  that  the  perfe£llon  of  any  ftru£lure  or  machine  con* 
fiftt  in  this»  that  the  partt  thereof  have  different  powers  and  of* 
£ces»  and  therefore  we  can  eafily  conceive  it  to  be  no  iropcrfe£Uoxi 
in  the  machine  of  the  world  that  its  parts  are  of  unequal  pi;rfec* 
tions  %  for  thofe  that  feem  to  have  the  lefs  perfection  would  not 
anfwer  their  dcfi^,  nor  fill  their  placet  if  tliey  were  not  fo  un* 
equal*  And  as  for  «inanimate  things  they  are  neither  capable  of 
good  nor  evil }  it  fignifies  nothing  where  they  are  placed»  or  to 
what  motions  they  are  fubje£led,  (ince  they  cannot  complain  or  be 
fenfiblc  of  their  condition.  Confe(jueBtly  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  the  evil  of  imperftdiony  but  all  is  properly  natural. 

To  all  which  we  anfwer,  Fu-ft,  The  world  and  every  part  of  il 
is  in  its  own  nature  imperfefl»  for  whatfoever  is  naturally  perfeft» 
is  felf-fufficienty  and  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  the  combination  of 
more  parts  or  the  afCftance  of  other  things ;  for  that  complication 
of  parts  which  is  obfervable  in  machines  is  necefiary  upoa  this 
account  only»  that  one  may  fupply  the  defeats  of  another. 

a^/^.  From  hence  it  is  evident»  that  the  perfe^ion  of  the  paitt 
it  not  to  be  eftimated  from  their  own  private  conveniency  atone» 
but  from  the  relation  which  they  have  to  the  whole.  And  there's 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  relative  and  abfolutr  perfection  \ 
a  thing  may  perfetlly  anfwer  the  office  it  bears  with  regard  to  the 
whole»  without  any  convenience  to  itfelf,  nay  to  its  own  deftruc* 
tion. 

'^itj.  It  appe.irs»  that  notwithftanding  the  infinite  power»  wif- 
dom»  and  goodnefs  of  God»  creatures  muft  neceffai  ily  labour  un- 
der the  evilof  imperfection  \  and  that  this  impcrfeaiou  is  to  be 
conHdered  two  ways,  the  one  with  regard  to  the  whoie»  tlie  other 
Ui  refpefl  of  particulars. 

^hly.  The  good  of  the  whole  cannot  be»  in  ever>'  thiag,  ar  all 
tines»  confiftcBt  with  the  good  of  each  particular.    For  as  every 

part 
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222J5J  .  ^^•^  if  yw  fty,  God  might  li^ve  omitted  ^he 
Jf^  *  more  impcrfc^  bciiigs^  I  grant  it,  an4  if  that 
Divine     had  been  bell  he.  wouT4.  undoubtedly  hitTQ  dond 

Goodnfit  .        -c     .  , 

to  have  '^ 

omitted» 

than  to  • 

l»vc  ere.  if  0  f  f:  9» 

mtedthefe     .  . 

>>^  i>n*  tnrt  i«  m  Its  own  fVkXart  imperfej^  and  limited,  li  A  p6Cbl6  for  ?f 
per  tea  Jj^t  i^  {^^  fdf-fufllcfQnt,  anci  that  it  toar  hart  at  mucfa  oee^os 
#eiAgt«  f^  exttrnal  affiftance,  as  reafon  to  aiSit  others*  The  poifibilitf 
of  fuch  a  ftate  follows  from  the  vety  nature  of  limiitattion  and  im- 
perfeflion.  For  foppodng  more  things  than  one  of  a  limitM  na- 
ture, if  they  have  any  int^rcpurfe  toj^^thert  they  mpft  neceflarily 
afFe£^  each  other.  And  ft  belonjrt  to  the  Divine  Goodneft  fo  td 
fcame  them»  that  they  (ball  alEft  and  relieve  each  other.  Now 
limited  natures  oiijghrta  have  limited  powers  aiid  aAi^  n6r  can  alt 
facultief  agree  to. every  nature^  fitfic^  they  may  be  diffeitntf  dif« 
iinft  and  oppofiie.  Afid  though  thefe  agents  which  have  «ontrarf 
faculties  ciUinoC  promote  each  otlter*s  benelh  iiAittediatdy  f  yet  bf 
taking  a  compali,  and  confpiring  to  aft  in  concert^  they  ma^  coti^ 
duce  to  the  good  of  the  t^ole  and  c^  each  otlfer*  But  fiacecre* 
ated  things  are  almoft  infinite»  and  endowed  with  ah  Infinite  di- 
verfity  of  powers  and  propertiesi  tfnd  fince  an  iiftercourfa  is  eftr* 
blifhed  between  a^  oi  them,  fo  that  thev  mar  a£E  upon»  and  be 
uBttA  on  by  each  other,  it  is  impoffible  out  that  fome  oppofitiop 
and  contention  (hould  arife  among  the  p^rts,  which  nevertheleii 
may  make  for  the  benelSt  of  the  whole  j  nehher  can  tbtfe  oppofi- 
fions  and  ccfaCentions  be  any  bar  to  the  Divine  Power  and  Good- 
TLtiZf  iince  they  proceed  not  firom  any  defeft  in  the  Creator,  but 
/irom  the  necenary  imperf^flion  of  fuch  things  a<  are  in  their  own 
nature  limited  and  finite,  but  which  are  neceflkry  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  fyf^em,  the  general  benefit  whereof  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  good  of  fome  particulars  whenfoevef  the^  are  mcbnfiflent. 
'There  mud  then  be  defers,  or  want  of  pcrfeAioh  in  (everal  parttf 
of  the  creation,  and  this  want  of  perfection  muft  of  ne^ilitv 
bring  many  inconveniencies  on  the  perfon  t^hofe  lot  it  is  to  fili 
that  part  of  the  univci^e,  which  requires  a  creature  of  fuch  an 
an  imperfeft  nature.  For  example,  a  man  has  no  wings,  a  per- 
fe^ion  granted  to  birds.  It  is  plain,  that  in  his  prcfent  drcumV 
ftances  he  cannot  have  them,  and  that  the  ufe  of  them  would  be 
very  mifchievous  to  focietjr ;  and  yet  the  want  of  them  necef- 
i^ly  expofes  us  to  many  mconveniences^ 

He  falls  from  a  precipke  or  into  a  pit  $-  wings  would  have  favf^ 
him  from  the  fall,  and  relieve  him  from  his  imprifonment  \ 
%vhereas  now  he  breaks  his  bones,  or  fhirves  by  hit  confinement* 
A  thonfand  inflances  may  be  given  where  the  evil  of  impetfeftion 
seceHarily  fubjefts  us  to  dilappointment  of  appetite,  and  federal, 
other  natural  evils  i  which  yet  are  all  nceeftiry  for  tht  cottimoti 
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h.  But  it  is  th«  part  of  infinite  Goodnefs  t6  cbufe 
&c  yei7  be^{  (torn  thence  it  proceeeb  Attcfore, 
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If  it'  be  a&ecf»  whv  God>  as  ht  it  of  infinitt  power  and  mipj 
iom»  did  not  order  things  in  Aich  a  mannr  tbat  the  cood  of  the 
frMt  ihotild,  in  all  cafet  and  at  all  timet,  confpire  with  that  of 
aach  particular  s  or  if  theft  evilt  necefT^rtly  arife  from  the  mutuaf 
niter coorre  or  partt  Ox  a  difierent  and  contrary  kind^  ^"T  did  aS 
drdain  fueh  aii  tnlercoorfe  ?  €otkM  he  not  have  createil  all  thing* 
in  Atch  a  ftate  of  perfe£^ion,  that  they  (bould  find  tlieir  iMpineiif 
Ml  themfeivet  without  the  help  of  anr  thidg  external  ?  At  feaft  he 
^nld  have  made  tfabfe  things»  which  he  himfelf  had  t&e  framing 
of»  in  firch  a  manner  as  to  Mve  no  iittercourre  with  any  Being  bui 
limftlf.  For  they  might  have  had  enoo^  to  exerdfe  their  facnl* 
ties  upon  in  the  eontemphtion  and  love  of  the  divine  aatiite  f 
tHiich  would  hare  been  Aiflcienf  ftr  their  bappineft,  whhptit  any 
eommerce  with,  or  dc^dence  up#n  other  creatures  )*  eipctiallv^ 
Ibch  at  would  incommode  them*  Why  therefore  did  Ood  dhtow 
loch  a  fyflem»  as  made  ibom  fot  ether  imperleft»  aoiilerabfo 
Beinj^r 

¥^anrwer,  that  granting  fitcl»  creatuie»  as  thofb  aboive-meii* 
tSoned  to  be  jpoflible»  God  hat  aAually  created  as  many  of  that 
kind  as  the  (yftcm  would  admit;;  infomuth»  that  if  there  had  bee» 
more,  it  would  have  been  more  inconvenient.  Kor  is  it  of  an^ 
eonfequence,  whether  we  Aippo/e  thir  fyilem  to  be  finite  or  in^ 
aite.  If  finite,  it  is  plain  that  a  ceruin  number  may  fill  it  (b  thaf 
there  will  be  no  room  for  more.  If  infinite,  infinite  creatures  of 
the  fame  kind  will  ec{ually  fill  an  infinite  iyftem,  as  a  finite  num- 
ber will  fill  a  finite  one ;  for  there  is  the  fame  proportion.  la 
this,  then,  as  well  as  the  former  iyftem,  tbere  wul  bo  no  place 
for  more»  But  yet,  when  this  (yftem,  or  order  of  creatures,  i» 
filled  up^  there  would  be  room  left  for  die  other  lefs  perfect  or* 
^at,  whoie  natoret  and  faculties  might  have  a  mutual  nelation  t»- 
each  other,  and  whofe  happineft  might  lequire  their  mutual  help 
and  dfiftance.  It  is  certain,  that  manv  and  Tarious  orders  and- 
degrees  of  this  kihd  were  poiBble  i  neither  would^hey,  if  created» 
be  anv  impediment  to  the  more  perfe6l  order,  which  is  already 
eompfetedi  and  the  number  of  which  could  not  be  increafed^ 
without  damage  to  the  fyftem  i  neither  would  the  addition  of  thefh 
inferior  orders*  and  degreesi  lefien  the  number  of  the  prior  and 
more  perfect  ones. 

What  therefore  was  to  be  done  ?  Let  ut  now  fuppofe  God  ddi^ 
berating  whh  himfelf,  whether  he  ftionid  create  any  of  the  inferior 
•rdtr.  If  he  does,  it  is  manifeft,  tha^  he  will  introduce  unne« 
celTary  imperfeftions  into  his  works.  Nay,  fince  fome  of  theft 
may  have  natures  and  powers  contrary  to  each  other»  it  wil}  be 
pQWbk  fM-.daflimgaidoppofiYton  ta  arift  among  hit  craaturea. 


s 
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that  the  more  imperfed):  Beings  have  exiftehce  % 
ibr  it  was  agreeable  to  th^t  not  to  omit  the  very 

^caft 
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If  he  does  not  create  therti,  he  will  appear  unkind»  in  grudging 
and  refuHng  them  a  benefit»  which  'he  was  able  to  communicate,' 
without  detriment  to  thefyfteni.  ^or  I  fuppofe  thefe  inferior  one» 
iiQt  to  jbefo  yery  inipqfe£^9  but  that  their  exigence  would  be 
deemed  a  great  and  valuable  ble^ing.  .        .     ^ 

Who  doea  not  fee  what  way  the  Divine  Goodnefs  would  incline 
in  this  debate  ?  For  fince  it  was  better  that  thefe  ihould  exift^ 
than  noty  is  it  not  agreeable  to  infinite  Gopdneft  to  choofe  the^ 
l>eft  ?  At  leaH  fuch  a  choice  could  be  no  injury  to  the  greateft 

gdodnefs.     .    _       .....        .        L     .    .    .      . 

.  Whatever  fyftem  God  had  choien;  all  creatines. in. i^  could. not 
liaye  been  equally  perfect,  and  there  could  have  been  but  a  certain 
determinate  multitude  or  ,(he  motf  perfefl»  an4  when  that  wasi 
completed,  there  would  have  been  a  ftation  for  creatures  Icfs 
perfefl,  and  it  would,  ftlll  have  been  an  inftance  of  goodnefs  to 

!pve ;them  a  Bqing»  as  well  as  others:  and  therefore  whatever 
yftem  ^)jad  been  cKofen,  it  would  haVe^  co^ .  to  what  we  fee^ 
pci'haps'  it  would  Have  f>eeix  worfe.  Since  therefore  whatever 
GoijOxA  chofen»„there  mu(l  h/iye  been  degrees  of  perfe£lion>  and* 
one  creature  muft  have  been  more  iraperfd^  and  innrm  th^an  ano- 
ther» ought  we  not  to  conclude»  that  our  prefent  fyftem  is  a^leait 
equal  to  any  other  that  we  could  have  expend  ?\ 

Hence  it  appears  why  God  created  fuch  Beings»  as  muft  necef- 
Warily  have  s^n  intercoutfe  with  each  other^  aiid  how  agreeable  it 
was  to  the  Divine  Goodnefs  nqt  to  deny  them  exiftcnce.  There, 
could  be  no  rcafon  to  afk  why  he  did  not  make  thenn  of  a  more 
i>erfcft  order»  fince<as  manv  of  that  kind  are  made  already,  as  ]iie 
fyftem  could  receive»  of  wnat  kind  foevei;  that  fy|lein  were  fqp^ 
pofed  to  be.  Nejther  could  the  benefit  of  the  wnote  be  rendered 
abfolutely»  in  all  cafes»  and  at  all  times,  con (Jkent  with  thatpf 
particulars.  For  though  this  miaht  perhaps  be  effedcd  in  thi; 
more  perfe£l  orders»  yet  it  is  plainly  impoflUble  i^  the  lefs  perfe£^ 
ones»  fuch  as  have  a  conneaion  with  matter»  that  is  neceffarilv 
fubje6l  to  contrariety  and  diflfolutlon  \  and  efpecialjy  ttofe  which 
have  folid  and  hard  bodies.  Either»  therefore»  no  fuch  animals 
as  thefe  were  to  have  been  created»  or  thefe  inconveniencies  tole- 
rated :  fuppofing  always  that  their  exigence  is  a  blefling  to  them^ 
notwithlianding  thefe  inconveniencies»  and  that  more  good  than 
tvil  accrues  to  them  from  the  poiTtfTion  of  it. 

Fiom  hence  it  will  appear  how  fruitful  a  fource  of  evils  tliis 
imperfection  of  creatures  may  be»  and  tholt  from  th^is  head  there 
flows  a  poiTibiliiy  of  evil  among  the  ^^orks  of  God»  notwith- 
ftanding  mfinite  power  and  goodnefs.  How  everv  particular  evil 
may  be  reduced  to  this  origin»  ihall  be  /hewn  (God  willing)  ia 
the  feauel. 

In  tne  iirterim  who  can  d«ubt  whether  this  fource  of  all  evils  bi 
hicif  (•  be  called  an  evil  ?    Evil  is  by  many  dciined  a  privation  cF 


^)iap.IIL    OftheEvilbf'DefeSl.  jq^ 

kaft  good  that  could  be  produced.  Finiti 
goodnefs  might  poffibly  have  been  cxhauftcd  ii> 
creating  the  greater  beings,  but  infinite  extends 
to  all.  The  infinite  power  and  goodnefs  of  God 
then  were  the  caufe,  why  impcrfcdt  beings  had 

*  cxiftencc,  i 
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food.  In  this  it  agrees  with  defe£l  or  linperfe^lion,  and  a  man  i< 
qtlled  cvily  or  an  a£lion  evil»  which  bnngs  us  into  incMiveoi- 
cnces»  or  is  pi-ejiidicial  to  the  author»  or  any^  otfkcr  perfon.  With 
Eow  ipiich  more  reafen  then  ma^  imperfe£lion  be  called  an  evil, 
unce  it  is  the  origin  of  ail  the  evilg'we  endure»  or  which  arife  in 
file  mundane  fyftem.  '    '     ' 

But  inanimate  things,  you  fay^  are  capable  of  neither  good  nof  * 

evil,  and  therefore  it  does  not  fignify  in  what  condition  they  be 
l^lacedy  fenfible  things  only  can  be  miferable.  I  anfwer,  it  is  true 
inanimate  creatures  are  nut  capable  of  fome  kind  of  eyils»  <viz. 
pain»  grief,  or  lindiie  eledlibns ;  but  are  theit  np  other  evils  which 
thev  may  be  fubjedl  to  ?  Who  would  not  think  himfelF  ill  dealt 
yritii,  if  he  ihould'b^  reduced  tp  the  fta^e  of  an  inanimate  crea*' 
ture  ?  He  would  feel  no  inconveniences,  fav  you«  *  \  grant  it,  but 
this  Terynot  feeling  is  dreaded  by  us  as  one  of  the  greateft  of  all 
evils.  This  cleprivation  of  Tenfe  therefore,  is  far  froni  being  defi  • 
rable,  and  con(equehtly  far  from  being  good.  To  be  deprived  of 
fenfe  is  what  we  call  an  evil  of  h/s^  though  it  be  not  a  fenfible 
cne. 

If  any  one  (hould  take  away  a  man*s  feeling  bv  a  blow  or  any 
other  way,  nay  if  he  did  not  reftore  it  to  him  when  he  had  this 
in  his  power,  would  he  not  be  mifchievous  and  injurious  to  him, 
though  the  fufferer  be  not  at  all  fenfible  of  the  injury  ?  Now  who 
can  affirm  that  God  could  not  have  endowed  every  thing  with  fenfe, 
at  leafi  have  joined  a  fendtive  foul  to  every  particle  of  matter^ 
^ay  we  not  complain  therefore  that  he  has  not  done  it  ?  Is  it  not 
equally  difadvantageous  for  inanimate  things  never  to  have  had 
fenfe,  as  for'ani mated  beings  to  be  deprived  of  it  ? 

And  yet  fonie  are  fo.peirvcrfc  that  they  will  not  have  this  imper- 
feftion  called  an  evil,  thoiigh'it  really  be  as  great  an  one  as  the 
other. 

However,  we  muft  obferve  that  inanimate  things  are  not  mad(^ 
for  tliemfelves,  but  for  the  ufe  cf  fuch  as  are  endowed  with  fenfe 
and  reafon,  they  have  therefore  a  relative  gopd  or  evil,  both  in  re- 
gard to  God,  and  to  thofe  creatures  for  whofe  ufe  they  were  de« 
iiencd,  and  as  far  as  they  anfwcrlhc  end  (licy  were  made  for,  we 
cfteem  them  good,  fuch  ^$  do  otherwife'arc  evil :  of  which  goo<| 
or  evil  there  is  no  other  ground  but  their  perfc£lion  or  imper- 
legion. 

The  origin  of  evil  is  the  fame  therefore  in  both  feniitive  and  {n^ 
^imate  beings,  11«.  the  abfende  6f  pcrf&^ion, 


fo%  Of  Of  jetot  /  Dg^*    Oitp.  in; 

exiftence^  together  wkh  the  more  per&£L  B:  is 
plain  Cherrforej  that  tbc  ffttcta  of  the  world  tnqr 
be  the  wari  of  a  D^ty,  though  it  iat  ibi^ffiadi. 
Najr»  that  it  was  created  is  evidcfit,  for  this  Terjr 
reafon»  becaufe  it  is  imf&rffSti  for  if  it  wett 
Jetf-€f^^ip  it  ^ould  he  ahJoluUly  ferfcR  (24.) 

CJIAP. 

«  O  T  £  S. 

/!i4.)  The  chief  aretittifnt  of  the  foregoing  diapter  ip  betoti* 
/ttiiy  illuftrated  by  Mr.  Addifw  in  the  ^Safcr^  N*.  510.  At 
/reouent  ufe  will  be  made  of  this  ^fenratibii  conceiving  m/c^ 
of  liixgj,  I  hope  the  reader  will  escufe  my  tnmfcribinjg  fo  much 
,<of  the  aljoyeaaentioned  faper  as  is  necdlary  to  explain  iti 

'  Infinite  gocdnefs  is  of  fo  commjbjuca^Ye  a  natorv  that  i|t 
f  ftems  to  dtlight  in  the  cpnferriiig  of  exiftence^  upon  ^ftry  4^- 
^  gree  of  perceptive  beingV  Jj^t  dus  is  a  becolatioi  wliid^  f  have 
f  often  purfu.ed  with  great  pleafure  to  nmelf»  I  (hall  tnlarge  far* 

*  thcr  upon  it^  by  conudering  thatjMurt  ot^t/c^U  of  ffii^s  m^ck 

*  comes  withm  our  khowlsdge.    There  are  Tbme  living  creatures 


<  their  being  fever«d  from  the  place  where  they  grow.  There  ar« 
*  many  other  creatures  but  one  remove  from  t^ie»  tvhi.ch  have  n» 
f  other  fenfes  befides  that  of  feeling  and  tafte.  Others  have  ftill  an 
^  additional  one  of  hearing»  others  of  fmell»  and  others  of  ^gjtiu 


f  among  tbefe  is  fuch  a  different  degree  of  perfe^on»  in  the  fchfe 
f  which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in  another,  that 
f  thouslh  the  fenfe  in  di^rent  animals  be  dtmnguifhed  by  the  (anie 
*  comilion  denomination,  it  feems  almoft  of  .a  different  nature. 
1  If  after  this  we  look  ipto  the  feveral  inward  perfeHions,  canning 
f  and  fagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call  ift/hnff*,  we  ^nd  diem 
f  rifing  after  the  fame  manner  imperceptibly  one  above  another^ 
f  and  receiving  additional  improvements  stccontiiig  to  the  (j^xet 
f  in  which  they  are  ifnplanted.  This  progre^  in  nature  is  fo  very 
f  gradual,  t)iat  the  nioft  perfe^  of  an  interior  ()iecies  comes  very 
f  near  to  the  moftlmpeiied  of  that  which  is  immediately  above  it. 
f  The  exuberant  and  oyerflpwing  goodnefs  of  die  fupreme  Berng| 
f  whofs  mercy  extends  to  all  his  worlds,  is  plainly  feen,  as  I  have 
f  before  hinted  from  his  having  made  Co  little  matter,  at  leaft  what 
f  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  fwarm  with  life :  nor 

« ii 

*  To  which  we  may  add,  tuill  and  Ubertjj 
^ce  Payle's  Di^.  p.  a6o|,  16  lo. 


f;h^ni«     Pf  thi  Evil  ofOeftM.  x^| 

'  «  it  hit  goodnefs  left  feen  in  the  diveriity  than  in  themultittsde  o^ 
.f  limg  creatoret.  Had  he  only  made  one  fpeciei  of  animals, 
f  none  of  the  reft  wotild  have  enjoyed  the  happineft  of  exiftence; 

<  he  has  tberefoi^  fpecified  in  his  creation  every  degree  of  life; 
f  every  caj^city  of  being.    The  whole  chafm  in  nature,  from  A 

<  plant  to  a  nian,  it  filled  up  i^th  diverfe  kinds  of  creatures,  rifing 

<  one  over  another,  by  fuch  a  gentle  and  eafy  afcent,  that  the  littlt 
'*  tranfitions  and  deviations  from  onefpecies  to  another;  are  almoft 
«  infen'lible.    This  intermediate  fpace  is  fo  well  huibanded  and 

*  managed»  that  there  is  fcarce  a  degree  of  perfe6Upn  which  does 
'^  not  appear  ih  fome  one 'part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the  j^ood^ 
f  nefs  or  wifdom  of  tl^e  divine  Being  more  manifefted  in  this  hit 

*  proceeding  ?  There  is  a  confequence,  l^fides  thofe  I  have  already 
^  mentioned»  which  feem  verv  natoradly  djpducible  fh>m  the  fore- 

*  eoing  cpnfideratibns.  Jf  tne  fcale  of  feeing  rifes  |>y  fuch  a  regu* 
f  Far  progrefs,  fp  high  as  Inan,  we  may,  by  a  parity  pf  reaibn»  iup- 

<  pofe  that  it  ftill  proceeds  g^radually  thrbugh  thofe  belh|;i  which  ar^ 

<  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  hiin  ;  fince  there  if  ah  infinitely  greater 
«  (pace  and  room  for  .di^rent  degrees  pf  perfe^ion  )}eiween  the 

<  (upreme  being  and  man,  than  between  man  and  the  Qibft  defpica* 

*  ble  infe6(.  This  confequence  of  fo  great  a  variety  bf  being* 
f  which  are  funerior  to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is  iikferior  to  us. 

*  is  made  by  Mr.  LocU%  in  a  pafifage  which  I  i|iali  herefetdovrn, 

<  aft0'  having  premifed,  that  notwitbftanding  there  is  fdch  lnfinit4 

<  room  between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert 

<  itfelf  in,  it  is  impofiible  that  it  ihould  ever  be  filled  ui>»'finbe  theri 

<  will  be  ftill  aii  infinite  gap  or  diftance  hetween  die  higheft  crea« 

<  ted  being  and  the  power  which  produced' him  ^* 

The  fine  pafiage  there  citbd  from  Mr.  LucU^  occurs  in  the  3d 
^kof  hisEffay,  chap.6.§.ia»  '     «^ 

See  alfo  notes,  f .  and  16  • 

From  the'  foregoing  obfervation,  that  there  it  no  manner  of 
ihafwt  Or  vof^,  no  link  deficient  in  this  great  chain  of  beings,  and 
the  reafon  ofit,  it  will  abpear  extremely  pro\>able  alfo,  that  every 
diftind  order,  eveiy  clals  or  fpecies  of  them,  is  as  full  at»  the  na* 
ture  of  it  would  admit,  and  God  faw  proper,  '^here  are  (as  ou|^ 
Author  fays)  perhaps,  fo  many  in  each  clafs  as  could  exift  toge- 
ther without  fome  incon*vfnitmci  or  uneafinefs  to  each  other.  This 
is  eafily  conceivable  in  mankind,  and  may  be  in  fujperior  beings^ 
though,  for  want  of  an  exaft  knowledge  of  their  ieveral  naturei 
tjid  orders,  we  eaiinpt  ajpprehend  the  manlier  of  it,  or  conceiv^ 
how  they  affeft  oi^e  ajiotner  \  only  this  we  are  fure  of,  that  neither 
ttie  fpeciet,  nor  thb  individuals  in  each  fpecies,  can  pofiibly  ^  ih- 
$nite|  and  that  nothing  ^ut  an  impoJibtHty  in  the  natnie  of  the 
thing,  or  fbme  greater  f>r0»a;/iiiMc^,  can  reftrain  the  exercife  of 
the  power  of  God,  or  hinder  him  from  prod\icing  ftill  more  and 
more  beings  capable  of  felicitv.  When  we  begin  to  enquire  into 
the  number  of  thefe  and  the  degrees  of  their  perfe£lion,  we  foori 
lofe  ouHelves,  and  can  only  refer  all  to  the  divine  wifdom  and 
goodnefs:  From  our  previous  notices  of  which  attributes,  w^ 
have  the  higheft  reafon  co  conclude  that  every  thing  is  as  perfe^ 
as  poftible  in  iu  own  kind,  and  that  overy  fyftem  is  in  itfelf  liill 
iftd  complete,  .   V       ^.\ 
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CHAP.    IV. 
Concerning  Natural  Evil, 

^  »  ■ ■  ■  ■ ■■■■■■        ■ 

SECT.    I. 

Of  Generation  and  Corruptm. 

XT  appears  from  the  foregoing  bbfervations  A  crea- 
I    that  created  beings  muft  neceflarily  be  de-  ^^"J^^^* 
fi£Hviy  i.  e.  fome  muft  want  the    perfedions  puin  of*' 
which  others  have>  and  that  it  was  impoffi-  ♦«^  ^»*« . 
ble   for  them  to  enjoy  either  an  ablblute  or  e-  J|jj7er|'  ** 
Qual  perfection  ;  alfo,  that  there  is  no  occafion  perfeft 
tor  an  evil  principle  oppofite  to  infinite  good- 1||^"„^ 
ncfs  and  power.     And  from  hence  we  may  af- 
firm   that   God,  though   infinitely  good  and 
powerful,  could  not  feparate  things  from  the 
concomitant  evils, of  imperfection,  and  did  not 
cfteem  it  unbecoming   himfelf  to  create   the 
good,  though  that  brought   fome  evils  along 
with  it,  fo  long  as  thefe  evils  are   lefs  than 
the  good  with  which  they  are  connected.    Nor 
caa  the  creature  juftly  complain  of  its  condi- 
tion, if  it  have   not  all,  or  equal   perfection 
with  fome  others  :  fince  'twas  unneceflary  that  . 
it  Ihould  fill  the  Uation  wherein  it  was  placed^ 
or  none  at  all*    This  we  have  ihewn  fufficieetly 

M  I  think 
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I  think,  in  the  former  kind  of  evils,  viz.  thofe 

of  imperfe£lion. 

Ti^gori.        I^'  The  fame  muft  be  attempted  in   the  fe- 

gin  of       cond  kind,  viz.  the  natural.     Now,  as  aU-creat- 

things       ^^  beings  are  made  out  of  nbthinpr^  and  on  that 

fiom  mat-  &  /r     -i      •  r  i^       r        11 

ter,  is  the  account  are  necellanly  miperfett;  lo  all  natu- 
•  fonrcc  of  j-al  things  have  a  relation  to,  or  arife  from  matter^ 
eviU.^as  and. on  this  account  are  ncccffarily  fubjeded 
ih-iriife  to  natural  evils :  nor  is  the  rife  of  all  created 
Iw  "°  beings  from  nothing  a  more  fruitful  and  cer- 
the  canic  tain  caufe  of  the  evils  of  imperfeftion,  than 
of  thofe  of  i-hcj-ifj-  of  all  natural  things  from  matter  is  of  all 
lT6?ionf.    natural  evils.  (E.)  If  therefore  we  canlhew  that 

thefe 

NOTES. 

CE.)  The  obje6lion  againft  thispofiiion  ftands  tfa<i9.  Not  on- 
ly gencation  and  corruption  are  natural  evilt,  but  likewife 
pain!^  of  body  and  diflatisfaflion  of  mind,  difappointments  of 
appetite  and  death.  Now  it  is  ni.-inifelt  that  all  materia]  beings 
are  not  fnbje^t  to  the/e,  particulars  man  in  paradife  as  to  hit 
bo(U  wa^  material,  and  yet  free  from  death,  and  all  natural  e* 
vils  ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  bit  (fed  tn  heaven.  Since  there- 
fotc  material  beings  mav  be  free  from  all  natural  evils,  it  follows 
that  ihey  aie  not  i;ccefl"irily  fuhjf^^  to  fiich  becaufe  they  are  ma- 
terial, and  confequcr.tly  we  mult  look  for  another  origin  of  na* 
tuial  evils  diitmi^  fiom  matter. 

The  aniwer  10  this  o>je6^ion,  that  feems  to  Have  (b  great  forct 
in  it,  is  not  difficult.  '  I  is  manifcd  from^ihe  book  that  when  it 
affirms  all  mattiial  brings  are  liable  to  natural  evih,  it  it  not 
mtant  that  they  ai^  always  nf^ually  aflpefted  by  them,  but  that 
they  are  ca^)able  of  being  (o  affc«5>ed  at  certain  times,  and  incer* 
tain  circumltances  j  and  vet  their  circiimtUnces  may  perhaps  be 
fo  ordered  that  they  ftiall  be  always  free  from  ihem. 

For  example,  mnn  in  paradife  was  naturally  mortal,  and 
though  we  do  not  know  what  forr  of  body  he  had,  yet  we  are  fure 
that  he  had  an  appetite  to  eat  and  drink,  and  needed  ihtfe  to  fup- 
port  him. 

How  then  rould  he  aVoi.l  pain,  diTpppointment  of  appetite, 
and  death  ?  I  anfwcr  by  bein^  placed  in  fuch  circumllances  that 
he  ftioutd  always  have  fufficient  piovifion  ready  to  fatisfy  his 
hunger  and  thirft,  and  fuch  knowledge  of  all  things  that  could 
hurt  him,  that  he  might  cafily  avoid  them.  His  blood  was  io* 
flamable  then  as  well  as  now,  and  confequently  he  was  fubjcft 
to  a  fever.  His  limbs  might  l>e  hioken  and  di>join^d  then  at 
well  as  now,  and  that  mulldifahle  him  to  manage  his  hunnefsy 
and  difappointa  natural  appetite  of  movin*  where  his  occaliont 
required.  But  God  gave  him  the  tree  of  life  as  a  remedy  againU 
all  natural  diitempers  and  decays  of  body,  and  either  fuch  a  pro- 

fpdft 
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thefe  evils  are  foneceflarilyconnedled  with  this  * 
origin  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  from  it, 
it  follows  that  the  ftrufture  of  the  world  either 
ought  not  to  have  been  framed  at  all,  or   that 
thefc  evils   mull   have  been  tolerated  without 
any  imputation  on  the  d  vine  power  and  good - 
nefs.     But  it  is  better  that  they  fhobld   be  as 
they  are,  fince  they  could  not  be  more  perfedt. 
Let  us  examine  the  particular  forts  of  natural 
evils,  and  if  there  be  nothing  in  them  which 
could  be  removed  without   greater  danger  to 
nature,  and  introducing'a  larger  train  of  evils, 
the    divine    goodnefs   may   fecurely   applaud 
itfelf,  fince  it  has  omitted  no  manner  of  good 
M  2  nor 

NOTES. 

fpe5l  of  what  could  hurt  hFrn  as  might  cnaWc  him  to  avoid  the 
occtrion*  br  clfe  if  that  happened  he  was  refiored  by  the  ufe  of 
the  fame  tree  of  life.  Aftei  all  it  doth  not  appear  from  fcrip- 
fure,  that  man  in  his  innocency  was  fecore  from  all  natural  evils, 
but  buly  from  fuch  as  might  depriue  him  of  life»  or  make 
that  life  uncomfortable  to  him.  If  any  divines  have  gone 
farther  it  is  mere  conjecture,  and  no  part  either  of  the 
fiith  taught  in  fcripture.  or  conveyed  to  us  by  the  catholic 
church.  The  author  of  Hie  origin  of  evil  has  given  his 
thoughts  coiKerning  the  eftace  of  our  firft  parents  more  fully 
in  a  difcourfe  on  Gen.  ii".  17.  Where  he  founds  himfelf  on 
the  word  of  God  and  fpealcs  conformablv  to  the  ftrnfe  of  the 
primitive  and  reformed  chuithes,  but  it  were  too  long  to  in- 
fert  here.* 

From  What  has  been  faid  already  I  fuppofe  it  is  manifeil,  that 
thehappinefs  of  man  in  paradife  is  (\o  argument  a^inlt  the  poH- 
tionin  the  book,  that  all  thingi  material  are  liable  to  natural 
eviis,  to  corruption  and  dilfolution  f  and  if  united  ro  a  (pirittiaf 
fublitnce  that  ha«  fenfe  or  reafon,  they  make  it  likewife  capable 
of  pain,  and  of  thediHatisfaAion  that  arifes  from  the  difappoint* 
nent  of  appetites. 

A»  to  the  Meffed  in  heaven,  their  cafe  is  much  more  eafy  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  I  think  thofe  >Aords  of  the  4th  ch.  f.  3. 
fuhf.  ft.  are  fufHcient.     *  I  anfwer,  thele  bodies  are  not  therefore 

*  immortal,  becaufe  they  are  naturally  incorruptible  (for  that 
«  wotild  be  inconfirtent  with  the  nnturc  of  that  matter  where- 

*  of  they  are  compofed)  but  becaufe  they  are  put  into  fuch 
«  places  and  circumftances  by  the  deity,    that    they  can  even 

*  with  picafure  forefee,  and  prevent  all  fuch  thii^gt  as  tend  tO 
«  introduce  t\\)\tT  nrruption  or  pain,^  I  am  apt  to  think  theob- 
ftAor  either  never  read,  or  did  ngt  confider  thii  when  he  midl 
thcob|e6lioo« 

*  Set  xhtftrmon  wtwtxtd^ 
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nor  {admitted  any  evil  which  could  poffibly  ht 
prevented^  i.  e.  hath  done  in  every  thing  what 
Matfcris   wasbeft. 

ufeiefs  ex  III.  God  has  accomplifhed  this  in  the  creft* 
have'^  tion  o(  matter^  as  we  faid  before,  nor  has  he 
tion.  been  lefs  beneficent  in  what  relates  to  the  motwM 
of  matter.  In  the  firft  place,  matter,  though 
in  itfelf  unadkive,  is  neverthelefs  capable  of 
action,  viz.  local  motion,  which  is  thead:iQQ  that 
belongs  to  matter.  But  'tis  better  that  it  fhould 
aft  as  far  as  it  is  capable,  than  be  entirely  ftill 
and  iluggifh  :  if  it  were  without  motion,  rigid 
and  fixed  in  the  fame  place,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive what  benefit  it  could  be  of  either  to  itfelf 
or  any  thing  elfe  :  but  when  it  is  put  into  mo- 
tion, it  may  be  of  ufe,  as  is  plain  from  experi- 
ence ;  though  not  always  without  a  mixture  of 
evils  :  but  action  is  atteris  parH^us,  preferable 
to  inadivity  ;  it  is  therefore  agreeable  to  the 
divine  goodnefs  to  produce  motion  in  matter, 
if  the  good  arifing  from  thence  do  not  ovcr- 
ballance  the  evil,  and  fo  long  as  no  evils  afo- 
permitted  which  are  feparable  from  morion, 
nor  fuch  as  can  afFed:  fpirits,  which  are  purely 
immaterial. 


Such  mo-  IV-  Now,  if  it  be  granted  that  God  could, 
tion  wa^  confidently  with  his  goodnefs,  both  create  mat- 
Id  in"^^'^  /^r  and  put  it  into  motionj  it  neceflfarily  follows 
mi'-r,  a.  that  its  motions  muft  interfere  with  one  ano- 
mii^iu  fc-  |.|^^^^  i£  yQ^j  f<jy  ^j^at  matter  micht  move  uni- 
i  r  j.ui.  form) V  and  all  together,  either  m  z  direR  line 
li»  r  he  or  \circley  and  the  contrariety  of  motions  by 
nnuui  that  means  be  prevented  :  I  anfwer,  the  whole 
CO  r.:p  mafs  of  matter  would  be  no  lefs  rigid  and  ufe- 
bodi  8^  '^^^  with  fuch  a  motion  as  this,  than  if  itwere 
entirely  at  reft;  it  would  neither  be  more  fit 
for  animals,  nor  more  adapted  to  the  ufes  which 

it 
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it  now  anfwers.     Such  a  motion  therefore  was 
to  be  excited  in  it,  as  would   feparate   it  into 
parts,  make  it  fluid,  and  render  it  an  habita- 
tion fit  for  animals.     But  that   could   not  be 
without  contrariety  of  motion,  as  any  one  that 
thinks  of  it  at  all  will  perceive  :  and  if  this  be 
ODCC   admitted  in  matter^  there  necelTarily  fol- 
lows  a    divijion  and   iijparily  of  parts,  cbjking 
and  oppofitioHj  comminution^  concretion   arid  repulfi" 
wtf  and  all  thofe  evils  which  we  behold   in  ge^ 
eration  ^and  corruption.    God  could  indeed  have 
removed  all  thefe  from  matter,  by  taking  a- 
way  its  motion,  but  they  are  either  to  be  tole- 
rated, or  matter  muft  remain   fixed  and  im- 
moveable in   the  fame  fituation.    Some  may 
alk,  why  God  would  not  produce  fuch  motion 
in  matter  as  might-render  all  its  concretions 
fo  pcrfeft  as  not  to  be  liable  to  dijfolution  or  cor- 
nation.    For  fince  the  power  of  God  is  infinite, 
nothing  on  his  fide   hinders  this  from  being 
done ;  what  hinders   therefore  on  the  fide  of 
matter?     \    anfwer,    its  motion  and  divijihillty. 
For  if  you  fuppofe  any  fort  of  morion  in  mat- 
teff  it  muft  neceffarily  be  either  ufelefsj  as  we 
faid  before,  or  in  oppojite  directions.     The  mu- 
tual clafhing  of  thefe  concertions  could  there- 
fore not  be  avoided,  and  as  they  ftrike   upon 
one  another,  whether  wc  fuppofe  them  hard  or 
foft,  a  concuflion  of  the  parts  and  a  fcparation 
from  each  other  would  be  neceffarily  produc- 
ed :  but  a  fcparation  or  diffipation  of  the  parts 
is  corruption.      This    therefore    could    nor  be 
avoided  without  violence*  done  to   the  laws  of 
motion   and    the    nature     of    mattti.        For 
to    hinder    moveable      things      from      ever 
interfering,     and    the    parts    which    arc   na- 
turally   fcparable    from    ever    feparating   by 
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mutual  impulfes,  would  xeqmvt  z  perpetual  mi^ 
racle.  {%$.) 

V.  Secondly, 

NOTES. 

(%$»)  That  is,  there  could  be  no  general  pre  eftahliihed  la/ws 
of  nature,  but  God  muft  continually  inrerpofe  and  effcA  every 
thing  by  hit  own  dire<^\  and  immediate  power  :  the  bad  confe- 
quenccs  of  which  arc  very  obvious.  There  could  be  no  aris^^ 
or  fcienctSt  or  Jkill  or  in(iufiry  \  no  regular  methods  of  pro- 
viding for  our  bodies,  or  improving  our  minds  in  the  know*, 
ledge  of  things.  All  which  evidently  prcfuppofe  and  are  entirely 
founded  on  fcuqe  fettled,  certain  laws  of  the  uoiverfe  difcover- 
ablebyuf. 

As  a  farther  anfwer  to  the  quellion,  why  doea  the  Deity  tic 
bimlelf  down  to  general  laws  \  the  following  confideration  fecmt 
worth  attending  to. 

Without  Tome  general  laws  there  cet^ld  have  been  no  place 
for  the  exercife  of  divine  wil'dom  and  contrivance  in  the  creation 
of  the  wprld  \  or,  at  Icalt,  no  fach  wildom  would  have  been 
vifible  to  u<:.  Wherein  does  the  contrivance  we  fo  much  ad- 
mire in  the  folar  fyllem  confilt,  but  in  fuch  a  proportion  and  diC* 
polition  of  the  leveral  bodies,  which  compoie  that  rvftem»  with 
regard  to  their  relative  diltances,  velocities,  orbits,  &c.  ib  as 
to  be  i'uftained  in  their  regular  couiTes  by  the  influence  of  9n§ 
general  law  of  giavitation,  and  thereby  to  produce  the  parricul«r 
purpolcf  intended  b\  them  in  due  confiltency  with  this  law  \ 
Had  there  been  no  iuch  law.  or  had  not  the  Deity  confined  him* 
fclf  to  it  in  thf  formation  of  ihis  f  ftem,  there  would  have  been 
no  wife  contiivance  for  us  to  appreliend  and  admire.  All  art, 
or  lb  f^r  as  we  have  an>  idea  of  art,  confiits  m  making  thebeft 
of  certain  pie  eliahlifhei  geneial  law?,  towards  the  effe^ing  Tome 
pjiticular  purpofc.  When  a  mechanic  fits  down  to  provide  a  ma- 
chine  for  fqme  particular  ufe,  he  has  feveral  materials  before 
him  endowed  with  certain  geneial  piopeiiies,  which  it  is  not  in 
hi<  power  to  alter  i  his  ingenuity  then  appears  in  convening 
tbefe  general  properties  to  his  purpo/e,  and  in  fuiroouiuipg  (he 
impediments  v^h  ch  the  lame  properties  calt  in  his  way.  Had 
there  been  no  (uch  fx^d  pioperties  to  deal  with,  or  had  he  been 
able  to  alter  and  lufpend  them  at  his  pleafure,  (here  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  his  ingenuitx  to  exert  itfelf. 

All  cafes  into  whicli  art  or  ingenuity  enter,  pre-fuppofe  cer- 
tain principles  to  be  fixed  and  unalterable  and  to  produce  theclTeA 
intended  out  of  thefe  general  pnnci|)!es,  and  m  confilfency  with 
thefc  la^^vs,  is  the  very  thing  it)  which  'he  ait  or  ingenuity  arc 
exettedand  may  he  diicpveied.  A$  t1ii«  istfue  of  all  contrivances, 
•.)f  whi.h  -(  have  any  knowled::>e,  it  fcems  applicable  to  the  di* 
t.n:  Cm  «init  (11  the  pioduiMions  of  natore.  In  the  work  of  crea» 
^  •  -y,  Ar  -11  roncrive  tlit- divine  will,  o  have  fiift  of  all  fixed  up- 
'!W;-,«."-  'n«ral  ruks,  that  is,  to  •  nve  impancd  to  the  fuh- 
Tt  mrt  s  ;  r  .  mo;,  ai  l^v  him  c*  itain  common  pioperties  fas  attrap- 
'ior,  ''.'  .  '--action,  electricity,  &c.  to  matter^  and  to 
!uvt:  la:  ,v.c.'.u'  iiicie  to  certain  DniveiTal  laws  t  and  then  ihe  pro- 
blem 
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V.  Sccondfy,  Since  it  is  proper  that  matter  Motiou 
fliould  be  put  into    motion,  'tis   better  that  Ta'in'jaw»' 
this  ihould  be  done  according  to   fome  cer-  t^nds 
tain  laws  and    in   an  orderly  courfe,  than  at  IV°^^  '°^ 
random,  and  as  it  were  by  chance.  For  by  this  vation  of 
means  the  fyftemscompofed  of  matter  will  have  '^ings 
both  more  durable  and  more   regular  periods,  wc.e  left 
The  evil  arifing  from  matter  was,  we  faid,  the  »'  random 
jarring  of  elements  ;  from  h,ence   comes   this  Go7di. 
corruption  and   diflblution,  inftability  and  vi-  itnhuted 
ciffitude.     It  may  be  furprizing,  that  all  thefe  ^°^'"  '"• 
Ihould  proceed  from  a   ftable,  fixed  and  uni-  fyitJ 
form  good.     But  we  have  made  it  appear  that 
matter  could  not  move  at  all  without  thefe, 
and   it  was  more  eligible  that  the  world  ihould 
be  liable  to  them,  than  deftitute  of  animals. 
And  that  thefe  evils  Ihould  not  multiply  beyond 
ncceffity  the  divine  goodnefs  has  taken  care, 
by  reftraining  its  motion,  under  certain  laws, 
fo  as  to  make  it  fteady,  and'^as  conftant  as  could 
be  ;  fo  that  the  machines  compofed  of  it  might 
be  as  little  fhocked  with  contrary  motions  as 
poffible^  and  endure  for  a  long  time;  nay  fome 
N  4 

NOTES. 

blcm  waihow  to  produce  fuch  a  world  as  thit  it  out  of  thefe 
fame  princi(>Us  and  in  confiftency  with  thefe  laws.  Here  was 
room  for  fupieme  wifdom  and  contrivance.  And  fo  oftm  as  we 
can  trace  any  particular  phenomenon  to  a  general  principlr-,  and 
difcern  the  circuit  by  vwhich  that  principle  i»  made  to  brir^  about 
the  effiect  in  confiftcncy  with  the  laws  to  which  the  fame  principle 
it  fubjected,  we  are  faid  to  comprehend  the  contrivance,  and  are 
ready  to  atlcnowltdge  thecontriver*s  wifdom. 

Why  the  preiient  laws  of  nature  fhould  have  been  eftablifhed 
in  preference  to  all  others,  we  |>erhapscan  give  no  account ;  but 
we  may  affis^n  the  above  among  other  realbns  for  rttablifhmg 
foipe  general  rules  in  nature;  and  the  prffcnt  la^s  having  once 
been  eHablifhed,  we  can  dtlcern  the  conftimmatc  (kill  and  addrefs 
of  the  creator  in  converting  thmi  to  the  production  of  fuch  a 
variety  of  very  benencial  effects.  Concerning  the  neceffity  of 
theprefent  laws  of  motion,  and  the  fitnefs  oft  hem  to  attain  the 
«tended  piupjfcs,  fee  Dr.  7»  Clarke  on  natural  ruily  p.  f  a,  &c. 
and  150,  158. 
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of  them  in  certain  places  and  citcumftances 
for  ever.  For  if  no  parcels  of  matter  were  di» 
fe&ed  by  any  certain  and  determinate  rule, 
fuch  a  confufed  motion  would  jumble  every 
thing  together,  nor  could  any  thing  laft  for 
ever  fo  ihort  a  time.  On  this  account  God  ef- 
tabliihed  certain  laws  of  motion,  and  perpetual 
rules  ;  and  framed  the  great  mafs  of  beings 
into  certain  machines  and  fyftems,  which  have 
fuch  ap  exaA  correfpondence  as  to  contribute 
their  mutual  affiftance  towards  preferv;ng  the 
tnocion  and  order  prefcribed  by  th^  deity.  (  F) 
Neither  was  it  c<mvenient  that  matter  j(bould 
every  where  confift  of  the  fame  kind  of  parts  ( 
but  rather  that  it  fliould  be  in  one  place  very 
^uid,  fimilar  and  homogeneous,  fuch  as  we 
""    believe  the  Miber  to  be;  in.andther,   Iblid 

and 

NOTES. 

(t)  *Tt8  obiected  that  the  author  avoids  the  chief  difltculty, 
and  which  ftood  rtioft  in  need  of  an  anfwer.  For  be  fuppo(n 
certain  generalUwt  upon  the  clkabliftiment  whereof  efiUsnua 
neceflarily  invade  t^e  worki  of  God  ;  but  he  doe«  not  tell  us  why 
God  eft'nbli /heel  thefe  laws,  which  muft  bring  lb  .i^reat  evils  along 
with  them:  could  not  an  omnipotent,  all-knowing  and  abfolute- 
\j  good  God  have  mzdc  other  laws  free  from  all  theje  defects  ? 
Why  did  he  bind  himfelf  to  fuch  univerfal  rules  ?  Could  he 
not  have  inttrpofed  his  omnipotence  and  difpenfed  with 
^he(e  Jaws»  and  thereby  prevented  every  evil  which  would 
arife  fiom  th"  obfervancc  of  them?  The  author  ia  filent  on 
this  head. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  author  had  thefe  difficulties  in  view» 
and  has  ^iven  a  proper  reply  to  each.  Wherever  he  has  menti- 
.->ntd  »ny  univcrlal  law,  he  (hews  that  it  arifes  from  the  very  na- 
ture ^m\  co:;llituiion  of  things,  and  that  a  better  could  not 
polTiMs  be  «nade,  nor  one  which  is  more  neceflary  for  the  pte- 
rr.vati'jp  of  ihriie  beings  to  which  it  is  given  :  and  that  it  could 
1  ot  be  dilpenred  with,  at  leaft  fre<)uently,  without  detrtnient  to 
t»)t:  whoJ»i*. 

If  ti'.rrifoi call  the  fault  mil il  needs  be  laid  upon  God  $  vet  he 
;;  no:  be  Mimed  for  /ixin^j:  i\yc\\  girncral  law»,  hut  rather  for 
r.skmi^  f.cli  imptfifect  creatures,  whtch  nrceiTarily  required  thefe 
liWfi  mil  w'-re  incapable  of  betier.  This  is  the  true  ftaie  of  the 
»V!' il^>n,  and  of  this  the  amhor  ha«  alfo  given  an  account  in  thf 
for<:£;uing  chapter.     See  note  ^b.^ 

•  See  c.  5.  ^  5.  fnbf.  3. 
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and  compact,  as  the  earth  is,  and  perhaps 
the  ftars;  in  another,  mixed  with  heteroge- 
neous particles,  luch  as  we  find  the  air  and 
water. 

VL  We  muft  confefs  that  fuch  a  mafs  as  it  appear» 
the   earth  is,  feems  not  fo  beautiful  or  (o  fit  ^^®J"  ^'^^^ 
for  motion,  as  the  pure  fluid  ^ther  ;  'tis  alfo  phcmlme- 
more  liable  to  corruption  and  changes;  yet  it  na,»hatihe 
is  moft  certain  that  the  earth  Was   not  con- |j;*^**|J^'i.**^ 
ftituted   in  this  manner  for   no  reafon  at  all,  verfeare 
or  unneceflarily  :  perhaps  the  mundane  fyftem  ''^^jf  ^ 
could  no  more  confift  without  thefe  folid  maf-  fui. 
feg,  than  the  human  body  without  bones.     No 
fober  man  doubts  but  God  could  have  difpofed 
Xh\%  material  world  into  other  fyftems  ;  and  of 
what  kind  foevcr  thefe  had  been,  our  reafon 
could  never  have  comprehended  the  contrivance 
of  them.     For,  fince  our  planetary  fyftem  is  in- 
coiqprehenfible  to  u^,  much  more  will  the  fa- 
bric of  the  whole  univerfe  be  fo ;  but  as  far  as 
wc  do  underftand  the   difpofition  of  it,  all   is 
well,  elegant  and  beautiful  :    and   if,  among 
all   the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  were  only 
acquainted  with   light,    that   would   Ihew   us 
the  juft   and    admirable  ftrufture   of  it.      It 
is   reafonable  therefore   to  believe  that  this  is 
the  very  beft,  and  attended  with  the  leaft  in- 
convcniencies. 

VII.  You'll  fay  that  fome  particular  things  "^'V** 
might  have  been  better.     But,    fince  you  do  thJi  m«- 
not  thoroughly  underftand  the  whole,  you  have  »"  might 
no  right  to  affirm  thus  much.     We  have  much  buted" Into 
greater  reafon  to  prefume  that  no  one  part  of  it  better  (y. 
could    be    changed    for  the    better,  without  '**'"* 
greater  detriment  to  the  reft,  which  it  would  d"  noiT 
either  be  inconfiftent  with,  or  disfigure  by  its  «hor'ughly 
difproportion.*     For  we  have  Ihewn  before,  ft^p^'j^c 

prefent. 
X  Su  note  a 8. 

that 
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that  all  manner  of  inconveniencies  could   not 
be  avoided,    becaufe   of  the  imperfeftion   of 
matter,  and  the^nature  of  motion.     That  ftate 
of  things  was  therefore  preferable,    which  was 
attended  with  the   feweft  and  leaft  inconveni- 
encies/   And  who  but  a  very  harih,  indifcreet 
perfon  will  affirm   that  God  has  not  actually 
made  choice  of  this  ?  Nay,  who  can  do  it  with 
any  Ihadow  of  reafon,  unlefs  he  thoroughly  un-  . 
derftands  both  this  and   that  other   which   he 
would  prefer  to  it  ?  Whoever  pronounces  upon 
them  before  this,  gives  fentence  before  he  has 
looked  into  the  caufe,  and  is  at  the  fame   time 
bbth  a  partial  and  an  incompetent  judge. 

It  concerned- us  the  more  to  have  this  well 
explained,  that  being  convinced  of  the  con- 
Venice  or  meliority  of  thi  whole  material  fyftem, 
we  may  more  eafily  perceive  the  origin  of  tbofe 
evils  which  neceuarily  follow  from  the  cm- 
trariety  of  motion  and  the  carnation  of  things. 


SECT 
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SECT-     II. 


Concerning  Animals  and  the  F^a- 
riety    of  them. 


SINCE  matter   is  not    felf-confcious,    nor  ^  ^  ^ 
able  to  enjoy  itfelf,  nor  capable  of  receiv- t^oe»  not 
ing  any  benefit  from  itfelf,  it  follows  that  it  ^^I'^l^t 
was  not  made   for   itfelf,  but   for  fomething  for  its 
elfe,  to  which    it    was    to    be    fubfervient  in  «^"  f?'^.« 
fenfation,  thought  or  fruition.     We  find   by  not'fJiV'' 
experience  that  matter  can  be  thus  ferviccable  confcious, 
to  a  thinking  being,  though  ftupid   and  infen- '^"^J^j^j^*' 
fible  itfelf:  'tis  probable  therefore  that  God  de-  n^ncd  for 
figned  and  directed  all  matter  to  this  end  as  ^^^  "f* 
far  as  was  poflSble»     Hence  comes   the  union  maL"/' 
of  fenfibie  and  thinking  beings  with  the  par- 
ticles of  matter,  as  we  experience  in  ourfelves. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  its   parts,  as  far 
as  the  order  and  conftitution  of  things  allow- 
ed.    There  is  nothing  therefore   in  vain,  no- 
thing idle,  nor  any  region  without  its  animals. 
For  fuppofing,  as  we  faid,  fo  many  pure  fpi- 
rits  feparate  from  matter,  to  be  made  as  were 
convenient  ;  as  thefe  occupy  no  place  *,  there 

•  See  note  7, 

would 
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would  be  no  lefs  room  for  other  thinking  fen- 
fible  fubftances  that  flood  in  need  of  matter 
for  the  exercife  of  their  faculties,  gnd  enjoy- 
ment of  themfelves,  which  for  the  future  let 
us  cally^^  {G*) 

II.  Now 

NOTES. 

(G.)  The  author  has  endeavoured  lo  account  for  this  'variety 
ofcieaturesin  the  foilowinji*  manner.  All  beings  couid  not  be 
placed  in  the  fame  degree  of  happineA,  or  in  the  fame  oider  of 
perfection, neither  conh4  ofafl  ttie  fame  order  be  in  the  (ame  dc« 
gree,  or  enjoy  the  fame  conveniencies.  The  good  of  the  whole 
'  would  not  allow  it.     Fur  initance,  fuppofe   a   certain    order   of 

intcTligtnt  creatures  -maule  h^-  God,  which  have  a  miituai  inter- 
coarfvi  and  Itand  in  need  df  each  othets  aiTiftance  to  promote 
,  the  common  happinel'a,  i»Kich  rhey  areoMi|^1  to  promote  with 
united  powers  and  fhclinations.  *Tis  platHi  tliat  there's  anecef- 
fity  for  government  among  them  ;  for  as  they  have  appetites  and 
choice,  and  a  limited  underftanding,  *tis  impoflible  for  them  to 
admintjrter  the  affairs  of  the  public  (m  which  the  good  of  all 
confiils^  by  the  fame  means,  at  the  lame  time,  and  with  anoint 
endeavour,  wirthout  deirolving  a  right  to  «detcrfnine  th«fet^ngt 
on  fome  one  or  rooi  e  |>errons.  Whence  arifirs  a  neoeffity  for  rule 
or  government  among  fuch  reafonable  creatures.  Nor  could  it  be' 
avoided  where  there  isr  both  a  mutual  int^rconrfe  and  a  limited 
nnderllanding.  Oji  which  acC4Mint\the  fame  it  obfervable  among 
the  angels  themfelves.  But  now  *tis  plain,  that  ihofe  who  hap- 
pen to  have  this  government  over  fuch  as  are  naturally  their 
equals,  are  in  better  crrcuroflances  with  regard  to  externals, 
than  thofe  which  have  only  the  honour  ^obeying.  They  may 
with  greater  certainty  and  eafe»  and  in  more^cafes,  obtain  their 
ends,  effeA  their  ct.oice,  and  accomplifh  their  defires  (i.  i.  he 
happy ^  than  thofe  which  are  obliged  lo  pgitpone  the  grati6cati* 
on  of  their  fenl'ts  and  the  extcuiion  of  their  defigns,  and  abfo- 
lutely  conform  thtmlelves  to  another's  will,  Which  thry  mult 
nece(farily  do  who  are  fulvjeit  to  the  rule  of  others.  And  yet  it 
is  impoHile  that  this  fliould  be  every  one\  lot.  *Tii  iuDpoifible 
all  Ihould  be  rulers  and  none  ('ubje£ls. 

From  this  example  we  fee  how  the  relations  whieh  creatnrei 
have  to  one  another,  may  put  a  reftraint  even  on  infinite  power, 
fo  that  it  will  be  a  contiadi^^ion  for  them  while  they  keep  the 
nature  \%hi.:h  the>  have  at  prefcnt,  to  be  in  fome  refpe^ls  other- 
wife  difpofed  than  thev  now  are,  nor  can  all  of  the  fame  order 
be  gratified  with  the  f^i.e  conveniencies.  Fiom  hence  it  foUowa 
either  that  a  God  of  infinite  wiidom  and  goudnefs,  is  obliged 
by  thcfe  attributes  to  rettr.iin  bis  power  from  cieating  any  fnch 
creatures,  or  that  he  mnit  ^iii-^n  thnn  Nations  very  dittant  from 
the  higheft  happinef's  which  they  are  capable  of.  Hence  alfo  it 
appears,  why  all  thinj:s  do  not  anfwer  every  onc*s  appetite. 
Why  are  we  not  enriched  with  a»  snany  benifi'.s  as  the  capa- 
city of  our  nature  i'ecius  to  requiic.     For  though   the  infinite 

good- 
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11.  Now,  fince  the  ftructure  of  this  vifiblc  jj^]/,'^'^ 
world  confiftof  various  bodies,  viz.  pure  jE- animals 
thcr.  Air,  Earth,  isic.  'tis  highly  probable,  as  vary  ac- 
we   faid  before,    that  each  ot    thcfe    has  its  j^^^^^jfi^jy 
proper  inhabitants,  viz.  by  the  union  of  fouls  of  thofe 
with   parcels  of  matter.     Without  fuch   an  u-  '^^[^!^^ 
nion,  wc  cannot  comprehend  how  there  Ihould  they  are 
be  either  ^Ethereal   or  Aerial   animals.     For  ^«^«^'n^ti  '<> 
the  mod  fluid  bodies  if  not  united  to   an  im- therefore 
material  foul,  or  compared  together,  would  the  Mthet 
be  immediately  diflblved,  and   every   blaft  of  f^^^,j^^^^ 
wind  would  diffipate  fuch  animals  :  either  then  babiiiry 
thefe  vaft  fields  of  air  or  a&ther  muft  be  entire-  ^^^^  ^^^'^\ 
ly    deftitute  of  inhabitants,  which   very  few  hablum^ 
will   believe,  who  behold  every  clod  of  earth  »'«  ^^11  as 
{locked  with  animals ;  or  furniflied  after  fome  '^®  ^*''*** 
fuch     manner    as    we  conjedture^    (^6.)      If 

you 

NOTES. 

goodnefi  of  God  encoura&ei  ui  to  promiTe  ourfeUet  thus  much» 
yet  wifdom  and  )u(^ice  let  bounds  as  it  were  to  his  ^roodncfs 
ind  Ihew  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  detrimeiu  to  the 
whole}  that  either  this  inconvenience  muft  be  tolerated,  0( 
ro  fuch  creatures  made;  and  that  it  was  better  not  togivefome 
fo  great  a  degree  of  happinefs  as  their  narures  -  might  receivei 
than  that  a  whole  fpecies  of  beings  (hould  be  wanting  to  the 
world. 

J  f  it  be  aflced  why  God  did  not  make  this  r(>ecies  in  another  and 
mort  perfefl  manoer,  h  as  to  be  free  from  this  inconvenience, 
I  anfwer,  that  then  it  would  have  belonged  to  another  f^iecies,  * 
and  been  of  a  different  order  of  creatures  i.  and  I  fiippofe  aa 
many  of  the  fpecies  to  be  made  already  as  the  fylif'm  would 
admit,  but  that  there  was  Itill  room  for  thtfe  inferior  ones, 
which  mull  neccflaiily  have  had  the  nature  they  now  are  of, 
or  none  at  all,  as  has  been  often  laid,  and  I'm  unwillingly  ob- 
liged to  repeat  it, 

(16.)  Wc  have  a  beautiful  defcription  of  our  author*t  cott-  v/ 

{e6)ure  in  the  SfeSatOTt  No.  519.  which  defnves  a   place  here. 

*  If  we   confider  thofe  parts   of  the  materia)  world   which  lie 

*  the  nearett  to  us,  and  are  therefore  fubje^^  to  our  obfervati- 

*  ons  and  enquiries,  it  is  amazing  to  confider  the  infinity  of  ani* 
'  mals  with  vvhich  it  is  flocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled} 

*  every  green  leaf  fwarms  with  inhabitants,     There  is  fcarce  4 

*  Hngle  humour  in  the  b«dy  of  man,  or  of  any  other  animal, 
'  in  which  our  glaffes  do  not  difcover  myriads  of  living  crea« 
'  tures.     The  fuiface  of  animals  it  alio  covered  with' other  ant» 

'*  mall 
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you     fay,        here's     room,    for  '  pure      fpi- 
rits.      I  anfvver  ;    fince  thefe   do   not   fill    up 
place,  nor   have  any  relation  to   it,    *tis   the 
fame  thing   wherever   they   be,  and  material 
fubftances  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them : 
it   is  not  therefore  ncceffary  to   fuppofe  fuch 
large  trafts  of  air  or  aether  void  of  animals,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  thefe,  for  which  it 
would  be  no  lefs  commodious,  if  replenished 
with,  than   if  deftitute  of  animals.     If  then 
.  this  be  granted  us,  we  may   affirm   that  there 
is  las  great  variety  of  fotls,  as  of  animals  ;  and  ^ 
that  it  is  one  fpecies  which  exerts  its  operati- 
ons by  the  help  of  aetherial  matter,  and  ano- 
ther 

NOTES. 

*  malt,  «Hrich  are  in  the  fame  manner  the  bafis  of  other  animals 

*  that  live  upon  it  j  nay,  we  find  in  the  raoft  folid  bodies,  as  in 

*  marble  itfeif,  innumerable  cells  and  cavities  that  are  crowded 

*  with  fuch  tmpercetible  inhabitants,  as. are  too   little  for  the 

*  naked  eye  to  difcover.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the 

*  more  bulky  parts  of  nature,  we  fge  the  Teas,  lakes  and  rivers, 

*  teeming  with  numberlefs  kinds  of  living  creatures  :  we   find 

*  every  mountain  and  marfli,  wildernefs  and  wood,  plentifully 

*  ftocked  with  birds  and  bealts,  and  every  part  of  matter  afford- 

*  ing  proper  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  for  the  livelihood  of 
'  mtiltitudes  which  inhabit  it.     The  author  of  the  PluraUtj^  of 

*  Worldj  draws  a  very  good  argument  from    this  confideiation, 

*  for  the  peopling  of  tvtry  planet  \  as  indeed  it  feemt  very  pro- 

*  bable  from  the  analogy  of  reafon,  and  that  if  no  part  of  matter 

*  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  lies  warte  and  ufelefs,    ihofe 

*  great  bodies  which  are  at  fuch  a  diitance  from  ut,  fhould  not 

*  be  defart  and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that  they   fhould    be  fur* 

*  nifhed  with  beings  ad.ipted  ro  their  refpeflive  fttuationt.     Ex* 

*  iftence  is  a  blefring  to  thofe  beings  only   which  are   endowed 

*  with  perception,  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away  up«n  dead 

*  matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  beings  which 
<  are  confcious  of  their  exigence.     Accordingly  we  find  from 

*  the  bodies  which  lie  under  our  obfcrvation,  that  matter  it  only 

*  mad|  as  the  bafis  and  fupport  of  animals,  and  there  is  no  more 
(  of  the  one   than   what   is   neceifary  for-  the  exigence  of  the 

*  other/  See  alfo  Dr.  Scotft  works,  vol.  a.  difc.  15.  p. 
308,  &f.  fol.  How  clofely  the  vegetable  and  animal  king* 
doms  are  united  may  be  feen  in  the  authors  referred  to  in  app* 
to  <onJiderations  on  the  theory  of  religion,  N.  K.  p.  4x9,  5th  • 
edit.  Nay,  that  a  chain  of  animal  life  and  fome  degree  of  per- 
ception is  probably  continued  through  the  whole  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingrdomt  See  Prof.  Watfotft  Effay  on  the  Aibjedl  of 
chemiffry,  printed  A.  D.  1771, 
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ther  which  (lands  in  need  of  aerial,  and  a  third 
of  terreftriah  Neither  will  every  element  be 
fit  for  every  animal,  but  each  will  have  its 
proper  inhabitants  :  nor  can  there  be  any  juft 
caufe  of  complaint  that  they  are  uneafy  out  of 
their  proper  element,  that  men  cannot  live  any  ^ 
while  commodioufly  in  aether,  nor  perhapslasthe- 
rial  animals  upon  the  earth  :  for  its  fufficient.  if 
every  one  nouriihes  its  proper  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  nature  and  conftitution  of 
each. 

III.  That  is  a  foolifh  objeftion  \herefore  ZXl^^^ 
of  the  Epicurean  Lucretius^  that  the  world  owes  iheleaft . 
not  its  original  to  a  divine  power  and  eoodnefs,  p^'tof  tht 
becaufe  mountams,  woods  and  rocks,  large  fyiiem  is 
fens,  and  the  ocean  cover  fo  great  a  Ihareno^^obe 
of  it  :  that  the  burning  heaty  viz.  of  the  horrid  f^^^J^^l\ 
zone,  and  the  eternal  frqfi,  viz.  of  the  two  yer  is  not 
friprjd.  take   up  almoft  two  parts  of  it  ;  fince  "**'^^  *®  - 

•'i*^/-  1*1  •15  •  no  purpole 

the  fea,  the  rocks,  wmds  and  mountams  are  or  without 
not  entirely  ufelefs  in  their  prefent  fituati-  d^fign. 
on  ;  which  was  requifite  for  the  good  of  the 
univerfe,  and  the  order  of  the  mundane  (yf" 
tern.  Neither  was  the  earth  or  its  inhabi- 
tants to  be  regarded  in  the  firfl  place.  For, 
fince  it  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  whole,  and 
almoft  a  point,  where  would  have  been  the 
wonder  it  it  had  not  been  fit  for  any  inha- 
bitants at  all?  If  it  did  but  promote. the 
good^f  the  whole,  while  itfelf  was  barren 
and  empty.  If  this  had  been  the  cafe,  it 
would  not  have  proved  an  ufelefs  part  of  the 
world,  any  more  than  a  nail  is  of  a  man's 
body  ;  and  it  as  abfurd  to  defire  that  all  parts 

or 

NOTES. 

•  See  BentUf^  eighih  fermon  §  lo.  p.  319  5th  edit.  orBaUs 
on  the  exiftence  df  God,  Sec.  chap,  i,  x.  and  3.  or  Cockburn's 
cfljys,  ilt^pirt.  fif.  7.  par.  5,  ^c,  an<l  »  part,  elf.  4.  par.  5, 
Vr.  and  the  authors  mentioned  in  note  %%. 
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of  the  univerfe  fliould  immediately  afford 
habitation  to  animals,  as  that  every  part  and 
member  of  an  animated  body  flbould  by  it- 
felf  conftitute  an  animal  ;  'tis  fufficient  if 
every  particular  member  confpire  with  the 
reft,  and  exercife  its  own  own  proper  fundi- 
on,  and  confequently  ■  that  the  earth,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  univerfe,  have  its  pecu- 
liar ufe  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole* 
If  therefore  the  whole  earth  was  ferviceablc, 
not  to  preferve  animals,  but  only  motion^ 
nothing  could  be  obje^fted  from  thence  againil 
the  goodnefs  of  its  author.  Neither  would 
it  appear  ftrange  to  any  that  coniiders  the  im- 
menfity  of  the  works  of  God,  and  how  mi- 
nute a  portion  of  them  the  earth  is,  if  it  were 
entirely  deftitute  of  inhabitants :  nor  would  it 
therefore  be  vain.  How  niuch  more  then  may 
we  admire  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God 
therein,  who  has  filled  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  it  with  life. 

The  earth      jv.  He    knew    beft   what  creatures  every 

^'/ceivcd  P^^^  ^^  ^^  w^^  fi^  ^^"^9  *^d  h^s  affigned  to 
as  a  wheel  cach  its  proper  place,  as  is  evident  to  e- 
m  this  ygj.y  obferver  :  the  mountains,  the  woods,  the 
tonofthe  rocks,  the  fcas,  have  their  proper  inhabitants 
world  which  they  fupply  with  nourilhment.  The 
Zhicrlu  iyftemof  the  world  required  a  globe  of  folid 
motion  matter  fuch  as  the  earth  is,  and  we  have  reafon 
dc'feail^e^  ^^  believe  that  this  is,  as  it  were,  a  wheel  in 
in  the  in  the  automaton,  without  which  its  motionwould 
terim  it  ^  ^g  imperfcdt.  But  befides  this  principal 
habi'taVi*"  ci^^j  ^he  divine  wildom  faw  that  it  might  fcrvc 
on  and  for  niitrimcnt  to  feveral  kinds  of  animals, 
^Tmars.  ^^^^  "°  manner  of  good  therefore  might  be 
omitted  which  was  confiftent  with  the  primary 
end,  he  filled  it  with  all  thefe  animals  that 

It 
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.It  was  capable  ofi  nor  could  the  earth  afford  fuf- 
tfn^nce  to  any  fuperior  or  more  proper  beings. 
•'God  has  given  thofe  parts  to  the  brutes  which 
are  unfit  for  men;  and  that  there  might  be  no- 
thing ufelcfs,  which  yet  could  not  be  altered 
without  detriment  to  the  whole,  he  has  adapted 
animals  to  every  part  and  region  of  it  3  and  fmcc 
the  habitations  could  not  conveniently  be  con- 
verted into  any  otjier  form,  he  provided  fuch 
animals  as  wanted' and  were  agreeable  to  thefe 
-habitations.   Hence  mountains,  woods  i^nd  rocks 
,give  harbour  to  wild  beads,  the  fea  tofiihes,  the 
earth  to  infers.     Neither  ought  we  to  complain 
that  the  whole  earth  is  not  of  ufe  to  man,  (ince 
that  was  not  the  principle  end  it  was  made  for ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  man  was  for  this  reafon 
placed  upon  the  earth,  becaufe  it  afforded  a  con- 
venient receptacle  for  him.     And  what  if  it  had 
been  totally  unfit  for  man  ?  would  it  therefore 
have  been  in  vain  ?  by  no  oieans.    On  the  conr 
trary,  we  are  certain  that  God  would  have  given 
it  other  inhabitants,  to  whofe  maintenance  it 
might  have  been  fubfervient,  (27.) 

V,Thofc 

W  O  T  E  S, 

(sj.)  Our  antiior't  amiment  here  might  be  earned  inudi  far« 
tber,  and  the  infinite  wirdom  of  the  Creator  demonftrated  not  onljr 
^m  hia  having  made  nothing  in  vain,  or  tifelclt  in  itftU'^  but  aN 
ib  from  the  AmtiSt  iuid  various  relations  which  eveiy  thins  bcara 
CO  •ihtrtt  and  the  joint  contribution  of  each  part  to  the  good  of  the 
^«rlMiles  from  the  double,  the  «Mjif/ai^ apparent  n/^/of  ^Imoftever/ 
«hiiDe  in  nature. 

Thus  the  mountatnt-  mentioned  in  the  obje^ion  of  lucreiiuft 
•and  wUcb  many  moderns  have  alfo  mificpi^iented  as  defonnittes 
of  natvrti  havenot  only  d^eir  own- peculiar  inhabitants,  butaUb 
adbrd  to  other  animak  the  molt  commodipus  harbour  and^main» 
tenance,  the  belt  lemedicb  and  letieats.  To  them  we  awe  the  moft 
plealant  profpe^s,  the  molt  delicious  wines^  the  molt  cuiious  ve« 
geublesy  tl^  richcit  a»d  molt  ulefui  mctalsy  imperstls»  and  other 
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The  tmh  V.  Thpfc  thcricforc  who  urge  the  vnfitn^fi  of 
"oirr**  certain  parts  of  the  earth  for  the  fuftenance  of 
!^^an  alone  man»  ^  p.  fault  anfl  dffc&  of  the  divine  (kill  in 
butfortbem^Icins;  thenri,  are  obliged  to  prove  (hat  the 

to'^mk  P*^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^P  **^?  ^^  nnankiqd  only, 
otherwife  ^nd  tiot  of  the  uniyerfe ;  and  that  every  thing  iq 
Sn  ^"^^^  V^rtd  i?  Wfclcf»  which  docspof  iipfnpfiiately 
prfrfe,  (en4 

,N  p  T  p  J. 

foflUf  s  ind»  what  if  more  than  all,  a  vbolefoQic  «ir»  iod  tlie  cony 
yeoience  of  fountains  ancf  navigable  riyert. 

The  ocean»  hefidei  the  fupport  of  its  «wn  inhabitants  (whidi 
are,  in  all  probability,  as  nunierous  and  ▼ariout  as  thoft  of  tht 
fhe  earth)  provides  «Ifo  vaft  guan^itits  of  yapours,  isrfaich  refrefli 
and  AiiAifv  the  earth  itfelf,  and  nourifli  and  fupport  it*s  inhabi- 
tants, productfi]^  fpringsy  lakes  and  rive|^«  Tbi  lefler  feas,  feof 
pnd  lakes,  are  io  well  diftribpted  thrpiigbonf  the  glob?*  as  to  af* 
ford  fu^cient  vappuri  for  clouds  and  rams  to  temper  the  cold  of 
the  northern  air^  to  cool  and  mitigate  the  heats  of  the  toirid  zone» 
and  refreih  the  whole  9anh  wiph  fertile  ibow^f  <  At  if  fu|ly  prpy^ 
fd  by  perbam  *• 

As  to  the  variety  of  iifes  which  the  fafne  |hin£  is  mdered  capa* 
ble  of,  and  roanifeftly  defigned  for  by  it*s  All- wife  author,  fiie 
foUibcr'$  impartial  Bnquirj^  into  the  ExiJIinci^  &c.  tf  (fod^  p.  |o. 
'  To  obtain  a  great  number  of  ends  by  as  few  means  as  may  be^ 
is  the  higheft  point  of  wifdom.    But  nothing  can  be  imagiliej 
more  admirable  jn  this  refpcA  ^ap  the  prefept  ix^xn^  of  thmgv 
Thuf  thopgh  the'human  body  is  compofed  of  a  sraat  variety  of 
parts,  yet  how  much  more  numerous  are  their  mw  f  how  many 
are  the  ufes  of  the  hand,  which  diie^led  by  resfop  is  inftead  df 
all  other  inilruments  \  hpw  mgny  advantages  do  we  owe  to  thi| 
eye,  the  ear,  and  the  tongue  \  and  if  we  take  a  deeper  view,  anj 
look  into  Uie  minuter  parts  of  which  Uie^  tre  eo^|lpo^^ed, 
what  ^'ap  be  m<>r^  aflfnirable  tbaf}  the  variety  af  aims  and  intff^ 
tions  l)iat  may  be  obfcrved  ip  eaph  ?  The  feveral  uffs  <^  th^ 
flruj^ure  and  portion  of  each  dngle  mufcje  l)aye  beep  cofpputed 
bjr  GaUn  \tk  his  book  it  ForfkatioH^  fafnf  to  be  no  lefs  than  tan. 
The  like  may  )>f  ol^ferved  with  reference  to  the  bones  and  other 
iimilar  paru,  but  efpecially  with  refpefl  to  the  mepibcrf  of  fuck 
as  are  hetpro^neous  or  di^imul^r/  p.  f  i. 
The  (kme  is  ihej^n  at  large  by  Dr  <7r#^,  &l¥^f^  Sacr^ 
B.  I.  C.  5.  par.  1 3,  i^^e.  or  Jfl  ^$tt  (x^i^  fyiim  ^ad  Gsod^ 
kefi  o/Ged,  8erfp.  ^*p.  i$^&'£.orlB>f.lriikini  Frinc.  9/Na$. 
fiitig.Q.i. 

f  F^cp-Thiff.  B.  a,  C.  y  ft  9.  j.  p.  ^ 
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tend  CO  the  ufe  of  man.  But  this  is  abfurd^  and 
what  no  one  Would  objeft,  who  is  not  blinded 
with  pride  and  ignorance  *.  We  ought  rather  to 
admire  the'  power  and  goodnefs  of  God  who  has 
fo  tempered  his  works^  though  they  be  immcnfe 
imd  infinitely  various,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
them  which  cxifts  not  in  the  very  bcft  manner 
with  rcfpeft  to  the  whole,  and  which  he  has  not 
replenifhed  with  its  proper  inhabitants.  And 
iince  the  variety  of  the  conftituent  parts  and  re- 
gions of  the  earth  is  no  greater  than  the  nature 
of  the  whole  machine  required^  nor  the  fpecies 
of  animals  fewer  than  the  food  would  fupply,  we 
muft  conclude  there  is  nothing  deficient  or  r$* 
(lundant.  (28.)  - 

VOTES. 

(ftt.)  Htnct  I  think  we  may  Tifely  conclude  with  our  author  in 
reneral,  that  tliere  could  have  been  no  fartial  alteration  of  this 
lyibtm^  bnt  for  the  worfe,  fo  far  at  we  know  \  at  leaft  not  for  the 
better.  Thejr  who  hold  that  there  might  ha?e  been  a  total  one» 
that  the  whole  fcheme  of  things  mjeht  poflibly  have  been  altered 
or  reyerfed,  and  that  either  the  direct  contrary,  or  a  quite  different 
one,  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  God ;  the  men»  I  fa^,  that 
hold  this»  are  obliged  to  Ihew  the  poflibility  of  conceiving  it,  and 
to  ^explain  the  manner  how  it  may  be  eiie£(ed,  before  we  are  obli* 
ged  to  believe  them.  They  muft  fliew  that  the  fame  things  whicl| 
are  now  conducive  to  our  happinefs,  and  confequently  the  object 
•f  our  love»  might  as  eafily  have  tended  to  our  mifery  {  and  con* 
£M|uentlv  have  Men  as  reafonabljr  the  objefis  of  our  averfion  %  that 
die  tmt  ptffions»  objefts,  exercifes,  and  inclii^atipns  which  now 
create pleaiure  in  us»  might  have  produced  a  difierent»  a  quite  con« 
trary  oMt  or  no  dMt  at  all.  This  they  are  obliged  to  do  s  and 
when  they  have  dene  all  this,  and  compleated  their  fyftera,  and 
made  s  total  alteration  of  thingi,  as  they  imagine,  for  the  better, 
they  are  at  left  only  got  to  the  above  mentioned  abfurdtty  of  put- 
ting this  fyftem  into  a  higher  elafs^  whereas  all  tl^e  difterent  clafiee 
Ml  every  conceivable  deme  of  perfe6Hoi^,  ^ttt  fuppofed  to  be'te» 
tirely  tolled  at  the  firft.  We  muft  therefore  take  things  as  they  arc^ 
and  argue  only  from  the  prefent  nature  of  them  coUe^ivcly  i  fn 
which  view  we  fliall  find  no  poiTible  alteration  of  any  thing,  but 
what  would  produce  the  fame  or  greater  iBconveniencesi  either  in 

t  $ee  note  aa« 
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(tfelf.  or  ptberf^  t6  ^kh  it  l^etrf  a  thrift  ttltdfiii,  ItAtnctt  of 
this  kind  are  efery  where  to  be  met  with  i  ptrticular  ytooh  of  it 
in  the  natural  worlH,  occur  in  BentUyt  Bi^^n  f^&.  particularly 
irith  regard  to  the  ^vzftf^es  of  the  Mumaii  body»  p.  ^s^  ^.   [Sif 


(pbeymy  Berham,  Ni'UfnOyt,  Raj,  CockhtiTM,  Bdwsrdt,  if*  oMIy 
pr  Filling»  .  •  * 

The  fame  mi^ht  eaCly  be  (hewn  in  the  immaterial  world»  and  ii| 
the  moft  exceptionable  part  of  it|  w».  the  foul  of  man»  i'tt  know* 
ledge,  freedom}  af!^6(iont  f.       ' 

I  Jhair  take  the  'liberty^o  borrow  a  fe6lion  from  Max«vff§it%  ge« 
fieral  remarks  on  Cumberhftd,  C.  5.  which  fett"thti  fubjeft  in  a 
yery  good  light.  «  The  nature  rf  things  in  the  natural  world  if 
M  10  txz&XyJitttdio  the  natural ^fK-K/r/Vi  and  difpoStiont  of  inao* 
f*  kind,  that  were  any  thing  in  it  otberwife  thanit  it»  even  in  de» 
5<  gree,  mankind  would  be  left  happy  than  they  now  are*  Tboa 
«f  the  dependence  of  alf  natural  efe<ls  viip^m^Vft fimfU ^rmc^Us\ 
f  iiwondertui;y  advantageous  in  many  refpefts.'  'Iheoemesof 
f  *  all  the  fenfible  pleafures  are  exa6ily  fuited  to  the  ufe  of  each  1 
f<  fo  that  if  we  enjoyed  any  of  them  in  a  greater  decree»  we  ihould 
f<  be  lefs  happy :  for  our  appetites  of  thofe  plealures  would  bv 
<*  that  means  be  too  iftrong  for  o)ir  feafi>B }  and,  as  we' art  frsntd» 
f<  tempt  us. to  an  immpderate  enjoyment  of  tb^*  lb  aa  to  |ira* 
f  <  jodice  pur  bodies.   And  where  we  enjoy  foine  of  them  ip  fo  nigh 

V  a  degree,  as  ^bat  it  if  in  many  cafes  very  difficult  for  the  ftrong^ 
f<  eft  reafon  to  re&ulate  and  moderate  the  appetites  of  fttch  pleafures» 
f  *  it  is  in  fucb  inltances  w|)ere  it  was  neceUary  to  cpunterpoife  ibme 
**  di  fad  vantages,  whfch  arc  the  confequences  of  the  purfuit  of  thole 

V  pleafures.  Thus  the  pleafing  ideas  which  accompany  the  I0V9 
f*  of  the  fexe^»  are  neceifary  ^o  bepoflefl'ed  in  fo  high  a  dqrrec,  to 
y  balance  the  cares  of  matrimony y  and  alfo  the  pains  or  child* 
ff  bearinfir  in  the  female  fex.  The-fame  may  be  faid  of  oar  inteUic* 
**  tual^ua/t^es.  Thus  did  we  receive  a  greater  pleaaire  from  be^ 
f*  nevolence,  iloth  would  be  encouraged  by  an  kn moderate  bounty» 
f*  And  were  the  pleafures  of  our  enquiries  fnto  the  truth  mater^ 
f*  we  ihould  be  too  fpecuiative  and  lefs  a^iye.  |t  fremaafib  pro* 
f*  bable,  that  the  degree  of  our  intellectual  capacitv  it  very  wel} 
f*  fuited  to  our  obje^U of  knowledge,  aid  that  hiid  weagreate^ 
f*  degree  thereof,  iil  other  things  remaipingasthey  are»  we  flkould 
f*  be  lefs  happy.  Moreover,  it  is  probably  (a  adapted  to  the  frame 
f*  of  our  bodies,  tliat  it  could  not  be  greater»  witfaotit  eitbier  a* 
**  alteration  in  the  laws  6f  natuj-e,  or  m  the  laws  of  union  be* 
i*  tween  the  foul  and  body.  Fatther;  were  it  much  gneater  than 
ff  it  is»  our  thoughts  and  purfuits  n^ould  \>c  fo  fpirmaal  and  re* 

««  fined, 
•  On  Final  Caufes. 
t  Sec  Sir  lyi.  Hale's  Prim,  Orig.  oj  Mank-  C.  a.  D(  Homioff 
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*f  Udd,  tiiat  ^  Ihouici  ins  takjsn  top  fhijcH  ofFfrdm  tjie  r<fn(?b]e 
'*  plcafum :  We  fliould  probably  be  conftious  of  forpe  defeat  or 
^<  waate  in  our  bodily  oxgani,  and  would  be  fenfible  that  x\itf 
*<  were  utie4ual  to  f*  great  a  capacity^  wbith  would  neceflarily 
^\  be  followed  by  uneafinefs  of  mind.  And  thh  fe^mt  to  hold  ixi 
^  the  brttte  creation  i  For,  methinki  it  would  be  for  the  difadvati- 
^'  tage  of  a  horib»  to  be  endowed  with  tnc;  underftanding  of  a 
^'  9)an  I  fuch  an  uneai^al  tinion  ipuft  be  attende^  witlv  eontii)ual 
**  difqiiietudet  aiid  ^ifcontents.  Ai  for  our  pains,  they  are  all 
^*  either  «ramingt.  againft  bodily  difordlirt,  or  Aich  at,  had  iN 
^*  wanted  tbete,  the  lawf  of  nature  remaining  M  tK^jr  ^p^  we 
^*  Should  either  have  waiited  (bme  pleafuret  we  now  enjoy,  kA 
«<  hiive  poflefled  thete  in  a  left  degree.  Thoft  tlHngI  in  nature 
^  which  we  cannot  reconcile  to  the  feregpine  opinjbn,  at  being 
^  i^Orant  of  tHeir  ii(e,  we  havfc  good  re^Toii  from  analogy  tb  be- 
**  lievei  are  really,  adtantaseotis,  and  adapted  to  the  happmefl  o( 
*•  the  intelligtht  beingt  of  the  fyfkA  i  thoifgh  i»e  have  not  fo 
**  full  and  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  .entire  fytttmi  as  to  be 
^*  able  to  point  out  their  particbl^r  ufti.  Prpqa  thefe  obfbrtation)! 
**  we  nuty  C0uitub,  that  all  the  varioiii  pirti  of  ouf  fyftem  are  &t 
^*  admirably  fuit^d  to  ohe  another,  and  the  whole  cohtrived  with 
'f  fuch  exouifite  wifdom,  that  were  any  thing,  in  any  part  there^ 
^*  of,  in  tee  leaft  otherwift  than  it  is,  withoiit  an  alteration  ii| 
^^  the  whole,  there  would  be  a  iefs  flim  of  happinefi  in  the  fyftem 
<<  thin  there  now  is/' 

See  alfo  the  author  of  tile  Natunt  and  conduS  tf  tbi  ?nffiM% 
^.  «7f «  aos,  ios. 

But  thil  will  be  mbit  fully  coiifldered  in  the  4th  fe£Uon» 


SECT.    III. 
G/  Beathi 

■f  TtTE  know  by  experience  that  ^ouU  united  J^y^J^P''^^^^ 
V  V    to  bodies  move  them  fomfe  way  or  other  \  ,hc  foj^diV 
nn%.  by  thought  and  volition  :  for  thus  we  move<^  '  ur  bo. 
our  own.     And  it  is  probable  that  the  Z'^^'*''^^!^'^^^^^^^' 
folidity,  and  hardnefs  of  our  bodies,  together  wc  move 
t^ilh  «he  rcfiftance  of  the  adjacent  ones,  are  the^^*.';;^^^^ 

CaufcSpkale. 
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caufes  why  we  cannot  move  them  every  way  as 
we  plcafc. 
^fQ„i  II.  A  foul  when  united  to  a  portion  of  cthc- 
united  to  real^  uniform^  and  perfeifUy  fluid  matter»  free 
■J^'i'^*?  I  from  the  impediment  of  gravity  and  refiftance, 
matter,  may  m  all  propabihty  move  its  body  whitherio- 
&c.  can  ever  it  pleafes.  Such  a  body  therefore  Would  be 
^ithCT  it  perfcffly  obfequious  to  the  thotight  and  will  of 
will,  and  the  foul  that  inhabits  it :  and  if  it  received  any 
SlUioiJiJ**"  detriment  from  the  neighbouring  bodies^  h  eould 
fuch  a  repair  it  by  its  will  alone;  at  leaft  fo  long  as  the 
^^^  Ather  continued  in  its  fluidity  and  purity.  Un- 
it iromoi.  lefs  the  animal  therefore  willed  the  contrary»  its 
til.  body  would  be  incorruptible^  and  always  nt  for 

unionj  i.  e^  immortaL  If  any  one  objed  that  the 
bodies  of  the  bleflfed»  which  we  call  celeftial^  need 
no  motion  or  Change  of  condition»  fince  they  en- 
joy continual  pleafurei  for  no  one  moves  or 
changes  his  ftate^  but  in  order  to  remove  fome 
prefent  uneaflnefs.  I  anfwer  %  thefe  bodies  are 
not  therefore  immortal,  becaufe  they  are  natu* 
rally  incorrtiptrble  (for  that  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  nature  of  that  matter  whereof  they 
are  compofed)  but  becaufe  they  are  put  into  fuch 
places  and  circumfl:ances  by  the  Deity^  that  they 
can,  even  with  pleafure,  forefee  and  prevent  all 
fuch  things  as  might  tend  to  introduce  either 
corruption  or  pain.  Neither  does  their  pleafure 
or  happincfs  confifl:  in  reft  properly  fo  called, 
but  in  aftivity,  in  fuch  afts  and  cxcrcife  of  their 
faculties  as  they  choofe  :  now,  fince  they  may 
cxercife  themfelves  perpetually  according  to 
their  own  choice,  and  there  is  nothing  to  binder 
'  them,  they  may  be  perpetually  happy;  as  will 
be  declared  below*  All  which  are  different  in 
folid  bodies. 

IIL  Wc 
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lit*  Wei  cannot  ccrtaiftly  determine  what  Hfc^®^^^ 
is  in  tRefe  aninlals  which  hare  fdlid  bo4ies ;  but  trial  ani!" 
%c  fuifieientljr  apprehend  wbtrH  it  is,  from  cer-**y«  • 
tain  niarks  arid  tbkcns.     For.whcfc  thferc  is  aviScU 
tirculaf  mptioh  of  the  fliiidsi  there  is  a  nutfitidn^Wchmay 
tod  increafe»  there  is,  as  I  conjfcdure,  (bnle  fdrtSfc^h^^ 
of  life.  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  circular  nrlo-  moura* 
tion  may  be  intefrupted  by  the  force  of  the  ad-^^^^J 
jacent  bodies :  the  (olid  bbdy  of  an  animal  is  athe'drcu.' 
kind  of  veQTcl  in  which  the  humours  have  a  flux'*^""®^©^* 
and  reflux  through  certain  dildts  arid  channels  s?^^^!, 
framed  by  divine  (kill»  in  the  motion  of  which  »^»  then 
lifeconfifts*    Now  this  veffel  may  be  brokdin^," 
pieces  by  the  impulfe  of  othfer  bodies,  fince  bytaJ, 
the  native  iniperfeftion  of  matter  it  is  capabld 
of  diflfolution  t  but  When  the  vefTel  is  broken^ 
the  fluids  therein  contained  muft  nedeflarily  floW 
out,  the  circular  motion  muft  ceafci  ^nd  toge- 
ther with  it  animal  life.    Such  animals  therefor^ 
as  have  folid  bodies,  are  by  nature  mortal,  and 
tannot  laft  foi'  everi  without  violence  done  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  of  matter^   and  motion. 
There  muft  then  have  been  either  hone  at  all 
created^  or  fuch  as  are  naturally  mortal.    The 
impcrfcftion  of  matter  could  not  fufFer  it  to  be 
btherwife.     For  the  hard  and  folid  piirts  belong- 
ing to  thefe  bodies  arc  of  fuch  a  frame  as  muft 
ilcceflarily  be  Ihakeh  and  fcparatcd  by  others  of 
$he  fame  oillk  and  hardnefs.  Every  thing  there- 
/bre  that  confifts  of  fuch  kind  of  parts,  may  be 
corrupted  and  diflTolved.  (29.)     Therefore  the 

divine 

N    O    T    E    Si 

(J 49.)  This  point  if  very  well  illuftrated  by  Dr.  Ji  Ctarke  on 
ifatur4il  Evilj  p.  ^^5«  &*<*.  \vhuf«  reai'oning  is  bulk  upon  Sir/. 
liev:toH%  experimeiitt .     **  Human  Dodiet  as  well  as  thofc  of  all 

''  odMT 
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divine  power  and  goodncfs  did  the  very  bcft  even 
in  creating  beings  that  were  mortal :  for  an  4hi- 
mal  fubieft  to  death  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
IV.  But  God,  you  will  fay,  created  man  at 
Jlthefir    firft  immortal,  as  we  underftand  by  facred  hif-^ 
reconciled  (ory :  mortality  is  not  therefore  an  infeparable 
Tild  Mf.    attendant  on  folid  bodies,  I  anfwcr ;  it  doe&.not  \ 
tory,  con.  appear  to  us  of  what  fort  the  bodies  of  mankind  * 
thl^"m?     ^^^^  before  the  fall,  and  confequently  nothing 
mortTiIty  can  be  argued  from  thence  againft  the  nccellary 
of  the  firft  mortality  of  all  terrcftrial  one».    Farther,  wc 
«an-  ftiould 


NOTE*. 

**  other  ammalt»  and  of  plants»  arc  corapoQDded  of  very  different 
<<  materiait,  fixed  and  volatile»  fluid  and  folid  i  at  appeara  by  the  ^ 
*<  refolution  of  th^m  into  their  conftituent  parts  $  and  they  ark ' 
**  nouriflied  in  the  lame  manner»  ^utK.  by  attraftion.    For  aa  » 
**  ipunge  by  fuiSlion  draws  in  water,  fo  the  glanJa  in  the  bodies 
'<  of  an  animals  draw  different  juices  out  of  the  blood»  according 
<<  to  the  particular  nature  and  ronflitution  of  each  of  them  x'  80 
'<  long  therefore  as  the  nourifhment  is  pfx>per  to  affimilate  kfelf  t» 
'<  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body»  as  it  approaches  them  in  its  feve- 
•*  ral  channels  \  or  fo  long  as  the  folid  particles  (fuppofe  of  ialts» 
«•  which  are  ablbluteiy  naceflary  to  the  prefenration  of  all  crea- 
"  tures)  retain  their  form  and  texture  j  fo  long  is  life  preferved 
«  and  maintained.     And  wl)en  the  nourifhment  becomes  unfit  to 
«  affimulate  j  or  the  laline  particles  (which  towards  the  center 
«<  are  very  dcnfe,  and  tbcirfore  capable  of  ftrongly  attrafting  the 
«<  fluids  to  them)  lofe  their  power  of  attrafkion»  either  by  being 
«  divided  intolefs  particles  (as  they  may  be  by  the  watry  parte 
«  iniinuating  themlelves  into  their  pores  with  a  gentle  hleat)  or 
«<  ell'e  by  having  thofe  watiy  parts  violently  feparated  from  them  % 
«<  in  eitht^i*  of  thefe  cafe»  all  their  motion  will  ceafe»  and  end  in 
«(  corruption»  confulion  and  death»   And  this  is  abundantly  con* 
<'  finned  by  experience»  in  that  every  thing  which  is  corrupted  or 
**  putt ified  is  of  a  black  colour ;  which  mews»  that  the  compo- 
•*  nent  particles  nic  broken  to  pieces,  and  reduced  foimall»  as  t9 
«  be  unable  even  to  reflc6l  the  rays  of  light.    Thus  we  fee  that 
«'  death,  or  tlic  diiToIution  of  the  buJy»  is  the  neceflary  conic- 
•«  quence  of  thofe  laws  by  which  it  is  framed  and  generated :  and 
«  therefore  is  not  in  itfelf  properly  an  «<v/7»  any  more  than  that 
s«  fabric  can  be  fliled  ///»  the  materials»  or  manner  of  building  of 
*<  which»  would  not  permit  it  to  laft  a  thouiand  yearsj  aor  %Nit 
«<  originally  intended  to  continue  half  fo  long/* 
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&ould  remember  that  Qur  firft  parents  were  na« 
turally  mortal  \  btit  that  God  covenanted  with 
them  for  immortality  as  a  matter  of  favour»  and 
upon  particular  conditions.  Not  that  they  fhould 
have  continued  upon  earth  for  ever ;  but  that 
God  promifed  to  tranflate  them  at  a  proper  tifne 
by  his  efpecial  favour»  and  preferve  them  in  4 
place  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternity :  as  we 
believe  he  did  with  Efinb  and  Elid%.  Butaslboii 
as  this  covenant  with  God  was  broken  by  fin^ 
man  was  reftored  to  his  native  mortality»  and 
fubjefted  to  thofe  other  inconveniences  to  which 
the  order  of  nature»  and  the  chain  of  natural 
caufes»  rendered  fuch  bodies  as  thefe  of  man- 
kind obnoxious.  For  though  God  has  not  (o  fiur 
tiled  himfelf  up  to  the  laws  of  nature»  but  that 
he  ma^  in  many  cafes  fufpend  and  fuperlede  them  i 
yet  this  is  not  done  frequently»  nor  to  be  expeft* 
cd  for  the  fake  of  finners.    God  can  indeed  jpre^ 
ferve  man  from  nOual  death  i  but  that  a  (olid 
machine  confifting  of  heterogeneous  parts»  fuch 
as  the  human  body  is»  (hould  not  be  naiurallf 
m^rtai,  is  impoffible :  It  is  a  contradidion  there- 
fore» that  man»  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things» 
ihould  be  by  nature  immortal.  (H.) 

^      S  E  C  T^ 

NOTES. 

m)  All  the  objeaiont  brought  a^inft  tins  feaibir  *e,  tlwt  ike 
autkior  fnaintsunt.roine  things  initwhich  deAroy  his  own  hypothrfiiE. 
ift,  He  holds  that  a  foul  united  to  an  aetherial,  uniform  maticr* 

Certeaiv  fluid  and  without  weight  or  refinance,  may  tranf)>ort  tte 
ody  where  it  pleaftt,  and  if  it  receive  any  damage  from  the  neigh- 
bouiing  bodiea  it  may  repair  it  again,  by  the  power  that  the  will 
•f  fuch  a  crcalure  bat  over  its  own  body :  ib  if  it  pleaft  it  may  be 
immortal.  Fiom  whence  the  obieAor  concludes,  that  according 
to  the  author»  there  is  no  connexion  between  a  creature  made  of 
matter  and  mortality  or  any  natural  evils. 

But  furely  this  is  raifing  objeAiont  agaiaft  a  book  before  o«e 
lias  read  it.    F«r  if  iit  M  read  it^  he  might  have  feen  that  the 

muther 
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HOTES.  .^ 

modkorexpreftly  aiBrnil  that  thofe  bodiet  lUiefiot  immbrtil,  beeahiA 
incorruptible  by  nature  (for  tke  matter  of  which  they  confift  will 
not  permit  them  to  be  fo^  but  becaufe  thev  are  pla^  in  ftationt 
and  circumftances,  in  which  they  ihay  foreknow  and  present  widl 
pleafure  all  thofe  thingt  which  cau(e  corruption  6r  pdn«  Froiri 
whence  it  it  manifeft  3iat  the  author  fuppofet  theft  bodiet  to  btf 
romiptib]e,  at  well  at  our  earthly  ones»  but  it  doet  not  follow 
from  thence  that  they  muft  be  corrupted.  There  it  t  great  dilKer* 
cnce  between  the  power  and  aft ;  nor  it*  it  a  good  coniequencei 
thit  it  capable  of  bein^  corrupted,  therefore  it  muft  be  aftually  (6m 
The  circumftancet  plamly  make  the  difference  betwten  bodiet  of 
thit  fort  and  ourt  that  are  folidy  heavy  and  hetero^eout»  fobjeft 
to  the  (hock  and  impulfe  of  otherp  that  are  likewife  hard«  faeavyf 
Ac. 

Bat  then»  tdfyt  the  objeftor  alledget,  that  thi<  btfght  not  td 
be  fo )  for,  how  knowt  any  one  that  fuch  compofitiont  at  theia 
liave  any  more  malignity  in  them  than  fubtif  uniform  ()odiet J 
Jbtpw.  If  by  malignity  be  meant  aftual  corruption,  every  one  muff 
fee  that  thefe  are  more  liable  to  it  than  the  other  t  that  a  heavy 
body^  cannot  be  moved  with  the  fi^cility  that  a  bodv  exempt  from 
|;ravity  can  j  that  a  certain  portion  ot  matter  to  which  the  foul  it 
tmmediately  united»  and  which  it  ufet  in  fenfation»  will  beoom# 
unfit  for  it  when  it  it  diflioated  or  mixed  with  heterogeneout  par* 
ticlet»  and  that  in  the  eartn  it  muft  meet  with  fuch»  whereat  tnere 
are  no  fuch  particlet  to  mix  with  it  in  an  uniform  «ther* 
^  The  knowledge  or  power  of  our  Bxlk  parenta»  if  they  had  con^ 
tinuetl  in  their  innocence,  could  not  have  prevented  all  cffeftt  of 
thefe  mixtures  j  though  God  out  of  particuliir  favour  would  havtf 
preferved  them  from  the  worft  and  moft  mMchievons»  which  art 
reckoned  up  in  the  book*,  and  this  but  for  a  time,  *till  he  found 
it  convenient  to  tranilate  them  to  a  better  place.  Though  aflef 
Till,  we  know  not  how  the  bodies  of  our  iirft  parents  were  framedi 
or  what  alterations  were  introduced  on  their  finning,  and  there* 
fore  no  good  argument  can  be  taken  from  thence. 

But,  ^dhf  It  IS  pretended,  that  to  fay,  on  mabS  finning  Crod 
abandonedhim  to  nis  natural  mortality,  and  to  the  other  mcon» 
veniences  that  neceflarily  follow  the  laws  of  nature,  is  a  fort  of 
coTitradii6tion.  For  if  there  be  a  natural  necefiity  that  man  fliould 
be  expofed  to  pains  and  death,  his  innocence  could  not  proteA 
him  from  them. 

But  thit  is  ftill  to  confute  books  without  reading  them,  'l^he 
author  does  not  fay  that  death  or  corruption  neceflarily  follow  th6 
laws  of  nature,  but  only  that  they  are  the  eftefts  ot  thefe  fame 
laws  when  left  to  themfelves,  which  God  did  not  think  fit  to  do 
in  all  things  whilft  man  continued  innocent. 

Nor»  laitly,  does  it  follow  from  thence,  as  pretended^  that  mat» 
ter  is  indifferent  to  the  dififolution  or  continuance  of  itfelf,  and 
only  determined  to  ohe  or  other  as  the  Creator  pleafes.  For  the 
poifibility  of  corruption  is  inherent  in  all  matter,  as  fuch,  but  whew 
ther  it  fiiall  in  all  times  and  places  aftually  be  corrupted  depcndt 
on  the  pleafure  of  God,  and  in  many  cafes  on  the  pleafure  of  other 
agents,  and  that  the  matter  of  human  bodies  in  their  prefent  cif« 
cumftances  ihould  not  be  fo  corrupted,  it  impoiEble^ 

•  Sc^.  9.  par.  5- 
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•     SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  Vajfions. 

SUPPOSING  the  union  sA  a  thinking  or  fcir-  Our  fedi 
fitivc  foul  with  matter,  its  thought  and  will  J^Ji^of 
muft  neceflarily  be  affe^ed  by  the  motions  of  a  peculiar 
that»  as  body  muft  be  again  by  thcfe.  For  fince  ^£$'^^ 
the  foul  is  ot  fuch  a  nature  as  to  require  matter  is  difor- 
of  a  peculiar  crajis  and  figure^  in  order  to  diC-  ***^*fS 
charge  its  funftionsj  it  follows  that  when  this  ^^ 


difpofition  is  faulty,  or  quite  fails,  the  operations  tioui  of 
of  the  foul  muft  be  impeded,  or  entirely  cceafe ;  ^  ^^ 
nor  can  it  pofliblj  be  otherwife  while  the  foul  himieicd 
and  body  are  of  iuch  a  nature  as  they  really  are.  ^^^^*^^ 

II.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  no  diminution  of 
the  divine  goodnefs  to  have  aOigned  fuch  a  na« 
ture  to  them,  as  was  fhewn  before ;  we  muft 
alfo  admit  «of  a  mutual  fympathy  between  them. 
Now,  if  they  mutually  affeft  each  other,  ^^c^J^ 
confequence  will  be  that  it  is  the  principal  bu-  admic^a 
lioefs  of  the  foul  to  preferve  the  body  frond  minuai 
harm.    In  order  to  this,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  ^["f** 
foul  have  a  perception  of  what  is  good  for,  orben^kit 
prejudicial  to  the  body  j  and  this  could  not  be  ^^^ 
more  effectually  procured,  than  by  providing  thTibai  t« 
chat  thofe  things  which  tend  to  its  prefervation  ^^  *• 
(hould  communicate  an  agreeable  fenfation  to  ^^J^ 
the  foul,  and  what  is  pernicious,  a  difagreeable  Wou 
one.     For  otherwife,  the  firft  thing  we  met  with 
might  deftroy  us,  while  we  were  unaware  or  rc- 
gardlcfs  of  it :   nor  fhould  we  be  folicicous  to 
avoid  a  river  or  a  precipice. 

III.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  the  foulxhereni^ 
and  body  (hould  affcft  each  other  mutuallys<>^ ?*•**»• 
that  the  impairing  or  diflblution  of  the  body  1^^^^^^ 
ihould  create  uneafinefsi  which,  by  its  impor-  life,  a» 
lunity,  might  recall   the  foul  that  was  indif- ^^^''^**^ 

pofed,  death. 
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pofedj  orotherwife  engag6dj  to  take  care  of  tha 
whole ;  nor  ought  it  to  ccafc  urging,  till  what 
was  hurtful  be  removed :  without  this  inmportu* 
nity,  perhaps»  the  ftrongcft  animal  would  not 
\2&  even  a  day.  The  fcnfe  then  of  pain  or  im-« 
eafineis  produced  in  the  foul  u^n  the  niutila^ 
tion  or  diflblution  of  the  body,  is  neceflkry  fof 
the  prefenration  of  life  iri  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things.  It  may  be  proved  front  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, that  the  averfion  to,  or  dread  of  deatbi 
is  not  in  v^n,  fmce  it  cannot  eVeh  be  conceived 
how  a  frail  and  mortal  body,  tolled  by  conti- 
nual motions»  and  tumbled  among  other  hard 
bodies»  fliould  efcape  diflblution»  if  the  foul 
which  moves  that  body  were  not  forewarned  t<^ 
avoid  death  by  the  natural  honor  of  its  ap^ 
proach.  (L) 

IV.Now 

Notes* 

(t.)  Here  tlic  enemiet  of  tlie  uni^  of  G«d,  (f;  ti  die  a(tfoei(M 
for  an  eril  principle)  «Hedge,  that  thejr  are  fatisfied» .  that  mattttf 
snoft  be  moveable»  that  a  body  compoted  of  folid  and  heavjr  pvt^ 
at  ours  are,  environed  with  other  bodies  in  continual  aeitatioa 
and  perpetuallr  liable  to  thdr  ihock,  muft  be  alfo  fubfcft  to  bei 
broken  and  diflblred  j  but  then  why  ihould  fuch  fe|teratioa  and 
^  diflblution  caufe  uneaW  fentiments  in  vs  ?    It  is  true,  if  a  man 

l>e  benighted  in  a  wildemefs  and  deorived  of  light,  lie  may  H]i 
into  a  pit  and  break  his  bones ;  if  ne  fall  afleep,  the  wtjid  ma/ 
Slowdown  a  tree  on  him  and  cruih  hit  body,  dr  ciit  off  a  leg  or 
an  arm ;  thefe  are  by  the  very  nature  of  matter  eafily  (eparable  ; 
but  our  mifery  doth  not  coniift  in  lofing  thefe,  but  in  the  trouble 
and  concern  vee  have  for  the  loft  of  them.  If  the  lofins  them 
caufed  no  pain  or  vexation  to  us,  we  were  as  happy  without  ai 
%ith  them.  Now,  they  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  is  linited  to  th« 
body  on  what  terms  Ood  plcafes,  and  that  he  could  at  eafily  have 
joined  the  fenfations  of  pleafure  with  thefe  impreflions  on  our 
bodies,  at  that  of  pain,  and  that  an  infinitely  good  God  would 
bav<  done  fo,  if  a  contrary  power  had  not  hindercclkdm. 

For  oueht  I  find,  the  whole  difficulty  concerning  natufal  evils 
is  reduced  to  this  point,  and  methinks  it  is  firange  that  any  tat£t 
fhould  be  laid  on  it  |  which  will  appear,  if  we  confider,* 

ift.  That  the  argument  is  drawn  from  a  matter  concerning  the 

nature  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  I  mean  from  thte  unionf 

-of  the  foul  and  body,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  one  af« 

\  feat 
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IV*  Now,  the  reft  of  the  paiEont  arc  confe-*  Tbenft 
quences  of  pain,  uncafincfs,  ajid  dread  of  death}  f^^^J^ 
viz.  Anger,  love,  hatred,  &c.   An  animal  in  the  c^n^bU 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  muft  therefore  either  be  ^^ 
pbnoxious  to  thpfc,  or  auickly  periih.    For  i^  ^^^ 
h  impoflible  that  the  foul  fhould  have  a  diia^ 
^reeable  fenfation,    and  not  be  angry  at  the 
paufjb  ^hich  proclucps  it ;   md  fg  of  the  reft, 

V.  GocJ 
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feBn  and  operates  po  tlie  other.  We  can  give  no  accotmt  bow. 
one  part  of  matter  a6ls  on  another,  how  thefe  are  united»  or 
What  it  is  that  raakea  tbefQ  ftick  together.  Moch  left  do  we 
iuiow  how  a  foui  and  bodir  are  united  to  one  another,  or  bow  it 
is  poffible  that  there  fhould  oe  a  mutual  aftion  and  re-aAion  be* 
tw«en  them }  apd»  fhrrefofe»  to  fay  that  tkit  proceeds  from  an  ar<^ 
bitrary  power,  or  that  it  might  have  been  omerwife,  it  to  affirm 
iwbat  nobody  either  doth  or  can  know.  We  fee  the  a^on  of  ona 
part  of  natter  on  another  is  nece0ary»  and  arifi^s  from  the  natura 
pf  it  I  If  it  had  been  ocherwife^  it  had  not  been  matter  butfome* 
thing  die,  and  he  that  would  not  have  it  fo,  would  not  have  God 
|o  have  created  any  matter  at  all }  whichi  af  the  author  ihews, 
had  been  to  leflen  God*s  goodnefs,  and  to  hinder  him  from  doing 
a  thing  which  was  better  done  than  let  alone»  ^nd  how  doth  the 
ol^emr  know  but  it  is  the  nature  of  fouit j'  and  at  neotflary  to 
fhem  to  be  affeded  thus  widi  certain  motions  of  matter» 
as  for  one  part  of  matter  to  be  moved  by  the  impplKe  of  another  ? 
|f  tlien  our  ibals  did  not  r^ive  thefe  impreffions  from  the  roo« 
tioBS  cauicd  in  our  bodies  by  external  force,  they  would  not  be 
liuman  fools»  but  (bme  other  creatures  i  of  which  ibrt,  I  fuppofe 
ibere  were  as  many  created  as  the  fyftem  would  allow»  and  oierf* 
fore  there  muft  either  be  wanting  in  the  world  this  fpecies  of 
beings»  or  they  muft  be  fubjc^led  to  fuch  impreflions.  If»  there* 
JMne»  it  be  better  for  men  to  be  as  the^  are»  than  not  to  be  at  all» 
God  hiat  chote  the  better  part  in  giving  them  a  being»  and  a£le4 
according  to  his  infinite  goodnefs. 

But  adly»  It  all  the  uneafy  fenfations  caufed  in  us  by  the  in- 
cnrfiena  of  external  bodies  tend  to  our  prefervation»  and  without 
them  we  could  neither  live  or  enjoy  ourlelvcs  far  any  time  j  then 
they  do  more  good  than  ^ hurt»'  and  confe^uently  are  a'  prefent 
worthy  of  God  to  beHow  on  us.  Now  this  is  demonftrated  by  the 
author  in  his  book»  and  it  is  confeiSed  that  as  thmgs  are  now  or- 
dered» the  fcnfe  of  pain  is  neceflary  to  oblige  us  to  avoid  many 
perils. 

'  But  then  ajrtin  it  is  urged»  that  this  doth  not  remove  the  diffi* 
(ultv»  becaulc  it  is  alledged  by  the  £oiiQwei-s  of  Manes»  that  thcrfa 

pains. 
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lie  ptf-  V.  God  could  have  avoided  all  this  by  order* 
mid  not  ^"S  *^^  ^hc  foul  fti6uld  not  be  afFcfted  by  the 
beiToided  motions  of  thc  body;  ofj  at  leaftj  that  every 
oj^rwiic  thing  done  therein  fliould  be  agreeable:  But 
cfdcrtng  ^^^  dangcrQus  this  would,  be  to  animals,  any 
tkatttie  one  mayunderftand9  who  recoUedts  how  Yttf 
SSS  &^rt  their  lives  muft  be,  if  they  died  with  the 
icacd  fame  pleafure  that  they  eat  or  drink  or  propa^ 
J^^    gate  their  fpecies.    If,  on  tearing  the  body,  the 

bqdj: 
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t!!^M  K»    ^'"^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^^  principle»  and  as  the  ffood  cavrtt  the  taAt 

H^i^    of  meat  on  the  tongue  to  pleafe,  fo  the  erfl  caufet  the  fin  !• 

5[2!i     '^    create  pain  in  nt  when  it  bnrnt  ui* 

^*'*^  adly»  Thry  alledg;e  that  there  wat  no  neceflitjr  for  theft  paint» 

becavfe  AtUm  was  without  them  in  Paradife.  jdly.  We  might 
haythttnMicUMtlj  ohlipd  to  avoid  what  could  hurt  us,  if  we  ha4 
a  peifeS  knowledge  of  its  approach,  and  had  been  warned  to  a- 
Toid  the  danger,  m>t  by  the  pain  or  fear  which  we  now  fisel,  but 
by  withdrawing  of  the  fenfe  of  jpleafure  on  the  ap|>roach  of  what 
might  hurt  or  deftroy  us.  LMyt  that  thele  wanun((s  are  ofte« 
in  vain. 

To  give  this  argument  its  full  confideration,  I  will  examine  it 
by  parU.  And  firft,  as  to  what  is  alledged,  that  the  pleaftnt  (en* 
fations  produced  in  us  By  external  motions  on  the  orf^s  of  our 
ienies  are  from  God,  artd  the  painful  from  the  evil  principle.  I 
defire  it  mav  be  coniidered,  ift.  Whether  any  motion  cauies  pain 
in  us  that  imth  not  tend  to  our  deftru^Uon,  and  whether  the  paint 
do  not  fcrve  as  a  means  to  prevent  it  t  And  if  the  preferving  our 
being  be  a  greater  good  to  us  than  thefe  pains  are  a  mifchief,  thea 
it  is  plainly  better  we  ihould  have  than  want  them.  But  adly» 
Pain  leems  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  ienie  that  our  being  is  im- 
pairing, and  if  To,  it  feems  impoflible  whiift  we  love  being  and 
are  pleafed  with  it,  that  we  ihould  perceive  it  to  decay,  and  not 
be  difpleafed  with  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  the  fenfe  of  a  thing  difpleaf» 
ing  to  us  is  pain.  Either,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  cafe  our  ienfe 
muft  be  taken  away,  or  pain  ieeros  unavoidable.  For  that  a  cer- 
tain motion  caufed  in  our  organs  ihould  pleaie  us,  becaufe  it  con* 
tributes  to  fupport  our  being,  and  the  contrary  which  tends  to  de« 
aro]|r  us,  ihould  not  difpleaie  us  when  we  feel  it,  ieems  a  contra- 
didion.  God,  therefore,  in  making  us  feel  the  fenie  of  pleafure 
by  the  iirft  has  likewiie  made  us  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  we  muft 
cither  not  feel  the  iecond.at  all  (i.  e.  the  motion  that  hurts  us)  or 
he  uneafy  at  it  ^  and  let  any  one  judge  which  ok  thefe  twp  is  molt 
for  thc  advantage  of  animals. 

ThtTf 


ibul  btd  either  no  fenfatton  at  all  or  a  pleafant 
pn$9  we  ibould  be  no  more  aware  of  death  than 
of  Aeepj  nor  would  it  be  any  greater  injury  to 
kill  a  man  than  to  fcratch  him :  And  thus  man- 
kind  would  quickly  fail.  We  muft  then  either 
have  been  armed  with  thefe  paflions  againft 
death»  or  foon  have  periflied  :  But  the  divine 
goodnefa  chofe  that  animals  Ihould  be  fubjedt  to 
^efe»  rather  than  the  earth  ihould  be  f  ntirel/ 
deftity te  gf  inhabitaUits« 

VI.  Behold  now  how  evils  fpring  from  and  it  u  not 
multiply  upon  each  other,  while  infinite  good-  J^S^-, 
nefs  ftill  urges  die  Deity  to  do  the  very  beil^  vine  good* 
This  moved  hjm  to  give  exiftence  to  creatures,  ^^^*  ^ 
which  cannot  exift  without  imptrfeSions  and  ine^  tbXin- 
quality.    This  excited  him  to  create  matter^  and  conve&i^ 
yo  put  it  in  motion^  which  is  neceffarily  attended  fi"  cTthey 
witn  feparation  and  diflblMtion,  generation  and  cauid  not 
(oriiiptiop.    This  pcrfuaded   him   to   couple  J|^4^^ 

fouls 


greater* 


I  NOTES. 

There  nttit  oott  therefore^  any  ill  principle  to  ifitroduce  t 
Icnfe  of  pain  at  tbe  prefence  of  what  tends  to  deftroy  ut,  for  gtv? 
ing  ut  the  ienfe  of  pleafure  at  the  preience  of  what  fupports  at  9f 
fieceffity  infert  the  other. 

And  it  if  remarkable»  at  our  author  obfenrea»  that  when  the 
pain  exceeds  the  pleafure  of  being»  tlie  (enfe  of  both  generally 
eeafe }  that  Ifp  woen'our  being  ceafet  to  1>e  a  benefit»  God  taket 
it  from  ui^  ' 

At  to  tbe  sd  obieAion»  that  thefe  pains  on  the  prefence  of  de* 
IbuCtive  naotions  attacking  us  are'unneceflary»  becaufe  Jilam  In 
Faradife  was  without  them;  I  have  already  anfwered  this»  by 
Ihewiag  that  it  doth  not  spp^ar'  that  he  was  altogether  without 
pain  or  paiOion'}  ^nd  that  he  yiras  only  fecured  from  fuch  pains  at 
tnight  caufe  hit  deathi  and  that  for  a  time»  till  removed  to  a  bet- 
ter olace.^ 

At  to  the  3d  objeAion»  that  if  we  had  a  perfefl  knowledge  of 
the  aoproach  of  every  thing  that  could  hurt  us»  and  had  only  felt 
a  withdrawing  of  pleafure  when  any'  fuch  thing  was  nign»  wc 
niight»  by  this  meins»'have  been  obliged  to  ayofd  it  as  effectually 
H  by  the  ftnfe  of  p4in. '  I  axifwer. 

•  •  ift,Thf 

*  fn  pote  ff,  an4  the  fermpp  aiinfxcdf 


fbuli  with  bo£e8>  and  to  give  them  mutual  wf^ 

fe&ioMy   whence  proceeded  pain  and  ibrrow, 

hatred  and  fear^  with  the  reft  of  the  paffionsj 

yet  all  of  them^  a9  we  have  feen^  are  Aecel* 

fary. 

Codthera.      VII.  For,  aft  criAted  $xiftenc0  neceflarily  m^ 

^ore  COT-  eludes  the  evil  of  imi>er&ftionj  fo  evcnr  fpe- 

^  in     eies  of  it  is  fubjeft  to  its  own  jpeculiar  mper^ 

things       fedtions ;  that  is^  to  evils.    All  the  fpecies  of 

wjith  the     creatures  then  muft  cither  have  been  omitted» 

wiiich  ne-  or  their  concomitant  evils  tolerated :  the  divine 

^^     goodncfs  therefore  put  the  evils  in  one  fcale  and 

Aem  s       the  good  in  the  other;    and  lince  the  good  pre* 

and  tok-    ponderated,  an  infinitely  good  God  would  not 

wtedthoie  ^^^j^.  ^j^^^^  becaufc  of  the  concomitant  evils; 

viiich       for  that  very  omiffion  would  have  been  attended 

llktMt^'  with  more  and  greater  evils,  and  fo  would  have 

Foai  the    been  left  agreeable  to  infinite  goodnefs« 

f^-  VIILTh* 

>I  0  T  E  S, 

tfty  The  withdrawing  of  pleafuve  or  dtminifliiiig  tt»  t»  %  gretter 
rvil  to  us  than  the  pains  we  feel  on  fuch  occafions;  which  plainlj 
appears  from,  this,  that  we  rather  choofe  to  end«re  the&  pains 
than  lofe  the  pleafure  our  fenfes  afford  us ;  which  is  maniftft  in 
fo  nuny  inlUnces»  that  I  hardly  need  mention  thein.  The  gout 
is  one  of  the  moft  torm^btiag  aifcaTes  that  attend  us  ;  and  yet 
who  would  not  rather  endure  it,  than  lo(e  the  pleafure  of  feeling  ? 
Moft  men  are  fenfible  that  eating  certain  meats,  and  indulging 
ourielves  in  the  ufe  of  ((!veral  drinks^  will  bring  it ;  and  yet  we  fee 
this  doth  not  deter  us  from  them,  and  we  think  it  oiore  tolerahlt 
to  endme  the  gout,  than  lofe  the  pleafure  that  plentiful  eating  and 
drinking  affords.  What  pains  will  not  a  man  endure  rather  than 
lofe  a  limb,  or  the  advanUge  that  a  plentiful  fortune  yields  ?  This 
expedient,  therefore,  is  very  improper  t  it  would  be  sm  exchange 
for  the  worfe  \  deprive  us  of  a  greater  good,  to  prevent  a  leUcr 
«vii. 

But,  idiv,  Either  this  diminutioq  of  the  pleafure  would  be  a 
/  more  ienribfe  lofs  to  us  than  pain  i^  now,  or  otherwife.     If  it  were 

more  uneafy  to  us  than  pain,  the  exchange,  as  before,  would  be 
for  the  worfe.  If  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  fu£cient ;  for  we 
plainly  fee  that  in  many  cafes  the  greateft  pains  and  cleared  orof- 
pefl  of  them  are  not  fu&cient  tod'Vert  us  £rom  what  may  be  hurt. 

ful 
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Vin.  The  Icaft  evil,  you  will  fay,  ought  not  The  axiom 
to  be  admitted  for  the  fake  of  the  grcateft*good.^^^"tno5 
(For  to  affirm  that  God  does  evil  that  good  may  foTthc*^*' 
come  of  it,  is  blafphemy.)    Neither  does  the^akcof 

dittinftion  «:r|;i°" 

NOTES.  place 

where  th« 
fyl,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  a  pleafiire.    We  have  }«»ft  eviJ 
therefore  no  reafon  to  complain  of  God,  who  has  given  us  warn-  is.chofen. 
ing  by  pain  of  what  might  deftroy  us,  fince  a  lefs  effe^uai  means 
could  not  have  fecured  us.     In  wort»  this  is  God's  way,  and  for 
us  to  think  we  could  have  found  a  better,  is  ])ride  and  impudence^ 
and  there  needs  no  more  to  give  a  feniihle  proof  of  it,  than  to.  con- 
iider  the  folly  of  the  expedient  propofed  by  the  obje6lor. 

But  then  it  is  urged  that  here  is  a  farther  degree  of  our  mifery» 
and  an  argument  that  an  ill  principle  had  a  hand  in  framin?  us» 
that  we  cannot  avoid  one  evil  but  by  the  fear  of  a  worfe,  ana  that 
we  do  not  endure  the  pains  and  fears  that  accompany  life  but  on 
account  of  the  mater  fear  we  have  of  death  ;  ana'  the  imprinting 
in  us  To  great  a  love  of  life  which  has  fo  little  good  in  it,  and  in 
truth  much  lefs  than  it  has  evil,  muft  be  the  work  of  a  malignant 
and  mifchievous  author.  But  I  anfwer,  I  hav9  (hewed  *  that  it  is 
the  good  we  feel  in  life  that  makes  us  love'it  and  afraid  to  lofeit» 
and  wc  only  apprehend  the  lols  of  life,  and  flee  it,  becaufe  we 
fear  the  lofmg  (o  good  a  thing.  The  Jove  of  life  is  no  otherwife 
imprinted  in  us  than  by  the  fenfe  we  have  of-  its  goodnefs,  and- 
then  the  quarrel  againft  God  is,  that  he  has  given  us  fo  good  a 
thing  that  we  are  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  and  chufe  to  endure 
fuch  pains  as  tend  to  preierve  it,  and  without  which  we  could  not 
ion^  e^joy  it.  It  is  a  moft  wicked  thought  to  imagine  that  God 
is  luce  a  tyrant  that  delights  to  torture  and  torment  his  creatures. 
The  contrary  is  plain  by  bis  fubje6ling  them  to  pain  in  no  cafes 
but  where  that  fenfe  is  nece(!ary  to  preferve  a*good  to  them  that 
counterbalances  it. 

But  then,  in  the  4th  place,  the  obfe6kor  urges,  that  thefe  paint 
are  in  many  cafes  fruitlefs,  and  no  way  tend  to  Mp  us.  It  is  al- 
ledged  that  the  gout  and  gravel,  and  many  acute  paini,  are  of  no 
ufe,  nor  do  they  any  ways  contribute  to  prolong  our  lives#  I  re- 
ply, the  gout,  gravel,  mc.  are  diitempers  of  the  body,  in  which 
the  humours  or  folid  parts  are  out  of  order  :  The  qtieilion  th(rn  is, 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  be  infenfible  of  this  diforder, 
or  to  feel  it.  Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  man  in  a  fever  (i.  /.  that  his 
blood  and  humours  (hould  be  in  fuch  a  ferment  as  is  obfervable 
in  that  diftemper)  and  that  he  (hould  feel  no  pain  or  uneaiinefs  by 
it  {  the  confequence  would  be  that  he  would  die  before  he  were 
aware.  He  would  not  avoid  x\\o(t  things  that  incrrafe  it,  or  tajce 
thofe  remcJics  that  allay  it ;  he  would  not  know  how  near  he  were 
to  death,  or  when  he  was  to  avoid  the  air  or  motion,  either  of 
which  would  deitroy  him.  There  are  difeafes  that  take  away  oar 
tcnfes  and  become  iportai,  without  giving  us  warning :  none  ar^ 

O  mure 

•  See  note  Z. 


diftitxfHon  ^tween  moral,  and  natut^  evil]  help 
any  thing  toward  the  folutioa  of  tiris.difllculty : 
for  what  wc  call  taoral  evil>  as  fhajl  be  (hown 
MoWj  13  that  which  is  fx^rbidderi  |.  no«r  i^tHiog: 

i» 

N   o   T  E   5. 

piore  terrible  than  thefCf  and  moft  would  cht^rc  t^dirof  tbe-qEM^ 
painful  diftemper  rather  than  be  thuf  forprifed ;  we.  may  )iidg9 
then  how  it  would  be  with  ut  if  all  difteippera  were  of  the  like 
nature.  I  doubt  whether  we  could  funrive  one  f^  of  th^  gout» 
gravel»  or  fever,  if  the  pain  we  feel  in  theni  did  not  warn  ut  anti 
oblige  uft  to  give  ourfelvfs  that  quiet»  eafe,  and  ah^nence  that  aro 
neceiTary  to  Our  recoyery.  Thus  fboliihly  they  reafon  that  gq 
about  to  mend  the  work  of  God.  ,  .  ,    ' 

But»  %d\y^  we  find  that  providence  has  joined  a  certain  train  of 
^oughts  and  fenrationswith  certain  mctioiis  in  our  body»  abd  it-if, 
fu  impoffible  that  all  motions  fliould  beget  t^e  faipe  tbong^tt  ia  ua^ 
at  that  the  fame  letters  /hould  exprefs  all  words»  pr  thofainerwordf . 
9(11  thoughts.  If  therefore  only  fome  motions' in  our  body  occa* 
fion  pleafing  thoughts  and  fenfatidns»  then  the  abfence  of  thef^^ 
ipotions.  muft  likewife  deprive  us  pf  the  pleafure  annexed  to  them.  ' 
^hich-  is  fo  great  an  evil  that  we  are  ready  to  prevent  it  with  a  grea^. 
deal  of  paiif.  And  the  contrary  motions  muft  by  the  fame  rula 
ioccafion  contrary,  that  is»  unpleafant  fenfations'. 

If  therefore,  a  fever  or  a  fit  of  the  gout  deprive  us  of  thefe  grate» 
ful  motions  in  the  body  that  give  pleafure»  and  be  contrary  to 
them»  It  is  a  clear  cafe,  that  tineafy  fenfations  on  fuch  an  occa(ioi| 
cannot  be  avoided,  except  man  were  fomething  elfe  than  he  is^ 
that  is»  no  man.  Either  therefore  God  muft  hot  have  made  man  in 
his  prefent  circumftances,  noir  given  him  a  body  tl^at  is*  apt  to  b; 
put  out  of  order  by  the  im|>uire  of  thofe  neighbouring  bodiet 
that  furround  him,  or  elfe  he  muft  fpflPer  him  to  be  fometimes  di^. 
hurbed  by  them,  and  let  that  difturbance  be  accen^Miiied  ^ithpain» 
If  it  0)ould  be  alled^ed  that  God  niigbt  have  put  man  intpfi^b 
circumftances  that  no  impulie  of  other  bodies  (hoHld  bayjB  caufe4 
fuch  motions  in  his  own  as  procure  pain.  I  anfwer»  this  might 
have  done  if  the  very  motion  of  his  joints  and  mufcles»  and  th^ 
recruiting  of  the  liquids  of  his  body  did  not  continually  wearao^ 
deftroy  the  organs,  and.alter  and  corrupt  ^e  blood  and  other  iuicea>i 
and  laftly,  if  there  were  no  bodies  in  his  vicinity  that  pould  huri 
or  alter  thefe  i  But  as  tlHC  frame  of  the  world  now'  is  with  folid 
and  heterogeneous  bodies  in  it»  and  which  the  good  of  the  wholt 
pqnnc-d  there  fhould  be»  and  whilft  thefe  are  ail  in  ihotioDy  and 
JthMC  IB  a  coniinu;!  change  of  the  vicipity  of  th^fe  bodies  to  the 
boilics  of  men  :  'whilft  there  is  variety  ot  bodies  on  the  «^arth,  an^ 
thed  iKrccftaiily  fend  out  different  and  contrary  eiBuvia»  that  mxn^ 
witn  the  juictR  of  our  bodies  :  laftly»  whilft  not  only  new  bodies 
^nove  towiud  usj  ^but  we  move  from  place  lo  place»  iMithont  whicl| 
-.  •   •  ^     -  *' . '   '         power 
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is  forljiddcn  by  God  but  generally,  at  Icaft,  on 
account  of  the  inconvenunces  attending  the  for- 
bidden aftions :  thefe  inconveniences  are  natural 
<ivilsi  therefore  moral tw\\%  are  prohibited  on  ac- 
count of  the  natural  ones^  and  for  that  reafonj 
only  are  evils,  becaufe  they  Ic^d  to  natural  evils« 
But  that  whith  makes  any  thing  to  be  fuch,  iS; 
itfelf  much  morejuch :  therefore  the  natural,  you» 
will  fay,  are  greater  evils  than  the  moral,  and 
cannot  with  lefs  blafphemy  be  atjtributed  to, 
God. 

N  o  T  E  s, 

pttwcr  we  fliOYiId  be  very  imperfefty  and  incapable  of  the  greatelb 
PMtof  the  happineie  we  now  evjoy  j  it  i«  inconceivable  that  we. 
mould  not  meet  with  things  that  by  the  laws  of  matter  n,eceirarily. 
difturb  and  dilbrder  our  b^iet  $  and  therefore,  either  the  eai  tit 
mutt  be  Toid  of  inhabitants,  or  they  mud  be  content  to  fubmit  to 
and  fuffer  thefe  difhirbances  ?'and  I  have  already  (hewed  that  theVe 
muft  neceflTanly  occafion  uneafy  feofations  in  us»  which  I  take  to 
be  the  definition  of  pain. 

To  fum  up  this  head.  For  ought  I  can  fee,  the  fundamenul 
obje^ion  concerning  natural  evils,  is  that  Qod  has  given  us  mor- 
tal bodies,  for  which  I  think  the  book  fuUy  accounts  $  and  if  it 
once  be  confeifed  that  it  is  not  contiary  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  to 
make  fome  mortal  animalsj  I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  imagine  fuch 
animals  flioyld  apprehend  the  approach  of  death  and  not  fear  it ; 
or  feel  the  decay  of  tneir  bodies  and  not  beAineafv  at  it ;  efpeci* 
ally  when  that  tear  ferves  to  preferve  them,  and  the  fenfe  of  that 
Uiitafinefi  putt  them  otk  proper  methods  to  fupport  themfelyes. 
I  do  not  deny  but  the  infinite  wifdom  of  God  might  have  found 
oth^  meant»  but  I  deny  that  there  could  be  any  better  $  and  he  that 
luukrtakct  to  nrove  ^t  there  mi'^ht  be  better,  muft  underftand 
all  tht  circumftancet  of  thefe  aniuaals  as  they  are  now,  and  all  the 
confequencet  tiMt  muft  happen  in  an  inBnire  feries  of  times,  in 

Sirfuance  of  th^  method  he  propofes )  but  it  is  impoflible  apy  ona   - 
ould  know  the(«  things  j  anrt  therefore,  as  the  author  cpncludeSf 
no  man  hat  .any  right  to*make  ufe  of  fuch  an  objection. 

[For  a  particular  account  of  ail  th9f0^s  and  their  final  caufei, 
and  tha  necefility  of  each»  fee  Hutcbijhnt  eflay  on  the  Nature  and 
€$nduffof  them,  ^  i.  p.  48,  50,  ^c,  and  i  6.  p.  170.  orWatts  on 
thtl{(^MM/il^»j^oftbem,  §  13.  or  Cbamlers*%  Cyclopxdia  under 
the  word  B^fftoMt  or  Sc9U\  Chriftian  Life,  p.  a.  C.  1.  \  a.  par.  13. 
or  x\ktSpi3afri  N*».  255,  40S.  or  Dr.  J.  Clarke  on  Natural  £vil, 
p.  »561  hf€. or  M$r€*%  Enchiridion  Ethicum»  B.  s.  C.  S,  9,  lo»  11.] 

P  t  Granting 
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Granting  all  this  to  be  true,  yet  though  evil 
is  not  to  be  done  for  the  fake  of  good^  yet  the 
lefs  evil  is  to  be  chofen  before  the  greater:  and 
fince  evils  ncceffarily  furround  you  whether  you 
tkft  or  not,  you  ought  to  prefer  that  fide  which 
is  attended  with  the  lead.  Since  God  was  there- 
fore Gompelled  by  the  neceflary  innperfedions  of 
created  beings,  either  to  abftain  from  creating 
them  at  all,  or  to  bear  with  the  evils  confequcnt 
upon  them  :  and  fioce  it  is  a  lefs  evil  to  permit 
thofe,  than  to  omit  thefc;  it  is  plain  that  God 
did  not  allow  of  natural  evils  for  the  fake  of  any 
goodi  but  chofe  theieaft  out  of  feveral  evils,  /.  e. 
would  rather  have  creatures  liable  to  natural 
evilSf  than  no  creatures  at  all.  The  fame  wil) 
l^e  iheiyn  hereafter  ponpe^ning  iporal  eyil$. 


SECT.    V, 

O/ Hunger,  Thirft,  tf»i  Labour. 

of tv^boHy  A    Terreftrial  animal  niuft,  as  we  have  fai4 

fly  off:  it   i\  ncceffarily  confift  of  mixed  and  heteroge- 

nce'uVc"re-  "^o^^s  parts }  it^  fluids  are  alfo  in  a  perpetual 

foirof  le.flgx  and  ferment.    Now  it's  plain  that  this  can- 

^7z ^b"*    "^^  ^^  without  the  expence  of  thofe  fluids,  and 

fofiii.  ^     attrition  of  the  folids  j  and  Ijence  follows  death 

and  diffolutioHy  ej^cept  thofe  be  repaired :  a  new 

pccefl)op  of  matter  is  therefore  neceflary  to  fup^ 

ply  what  flies  off^  and  is  worn  away,  ^nd  much 

rriOTc  fo  for  the  growth  of  animals. 

Choice  II.   But  animals  have  particular  conjiitution^^ 

jnuit  he     2Lii^  cannot  be  npiififljcd  by  any  fort  of  matter : 

^*'*^'^     ■*  foms 
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Some  choice  therefore  muft  be  made  of  it,  to  which  food,  fincc 
they  arc  to  be  urged  by  an  importunity  ftrong^|.['^^^"^* 
enough  to  excite  their  endeavours  after  it.  Hence  cqaiiy  pro- 
hunger  and  thirji  tome  to  afFcft  the  foul  •,  affec-P^*^' 
tions  that  are  fortietimes  indeed  troublefome^ 
but  yet  neijeffaryi  and  which  bring  more  plea- 
fure  than  pain  along  with  theni. 

III,  But  whyi  fay  youj  are  we  obliged  to  la-  The  maM. 
tour  in  queft  of  food  ?  why  are  not  the  elements  "*»'«  of 
themfelves  fufficicnt?  I  anfwer^  they  are  fuffi- fi^n  c^^ 
cient  for  fome  animals:  but  mankind  required rupted : 
fuch  a  difpofition  of  matter  as  was  to  be  prepared  ?7,u*"'' 

■  •      *         flv»  1     •  1     t*^      I    ••      not  there- 

by various  coctions  and  changes,  and  that  daily,  fore  be ' 

becaufe  it  is  foon  liable  to  corruption,  and  \{^^?^^^^ 

kept    long  would    be    unfit  for  noufifliment-bom!"' ** 

Hepcc  labour   becomes   neceflary   to  provide 

victuals  in  this  prefent  ftate  of  things  *  ^either 

could  hunger,  or  thirft^  or  labour  ♦,  (which  are 

reckoned   among  natural  evils)   be  prevented 

without  greater  inconveniences.      The   divine  fiver^aiiU 

goodnefs  therefore  had  the  higheft  rtiafon  for  af-  ™«J  «s  pja- 

^  fixing  thefe  to  animals.  "here  ?"* 

IV,  Now  as  animals  require  different  (orts  of  may  have 
food,  as  was  ftcwn,  according  to  their  different  J^^P^^^' 
conflitutions,  fo  God  has  placed  every  one  of  ment  i 
them  where  it  may  find  what  is  proper  for  it :  ^^^^  *'- 
on  which  accoulit  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  in  the  JTerb ml!n^ 
elements  but  what  may  be  food  for  fome.   Every  tains  its 
herb  has  its  ihfeft  which  it  fupports.   The  earth,  fJ'^P*^^  *"' 
the  water>  the  very  ilones,  fcrve  for  aliment  to 
living  creatures  f.  Some  anu 

V,  But  fame  ftand  in  need  of  more  delicate ^.^|j^*/j^ 
food :  now  God  could  have  created  an  inanimate  ior  food 
machine^  which  might  have  fupplied  them  with^^^^^^", 
fuch  food }  but  one  that  is  animated  does  it  much  not  have 
better  and  with  more  cafe.     A  being  that  has«iftedon 

ufef^yr^*' 

#    >  wrm». 

*  See  note  334  f  See  notes  24,  ana  26. 
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life  is'(c^terlspariius)  prtferihlc  ta  one  that  has 
not :  God  therefore  animated  that  machine  which 
furnilhes  out  provifion  for  the  more  perfe6t  ani- 
mals; which  was  both  graciou fly  and  providertt- 
\y  done:  for' by  this  means  he  gained  fo  much 
•life  to  the  world  as  there  is  in  thofe  animals 
which  are  food  for  others :  by  this  means  they 
themfelves  enjoy  fome  kind  of  life,  and  ore  of 
fervice  alfo  to  the  reft.     An  ox>  for  inftanco,  or 
a  calf,  is  bred/nouri(hedand  proteAed  forfome 
time  in  order  to  become  fit  food  for  man.  This 
certainly  is  better  and  more  eligible^  than  if  the 
matter  of  its  body  bad  been  converted  into  an 
inanimate  mafs,  Ibch  as  a'Pompion^or  continued 
in  the  ftate  of  Unformed  day.    Nor  is  it  hardly 
dealt  withal,  by  being  made  for  the  food  of  a 
more  iloble  animal,  fmce  it  was  on  diis  condi- 
tion only  thit  it  had  life  given,  which  it  could 
not  otherwife  have  enjoyed.     Matter  which  is 
fit  for  the  nourilhment  of  man,  is  alfo  capable  of 
life  i  if  therefore  God  had  denied  it  life,  he  had 
omitted  a  degree  of  good  which  might  have  been 
produced  wiihout  any  impediment  to  his  princi* 
pal  defign,  which  doesrnot  feem  very  agreeable 
to  infinite  goodnefs.     Is  is  better  therefore  that 
it  (hould  be  endowed  with  life  for  a  time>  though 
it  is  to  be  devoured  afterwards,  than  to  continue 
totally  llupid  and  unaAivc.     The  common  ob- 
jcftion  then  is  of  no  force,  viz.  That  inanimate 
matter  might  have  been  prepared  for  this  ufe  i 
for  it  is  better  that  it  (hould  be  animated;  efpe- 
ciallyasfuch  animals  are  ignorant  of  futurity, 
ani  are  neither  confcious  nor  folicitous  about 
their  being  made  for  this  purpofc.     So  that  fo 
long  as  they  live^  they  enjoy  themfelvcs  without 
anxiety  i  at  leaft  they  rejoice  in  theprefentgood^ 
and  are  neither  tormented  with  the  remembrance 

©f 
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ib^What'ii  -paft^  ndr  the  fear  that. is  to  ccmie; 
*knd 'kftiyi  -  are  killed  with  lefd  paih  than  they 
Vould  be  by  a  diftempcr  6i  old  a^t.  L^et  us  not  "* 
be  furprifed  then  at  the  uriirerfal  war  as  it  were 
imong  animals»  or  that  the  ftronger  devodr  the 
ilreakiir ;  for  thefe  ai-e  made  on  pUrpofe  to  afford 
«limeot  co'tfae  others.  (30.) 

VI.  h% 

1*   d   T  E   S. 


(so.*)  Wtitt  \i  Here  hid  down  will  \ipoh  examination  Kc  foiidd 
'ioi}e  perfcAI^-^oonflftent  with  our  oBfervdtion  in  note  23. 

As  the  4>oiBt  before  us  is  fet  in  a  vei^  good  ligHt  by  Dr.  J» 
tilarkei^  Ifhill  hot  fcruple  to  tranfcribe  the  whole  paragraph; 
*^  If  we  conTi^cr  the  effect  of  aninial  creatures  being  thus  made 
food  foreacU  other;  we  ihall'find  that  bv  this  means  there  i»  the 
more  good  upon  the  whole  i  for  under  the  prefent  circumftances 
of  thecrfeationyinimEls  living  in  this  manner  one  npon  another, 
could  not  htiTe  'b^tn  prerentra,  but  a  miich  greater  evil  would 
have  follo^^.  For  then  there  could  not  have  been  fo  great  a 
Dumbel'9  Ttorfb-gMt  a  variety  of  animals  as  there  are  at  prel'ent; 
fome  of  which  are  io  very  minute,  and  the  qirantity  of  them  fueh, ' 
that  mixing  themfelvet  with  herbs  and  pianu,  and  j^rain  on 
which  themfelf  es  feed,  and  with  the  water  and  liquids  which 
they  drink*  they  murft  nece^rily  be  devoured  by  larger  animaU 
who  live  up^n  the  fame  food,  without  fo  much  as  beingfeen  or 
any  way  perceived  bv  them.    It  is  therefore  much  better  upon  ^ 

the  Wbofoi  tfelt  tHey  mould  live  upon  one  another  in  the  manner  ^^ 

th^y  novir  do,  than  tHat  they  ihouid  not  live  at  all.  For  if  fuch 
aniim^  life  is  to  be  efteemed  fuperior  to  not  exiftin^  tt  all,  or  Co 
a  vegftable  life }  and  the  more  there  is  of  fuch  animal  life,  the 
more  of  good  there  is  m  the  wbrld )  it  is  evident  that  By  this 
means  there  is  room  f#r  itiore  whole  fpecies  of  creatures,  at  lealt 
for  Tdzty  ihorft  individuals  6f  CAch  ftfecies,  than  there  Wuuid 
olherwife  be  {  and  that  the  variety  ot  the  creation  is  hereby 
much  enlargeid,  and  the  gOodnefs  of  its  author  difplayed.  For  ' 
the  conftitution  of  animal  bodiM  is  foch  as  requires  that  they 
ihould  be  maintained*  by  food  t  noW  if  this  food  can  be  mad^ 
capable  of  anhnal  life  alfo»  it  is  a  very  great  improvement  of  iu 
A  certain  quantity  of  food  is  necefliiry  for  the  prefervation  of  « 
detenninate  number  of  flnimals  1  which  food,  were  it  mere  ve« 
getible»  wtuld  perhaps  ferve  for  that  purpofe  only  1  but  by  be» 
itig  to  formed  at  to  become  anift&al,  though  it  be  in  a  lower  de« 
gree,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  fuch  creatures  lefs,  yet  it  is 
nioi-e  perfect  than  unformed  day,  or  even  than  the  Aoft  curious 

*  plants 
I  Pifcourfe  concerning  natural  evil,  p.  aSy. 
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AH  parts 
of  the 
cirtfa  could 
not  have 
afforded 
nourifli- 
ment  and 
reception 
for  men» 
whatever 
(ituatibn 
they  had 
been  pla- 
ced in. 
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VI.  As  fot  the  difficulty  of  proctiring  food,  and 
the  want  of  it  in  fomc  places,  it  is,  to  be  obferv- 
ed  that  the  ftate  of  the  earth  depends  upon  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  fun ;  and  though  we  do 
not  pcrfeftly  underftand  the  ftrufturc  of  it,  yet 
we  have  reafon  to  conjedlurc  that  it  is  carried 
about  its  axis  by  a  diurnal^  and  about  the  fun  1^ 
an  annual  motion :  that  its  figure  is  a  fpheroid 
defcribed  by  the  the  revolution  of  a  fenii-ellipfc 
about  a  conjugate  axis)  and  that  this  proceeds 
from  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation.  Now 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  fome  parts  of  it  muftnecef* 
farily  be  unBt  for  fuch  inhabitants  as  men,  fuice 
theparallelifm  of  its  axis  is  preferved  in  the  an- 
nual motion,  and  the  revolution  about  the  fame 
axis  in  the  diurnal.  If  thefe  fhould  undergo  the 
very  Icaft  alteration,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  earth 
would  he  difordered;  (he  ocean  and  dry  land 
would  change  places  to  the  detriment  of  the  ani- 
mals. Since  therefore  neither  the  annual  nor 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  could  be  altered  with- 
out harm ;  it  is  plain  that  fome  i>arts  of  the 
earth  muft  neceffarily  be  lefs  convenient  for  the 
habitation  of  mankind,  namely  thofe  about  the 
poles  J  and  that  others  muft  require  mu^h  la- 
bour to  make  them  convenient,  as  we  fthd  by 
experience  in  our  own  climate  j  but  it  will  evi- 
dently appear  to  any  confidcring  pcrfon,  that  in 

what 


NOTES. 

plant.  Thus  the  animal  part  of  the  creation  has  its  feveral  de* 
^rees  of  life,  and  as  much  variety  in  it  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inanimate  and  vegetable  part ;  fo  that  in  this  refpe^l  there  is  Q» 
far  from  being  any  juft  ground  of  complaint,  that  the  wifdom 
r>ni1  contrivance  of  the  animal  world  is  admirable,  and  plain!/ 
ihews  the  excellency  of  the  whole,  and  fubferviency  of  all  the 
paiticulars  in  order  to  obtain  the  grcated  good  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of/ 
See  aJfo  t\^t  beginning  of  the  SfeSiator^  N*.  519. 
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what  fituation  or  motion  focvcr  you  fuppofe  the 
earth  to  be,  cithef  thcfc  or  worfe  evils  muft  be 
admitted;  it  is  in  vain  therefore  to  complain  of 
thefe  inconvenicncics,  which  cannot  be  avoided 
without  greater.  (31.) 

^  VII.  Neither 

NOTES. 

(31.)  T4ius  if  \\it  figure  of  the  earth  were  ch&nged  into  a  per- 
leS  Ji^bere,  the  equatorial  parts  muft  all  lie  under  water.  If  it 
wei  e  of  a  cubic,  prifmaticf  or  any  other  angular  figure,  it  wouI9 
neither  be  fo  tapactous  for  habitation»  nor'fo  fit  for  motion,  nor  lb 
oommodioMB  for  the  reception  of  light  znd  ifeat^  for  the  circulation 
of  the  luiadj,  and  the  J^ributi^m  of  the  'waters  \  as  is  obvious 
to  anv  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  firft  elements  of  natural  phi» 
lofophy,  and  is  at  large  demonftrat^  by  Cbeyne,  Derbam,  ke^  te« 
If  its  utuation  were  removed»  its  conftitution  muft  be  altered  tot» 
or  elfe»  if  placed  confiderably  farther  from  the  fun»  it  would  ba 
froten  into  ice,  if  nearer,  it  would  be  burnt  to  a  coal..  If  either 
its  annual  or  diurnal  motion  mtTefiofped^retarcUd^ QxacceleraUd, 
the  ufeful  and  agreeable  viciflitudes  oi  fummer  and  nAtinter^  dof 
and  nigbt^  would  ceafe,  or  at  leaft  ceafe  to  be  fo  ufeful  and  agree* 
able  as  they  now  are.  The  immoderate  length  or  ihortnefs  of  the 
fcafons  would  prove  pernicious  to  the  earth,  and  the  ftated  timet 
of  bufinefs  ana  repo&  would  be  as  incommodious  to  its  inhabi- 
tants I  as  difproportionate  to  the  common  alFairs  of  life,  and  the 
various  exigences  of  mankind  ||.  If,  in  the  laft  place,  wealur  the 
tmcUuatioH  oftbe  eartb^t  axis,  the  like  inconveniencies  will  attend 
the  polar  parts :  if  we  deftroy  the  parallelifln  of  it,  befides  deftroy- 
ing  at  the  (ame  time  the  ufeful  arts  of  navig^on  and  dialling, 
we  bring  upon  us  mueh  worfe  confequences.  A  defcription  of 
fome  few  of  them  from  Bentley^t  fermon  above  cited  may  perhaps 
not  be  difagreeable,  <  We  all  know,  from  the  very  elements  of 
'  aftronomy,  that  this  inclined  pofition  of  the  axis,  which  keeps 
'  always  the  fame  direction,  and  a  conftant  parallelifm  to  itfeff, 
'  is  the  fole  caufe  of  thefe  gratef^il  and  needful  viciilitude's  oftbe 
'  four  feafuns  of  the  year  and  the  variation  in  length  of  days.    If 

*  we  take  away  the  inclination,  it  would  abfolutely  uiido  the 

*  Northern  nations,  the  fun  would  never  come  nearer  us  than  be 

*  doth  now  on  the  loth  of  March,  or  thtf  isth  of  September.   But 

*  would  we  rather  part  with  the  paraUelifm }    Let  us  fuppofe  then 

*  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  keeps' always  the  fame  inclination  to-> 
'  wards  the  body  of  the  fnn  i  This,  indeed,  would  caufe  a  va- 
'  riety  of  days  and  nights,  and  feafons,  on  the  earth  ;  but  th^n 

*  every  particular  country  would  have  always  the  fame  diverfity  of 
'  day  and.  night,  and  the  fame  conftitution  of  feafon,  without  any 

*  alteration.  Sume  would  always  have  long  nights  and  (hort 
^  days,  others  again  perpetually  long  days  and  flioit  nights :   One 

*  climate  would  be  Icorched  and  fwelteied  with  everlafting  ^/cy- 
«  days,  while  an  eternal  December  blaftcd  another.     This  furdy 

II  See  Bentley\  laft  icrmon,  p.  315.  5th  edit. 

is 
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WEartb^  VII.  IJeithet  BTt €artb^uak^Sj jiwrnsi^fbtnubFi 
f^iei,  deluges^  and  inUwddtioHs  any  ftrdtiger  arguments 
wft^  agairfft  chewifdomandgoodncfsof  God.  Thfcfe 
%//»  .arefometimes  fent  by)a  juft  and  gracious  God 
I  for  the  punilhment  of  mankind ;  but  often  de- 

vi  ^nd  on  other  natural  caufcs,  which  are  neceflaryi 

and  could  not  be  removed  without  greater  da- 
mage to  the  whole.  Thefe  concuflions  of  thd 
elements  are  indeed  prejudicial,  «but  more  pre- 
judice would  arife  to  the  untverfal  fyftem  by  the 
abfence  of  them*  What  the  genuine  and  immc-^ 
mediate  caufes  of  them  are  I  dare  not  determine  : 
thdy  feem  in  general  tiodisriyc  their  origin  frorh 
the  unequal  heat  of  the  funi  from  the  fluidityi 
•murabilrcy^  and  cohtrariety  of  things.  To  thefe 
We  may  add  the  afperity  ^tid  inequality  6f  the 
'earth's  furface^  without  which  tterertheleft  thfe 
whole  earth,  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  would  be 
tininhabitable.  Formftam:ie>we  complain  of  the 
mountains  as  rubbi(h>  as  not  only  disfiguring  thi^ 
face  of  the  earth,  but  alfo  as  ufelefs  and  incon- 
venient i  and  yet  without  thefcj  neither  rirers  nor 
fountains,  nor  the  weather  for  producing  and 
Jripening  fruits  could  regularly  be  prefervcd  *i 

NOTES; 

^  it  not  quite  fo  gbod  as  tht  prcf^nt  order  of  feafont.    But  fhaii 

*  the  axis  rather  obferve  no  conftaot  inclination  to  any  thing,  b«t 
'  vary  and  waver  at  uncertain  times  and  places  ?    This  would  lie 

<  a  happy  conftitution  indeed  1  There  would  be  no  health,  m/ 
'  life,  nOr  fubnftence  in  fuch  an  irregulai  fyftem  :  fij  thofe  fnr- 
^  prizing  nods  of  the  pole,  we  might  be  Cofled  backward  or  for- 

<  ward,  in  a  moment,  from  jAmunry  to  yuWf  nav,  poffibly  firofti' 
«  the  January  of  OrecnlaHd,  to  the  Jome^i  Jhtfuntu    It  is  bet- 

*  ter,  therefore»  upon  all  accounts  that  the  axis  ihouM  be  cOBtf« 

<  nued  in  its  prefent  pofture  and  dii-e^lion  {  fo  that  this  tiib  is  V 

<  iignal  character  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs.* 

See  alfo  Cbeyne^%  PbiL  Princ.Q.  3*  f  Ht  ^5f  '^i  ^^« 
•  See  note  13. 
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In  mountaneous  countries  we  blame  Providence 
for  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  for  the  fre- 
quency of  the  fhowers  and  ftorms,  which  yet 
proceed  from  the  very  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  without  which  all  the  moiilure  would  gli<le 
down  the  declivity,  and  the  fruits  wither  aw^y« 
The  earth  then  mud  either  not  be  created  at  aU« 
or  thefe  things  be  permitted.  (32.) 

NOTES. 

(3«0  The  feverftl  objeftions  mentioned  hi  this  i^UYgnipili»  ln« 
fi>lidly  refuted  bv  Dr.  J.  Clarki  in  his  ti^atife  on  Natural  MvU^ 
fMrt of  which! fliall  Mke  the  liberty  to  mfeit  M'^JTu^y  aAd't^Ter 
the-  reader  to  the  book  itfelf  for  the  reft. 

Having  defcribed  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  air^s  elaftidty^  and 
the  acid  nitroms  and  fulphuri§us  particles  with  which  it  is  im* 
pregnatedy  which  are  the  caufe  of  ftnfientation^  he  proceeds  t» 
account  for  earthquakes»  &V.  p.  1^0.  *  Thus  the. internal  part» 
'  of  the  earth  being  the  only  proper  place  for  containing  fo  targ« 

*  a  ftore  of  fulphur  and  nitre  and  minerals»  as  is  required  fw  £» 
'  many  tlioufand  years  as  the  earth  in  its  prefent  ftate  has,  and 
'  mav  yet  continue  j  it  muft  neceilkrily  be^that  when  the/2iiM£ir« 

.  *  iation  is  made  in  fuch  fubterraneous  caverns  as  ate'  not  "Vido 

*  enough  for  the  particles  to  expand  themfelves  in>  or  have  ni^ 

*  open  paflage  to  ran  out  at»  the^-  will»  by  the  fore-mcntioaei 

*  law»  Ihake  the  earth  to  a  conuderable  diftance»  tear  thofe  «a- 

*  verns  to  pieces  j  and  according  to  the  depth  of  fdcb  ca^'arns»  or 

<  quantity  of  materials»  contained  in  them»  remove  large  pieces 

<  of  the  iurface  of  the  earth,  from  one  place  to  another»  m  tha 

*  fame  manner»  though  to  a  much  higher  degree  than 'artificial 

<  ezplofions  made  under  ground  ;  ^he  effc6l  ot  which  is  fenliSle 

*  to  a  great  diftance.     If  it  happens  that  thofe  fermentations  ane 

*  in  places  under  the  fea»the  water  mixing  with  thefe  materials  in* 

<  creafes  their  force»  and  is  thereby  thrown  back  with  great  violence^ 

<  fo  as  to  ieem  to  rife  up  into  tlie  clouds,  and  fall  down  agaia 

<  fometimes  in  very  large  drops»  and  fometimcs  in  whole  fposujg 

<  which  are  fufficient  to  drown  all  that  is  near  them.  If  ihc  Jir» 
«  mifitatiou  be  not  fo  violent»  but  fach  only  as  raifes  taree  va- 
«  pours  or  fteams»  which  can  find  their  way  through  froal]  oc* 

<  cult  pafTages  of  the  fcarth»  thofe  near  its  furface»  by  their  con- 

<  tinuai  exfpirations»  are»  at  firft,  the  caufe  of  gentle  winds  \  ztA 

*  thofe  afterwards  by  their  continual  increale»  becori^e,  perhaps, 

*  florms  and  whirlwinds»  and  tempefls  which  many  times  deflro^ 

<  the  fruits»  tear  up  the  trees»  and  overthrow  the  houfts :   But  t£ 

*  they  be  flill  more  gentle,  there  being  always  foMe  fulphureoua 

<  exhalations,  ci'pecially  if  the  eailh  be  dry,  they  then  afcehd  along^ 

*  with  the  lighter  vdf^ours»  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air 

wheie» 
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The  nam-  V^^-  Thc  fame  muft  be  faid  of  the  lakes  and 
bcrof  ani.  ctean.  For  it  is  manifeft,  that  fruits,  vegetables, 
proportU^  &c.  which  are  the  food  of  animals,  depend  up- 
oned  to  on  moifture,  and  that  this  is  exhaled  from  the 
^^/^^  fea,  ahd  watry  places,  by  the  ftin  j  and  fincc  the 
thef^d  ihowefs  and  dews  thus  derated,  are  not  more 
««u*  *"*"  copious  than  fuffice  for  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
""^  *  it  is  plain  that  the  feas  and  lakes  do  not  exceed 
what  is  necefTary,  and  could  not  be  diminifhed 
without  detriment  to  the  whole.  Vain,  there- 
fore, is  the  complaint  of  Lucretius^  who  arraigns 
all  thefe  zs  faulty.    Neither  was  the  earth  t6o 

narrow 

NOTES 

*  where»  when  a  large  qnantity  of  them  is  gathered  together,  they 

<  ferment  with  the  acid  nitre,  and  taking  fire  caufe  thunder  and 

<  lightning,  and  other  meteors.     This,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 

<  from  experience  and  obfcrvation  of  the  works  of  nature,  is  the 

*  origin  and  caufe  of  thofe  imperfections  and  evils,  which  the 

<  prefent  conftitution  of  the  air,  and  the  laws  of  motion  obferved 

<  Dv  thofe  particles  mixed  with  it,  unavoidably  fubje6l  it   to« 

<  They  are  the  natural  and  p;enuine  effeCls  of  tha  regulation  it  it 

<  under,  and  without  altering  the  primary  laws  of  it  (that  is 

<  making  it  fomething  elfe  than  what  it  is,  or  changing  it  into 

<  another  form  :  the  refult  of  which  would  be  only   to  render  it 

<  liable  to  evils  of  another  kind,  againft  which  the  fame  objec- 

*  tions  would  equally  lit)  or  in  a  iupernatural  manner  hindering 

<  it  from  producing  fuch  effcfls,  it  is  impoflible  to  prevent  them. 

<  And  if  we  add  to  this,  that  thefe  eviis  are  the  feweft  that  in  the 

*  nature  of  things  could  be,  without  hindering  a  much  greater 

*  good  t   That  tney  are  in  the  mod  convenient  parts,  and  the 

<  moft  guarded  againft  doing  mifchicf  that  could  be  $  and  that 

<  there  are  alfo  eood  ufts  to  be  made  of  them  s  we  fliall  have  no 
«  rcafon  to  complain  of  or  find  fault  with  them.     Were  the  quan- 

<  tity  of  fulphur  and  nitre  much  diminifhed,  there  would  not  be 

*  fufficient  to  fill  the  region  of  air  for  the  purpofes  of  vegetatFon 

<  and  life  i  but  the  ground  would  grow  barren,  and  the  animals 

*  would  wafteand  die  :  and  if  there  were  a  much  greater  quant  if  y^ 

<  the  contrary  effef^  would  happen,  the  earth  would  be  too  fat, 

<  the  plants  would  erow  too  grol's,  and   the  animals  would  be 

<  fuffbcated  and  choaked.     Thetempeiature  is  therefore  as  exaft 

<  as  it  could  be,  all  circumftances  confidered  |   and  the  fmall  in-> 

<  conveniences  are  nothing  compared  with  the  general  good.*  Set 
alfo  the  word  Eartk-quaki  in  Cbambtrs4  Cjclopidia* 
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narrow  nor  needed  it  too  much  labour  to  fuftain 
its  animals :    For  it  was  fufEcient  for  thofe  ani- 
mals which  Go4  had  given  it.f     But  when  they 
multiply  above  the  proportion  of  their  food,  it 
is   impoflible  that  it  fhould  be  fufiicient;   it 
would  not  be  crtough  if  it  were  all  converted 
into  food.     For  a  certain  proportion  is  to  be 
oliferved  between  the  provifion  and  the  eaters^ 
which  if  the  number  of  animals  exceed,  they 
muft,  at  length,  neccflarily  perifli  with  hunger. 
Want  of  provifion  then  ought  not  to  be  made  an 
jobjedion:   for  if  the  number  of  creatures  to  be' 
provided  for  b^  enlarged  above  this  proportion,  Thehn«* 
the  greatefl:  plenty  would  not  fuffice ;   if  this  ^^<^ 
Dfopprtion  becwi^pt  the  food- and  animals  be  Pf^^j^^^ 
itept  up,  the  leail  would  be  fuificient.     It  is  which 
o.tjr  own  fault  therefore,   not  God's,  if  provi-  J?j|^' 
lions  fail  1  for  the  number  of  men  may  be  con-  th7carthl 
fined  within  the  bounds  prefcribed  by  nature,  as  «Jocinot 
might  caCly  be  ihewn,  if  it  wcrp  worth  our  ^t?  |"^*" 

while.  vain, 

IX.  But  there  is  no  need  of  artifice  on  this  J'^/^^ 
occafion ;   for  by  our  fault  things  are  come  tp  phint 
this  pafs,  that  even  the  hundredth  part  of  thofe  ^^^^[^^ 
eatables  which  might  be  had,  do  not  meet  with  deiaitu 
ZPY  to  confunie  them.     The  divine  beneficence 

i^as  therefore  dealt  bour>tifi)lly  with  mankind  in 
refpeft  of  prjbyifions. 

X.  It  i^tp  be  obferved  in  the  laft  place,  that  it  is  av 
animals  are  pf  fuch  a  nature  as  to  delight  in  ^^^^l^^ 
aflion.  Of  tKe  exercife  qf  their  faculties,  nor  can  to  defile  t 
we  have  any  other  nation  pf  happinefs  even  in.^j^**'^»' 
God  himfelf.*  Since  then  the  faculties  of  both  Lotion' 
body  and  n>ind  arc  to  be  exej-cifpcj  in  order  to  from  that 


prod 


uce 


which  is 
allotted 
him;  fince 

S«c  Derbam'tThyt.  Tljcol.  6.  ^.  e.  if.  he  was 

See  ch.  I.  §  3 1  pan  9.  «nc)  ch.  3.  (  i.  Aib.  ^«  nade  to 
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jaithat      produce  pleafure,  where  is  the  wpnder  if  God  ' 
SJS^M*"*^  dcftined  that  exercifc  in  part  for  procuring  of 
^f^Kt    f^*  aod  conncfted  this  pleafure  with  it..  (33.) 

fcarehad  Thc 

— ^  at  all. 

N  O  TE  S^ 

(33*).»Bdi(ks  the  necefijlty  tbo^.  is  for  labour»  m  o^er  to  re^ 
ftrain  man  in  his  prefent  Hate  froo^an  excefs  of  folly  and  wicked- 
pthf  (which  our  author  confidert  in  the  two  laft  paragrapbt  of 
thia  chapter) .  the  iife  and  advanuge  of  it. appears  alfo  firom  the 
manifeft  tendency  it  has  to  preleiire  and  ilhprove  the  facultiea 
of  both  body  and  mind,  if  ufed  in  a  moderate  degree»  it  pre* 
fenrestopr  h^alth^  vigour»  and  adivityj  gifes  us  a  quick  ieaie 
and  reiiib  of  pleafure,  an^  prevents  a  g^-eat  many  nu(eries  which 
attend  idlentfs.  This  is  well  defcribed  by  the  GuarMwt,  N**.  1 3.1. 
and  the  SfeSlaior»  N^.  115.  M  coniider  the  body^  a  fyftam-rolF 

*  lubes  and  giands»  or»  to  ufe  a  nsore  ruftic  phrafe»  a  bundle  of 

*  pipes.and  ftrainers»  fitted  to  ope  another  after  fowondcr^lf. 

*  manner,  as  to  make  a  proper  engine  for  the.  foul  to  vipck  ^^ 

*  This  deifcription  does  not  only  conoprehend  the  bocwels,  bosfe^ 
'  tendons»  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries,  but  every  nmifcle»  aiuf 

*  every  ligature,  which  is  a  cprnpofition  of  fibres,  that  are  £» 

*  maqy  imperceptible  tabes  or  pipjBS  interwoven  on  al}  fidts  ^tii 

<  invinble  glands  or  drainers.    This  general  idea  of  a  humai^ 

*  body,  without  confiderinjg;  it  in  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us 

<  fee  how  abfolutcly  neceHary  labour  is  for  the  right  prefervation 

*  of  it.    There  muft  be  frequent  motions  and  agiutions,  to  mix, 

*  digeft,  and  feparate  the  juices  contafned  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear 

<  and  cleanfe  the  infinitude  of  pipes  and  ftrainers  of  which  it  is 

*  compofed ;  and  to  give  their  fulid  parts  a  mp(e  firm  and  laftin^ 
'  tone.   Labour  or  exercifc  feruicnts  the  humours,  calls  them  intq 

*  their  proper  channels,  thiows  off  redundancieSi  and  helps  na- 

*  ture  in  tbofe  fecret  diftributions,  without  which  the  booy  can* 

*  not  fubfift  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  foul  a^  with  cheerfulnefs.    I 

*  might  here  mcntioif  thc  effefls  which  this  has  upon  all  the  facuU 

*  ties  of  the  mirtd,  by  keeping  the  uiiderftanding  clear    the.  ima>» 
*•  einatioo  untroubled,  and  refining  thofe  jpiiitsthat  areneceibry 

*  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  during  the 

*  prefent  laws  of  union  between  foul  and  body.   It  is  to  a.negleA 

*  in  this  particular  that  we  muft  aPciibe  the  fpleen  which  is  fo  fre* 

*  quent  in  men  of  iludious  and  fedenrary  tempers,  as  well  as  the 
i  vapours  to  which  thofe  of  the  other  fex  are  (o  often  fubjeA** 

He  proceeds  to  illuftrate  both  the  wifdoni  andgo^daefs  of  God» 
from  his  having  fitted  and  obliged  us  to  this  labour  and  exercifc» 
which  is  fo  neceflary  to  our  well-being  :  which  obfervation  will 
help  us  to  account  tor  the  fecond  and  third  eril  anfing  from  the 
y^// mentioned  in  §  9.  par.  5.  The  fitnefs  of  a  ftate  of  labour 
for  fallen  man  is  (hewn  at  large  by  Sherlock  onju^gmutt^  c.  i. 
^  8.  p.  179,  and  D  Ojlj  in  bis  Jirji  Difertatiojf,  c«  9.  p.  98,  c^r. 
ad  edit. 


The  infinite  power  of  God  was  able  to  produce 
animals  of  fuch  Qapacitie$  \  and  (ince  the  crea* 
tion  of  them  was  no  inconvenience  to  other 
t)eings  who  might  exercife  themfelves  in  a  more, 
noble  manner,  may  not  the  infinite  goodnefs  of 
God  be  conceived  to  have  almoft  compelled  him 
pot  to  refufc  or.  covy  thofc  the  benefit  of  life  ? 
Some  of  this  kind  were  to  be  created,  fincc 
there  was  room  left  for  them  in  the  work  of 
God,  after  fo  many  others  were  made  as  was 
convenient.  Put  you  may  wi(h  that  fome  other, 
place  and  condition  had  fallen  to  your  lot.  Per- 
haps fo.  But  if  you  had  taken  up  another's 
place,  that  other,  or  fome  elfe,  muft  have  been 
put  into  yours,  who  being  alike  ungrateful  to. 
(he  Divine  Providence,  would  wifti  for  the  place  . 
which  you  have  now  occupied.  Know  then  that, 
it  was  neceffary  that  you  Ihould  either  be  what  ^ 
you  are,  qx  not  at  all.  For  fiflce  every  other 
place  and  ftate  which  the  fyftem  or  nature  of 
things  ailoyred  was  occupied  by  fome  others, 
you  muft  pf  neccfljty  either  fill  that  which  you 
are  now  in,  or  be  banilhed  out  of  nature.  For 
do  you  expeft  that  any  other  fhould  be  turned 
ou\  of  his  prder,  and  you  placed  in  his  room  f 
that  is,  that  God  ihould  exhibit  a  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  munificence  toward  you  to 
the  prejudice  pf  pthcrs.  You  ought  therefore 
not  to  cenfure,  but  adore  the  divine  goodnefs 
for  making  you  what  you  are.  You  could  nei- 
ther have  been  made  othcrwife,  nor  in  a  bettec 
manner }  but  to  the  difadv^tage  of  fome  others^» 
pr  pf  the  whole. 
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SECT.    VI. 

0;/ctfr»//Jff  Propagation  eftbe  Species^  Childhood, 
andOXA  Age. 

Ammai»     IT  ROM  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that 
■wyberc-  J/    animals  which  have  folid  bodies,  are  natu- 
jjj^^       rally  mortal  j   though  the  earth,  therefore,  were 
ways;  id,  at  firft  fully  ftockcd  with  them,  yet  their  num- 
If  death     j^^^  bcing  Continually  diminifhed  by  death,  it 
mircrbj  would,  at  length,  be  quite  deftitute  of  inhabi- 
•«wwpo-     tants.     There  might>    it  feems»   have  becif*a 
SiyVby    threefold  remedy  for  this  evil:    Firft,  If  God, 
creation  j   by  his  Omnipotence,  fhould  prevent  the  natural 
pwMgi    cffefts  of  the  mutual  percuflion  of  bodies,  viz. 
tioB.        The  corruption  and  diflblution  of  themfelves> 
and  the  change  or  efFufion  of  their  fluids.     For 
from  thefe  the  deftruftion  of  animals  necefTarily 
arilcs,  as  thcfc  do  from  the  compofition  of  bo- 
dies, and  their  afting  on  each  other.     Secondly, 
By  leaving  nature  to  itfelf,  and  letting  it  aft  by 
univerfal    mechanic    laws;     and    when    thefe 
brought  on  a  diflblution  of  animal  bodies,  that 
others  be  fubftitutcd  in  their  room  by  creation. 
Thirdly,  By  ordering  that  an  animal  fliould  ge- 
nerate its  like,  and  provide  another  to  fupply 
its  place  when  it  declined. 
The  third       I^'  Who  does  not  fee  that  this  lafl:  is  the  bcft 
method  is  method  of  prcfcrving  a  confl:ant  number  of  in- 
becaufc*it  habitants  upon  the  earth  ?     I  or  it  is  the  fame 
can  beef-  thingy  detcHs partius,  with  regard  to  the fyftem, 
^^^**        whether  the  earth  have  thefe  inhabitants  which 
doing  vie-  It  has  at  prefent,  or  others  equal  in  number  and 
icnccto      pcrftdlion  :   bu:  it  is  not  the  fame  thing  v.he- 

tho  lawR       *  *^       .k*... 

of  nature.  ^^^^ 
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thcr  the  laws  of  nature  be  obfcrved  or  violated*. 
In  the  former  methods^  God  muft  have  inter- 
fered every  moment  by  his  abfolute  power:  he 
muft  have  done  infinite  violence  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  confounded  all  the  conftitutions  and 
orders  of  things,  and  that  without  any  benefits  . 

nay,  with  extraordinary  detriment  to  the  whole.  \/ 

For  fince  the  univerfal  laws  of  motion  are  the 
beft  that  could  poflibly  be  eftablilhed,  they 
would  feldom  be  reverfed  without  damaee  to 
the  whole.  Neither  does  it  become  the  wiidom 
of  God  to  have  left  his  work  fo  imperfeft  a^rto 
want  continual  mending,  even  in  the  fmalleft 
particulars.  It  was  better,  therefore,  for  it  to 
be  made  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  fee  it  is,  viz. 
that  a  new  offspring  (hould  be  propagated  out 
of  the  animals  themfelves,  and  by  themfelves. 

III.  And  herein  we  may  admire  the  divine  Thcdi- 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  which  hath  fo  prudently  "^^^^  ^* 
and  effectually  contrived  this  end.     For  it  has  wifdom 
implanted  in  all  creatures  fas  we  fee)  a  ftrong  *<Jnj»rtbr» 
and  almoft  irreQftible  appetite  of  propagating  Iriiance*** 
their  kind,  and  has  rendered  this  adt  ot  propa-  of  it. 

gation  fo  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  them  who  per* 
irm  it,  that  pofterity  becomes  dearer  to  many 
than  life  itfelf  j  and  if  it  were  left  to  their 
choice,  they  would  rather  die  than  lofe  their 
offspring  and  the  rewards  of  love :  nay,  there 
is  fcarce  any  one  that  is  not  ready  to  proteft  its 
young  at  the  hazard  of  its  life.  God  naS|  there<« 
tort,  by  one  fingle  law  and  a  fort  of  mechanifm» 
replenilhed  the  earth  with  living  creatures,  and 
provided  that  a  fufiicient  number  fhould  never 
be  wanting^  without  the  intervention  of  a  pow- 
er, which  would  be  irregular  and  an  imputation 

P  on 

•  St€  note  J  5. 
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on  the  Ikill  and  wifdom  of  the  architcft.     Who 
would  nbt  pftfcr  fuch  a  piece  of  mechanifni) 
where  one  machine  generates  another,  and  con- 
tinuaUy  produces  a  new  one  in  its  turn,  with- 
out any  new   and    extraordinary    intervention 
of  the  artificer,  before  one  which  would  im- 
mediately and  every  day  require  his  affiftance 
and  amendment  ? 
Why  men      jy.  This  method,  you  will  fay,  is  fit  enou^ 
m«nud     for  ^^^.  brute»!  many  of  which  muft  neceffarily 
with  the    die  not  only  by  the  law  of  their  nature,  but  alfb 
S^d"of  ^P^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  others,  for  whofe  ufc  they  were 
death       crf^ted  to  ferve  as  food.    Neither  is  death  the 
while       greateft  of  evils  to  tbeni,  fincc  they  live  with- 
n^^at  ST  out  being  fenfibJe  of  their  mortality.    But  man^ 
concerned  is  hardly  dealt  withal,  who  from  his  very  infancy* 
about  It.    j^  troubled  with  fear  and  dread  more  bitter  even 
than  death ;  and  who  frequently  foretaftes,  and 
by  ruminating  thoroughly  digefts,  whatever  bit- 
ternefs  there  is  in  death  itfeltT  Neither  does  the 
hope  or  care  of  offspring,  nor  the  enjoyment  of 
thefe  pleafures,  compeniate  for  fo  many  miferies 
and  evils :  The  divine  goodnefs  might  therefore 
have  either  concealed  from  man  his  mortality, 
or  elfe  removed  that  innate  terror  arifing  in  our 
minds  from  the  profpeft  of  death,  which  is  al- 
ways dreadful.  (34.) 

V.It 

NOTES. 

(^4.).  A  Aifficient  anfwer  to  this  ohicflion  may  be  found  in  the 
laft  chapter  of  Dr.  Sherlock**  admirable  treatifebn  Death.  I  fM\ 
infert  a  little  of  it.    *  There  art  gi-eat  and  wife  rcaibni' why  God 

*  (hould  imprint  thi»  averfibn  to  ^ath  on  human  natuc«  |  becaufe 

*  it  obliges  ut  to  take  care  of  ourfelvet»  and  to  avoid  every  thing 

*  which  will  deftroy  or  fliortesi  our  lives  i  this  in  many  caiea  ii  s 

*  great  principle  of  virtue»  at' it  prefcrves  us  from  fatal  and  de« 

*  Sruclive  vices :  it  is  a  ^reat  inftniroent  of  government,  an^  makei 

*  iDta  afraid  of  committing  fuch  villaaics  as  tbt  laws  of  their 

*  country 


V.  It  b  to  be  tortfeflfed  iridttd,  that  tliefc  are  "^hJs  is  a 
indfcfadoos  that  maft  h^  fomc  rehtipn  to  im-  f^e"Jrcfent 
itiorotfityi  aAd  thdt  t\kt  ftate  in  which  be  is  pia-  life  is  a 
ced  at  prefent  is  not  entirely  natural  to  hirn,/"^'^^  ^ 
othcrwilehe  would  not  be  UMafy  in  \t$'  rt6r  a^i*     ^' 
fpirtf  fo  eagerly  after  another.     The  prcfeht  h{6 
of  min  »  therefore  either  a(figned  him  for  a 
iimti  hf  way  of  punifhmenr,  as  fome  thinks  oiT 
by  way  Of  prelude  to^  or  preparation'  for  a  better^' 
as  our  religion  teaches^  and  our  very  nature  per-« 
fijadea  tis  to  hope  and  expeflr.  This  is  prefumedi, 

Eou  will  fay,  and  not  proved.  Be  it  fo.  But  ift 
y  the  (upDofitidn  of  a  future  date  this  difficulty 
may  be  lolvedj  and  providence  virtdicated> 
when  it  is  arraignedas  dealing  hardly  with  man« 
klnd^  who  is  fo  foolifh  as  to  be  wiliixlg:  to  call 
in  queftion  the  power  and  goodnefii  of  Gbdj  ra«> 
ther  than  admit  of  fo  probables  aft  hypOthefis  ? 
to  which  we' may  add»  aild'  believed  by  alitioil  all 
mankind.  But  if  it  wert  tiot  io^  God  has  be* 
ftowed  other. benefits  of  lifcupott  us^whicH  in  our 
own  judffoieiits  are  not  all  inferior  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  life  ^  and  this  appears  from  hetice«  that 
we  often  prefer  thcferbehefits  to  life  icfelf^  which 
we  ibotild' nettr  do^  if  we  did!  noc  fometimea 

eftceol 

i4  o  T  E  s. 

<  country  hrtk  mikdlf  ctphal  t  and  tbeffforc  f}nc«  tftc  iiataral  fcaf^ 

*  of  dca^  it  of  ioch  great  advantage  to  vs,  we  mvA  be  coiitented^ 

*  with  ita  tbo«^  it  liiaketf  the  thoughts  of  dying  a  little  irneafy  i; 
«  tfytdAXy  if  wc  conder»  that  wHen  thit  natural  ftar  of  death  it 

*  not  tocmM  try  oClwr  cairiet,  it  may  Ue  conqiiieitd  Of  aliased  by' 

*  reafoo  and  t^iie  coafideratioa.*  p.  319.  4th  eaic. 

For  a  farther  account  of  both  the  rational  and  irratfonal  feaf 
•f^dcathi  what  it  iii  and  what  it  ongM  t«  bet  the  ends  and' 
cff€a«,  and  aUo  the  rcmediei^lf  itt    Set  Npftis't  Difcourii  oa 
/f/^.a.ij». 

•  frt£icid  Difcourfesi  Vol.  ^ 

P  J 
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cftccm  them  dearer  to  us.  To  come  to  a  con« 
,  clufion:  without  an  uhiverfal  confufion  of  na^ 
ture^  without  violence  offered  to  the  law^  ^and 
order  of  it,  the  fame  animals  could  not  prolong^ 
their  life  for  any  confiderable  time,  it  remained 
therefore  that  fome  fupply  the  place  of  other»  - 
fucceffively,  and  that  t\it /pedes  be  perpetuated^ 
lince  the  individuals  could  not,  left  the  whole 
animal  kind  ihould  prove  a  thing  of  but  one 
age's  duration. 

VL  Froni  hence  it  appears  that  the  race  of 
mortals  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  i)ropagation 
Itts  expe- Qf  their  fpecies  I  and  fince  every  animal  is  in  a 
mcnVbe  pcrpctual  flu3c,  and  may  either  increafe  or  decay, 
bom  help-  it  was  proper  to  proceed  from  lefs  beginnings  to 
the  foun^  greater  $  by  this  means  the  new  offspring  would 
dation  of  be  Icfs  burthcnfome  to  the  parents,  and  the  jr^mr 
fecial  ufc,  jy^j  qI^  2%rtt  better  together.    I  confefs  indeed 
men  are  born  defencetefs  and  unable  to  protedb 
themfelvesj  and  lefs  qualified  to  provide  for 
themfelves  than  any  other  animals :  but  God  has 
afligned  us  parents,    guardians,    and   faithful 
guides,  fo  that  we  are  never  more  happy  than 
when  under  their  proteftion.     Hence  ebildbood^ 
blefled  with  the  fimple  enjoyment  of  good  things, 
and  void  of  care,  becomes  more  pleafant  to  us 
than  any  other  age.  Hence  alfo  comes  reverence 
and  relief  to  the  aged  ;  hence  proceeds  comfort 
to  the  mature^  and  fupport  to  the  decrepit.     Nay 
the  feeds  and  principles  of  focial  life  are  all  laid 
in  this  appetite  of  generation.    To  this  propen- 
lion  we  owe  almoft  all  the  benefits  of  fociety. 
Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  defirable  to 
creatures  mortal  (as  we  are  by  the  neceflary  con- 
dition of  terreftrial  matter)  and  obnoxious  to 
miferies,  than  to  be  born  after  fuch  a  manner  as 
in  the  firft  part  of  life,  while  we  are  tender,  un- 
acquainted 
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acquainted  with  things,  and  put  under  the  guar* 
dianfhip  of  others,  to  enjoy  the  fweets  without 
the  care ;  in  the  middle^  to  pleafe  ourfclves  as 
.much  in  taking  care  of  others  i  and  in  the  decre^ 
pit^  feeble  age   to  be  aflifted  in  our  turn  by 
others  whom  we  have  educated.     This  part  of 
the  divine  ceconomy  is  fo  far  therefore  from  need- 
ing an  apology,  that  it  is  rather  a  demonftration 
of  his  goodnefs.  The  race  of  men  was  to  be  re- 
paired, lince  death  could  not  b^  prevented  with- 
out a  greater  evil ;  and  that  reparation  i^  order*- 
ed  in  to  wife  and  beneficent  a  way,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  worthy,  of  the  divine  power  and 
^odnefs,  nothing  de^rve  greater  admiration. 

VII.  Now  thefc  two  appetites,  viz.  of ^J^^  xhe  chief 
prifervatioMy  and  the  prapagation  of  our  fpecies,  appetites 
are  the'primary,  the  original  of  all  others.  From  l^^^^ 
thefe  fpring  pleafure  and  an  agreeable  enjoyn^ent  preftm* 
of  things  i  from  thefe  comes  almoft  every  thing  ^*®°»  *"<* 
that  is  advantageous  or  dellrable  in  lif<^  But  ail  ti!^o?t']it 
thefe  are  mingle4.  with  ibme  evilsj  which  could  4>«ciet. 
not  be  avoided  witkoMt  greater» 


SECT;    VII. 

O/Difeafes,  Wild-Beafts,  iwi  Venomous  Crea- 
tures. 

WE  muft  obferve  (as  before*)  that  our  bo- 
dies confift  of  folid  and  fluid  parts,  and  J,^^«^;« 
that  thefe  folid  mc/nbers  may  be  either  cut  ordiflbiu- 
broken  to  pieces,  disjointed,  or  otherwife  ren-  ^^»  ««^ 

dered  "^**^ 

•  Sea.  3. 
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to  comip.  dered  unfit  for  niotion  :  whence  waknijs^  £np» 
hen"ce       g'^^P^^S  ^"^  toTfnents :  that  the  flqids  alfd  at«  lit* 
pains  md  ble,  not  only  to  confqnjption,  but  torruptioi) 
.ducaie»/    jQQ  .  jQ  ebullition  by  too  intcnfc  heat,  or  i^agnt? 
tion  by  cold :  wheqce  prposec}  various  maUadie$ 
and  difcafes. 
JM            II.  Now  there  arc  certain  juices  in  die  earth 
2S[fo?fs*!  ^^^^^^h  ^^  inhabit,  from  a  mixture  of  which  arife 
Sv.  aiifts  changes  and  coagulations.    There  are  other  bo- 
ccnu  r  •*    dies  alfo  which  py  ^funder  with  greater  violence 
Wf"thi'ngj?when  mixed.     Tl^ws  rpilk,  ^y  the  infufion  of  ^ 
^^'w       little  actdj  turn^  to  phcefc  and  whey  c  Ihus  fpi- 
fc^"iTmoJ.  Hts  Qf  vine  and  gun-pcrwdpr^  whcp  rpucl^ecj  by 
t:d  vw  thout  tht*  fire,  run  injo  flame  j  and  jhpre  is  nothing  to 
way  moV  binder  the  fame  from  coming  to  pafs  in  the  blood 
1^95.'        and  riiinours  of  a  huniart  body,    ^ow  thoft 
things,  which  being  mixed  with  them  fuddenlf 
jdiHolye,  coagulate,  or  render  ^hen>  unfit  fo^ 
jCirculatiop,  ^e  call  poifonous.    And  if  we  icon* 
fidcrr  rhofc  contraries  by  which  we  are  nouriihcd| 
and  in  the  ftruggle  or  qppofition  of  which  fia* 
tufje  confilh,  it  is  fcarce  ponceiyable  bqt  th^t 
thef^   thi.gs  Ihould  pften  happen.    Nor  can  all 
contrariety  be  taken  away^   except  oiotion  be 
takjcn  away  too,  as  we  have  ihewn  1  nw  coul4 
all  t^efe  ihings  that  are  contrary  to  ()ur  conftitu? 
tion  |b.e  r/rmoved,  pxcept  fpme  fpccie^  of  crea- 
tures wcfjc  e^tinft,  or  never  created ;  that  is,  our 
iffcurity  rnuft  jiaye  ^eep  purchafrd  at  top  dear  4 
rate.     For  if  every  thing  that  is  in  any  rclpeft 
fcpugnant  to  us  were  neiinoycd,  it  would  coft 
cither  the  whole  fyftcm,  or  purfclyes  morp  evij 
than  w.e  r^ccciv/s  from  thence  at  prcfent,  as  wil| 
ifufficif  ntljr  appear  to  ^ny  ofic  t)jat  pnprpcrates 
the  j/artipular^, 
mfcafdi!'      *^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  obfcrved  that  the  parts  of  thi^ 
tain.  '  mundane  fyflcm  which  ar^  contiguous  to  us^  viz. 
'    • •      *'  'the 
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the  ^r,  waters,  and  the  earth  itfelf,  arc  liable  to 
changes :  nor  could  it  poflibly  be  otherwife,  if 
the  whole  machine,  of  which  thefc  arc  bytfrnall 
parts,  be  thoroughly  confidered :  nor  could  ihcfe 
changes,  efpccially  thcfuddcn  ones,  always  agree 
with  the  temperature  of  the  humours  of  a  hu- 
man body.     For  they  enter  into  the  very.confti- 
tution  of  the  body,  and  infcd  its  fluids  accord- 
ing to  the  law*^  ot  nature  :  whence  it  is. that  the 
due  crafis  of  the  blood  and  hqalth  of  the  boqy 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  wea- 
ther.    Hence  arife />^//^/w/  and  epidemical  di-^ 
fcafes;  nor  could  triey  be  avoided,  unlefs  the 
animals'had  been  made  of  a  quite  different  frame 
and  conftitution.     Nay,  whatever  idate  they  had 
been  placed  in,  they  would  have  been  fubjeft 
either  to  thefe  or  others  no  lefs  pernicious..  For 
marble,  and  the  very  hardeft  bodies,  are  diflblv- 
cd  by  the  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  tnoift  and 
dry,  arid  the  other  changes  which  we  ^re  iafen- 
fible  of  i  how  much  more  the  humours  and  ani- 
mal fpirits  of  man,  on  a  right  tertiperaturc  of 
which  life  depends?  God  might  indeed,  by  a 
favour  peculiar  to  us,  have  expelled  all  the  con- 
tagions arifing  from  thefe  alterations,  or  provid- 
ed that  they  (hould  not  hurt  us.     But  what  rea^ 
fon  have  fuch  finners  as  we  now  are,  to  cxpe6k 
it?  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  juftice  of  GoJ  to 
leave  the  elements  to  themfelves,  to  be  carried 
according  to  the  laws  of  motion  for  our  punifli- 
"^cnt.  (25.)  Neither  ought  we  to  wonder  that 

God 

NOTES. 

(34.)  Our  author*s  argument  here  feems  to  be  framed  rather  in 
coiitpli.iiKc  with  the  common  method,  that  in  ftri6l  conformity  tb 
his  own  i'cheme  of  the  to  ^iAtio»,  or  abfolute  McUoritj  in  things  : 


<^pr 
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God  denies  the  guilty  a  favour»  which  even  the 
innocent  have  no  ri^ht  to :  n^y,  we  ought  %o 
think  that  he  has  iqflifteda  very  light  penalty  on 
rebellious  men :  for  fince  the  natural  evils  we  arc 
forced  to  ftruggle  with  are  for  the  nrioft  part  pf 
fuch  a  nature  as  could  not  be  warded  oflT»  out  by 
the  particular  extraordinary  favour  of  the  deity, 
God  Ihould  fccm  rather  to  have  refumed  a  free 
gift,  tb^n  infliAed  a  puniftmentj  when  he  is 
pleafcd  to  pemnit  them- 

itoeks  ind  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^*^  ^^^^  made  for  the  ufe  of 
dcfarts  are  man  a1one>  we  niight  have  expeded  that  there 
given  nor  (hould  be  nothing  in  it  that  was  prejudicial  or 
otw ani-^  ufclefs  to  him  5  but  fince  it  was  made,  as  we 
maUfor  have  obferved  •,  for  the  benefit  of  the  univerfc, 
their  habi-p^j^jj  j^  p^^ed  therein,  not  becaufc  it  was  created 
for  him  oi^ly,  but  becaufe  it  could  afford  him  a 
.  convenient  habitation  :  for  God  tnuft  be^fup- 
pofed  in  this  cafe  not  to  have  adapted  the  place 
CO  the  inhabitants,  but  the  inhabitants  to  the 
place.  If  therefore  man  can  dwell  commodi- 
oufly  enough  in  thefe  regions  of  the  earth  which 
are  fit  for  his  purpofc^  Ke  mufl  ^llow  God  in  his 

goodneis 

K  O  T  E  8. 

vrbich  fyfttm  maintains  that  God  is  ftill  infinitely beneftcent,  oris 
Icind  as  po^ible  to  all,  or  difpcnfes  every  thing  for  the  very  belt 
in  the  main.  Though  what  is  heie  introduced  tiy  way  of  puniih- 
inent,  in^y»  if  rightly  under((ood|  be  dettnded  as  an  inftance  of 
the  greateft  poflibJe  kindnefs  ;  fipce  the  only  end  of  aJl  the  diving 
judgments  is  either  the  corrc^ion  and  amendment  of  the  offenders 
themfelvesy  or  admpnitipn  to  o^h^rs,  or  bptl) :  and  fonfirquently 
is  a  means  of  the  greateft  good  to  mankind  in  generai,  and  tb^ 
yerv  beft  difpenfation  towaids  them  in  this  degenerate  corrupt eftate. 
and  the  molt  proper  method  of  fitting  them  for,  or  direfVing  an4 
^rawing  them  to  a  better.  And  if  all  this  can  be  eft*e6led  by  the 
fame  general  laws  of  nature,  which  alio  bring  plenty,  health  an4 
hapoinefs  to  the  world,  here  is  a  doub}e  demqnllrapon  of  t)i| 
Vvi^pip  ap(J  eoo^neis  of  its  author. 

f  phap.  3.  note  z^« 
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goodiie&  to  give  the  earth  as  many  other  inliabi* 
tants  as  it  can  fuflain  confiftently  with  the  good 
of  men.  Neither  ought  he  to  repine  that  the 
rocks  and  defarts,  which  are  of  no  ufe  to  men, 
fupply  the  ferpents  and  wiU-hafts  with  coverts. 
.  But  thefe,  you  will  fay»  fometimes  invade  the 
countries  which  are  mod  delightful»  and  beit 
ftored  with  conveniencies  for  human  life ;  de- 
ilroy  the  fruits  and  cultivated  fields,  and  kill  the 
men  thcmfelves  by  iii^i  and  poi/ons.  I  grant  it ; 
but  it  may  be  queilioned  whether  it  has  been 
always  fo. 

V.  For  in  the  firft  place,  this  evil  might  haveSSS 
had  its  origin  from  manhimfelfj  viz.  rage  might  declare 
tbc  given  to  the  lion,  and  venom  to  the  fcrpent,[^^*'^^^^J* 

for  the  punifliment  of  mankind ;  and  this  antient  venomous 
hiftories,  both  facred  and  prophane,  declare.  «»«aturcg 
But  fince  this  qucftion  was  firft  moved  by  fuch7o7dic"pu! 
as  either  denied  revealed  religion,  or  gt  leaftnifliment 
were  ignorant  of  it,  I  would  not  call  that  in  to^f^'J^'**- 
our  afliftance,  or  m^ke  any  other  ulb  of  it  tbafi 
as  a  bare  hypothefis. 

VI.  Wc  may  aiftrm  then  in»  the  fecond  place,  Jt;«  the 
that  thofe  things  happen  through  the  fault  of^"|4!nj 
men,  who  by  wars  and  difcord  make  fruitful  that  theie 
3nd  rich  countries  void  of  inhabitants  to  till^"^^JP^^^^ 
fhcm,  and  leave  them  to  the  poifefTion  of  wild-  uid  waftf 
beafts  and  venomous  infefts;   fince  therefore  ^  ^a^» 
they  neither  cultivate  them  thcmfelves,  npr  al- fjfg.^a^e'e  of 
)ow  other  perfons  to  do  it,  what  wonder  is  it  if m^n^  ot 
God,  for  the  reproach  of  men,  give  them  up  to[J,f,g\^** 
be  inhabited  by  brutes^  wild-beafts,  and  infefts  i  them. 
thofe  parts  which  wc  have  dcfcrted  belong  by 

fight  to  them^  nor  do  they  otbcrwife  multiply 
fporc  than  is  proper. 

VJI.  Thiruly,  It  is  no  more  repugnant  to  the ^«»"«7 
Pivinc  Goodncf?  tp  h^ve  made  an  animal,  by^^'^'j^^^J 

the 
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beafts  and  the  bite  of  whicH  a  man  might  be  ddfrbycd,  thin 
Tcnomou»  ^  prccipicc;     There  is  nothing  in  the  irhole 
thin  "other  earth  but  what  may  hurt  or  kill  a  man,  if  it  Be 
inconvcni-  pot  uffed  with  caution :  meat,  drink,  water,  fire. 
S^"  bf^ut  Muft  thefe  then  not  be  created,  bccaufc  they  may 
which  we  hurt  a  man  i  nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  bb  a'ware 
^STrlrei     of  poifoi\s  and  wild-bcafts,  than  of  thde :  nav, 
Srhhpro.  fcarcc  tfne  is  killed  by  poilbh  or  torn  by  wild- 
vickncc.    beafts  of  a  thmifand  that  die  by  the  fword  j  and 
yet  we  do  not  at  all  blame  the  divine  goodnefs 
for  this.  It  may  be  faid,  that  iron^  earth,  water» 
meats  and  drinks,  are  necefTary,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, the  etih  attending  them  Hiay  be  tolerated. 
And  who  will  undertake  to  aflfure  us  that  veno- 
mous anirbals  and  wild-beaih  are  not  necefTary  ? 
muft  we  reckon  them  entirety  ufelefs,  becaufe  we 
do  not  know  the  ufc  of  them  ?  muft  we  fay  that 
every  wheel  in  a  docK  is  made  for  no  manner 
of  purpofe,  which  a  niftic  underftahds  not  the 
defign  of !  but  fuppofe  we  grant  that  thefe  are 
of  no  fervicc  to  us,  yet  may  they  not  ple^fe  and 
enjoy  thcmfelves  ?  * 

A I  tni-  ^^^':  ^^"  ^^^  ^^S^y  Aat  thefe  are  not  wonh 
xntis  are  the  notice  of  tlie  Divine  Providence.  Thus  in- 
underthe  deed  proud  mortals,  admirers  of  themfelves 
t^]'tito  alone,^  defpife  the  works  of  God  :  but  it  is  not 
thinico-  lo  with  the  Divine  Goodnefs^  which  chofc  that 
lavoursV  ^^^^  inconyeniencc  fhould  befal  mankind  rather 
pride.       than  a  whole  fpecies  be  wanting  to  nature. 

IX.  If  you  infift,  that  a  lion  might  have  been 
Ten*omo«  ^^^  without  ^ccth  or  claws,  a  viper  without 
creatures  venom  >  I  grant  it,  as  a  knife  without  an  edge : 
«ye  of  ufc  J3u(  ^j^^^  ^j^^y  would  havc  been  of  quite  another 
fpecies,  and  have  had  neither  thf  nature,  nor  ufe, 
r.or  genius,  which  they  now  enjoy.  In  fhort,  I 
fay  once  fqr  all,  they  arc  not  in  vain.    Th^  very 

fcrpents 

*  ^>e  note  22. 


to  in?n. 
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fcrpcnts,  though  a  race  hateful  to  us,  have  thdi' 
«fts ;  among  the  reft  they  may  fcnre  to  gather 
'  poifon  out  of  the  earth.  (36.)  Nor  is  the  coua- 
try  lefs  habitable  where  they  are,  than  where 
they  are  not.  Now,  c^eterts  paribus^  animalU 
ought  to  multiply  $  for  life  is  ^  pcrfeftion :  and 
iince  it  is  as  noble  a.one  as  matter  will  admit  o^ 
it  is  preferable  to  none  at  all."  it  is  therefore  the 
work  and  gift  of  God  il^hercver  he  has  bellowed 
it,  and  docs  not  ftand  in  need  of  an  evilprinci^ 
^le  for  its  ^uihon 

K  O  T  E  $. 

(3I. )  For  an  account  of  the  various  ends  and  «let  of  theft  noK* 
jous  aoimalty  poifonous  pjantsy  ^t*  fee  BerhoMCt  anlWer  to  the 
t^ve  mentioned  obieftioo,  in  hit  Fhyf,  Tbeol,  b.  a.  ch.  6.  with 
|ht  references  j  and  Rm  on  the  Cnation^  part  a.  p.  431»  ^r.  4th* 
^'t.    .Or  phii^try%  Cyclofitdiap  un^cr  tO(  word  Poi/on. 


5  p  e  T.    yiii. 

Co9H;ernif^  the  Err  or f  ad  Ignorance  of  Man. 

QINCE  man  (n^y  everv    r^^t^d  being)  is  ne- 
h^  ceffarily  of  a  limited  naturic    ,   i  is  plain  that 
^c  cannot  know  cvtry  thir  g.      K\\^  m(  ft  perfed  ^^'^^ 
creatures  therefore  arp  ignqrar.i  of  many  things :  iUndirg  it 
por  can  thpy  attain  to  any  other  knowledge  than  *'"*^J^:'^*^7 
ivhat  is  ?{:rcpabli  tg  thpir  nature  and  condition.  |,f^,any 
Innumerable  truths  tji^rcfore  lie  hid  from  eyery  th.ogs. 
ffeated  underftanding :  for  perfcft  and  infinitp 
knowledge  belongs  to  God  alone* ;  and  it  muft 
)ft  determined  by  his  pleafurc  what  degree  every 

*  *  pnp 

f  See  note  >$• 
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one  is  to  be  endowed  with :  for  he  only  knows 

.the  nature  and  ncceffity  of  each,  and  has  given 

what  is  agreeable  thereto.   Ignorance  is  therefore 

.an  evil  of  defeEly  and  no  more  to  be  avoided  than 

x!ci^o^zx\i\TAoiimferfeElioh\  for  an  imperfed: 

nature  fas  that  of  all  creatures  is)  underllands 

alfo  ithperfeftly. 

fomJtii^e       ^"        ^^  human  knowledge,  it  is  confefled 

foreedTo*  that  we  acquire  it  by  the  fenfes ;  and  that  ceruin 

make  ufc   charaftcrs  denote,  not  fo  much  the  nature^  as 

turn  "^""  ^^^  Hf^^  ^"^  differences  of  things.     Now,  fince 

therefore    things  Very  different  internally,  have  fometimes 

not  onf     ^^^  ^^^^  external  marks,  we  muft  of  neceflity  be 

be  igno^    ofccn  doubtful  and  fometinies  deceived  by  the 

rant,  but  -fimilitude  of  the  marks. 

ttkcn!* '       Neither  is  it  fufficient  to  the  avoiding  of  error 
that  we  fufpend  our  aflfent  in  dout^tful  cafes  ;  fpr 
it  is  often  neccffary  for  us  (cfpecially  if  we  have 
to  do  with  other  perfons)  to  aft  upon  conjedlure, 
and  rcfolve  upon  action,  before  we  have  tho- 
roughly difcufsed  the  point  or  difcovered  the 
truth  :  on  which  account  it  is  impoffible  that  we 
Ihould  totally  avoid  errors.    God  muft  therefore 
either  have  made  no  fuch  animal  as  man  is,  or 
one  that  is  liable  to  errors.     As  contrariety  re- 
fults  from  motion,  which  is  as  it  were  the  aftioA 
of  matters  fo  a  poffibility  of  error  is  confequent 
upon  the  aftion  of  a  finite  being. 
God  could     III.  If  any  one  reply,  that  God  can  immedi- 
tua^d'^Iu^^^^'y  reveal  the  truth  to  us  in  fuch  cafes:  I  an-^ 
from  er-    fwcr,  hc  may  fo,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  has 
rori  with  Jq^c  and  will  do  jt  fometimes :  but  that  this 
rrncI*d"oRc^o^'^  be  done  always,  would  be  a  violence  re- 
t«  name,  pugnant  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  and 
could  not  poflibly  be  done  without  more  anc| 
greater  evils  arifing  from  an  interruption  of  thtf 
courfc  of  nature.     Now  we  muft  diftinguilh  be- 
tween 
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twccn  thofe  errors  which  wc  fall  into  after  our 
utmoft  diligence  and  application,  and  fuch  as  we  • 
are  led  into  by  carelcflhcfs,  negligence,  and  a 
depraved  will.  Errors  of  the  former  kind  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  natural  evils,  and  not  imput- 
td  to  us  :  for  they  arife  from  the  very  ftate  and 
condition  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  unlefs  God  would  change  the  Ipecies  of 
beings,  and  order  that  diiferent  things  (hould 
not  afFeft  the  fenfcs  in  the  lame  manner,  that  is, 
that  there  (hould  be  no  jporc  fpecies  nor  indivi- 
duals than  there  are  fenfations  in  us  :  for  if  the 
number  of  thefe  exceed  the  difcrimination  of  our 
fenfations,  variety  of  them  muft  neceflarily  pro* 
duce  either  the  very  fame  fenfations  in  us,  or 
none  at  all,  and  a  great  many  anfwer  to  the 
fame  fenfation  \  fo  that  we  liiuft  certainly  be 
fometimes  impofed  upon  by  the  fimilitude  of 
things.  Either  then  the  diftinftions  of  ogr  fen-^ 
fations  muft  be  multiplied  in  infinitum^  or  the 
infinite  variety  of  fenuble  obje£ts  taken  away« 
But  it  is  evident,  that  neither  could  have  been 
done  in  this  prefent  ftate.  We  muft,  therefore, 
bear  the  inconvenience  not  only  of  bein^  igno- 
rant of  innumerable  things,  but  alfo  of  erring 
in  many  cafes. 

IV.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  That  error  is  Manimoe 
a  dcfeft  in  that  part  of  man,  in  the  pcrfeftion  of  therefoix: 
which  his  happinefs  chieHy  confifts :  If,  there- J^'^f^^^'* 
fore,  he  may  naturally  fall  into  errors,  it  follows  expofed  t* 
that  man  may  Be  naturally  miferable  without  his  ^'^^* 
fault.     But  I  anfwer  :  Any  particular  evil  does 
not  bring  mifery  upon  us  ;  otherwife  every  cre- 
ature would  be  miferable,  as  of  neceflity  la- 
bouring under  the  evils  of  imperfcElion.    He 
only,  therefore»  is  to  be  denominated  miferable^ 
who  is  oppreflTcd  with  more  and  greater  cviis' 

than 
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than  his^  good  can  requite  with  happinefs  s   fo 
that  upon  balancing  the  conveniencies  and  in« 
conveniencies  of  life,  it  were  better  for  him  not 
to  be^  than  to  be. 
Thofe  V«  It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo^  that  God  has  ia 

nr "ntT  ^*^  wifdom  and  goodnefs  fo  tempered  our  pre- 
^tiuTut  fent  ftate,  that  we  very  feldom,  it  ever,  fall  in- 
«or  fault  xo  grievous  and  pernicious  errors  without  our 
awfeidom  ^^^  \zM\t.  But  it  this  cvcr  comes  to  pj^,  as 
•III,  foon  as  the  evil  preponderatesj  life  is  taken  aw^ 
together  with  the  oenefits  of  nature.  Now,  it 
is  tobeefteemed  an  happinefs»  and  an  argument  of 
the  divine  goodnefs,  that  ^e  natural  benefits  of 
life  cannot  oe  taken  from  us,  but  life  is  taken, 
from  us  alfo.  Life  then  can  be  a  burden  to 
npne ;  nor  is  it  neceffary;  that  any  one  (hould 
withdraw  himfelf  from  natural  evils  by  Vohin* 
tarily  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  For  if  thefe 
evils  be  fuch  as  take  away  the  benefits  of  life, 
they  alfb  bring  it  to  an  end.  God  produced  all. 
things  out  of  nothing,  and  gave  us  beinfi;  with* 
out  our  advice ;  he  feems  therefore  obliged  in 
jufticenot  to  fuifer  us  to  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  that 
is  worfe  than  non-entity.  (37.)  When,  there- 
fore, any  ftate  is  overwhelmed  with  evils  which 
outweigh  the  good^  it  is  reafonable  that  God 
ihould  remit  us  to  our  former  ftate  i  that  is»  let 
us  return  to  nothing.  Neither  ought  we  to  ac- 
cufe  the  divine  power  and  goodnefs,  which  ha» 
beftowed  as  many  bleflings  and  benefits  upon 
us,  as  either  thp. whole  univerfe  or  our  own  na- 
ture 

NOTES. 

(S^O  ^^  wGuM  be  fo  ind^d,  if  tbU  were  our  onlj  iate; 
but  at  it  i|  at  prefeot,-  I  fear  many  have  nothing  but  the  hopes 
and  expefUfiont  of -another  to  fupport  them  under  almoft  com- 
plete flvfery;    to  .con^rt  •  and   oacoum^^    them    ^   uAders* 

CVJJ» 
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ture  would  admit  of;  a^  fince  it  wi»,  uppoffi*. 
ble  but  that  fome  time  or  oth<:r,  upon  the  in-, 
creafe  of  evils^  his  gift  (vi>.  l^fc)  muft  become 
burdenfome  s  when  this  happens  he  breaks  off 
its  thread. 

VL  But  man^  you'll  fay^  is  ignorant  of  thofe  Ou? 
things  which  it  was  his  greatcft  intcreft  tp  k^ow,.^"^^*^^^ 
namely»  of  truths  that  are  neccfifary  to  th^  ajt-  to  our  ^ 
tainment  of  felicity.    It  \?as  convciiient  for  oyr.  ^^* 
prefent  ftate  to  underftand  thefe ;  and  who  will 
affirm  that  God  has  not  bcftow'd  upon  us  all. the 
knowledge  that  is  agreeable  to  bur  ilate  ?    Wq 
ought  therefore  never  to  be  deceived  about  fucl^ 
truths  as  thefe»  while  we  apply  all  our  diligence 
to  the  fearch.  I  anfwer;  If  this  be  iinderftood  ot 
the  happinefsdue  to  us  in  this  life»  'tis  very  true; 
nor  is  our  underftanding  ever  fo  far  miftaken  as 
not  to  inform  us  of  the  truths,  neceflf^ry  to  this 
kind  of  happineis»  if  proper  care  be  not  wanting* 
But  fuch  happineis  ought  to  fuflice  us,  as  may 
fcrve  to  make  life  a  blelTings  and  better  than  the 
abfence  .of  it.     A  greater  indeed  was  promifed  to 
the  firft  man  by  zgratuitoufcoveMnf^^^S.)  hut 
when  that  was  once  broken  by  fm,  he  aod  his  pof- 

terity 

NOTES. 

evih  grenter  thnn  til  the  benefits  of  life ;  evils  which  make  life 
itfeif  an  evil,  and  (as  our  author  fays)  put  them  into  a  ftate  worie 
than  nothing.  Witnefs  the  long  and  acute  torments  of  OLumerous 
niartyrsy  the  pains  of  confeflbrsy  the  labours  of  common  gaUy- 
flaves;  eifr.  (this  is  granted  by  the  author»  vid.  Serm.  on  the  Faiif 
p.  77.  4  laft  lines,  and  p.  81. 1.  %.)  But  the  Iraft  hint  of  this  is 
fuflicient»  and*  the  comiron  anfwers  to  it  very  fatisfa^tory  {  as  will 
perhaps  appear  from  the  references  to  the  laft  chapter  i>f  the  ap. 
peodiXf  where  this  queftion  comes  more  properly  under  conii- 
deration» 

(jt.)  Though  the  firft  man  might  hav^  been  created  more  ocfv 
fm  in  all  hit  faculties  than  zny  of  his  poftftriXy  (which»  as  loma 
ihinJCy  cannot  be  ealily  proved  from  the  account  wc  have  of  him 

ia 
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terity  were  remanded  to^  thofe  imperfeft  notices 
which  could  be  had  from  an  imperfeft  under-» 
-  ftanding,  and  the  information  of  the  fenfcs  i 
which  yet  are  not  in  the  lead  to  be  defpifed : 
neither  had  nnan  a  right,  nor  could  he  naturally 
attain  to  a  greater  pcrfeftion.  Fpr  when  the  fa- 
culties of  our  fouls  were  injured^  and  the  health 
and  vigour  of  our  bodies  impaired  by  our  own 
vices,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our  parents^  our  natu* 
ral  perfections  muft  neceffarily  be  impaired  alio. 
JFor  fince  our  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  by 
care,  induftry,  and  inftru&ion,  if  mankind  had 
continued  innocent,  and  with  diligent  care  com- 
municated true  notions  of  things  to  their  pofte- 

^     rity 

NOTES. 

In  Genefis^)  though  his  knowledge  might  hare  been  miich  clcirer»  it 
comine  entire  and  adult  from  the  immediate  hand  of  his  Creator } 
yet  it  leems  highly  probable  that  this  could  not  have  been  props* 
gated  in  a  natural  way,  that  is»  by  any  general  pre-eftabliihed 
laws,  as  our  prefent  faculties  are ;  but  mankind»  u  a  fucceifive 
body,  muft  neceffarily  have  been  left  to  the  known  laws  of  propa- 

Sation,  and  the  prefent  method  of  improving  their  intellefts,  and 
eiiving  all  their  notice  from  the  common  fourcet  of  ienfation 
and  lene^ion.  And  fo  our  bountiful  Creator  may  be  fuppofcd 
to  have  deprived  mankind  of  no  bleflings  he  could .  confiftently 
with  bis  other  attributes  and  the  order  of  the  creation»  poflibly 
have  bc(towc<l.  Nay,  why  may  not  he  be  thought  to  have  con. 
verted  even  this  neceifaiy,  unavoidable  imperfection  in  us»  com- 

?iarcd  with  the  firft  Adam,  into  a  greater  perfeclion  arifing  both 
rom  our  notions  of  his  fall,  and  the  conlequences  of  it»  and  of 
thft  wonderful  remedy  prepared  for  it  and  promtfed  in  the  iccond 
Adam  ?  We  feem  to  be  made  more  highly  fenfible  of  the  infinite 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  and  more  thankful  for  our  condi- 
tion, from  our  knowledge  of  his  juft  permifTion  of  fo  deferv'd  a 
fail,  and  his  giacious  undeferv'd  exaltation  of  us  again  to  afupe- 
lior  ftate,  than  if  we  had  coneeiv'd  the  roifery  attending  human 

nature 

•  See  Bayle  under  tbi  Word  Adam,  Remark  D,  Taylor  en  Oru 
ginal  Sin.  p.  170,  Sfr.  3^  Scheme  qf  Script.  DiVmC.  ^,  Cttrcell«i' 
Ififtit.  Relig.  Cbrift.  L.  3.  C.  8.  p.  ic8,  6ff.  Anddijfert.  de  Pecc. 
Orig,^,  It,    Or  Epifcop.  In/fit.  7beol.  L.  4.  C.  6,  7.    p.  358» 

359.    Or  Qur  Author's  Sermon  on  ibi  Fall, 
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rity;  and  bad  not  infeded  their  offspring  by 
«xampilf,  inftrudion>  or  any  contagion  attend- 
ing propagation»  we  (hould  have  been  lefsliable 
to  errors  i  nay,  free  from  pernicious  ones  1 
and  have  enjoyed  a  more    perfeft  knowledge 

of 

mature  to  be  (as  perhap»  toioft  of  i>was)  a  tieceilafir  Cotiieqiicnc* 
of  our  being  created  in  this  inferior  dlafs.    Biit  wnethcr  thii  no* 
tion  be  allowed  or  not,  tke  fcheme  of  Providence  relatingr.  Para^ 
dife^  &c.  as  delivered   in  Hotv  Scripture,  if  taken  all  together» 
c<tn  be  no  juft  objection  againlt  the  moral  attributes  of  Q^.    Ht 
created  man  entirely  innocent,  and  abfoiutely  free,  iwhi^h  frtt» 
dom  was  abfolutelv  neceflai]^  to  his  happinefs  :  (as  will  appear 
under  the  head  of  Moral  £vtl}  He  gare  hiih  the  means  and  abi- 
lities to  compleat  bis  happinefs,  andplaced  him  in  a  world  every 
way  Alitcd  to-his  condition.     This  liberty  made  it  poifibje  for 
h.f.i  to  lofe  that  iniK>cence,  though  he  had  but  one  fingle  oppor* 
tositv  of  doing  it  *,  :ind  it  was  highly  reafonable  and  neceflary 
that  he  (hould  have  that  f .    This  one  opportunity  he  embraced 
^which  it  does  not  feem  poflible  for  Otxf  himfclf,  tliough  he  fore- 
law  it,  CO  have  prevented,  confidently  with  that  freedom  he  had 
for  ffood  rtafons  given  him  and  determined  thus  to  exercife)  and 
fo  aitei-ed  his  nature  and  ciicumftal\icefty  and  confequently  mada 
it  neceffary  for  God  alfo  to  chan^  his  place  and  Condition,  and 
to  withdraw  fuch  extraordinary  favours  as  his  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  might  otherwife  have  thought  proper  to  beftow.    Thus  with 
his  innocenc^  man  loll  all  title  to  acontiiruancrin  Paradife,  and 
of  confequende  became  naturally  liable  to  the  common  evils  antt 
calamities  of  a  tranfitory  life»  and  the  pains  frequently  attending 
its  concluHon*    Tbofc  that  defcendcd  from  him  and  partook  of 
the  fame  nature,  mufi  neceflarily  partike  of  the  fame  infirmities  | 
in  particular,  they  muft  inherit  corruption  and  mortality.  Which 
erils,  though  we  now  lament  them  as  the  chief  parts  ot  bur  fore« 
father*s  punifhment,  yet  could  they  not  in  the  prefent  circum* 
Aancts  of  things  be  prevented;  nor  indeed,  were  fuch  a  preven- 
t  on  poffible,  would  it  be  in  the  main  defirabie,  as  will  appeal* 
from  the  following  St^ion,  par.  6,  7.   Na^  thefc,  by  a  mpil  won- 
derful fcheme  of  Providence,    are  infiniiely  outweighed,    and 
msde  the  means  of  bringing  us  to  much  greater  happinefs,  by 
faith  in  him  who  was  promil'ed  from   the  beginning,  and  hath  in 
thefe  latter  days  brought  lift  and  incornqftibility  to  light.     Set 
more  on  thisfubjeft  in  note  (U.)  and  note  8i. 

•  !iee  Nichols's  ComfertHce  initb  a  Tteipy  p.  120,  an.  ifl 
SMiioH» 

t  St*  Dr.  J.  Clarke  on  Moral  E'vil,  p.  Jii,  &c.  and  Lim- 
borch  77.m/.  Chriji.  L.  3.  C.  %.  §.  ».  tf//./  Jenkins'»  Riajln.  i^ 
tke  Chrifi.  Relig,  Vol.  2.  C.  13.  p.  353.  5lh.  fJit. 
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of  thingSr    For  our  native  intellectual  faculty 
would  have  been  ftrongef;  and  being  bctterfur- 
nifhed  both  with  the  means  and  principles  of 
fcience  than  we  now  are,  we  fhould  more  eafily 
.    have  prevented  the  occafions  of  error.    All  per- 
niciotjs  errors  therefore,  at  kaft  in  matters  of 
ncceffity,  are  to  be  imputed  to  our  own  guilt, 
or  that  of  our  parents*. 
We  prefer     VII.  If  any  be  fo  ungrateful  as  to  murmur  ftill, 
jUUtT^n-  ^nd  affirm  that  he  would'  not  accept  of  life  oa 
convcni-    thcfc  Conditions,  if  he  might  have  his  choice ; 
fo^  dea^b'  *^^  ^^^^  himfelf  is  the  beft  judge  of  his  own  in- 
'  tereft,  and  he  no  bencfaftor  that  obtrudes  a  gift 
upon  a  man  againft  his  will;   that  confeauer*tlv 
he  owes  no  thanks  to  God  on  account  ot  a  life 
.which  he  would  willingly  refufe:  We  muft  reply, 
that  thus  indeed  impious  men  and  fools  are  ufed 
tp  prate;  but  this  does  not  come  fFom  their  hearts 
and  confciences.     For  none  are  more  afraid  of 
death,,  none  more  tenacious  of  life  than  they  that 
talk  thus  idly.   A  great  many  of  them  profefs  thapt 
they  don't  believe  a  future  life  ;  and  if  io^  they 
may  reduce  themfelves  to  the  wifti'd-for  ftate  of 
annihilation  as  foon  as  they  pleaie,  and  cail  off* 
that  exigence  which  is  fodifagreeable.  Noperfon 
therefore,  except  he  be  corrupted  in  his  judgment 
and  indulge  hiipfelf  in  error,  can  ferioufly  pre- 
fer non-exiftcnce  to  the  prefent  life.  (39.) 

VIII.  But 

N  O-  T  E  S. 

/39.)  *  Sclf-murdei  is  fo  unnatural  a  fm,  t&at  ^ti»  now-a-days 

*  uotight  realbn  enough  to  prove  a  man  diftra^ed.     We  have  too 

*  many  lad  cxain|>Ics  what   a  difturbed  imagination   will  do,  if 

*  that  mull  |>ars  tor  natural  diHra^lion  ;  but  we  feldom  or  never 
^  hear  that  vtwre  external  fufterings,  how  fevere  fnever,  tempt  men 

*  to  kill  themlblves.     The  Stoics  themfelves,   whofe  principle  ir 

«  was 

♦  For  lukat  relates  to  the  doflrine  of  Original  Sin,  ^r*    &#  A^ 
Utter  end  of  the  next  Se&ion^  and  note  410. 
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VIII.  But  if  anyone  think  fd  from  hishcirt,  he  Some  put 
lis  not  fallen  into  thisopinipnfrom  any  natural  evil,  ^^l^'^^ 
but  from  others  which  he  broughttipon  himfelf  by  death,  not 
"wrong  eleSiions.    We  fee  many  perforis  weary  of  ^"  «c- 
life,  but  'tisbecaufe  of  their  bad  management,  left  n«uraU 
they  (hould  b^  ridiculousfor  miffing  of  hbnoul",  of  but  vo- 
riches,  or  fome  empty  end  which  they  have  un-^yU^^^'^y 
reafonably  proppfed  to  themfelves.  But  very  few  * '  '* 
have  been  excited  to  felf-mlirder  by  any  natural 

and  abfolutely  unavoidable  evil  or  error.  Life 
therefore,  of  what  kind  focvcr  it  is,  muft  be 
looked  upon  as  a  benefit  iq  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  we  olight  to  pay  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  God,  as  the  powerful  and  bene- 
ficent author  of  it.  Nor  will  it  be  any  prejudice 
to  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  if  one  or  two  throw  life 
away  in  defpair.  For  it  is  to  be  fuppbfed  that 
this  proceeds  not  from  the  greatnefs  of  any  na- 
tural evil,  but  from  impatience  arifing  from  fome 
depraved  eleftion  i  of  which  more  hereafter. 
Fbr  hone-  of  the  brutes  Which  are  deftitute  of 
free-will,  ever  quitted  its  life  fpOntaneoufly^ 
through  the  unfeafinefs  of  grief,  or  a  diftemper. 
If  any  man  therefore  ha^  killed  himfelf  volunta- 
rily, we  muft  conclude  that  he  did  this,  as  all 
other  wicked  aftibnsj  by  a  depraved  choice. 

IX.  As  to  the  fecond  fort  ot  errors  into  which  thofe  eh- 
we  are  ledi  not  by  nature  but  carcleflheft,  negli-  «^®»^»  ^hjcH 

'  *  '        o       we  fall  in* 

gcnceto 
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Was  fo  break  their  prifon  when  they  found  thcmfclvcs  uncafy^ 
very  nicly  put  it  into  practice  i  Nature  was  too  ftrong  for  their 
phiiofophy.  And  though  their  philofophy  allowed  them  to  die 
when  tbcv  pleafedf  yet  nature  taught  them  to  live  as  long  as 
th(  V  could  ;  and  we  fee  that  thev  feldoro  thought  thcmielves 
ini^eiablf  enough  to  die.'  Sherlock  on  PrQ^videncti  C.  7.  p.  2491 
?,   :d  Eiit.   bic  alio  note  (W.) 
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toby  our  gtsncc,  curiofity,  or  si  depraved  wfll,  the  number 
own  fault,  of  tjicfc  is  gfcatcf  and  their  eflfe&s  more  pcrnt- 
*Kkon^  cious :  nay,  it  is  thcfe  only  which  load  and  in- 
among     feft  life  with  intolerable  evils,  fo  as  to  make  us 
^^^       wifti  that  we  hadT  never  been.-  But  fincc  they 
come  upon  us  through  our  own  fault,  they  arf^ 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  natural  tuiU^  but  be- 
long to  the  third  kind,  viz.  the  m$ral^  to  which 
we  hafien :  but  muft  firft  fum  up  wbat  has  bcea 
delivered  in  this  chapter* 


SECT.    IX. 

Cenfaining  the  Sum  of  what  bos  beei^^JaidM 
Natural  Evils. 

-The  whole  TN  order  to  give  the  reader  a  better  view  of 

^tMtm  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^  conceive  tbia 
of  which  'whole  world  as  one  fyflem,  whereof  all  particu- 
every  thing  lar  things  are  the  parts  and  members,  and  tvtTj 
part.  ^^^  j^^^  .^^  place  and  office,  as  the  members  have 
in  our  own  body,  or  the  beams  in  a  houfe;  the 
doors,  windows,  chambers  and  clofets :  neither  is 
there  any  thing  ufelefs  or  fuperfluous  in  the  whole. 
And  in  order  to  unite  all  more  clofely  together» 
nothing  is  felf-fufficient ;  but  as  it  is  qualified  to 
help  oihcrs,  fo  it  (lands  in  need  of  the  help  of 
others,  for  its  more  commodious  fubfiftence. 
And  though  in  fo  immenfe  a  machine,  we  do  not 
fo  clearly  perceive  the  connection  or  mutual  de- 
pendence a(  the  parts  in  every  refpeft,  yet  we 
are  certain  that  the  thing  is  fo.  In  many  cafes 
it  is  (o  evident,  that  he  will  be  efteemed  a  «lad- 

man 
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man  who  denfes  it  Since  therefore  the  world 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  building,  we  muft 
recolleft  how  many  different  parts,  and  how  va- 
rioua,  (a  grand,  fo  magnificent  an  edifice  ihould 
confift  of.  We  may  deGgn  a  houfe  divided  into 
halls»  parlours  and  clofets ;  but  unlefs  there  be 
a4citchen  too,  and  places  fet  apart  for  more  ig- 
lioble,  more  uncomely  offices,  it  will  not  be,  fit 
fi>r  habitation.  The  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  the 

^m>rld  and  the  frame  of  it.  God  could  have  filled 
it  all  with  funs :  but  who  will  engage  that  fuch 
a  fyftem  would  be  capable  of  living  creatures» 
or  proper  to  preferve  motion  ?  he  could  have 
made  the  earth  of  gold  or  gems :  but  in  the  mean 
while  deJHtute  of  inbabiiants.  He  that  has  lived* 
a  day  or  two  without  food,  would  prefer  a  dung'- 
bill  to  fuch  an  earth.  God  could  have  created 
man  immortal^  without  paOions,  without  a  fenfe 
of  pleafure  or  pain ;  but  he  muft  have  been  with- 
out a  folid  i$dy  al(b,  and  an  inhabitant  of  fome 
other  region,  not  the  earth.  He  could  have  made 
the  whole  human  hd/  an  eye,  but  then  it  would 
have  been  unfit  for  mdtion,  nutrition,  and  all 
the  other  fun£tiohs  of  life.  He  could  have  taken 
away  the  contrariety  o(  appetUis^  but  the  contra- 
riety of  motions  (nay  motion  itfelf )  muft  have 

*  been  taken  away  with  it.  He  could  have  pre* 
vented  the  fruftrating of  appetites,  but  that  muft 
have  been  by  making  them  not  ofpufiu  \  for  i(  is 
impoffible  that  contrary  appetites,  or  fuch  as  de- 
fire  what  is  at  the  fame  time  occupied  by  others^ 
fhould  all  at  once  be  fatisfied.  He  could,  in  the 
laft  place,  have  framed  m»xi  free  from  errors^  but 
then  he  muft  not  have  made  ufe  of  matter  for  an 
organ  of  fenfation^  which  the  very  nature  of  our 
foul  requires. 

U,  lo 
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If  the  n.  In  (hort,  if  the  mundane  fyftem  be  taken 

whole  and  togcthcF,  if  all  the  parts  and  periods  of  it  be 
be  uken  ^*  GoiDparcd  with  one  another,  we  muft  believe  that 
together,  it  could  not  poflibly  be  better,  if  any  part  could 
becharld*^^  changed  for  the  better,  another  would  be 
but  forihe  worfe ;  if  one  abounded  with  greater  convenieii- 
|voife.  cies,  another  would  be  expofcd  to  greater  evils ; 
and  that  neceffarily  from  the  imperfe&ion  of  all 
creatures.  A  creature  is  defcended  from  Gcd,  a 
moQ: perfeff  fatbir  i  but  from  nothings  as  its  mo- 
tber^  which  is  imperfeAion  itfelf  All  finite  things 
therefore  partake  of  nothing,  and  are  nothing 
beyond  their  bounds.  When  therefore  we  are 
come  to  the  bounds  which  nature  has  fet,  who* 
over  perceives  any  thing,  muft  neceflfarily  per- 
ceive alfo  that  he  is  deficient,  and  feek  for  fomer> 
thing  without  himfelf  to  fupport  him.  Hence 
come  evils,  hence  oppofition  of  things,  and  as  it 
wdre  a  mutilation  in  the  work  of  God.  Hence 
for  the  moft  part  men  fear  and  deiire,  grieve  and 
rejoice.  Hence  errors  and  darknefs  of  the  mind. 
Hence  troops  of  mifcrics  niarching  through  hu- 
man life :  whether  thefe  grow  for  the  puniih« 
ment  of  mortals,  or  attend  life  by  the  neceffity  of 
nature;  thut  is,  whether  they  proceed  from  the 
conftitution  of  nature  itfclf,  or  are  external  and 
acquired  by  our  choice.  Nor  need  we  the  bloody 
battle  of  the  Ancients^  nor  the  malicious  god  of  the 
Maniche&s  for  authors  of  them.  Nor  is  it  any 
argument  againft  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  that 
he  could  not  free  a  creature  in  its  own  nature  ne- 
pefTarily  imperfcdl,  from  that  native  imperfeftion, 
and  the  evils  confequent  upon  it.  He  might,  as 
we  have  often  faid,  have  not  created  mortal  in- 
habitants, and  fuch  as  were  liable  to  fears  and 
gftfs:  nor^  as  vill  be  declared  below,  fuch  as 
by  \\\t\r  depraved  ckftions  might  dcfcrve  punifh- 
*  nicnt  1 
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mcnt:  tut  with  regard  to  the  fyftcm  of  the  whole 
it  was  ncccffary  that  he  Ihould  create  thefe  or 
none  at  aH :  either  the  earth  nnuft  be  replenifh- 
ed  with  thefe,  or  left  dcftitute  of  inhabitants. 
Nor  could  any  of  the  foregoing  particulars  be 
onnitted,  but  that  very  omiffion  would  bring 
ak)ng  with  it  much  greater  evils. 

III.  From  hence  fprang  the  error  of  the  epicu-  ' 
reans,  who  pretended  that  thi«  world  was  unwor-  clror  o^* 
thy  of  a  good  and  powerful  God.  They,  we  niay  the  £/iv»- 
bclieve,  knew  only  the  leaft  part,  and  as  it  were  '^^^^  ^*j* 
the  fink  of  the  worid,  viz.  our  earth.    They  ne-  the  leaft 
vcr  confidered  the  good  and  beautiful  part  of  ^"^  ^°^^ 
nature,  but  only  contemplated  the  •griefs,  dif-^*^^* 
eafes,  death  and  deftruAion  of  mortals,  when 
they  denied  that  God  was  the  author  of  fo  many 
evils  :  In  the  interim  they  forgot  that  the  earth 
is  in  a  manner  the  filth  and  oiFscouring  of  the 
Mundane  jy^em  i  and  that  the  workmanlhip  of 
God  is  no  more  to  be  condemned  for  it,  than  a 
judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the  beauty  of  an 
lioufc  from  the  fink  or  jakes.    They  were  igno- 
rant alfo  that  the  earth  was  made  in  (he  manner 
it  now  is,  not  for  itfelf  alone,  but  in  order  to  be 
fubfervient  to  the  good  of  the  whole  $  and  that 
it  is  filled  with  fuch  anicnals  as  it  is  capable  of, 
with  a  due  fubordination  to  the  good  or  the  uni« 
verfe,  and  the  felicity  of  fouls  that  inhabit  the 
purer  and  brighter  parts  of  this  fabric,  viz.  the 
aiher  and  the  heavens.    Thefe  are  as  it  were  the 
gardens,  parks^  and  palaces  of  the  world ;  this 
earth  the  dunghill^  or  (as  feme  will  have  it)  thfc 
workhoufe.   Nor  is  it  a  greater  wonder  that  God 
Ihould  make  thefe,  than  the  inteftinesy  and  lefs 
comely,  but  yet  neccffary  parts  of  a  human  body. 
Laftly,  they  arc  unmindful  tnat  more  and  greater 
good  is  to  be  found  here  than  evil,  otherwife 

they 
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they  thcmfclves  would  rejcft  life:  and  he  tha^ 
has  more  good  than  evil  is  not  miferahle  except 
he  wilK   If  therefore  we  could  compare  the  good 
things  with  the  evil.j  if  we  gould  view  the  whole 
workm^M^fhip  of  God;  if  we  thoroughly  iinder«r 
(tood  the  connedioni  fubordin^tion3,  and  mu- 
tual relation  of  things,   the  mutual  afliftance 
which  they  afford  each  others  and  laftly»  the 
whole  fcrics  and  order  of  them ;  it  would  appear 
that  the  world  is  as  well  as  it  could  poflSbly  be ; 
and  that  no  evil  in  it  could  be  avoided»  which 
would  not  occafion  a  greater  by  its  abfence. 
Hence  a        IV.  We.  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  thefe 
reply  to     points^  and  I  hope  effeftually,  as  to  this  kind  of 
culty*,^     eyi).     For  upon  the  fuppofition  of  our  prind- 
fwbeicf     pies,  (which  by  the  way,  are  commonly  acknow- 
^f<viij       lcdged;fome  natural  evils  muft  inevitably  be 
Since  It  a-  admitted ;  and  if  even  one  could  arife  in  the  work 
life»  fiom  of  an  Infinitely  wife  and  good  God,  there  is  no 
natJlTof  occafion  for  the  bad  principle  as  the  origin  of  evil, 
created      for  cvil  might  have  exifted  notwithftanding  the 
a""^'uid  Pi^i'^^  Omnipotence  and  infinite  goodnefs.  The 
pot  be  2^r  difiicult  queftion  then,  whence  comes  evil  ?  is  not 
wiihom  a  W^^^w^^'^t)!^-     f^Pr  it  arifes  from  th^  very  na- 
ppmra|iic.  ture  and  cpnftitution  of  created  beings,  and  could 
jioq,        not  be  avoided  without  a  contradiflion.     And 
though  we  be  not  able  to  apply  fhefe  principles 
to  all  particular  cafes  and  circumftancrs,  yet  we 
are  fure  enough  that  ihey  may  bp  applied.    Nor 
Ifaould  we  be  concerned  at  our  being  at  a  lofs  to 
accou|>t  for  fomc  particulars  ;  fince  this  is  com- 
mon in  the  folution  of  almofl  all  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  yet  we  acquiefce.     For  prefuppofipg 
fome  principles,  fuch  as  matter,  motion,  C^c* 
though  we  are  ignorant  what  matter  and  motion 
jjre  in  any  particular  body,  yet  from  the  variety 
of  th^f^  wc.take  it  for  gr^nt^ d  tha^  various  com? 

pofitipR§  . 
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podtions  and  qualities  proceed.  In  like  manner 
we  arc  perfuaded,  that  from  the  various  kinds  of 
imperfedion  ncccflarily  inherent  in  things,  vari- 
.ous  fpccies  of  evils  arifc,  though  in  fome  the 
manner  in  which  this  conties  to  pafs  does  not  ap* 
pear  j  agreeably  to  what  we  experience  in  light 
and  colours.  We  are  certain  tnat  colours  arifc 
from  the  different  difpofition,  refraftion  and  rc-p 
fleftion  of  light  j  but  yet  none  can  certainly  tell 
hbw  it  is  refleftcd  or  refrafted  when  it  form«  a 
blew,  a  green,  or  any  other  colour :  fo  that  I  dare 
a^rm  that  the  origin  of  natural  evil  is  more  eafi- 
ly  afligned,  and  more  clearly  and  particularly 
folved,  than  that  of  colours,  tgftes^  or  any  fenfi« 
ble  quality  whatfoever. 

V,  I  confefs,  that  according  to  this  hypothcfis,Th>«»- 
natural  evils  proceed  from  the  original  condition  ^"jj^ 
of  things,  and  arc  not  permitted  by  Godi  but  in  Mofaic 
order  to  prevent  greater;  which  fome  perhaps J[|j^°2d^^ 
may  think  repugnant  to  facred  hiftory  and  thero^attri- 
doctrine  of  Afofes.     For  they  will  have  it,  tbat^H^J^" 
the  abufc  of  free-will  was  the  caufc  of  all  natu-„atu^ 
ral  evils,  and  that  when  God  created  every  thing  evil  ^»  ^^ 
good  and  perfeft  in  its  kind,  it  was  afterwarc^g)?^^^ 
corrupted  by  fin,  ancj  fubjeftcd  to  natural  evils ; 
but  this  is  aflerted  without  proof.   For  the  fcrip- 
turc  no  where  teaches  that  there  would  have  been 
no  manner  of  natural  evil,  if  man  had  not  finned. 
God  indeed  made  all  things  good  and  perfed  in 
their  kind,  that  is,  he  created  and  ftill  preferves 
^yery  t[iing  in  a  flate  and  condition  fuitable  to 
the  whole  fyftcm  of  beings,  and  which  it  need 
have  no  reafon  to  repent  of  except  it  will.     But 
peither  the  goodnefs  of  God,  nor  the  perfection 
that  belongs  to  the  nature  of  things,  required 
that  all  natural  evils  (hould  be  removed:  fome 
preated  beings  Ijave  cvi|s  inherent  in  their  very 

natures^ 
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Hjaturcs,  which  God  mufl:  of  ncceflity  cither  t6- 
leratc  or  not  create  thofe  things  in  which  they  do 
inhere.  If  therefore  the  facred  hiftory  be  care- 
fully exanoincd,  it  will  appear  that  foitie  kinds 
of  evil  are  attributed  to  the  (in  of  the  firft  man» 
but  others  not.  Of  the  fomner  kind  are,  firft^ 
the  mortality  of  n)an^  who  would  otherwife  have 
been  immortal  by  grace.  Secondly^  the  harrenneh 
of  the  earthy  and  growth  of  noxious  and  unpr^- 
table  plants  in  the  room  of  fuch  as  were*  fit  for 
food^  for  the  punifliment  of  mankind-  ^birdly^ 
that  h^rd  lapour  neceffary  for  providing  food, 
which  is  a  confequence  of  the  former.  Fourthly^ 
that  impotent  affection  and  neceflzty  of  obtdiencjc 
whereby  women  are  made  fubjeft  tqmen.  Fifthly, 
the  pains  of  child-birtb.  Sixthly,  the  fnmity  be- 
tween man  and  the  ferpcntine  l^ind.  Seventhly, 
baniihment  ojut  of  paradifj?,  i.  e.  as  appears  to 
me,  an  expulfion  out  of  that  ft^tc  o£^  gr^ce,  in 
which  the  favour  of  God  had  placed  man  above 
what  was  due  to  his  nature.  Thefe,  and  fomc 
others,  are  exprefsly  enumerated  a3  puni^nients 
of  the  firft  fall.  (40.)  But  bcfide^  thefe  there 
iare  many  confequfent.upon  the  neceffity  of  mat- 
ter, and  concerning  which  the  fcripture  has  no- 
thing to  indpcc  us  to  believe  that  they  arofe  from 
fin. 

VI.  It 

NOTES. 

(4/».)  For  an  account  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  relating  to  the  fall 
of  Adfun,  and  the  confequences  or  it,  both  upon  himfelf  and  bit» 
pefterlty,  fee  Ibbofi  Boyie^s  LeSl.  fciin.  5.  ad  fctt.  Rymer^%  Gene- 
ral  Reprefentation  $/ Re*v.  Rel.  part  i.  c.  4.  and  Dr.  J,  Clarke  on 
Moral  £*uil,  p.  22j\.,<sfc.  or  D"Oyjv\  Four  Diifertations,  c.  i.  p.  3. 
note  b.  and  c.  9.  p.  97,  &c.  or  Bp.  Taylors  Polemual  Di/cour/ej, 
p.  614,  611;,  623.  See  alfo  Limborcb"%  Theol.  Cbrift,  1.  3.  c.  3,  4, 
5.  or  Epifcofius  dt  Libera  Arbitrio,  ferV.  or  Cureellsei  Rel.  Cbrtft. 
hiflit,  1.  3.  c.  14,  15,  1^1.  and  hii  Dijert,  de  Pecc.  Originu^  or  our 
auxhor's  Icrmon  on  ihc  fall. 
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VI*  It  IS  to  be  obfervcd  farther^  that  thcfe  arc  The  cvUi 
not  permitted  by  God  to  no  purpofe^  but  for  the  J!^^*^^^** 
good  of  the  univerfo)  and  at  the  fame  time  of  thence  arc 
ipan  himfelf.    For  as  to  mortality,  it  was  by  no  pcnmttcd 
means  expedient  for  the  fyftem,  that  a  finfulgo^^^'f 
creature  fliould  enjoy  immortality,  which  wastheuni- 
not  owing  to  its  nature,  but  granted  by  an  ex-  ^fj^^^f*"* 
traordinary  favour  of  the  Deity.  Nay,  God  Teems  man  him- 
to  have  forbidden  our  firft  parents  the  ufe  of  the  ^^^^* 
tree  of  life  out  of  mere  compalfion,  left  if  their 
life  ftaould  by  virtue  of  it  be  prolonged,  they  * 
fhould  live  for  ever  miferable.    Even  this  pu- 
nifhment,  as  all  others,  contributes  to  the  re- 
flraint  of  bad  eleflions,  and  the  preparation  of 
a  new  way  to  happinefs.     For  when  man  tranf- 
grcfled,  and  a  pervcrfe  abufe  of  his  free-will 
was  once  introduced,  there  would  have  been 
no   end   of  madnefs   if   the  Divine  Goodnels 
had  continued  to  pref^rve  Ijfe^  underftanding, 
in  €^(y  food,  aqd  bfher  gifts  of  the  prirncval 
ftate,  to  the  abufers  thereof,  as  wdl  as  to  the 
innocet)t«     It  is  notorious  how  exorbitant  bad 
eieftions  are  even  amongll  the  cares  and  labours 
which  mortals  undergo  in  providing  the  ne- 
ceiTaries  of  life  j   and  how  pernicious  ftrength 
pf  parts  becomes,  when  upon  a  corruption  of  the 
will  it  degenerates  into  cunning.     How  much 
more  intolerable  then  would  it  be,  if  the  fear  of 
death  were  away :  if  the  fame  facility  of  procur- 
ing food,  the  fame  vigour  of  intellcft,  which 
pur  firft  parents  enjoyed,  were  fontjnued  to  their 
corrupt  pofterity  ?  (*) 

VII.  Nay, 

•  S«e  Sberheh  up«n  Deaths  c  s.  f  i.  an^  c.  3.  §  3.     As  to  the 

yigotir  of  our  firft  parent's  intelleA,  (ct  the  authors  referred  to  in 
tht:  beginning  ot  note  38,  particularly  D*(?yijf*s  firft  diflcrtatfon. 
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Morulity     Vn.  Nay,  to  confcfi  thc  truth,  it  could  not 
Bwigor^  pofTibljr  c6rtCinuc;   fof  let  there  be  never  fo 
SSwbs,  g^'cat  plenty  of  provifion,  it  might  be  corrupted 
&c.  are    by  thc  voludtary  aft  of  one  man.    y?hcn  our 
^J^£    firft  parent  had,  therefore,  once  tranfgrcflcd, 
SeWorld what  hopcs  could  he  conceive  of  his  porcerity  ? 
^^•^    Or,  by  what  right  could  they  claim  the  fupcriia- 
tS^.     tural  gift's  of  God?  ceruinly,  by  none.     All 
then  are  made  mortal,  not  only  through  the 
juftUey  but  the  gdodnefs  of  God.     For  while  men 
arc  oblieed  to  ftrugRle  with  hunger,  thirft,  dif- 
cafes  ana  troubles,  few  of  them  arc  at  Icifure  to 
run  quite  mad,  aiidleap  over  all  the  bounds  of 
nature  by  their  depraved  eledions.    It  is  better, 
therefore,  for  us  to  undergo  all  tbcfc  inconve- 
niences, than  to  be  left  to  ourfelves  without  rc- 
^  ftraint  in  thii  corrupt  eltate.    For  by  that  means 

we  fliould  bring  upon  ourfelves  ftill  greater 
evils.  But  thcfe  things  belong  to  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  thi^  is  not  a  proper  place  to  treat; 
on  them  atl^rgp.  (41.) 

g  H  A  p, 

^  o  T  E  s 

(41.)  Thut  our  author  has,  I  thinky^rufliclently  accounted  for 
all  (brts  of  Natural  Evil»  and  demonftrated  the  xl  ^iXnoy»  of  >ne* 
liority  of  things  in  the  uniyerfe»  taking  thc  whole  (as  we  always 
ought)  together :  at  leaft»  be  has  laid  down  fuch  principles  aa 
may  eafily  and  ef{e£(ually  be  applied  to  that  end.  He  has  clearlv 
proved,  and  clofely  purlued  this  one  (inele  propofition  through  all 
the  abovementioned  particulars,  ome.  that  n9t  one  9ffh$fi  m/'ds  9r 
inton*uenienc£s  i>  9urjyfitm  could  ba*^  been  pn^ented  funtb^ut  0 
greaiir :  which  is  an  ample  vindication  of  all  the  divine  attri- 
butes, in  the  original  frame  and  government  thereof.  And,  in« 
deed,  this  feems  to  be  the  beil  and  moft  convincing,  if  not  the 
only  proper  method  of  handling  the  argument  and  exaOnining  the 
works  of-God,  fo  as  to  attain  a  due  fenfe  of,  and  regard  for  the 
author  of  them.  Which  maxim,  thei*efore,  we  conclude  from  the 
luimberlefs  iuftances  of  its  apparent  validity,  ought  to  be' allowed, 
•nd  may  be  fafely  infilled  on,  though  by  reafon  of  our  great  igno* 
ranee  of  nature,,  it  cannot  always  be  fo  clearly  applied. 
However,  It  has  been  applied  fuccefsfully  to  the  iolution  of 
the  moft  material  difficulties  in  the  piefent  queftion,  as  may 
appear  mpre  fully  from  the  authors  referred  tp  in  the  fore* 
going  chapter. 


(     «8t    > 


C    H   A   P.     V. 
Of    MORAL    EVIL. 

»■       '  ■■    ■  r   '      \    <■"  w<«        '    1"  '""        ■  I     ill  111!     < 

I  N  T  R  O  D  U  C  T  1  O  N. 
ConUMwg  tkc  Subfim^  if  ibi  Chapter. 

HAVING  given  fomc  account  of  nat$tral 
evils,  the  moral  come  next  under  confider- 
ation :  we  are  now  to  trace  out  the  origin  of 
thefc^  and  fee  of  what  kind  it  is»  whether  the/ 
flow  from  the  fame  fourcc  with  the  natural^  viz. 
the  neceflarv  imper/eSion  of  created  beings ;  or^ 
we  are  to  teck  for  fome  other  entirely  different 
from  it, 

Bjr  moral  evils,  as  we  faid  before,  are  under- 
ftood  thofe  inconvenienciesof  life  and  conditioa 
which  befall  ourfelves  or  others  through  wrong 
eledions.  For  it  is  plain,  that  fome  inconvc- 
niencies  happen  witnout  our  knowledge,  or 
againft  our  wills,  by  the  very  order  of  natural 
caufes  i  whereas,  others  come  upon  us  know- 
ingly, and  in  a  manner  with  our  confent  (whea 
we  choofe  either  thefe  themfelves,  or  foch  as 
are  neceifarily  connc&cd  withthpm.)  The  mo- 
ral 
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ral  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  latter  kind  of 
inconveniencics :  and  he  muft  be  cftecmcd  the 
caiifc  of  them,  who  knowingly,  and  of  his  own 
accord,  brings  them  either  upon  himfelf  or 
others  by  a  depraved  or  foolifli  choice. 

But,  in  order,  to  make  this  whole  matter 
concemipg  Moral  Evils  more  fully  underflood, 
we  muft  confider  in  the 

'  ift  Plate,  What  the  natwtt  6f  EleStionsis. 
2dly,  ^at  our  happinefs  chiefly  depends  upon  . 

EleSfions. 
^dly,  fVhat  kind  of  Eleliions  may  he /aid  to 

be  made  amifs^  or  foolilhly. 
4thly,  How  we  come  to  fall  into  depraved  or 

wicked  Elections.     ^    . 
5thly,  How  fuch  Elections  can  he  reconciled 
with  the  power  and  goodfteft  of  Gdd. 


SECT.    I. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  EleSHonSi 

S  U  B  S  E  C  T.      L 

ji  View  of  their  Opinion^  who  admit  of  Freedom 
from  Compulfion  only,  but  not  from  NeceJJity. 

TO^Icaf 'to^*  1  ^.  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^"S  obfcure  and  difficult 
wnder-^^^  ^  ^"  ^hilolophy,  wc  are  fure  to  find  it  in 
ftand  or  that  part  which  treats  of  Elcftions  and  Liberty. 
S^Je  r*  -  There  is  no  point  about  which  the  learned  are 
prefcn-  lefs  confiftcnt  with  themfclvcs,  or  more  divided 
{he  o"i-^  from  each  other.  Nor  is  it  ^n  eafy  matter  to 
Bions  underftand 
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xinderftand  them,  or  to  give  a  certain  and  true  concern- 
rcprefentation  of  their  opinions.     I  think  they  «grl»- 
may  be  diftinguifhcd  into  two  feels,  both  ad-  some  ac- 
mitting  of  liberty,  the  one  from  external  r^i»-  knovr- 
pulfion^  but  not  from  internal  necejjity ;   the  other  j?^  * 

from  both.  from^m- 

II.  As  far  as  I  can  underftand  the  opinion  of  P^^fi®» 
the  former,  it  is  this :   Firft,  they  obferve  that  t^wt  ^ 
there  are  certain  appetites  implanted  in  us  by  na-  from  nc- 
ture,  which  are  not  to  be  efteemed  ufele/s.  but  ^??^ 

.,       •  1  *•  .-'•''  alio. 

contributing  toward  our  prefervation,  as  was  ^y^^^  ^ 
fhewn  before  ;  and  that  fome  things  are  natu-  thon  of 
rally  agreeable,   fome  contrary  to  thefe  appc-  *^?  f?nn«r 
tites:   that  the /?rw^r,  whenprefent,  pleafe  and  fup^fc 
imprefs  a  delightful  fenfe  of  themfclves ;     the  appctitet 
•  latter  difpleafe  and  create  uneafinefs.    Thefe,  i^ftjT* 
therefore,    arc  called  incommodious,    trouble-  nature; 
fome  and  evil;    and  thofe  commodious,  con- ^***'^*** 
venient  and  good.  to  thefe* it 

III.  Secondly,  That  nature  has  ^iven  us  rea-  "^^^<* 
/<?»,  a  mind  or  intellect^  to  diftinguifh  conveni-  wntraiy/ 
cncies  from  inconveniencies,    good  from  evil.  evil. 
And  fince  this  may  be  confidered  by  the  mind  ia  Things 

a  threefold  refpeft,  hence  alfo  arife  three  kinds  abVS^* 
of  good   and  evil;    namely  pleajant^  profitable^  thcappe- 

,  and  boneji.  Ihreeifbid 

IV.  For  if  goo<l  be  confidered  as  prefent  with  rcf^a.*^ 
regard  only  to  the  appetite  which  is  delighted  'J^ncc 
with  the  enjoyment  ot  it,  and  acquiefces  in  it,  jcindsof 
it  is  called  plea/ant.  good. 

V.  If  it  be  not  agreeable  to  the  appetite  of  That 
itfelG   but  only  comected  with  fomething  elfe  ^auluy 
which  is  of  itfelf  agreeable,  or  produces  plea-  agreeable 
fure,    then  it  is  called  profitable.     For  though  ^\^^ 
thfe  appetite  cannot  come  at  the  immediate  en-  !^.    °^ 
joyment  of  it^  yet  the  mind  makes  ufc  of  it,  in  which  it 

order  '•  ^^^^ 

oeaed 
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with        order  to  procure  thofe  things  which  it  can  en-* 
wblch^u^  joy,  and  from  thence  it  is  cfteemed  conveniint^ 

of  itfelf  a-  I.  e.  good. 

W^^\^       VI.  But  fmce  that  which  is  agreeable  to  one 

IS  called    •  .  ,  ^  |°/-  .  . 

profitable*  appetite,  may  be  repugnant,  or  lefs  agreeable  to 

That        others  i   and  that  which  pleafes  now,  may  hayc 

•*d^'b    ^^^^  things  conneftcd  with  it  which  may  be 

£c^.  ^  dilpleafing  afterwards,  there  is  need  of  enquiry 

dcrftand.   and  deliberation,  to  procure  an  abfolute  good, 

tbf  fatft/   ^*  ^*  one  which,  all  appetites  and  times  confi-» 

all  things  dercd,  will  afford  as  great,  as  certain  and  du- 

S°Sb.  ^^^^^  ^  pleafurc  or  delight  as  poffiblc.    For  this 

ioiuteiy  *  end,  therefore,  was  the  mind  or  uilderftanding 

«2^»*»^  given  us,  that  we  might  be  able  to  determine 

^cft^    °*  what  appears  fitteft  to  be  done  upon  a  view  of 

all  fuch  things  as  create  pleafure  or  uneafincrfs 

for  the  prefent  or  the  future.    And  what  is  thus 

judged  by  the  underftanding  to  be  the  beft,  if 

there  be  no  error  in  the  cafe,  mult  be  looked 

upon  as  boneft.  For  that  is  boneft  which  is  agree-» 

able  Co  a  rational  agent;  but  it  is  agreeable  to 

a  rational  agent,  and  reafon  itfelf  dire&s,  that, 

all   things  confidered,    we   fhould  prefer  that 

which  brings  the  greater,  the  more  certain  and 

more  durable  advantages. 

Inftancc»       VII.  Thc  defenders  of  this  opinion  reckon 

med!cin«  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  8^^^  ^^  ^^  moral,  fo  far  as  they  ' 
and  fuch    refpeft  man,  bccaufe  they  fall  under  the  go- 
lre"a^^rcc.  v^^^n^^*^^  ^^  Tcafon.     But  fince  all  things  can*  . 
abie'fo^tbc  «ot  be  always  had  together,  a  comparifon  muft 
rational     bc  made  between  them,    and  that  embraced 
«PP«^tc.    ^hj^h  appears  to  bc  the  bed.    Now  thc  kinds 
may  be  compared  together,  as  well  as  the  paiti- 
culars  of  each  kind.    For  inftance,  health  is  a 
thing  pleafant  in  itfelf,  and  defirable  above  all 
things  that  relate  to  the  body  5  but  for  the  pre- 
fcrvation  of  it  medicines  muft  bc  fometimcs* 

taken 
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taken,  Whidi  of  themfelves  arc  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  the  appetite^  but  as  they  are  means 
to  ao  end  which  in  icfelf  is  delightful,  they  arc 
faid  to  be  profitable,  and  on  that  account  fit  to 
be  chofen.     Now   the  goods  of  the  mind  are 

S eater,  more  certain  and  more  durable  than 
ofe  of  the  body ;  if,  therefore,  they  cannot 
be  had  without  the  lols  of  health,  or  even  life> 
right  reafon  dilates,  that  health,  or  even  life 
be  defpifed  in  regard  to  thefe.  For  this  appear^ 
to  be  the  moft  convenient,  all  things  confidered, 
and  on  that  account  U  b^mft :  and  as  goods  of  a 
different  kind  may 'be  compared  together,  fo 
may  alfo  particulars  6f  the  fame  kind,  as  any 
one  will  find  that  confiders  it. 

VIII.  As  to  libtrty^  the  men  of  this  feft  will  He  that 
have  it  to  confift  in  this,  that  among  all  ihofe  ""  «^  *• 
goods,  an  agent  can  embrace  tha£  which  pleafrs  jidgmcnt 
him  bcft,  and  exert  thofe  adions  which  his  own  <J'reas,  it 
reafon  approves :  I^jot^  according  to  thcfe  men,  f^^^J^  ^^ 
he  that  can  follow  his  orHnjudgmtntiti  matters  is  theiemcn. 
free.    For  example,  he  that  is  found  in  body, 

and  has  his  faculties  and  limbs  entire,  if  all  ex* 
ttrnal  impediments  be  rennoved,  is  at  liberty  to 
walk :  for  he  can  if  he  o^j//,  and  nothing  but  his 
will  is  wanting  to  exert  that  afkion. 

IX.  But  as  to  the  aftions  of  the  will  itfelf,  Butwcaw 
namely,  to  a;//,  or  to /ufpend  the  aft  of  volition,  deter, 
they  think  that  it  is  determined  to  thefe,  not  by  "J*"*^  *? 
itfelf,  for  that  is  impolTible ;  but  from  Without.  lunUom 
If  you  aflcfrom  whence?    They  anfwer,  from  ^^«  «o«>d. 
the  fUafure  or  une/{fintfs  perceived  by  the  under-  Sfftg^- 
ilanding  or  the  fenfes ;   but  rather,  as  they  ima-  abienefe 
Eine,  from  the  pr^fcnt  or  moft  urgent  uneaftnefs :  p[  °e|yfj 
nnce,  therefore,  thefe  are  produced  in  us  ab  tx^  by  the  in- 
iray  not  from  the  will  itfelf,  and  are  not  in  its  J5^^?^  ®' 

power,  MdtlKre. 
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fore  not    powcr,  but  arifc  from  the  very  things  thcnnfclvcs ;, 
*""« "  ^o  it  is  manifcft,  according  to.thefc  men,  that  wc  arc 
of*he       not  free  (at  leaft  from  neceffityi)  to  wiU  or  not  will> 
will,  but  that  is>  with  regard  to  the  immediate  afts  of  the 
^tMt^    will.    Some  of  them>  therefore,  exprefsly  deny, 
riprfacul-  that  liberty  belongs  to  man  with  regard  to  thefc 
tics.which  ads,  or  that  an  election  can  be  faid  to  be  free, 
1^11$  dc-    or  man  himfelf  in  that  refpeft:  they  will  have 
termina-    it,  therefore,  that  liberty  belong»  to  us  properly 
with  refpeft  to  the  inferior  faculties,^  which  arc 
fubjeft  to  the  government  of  the  will,  and  dif- 
charge  their  funftions  when  the  man  himfelf  has 
willed :   that  is,  a  man  is  free  to  walk  who  can 
walk  if  he  pleafess   but  not  to  will;  for  he  re- 
ceives the  will  to  walk  from  elfewhere  :   never- 
thelefs,  he  that  can  do  what  he  wills,  according 
to  them,  is. free,  even  thqugh  he  be  neceflarily 
determined  to  will.   (42O 

X-  If 

N  a  T  E  s. 

(4).}  The  moft  remarkiible  defenders  of  this  opinion,  among 
the  Moderns,  feem  to  be  Hobbs^  Locke,  (if  he  be  made  confiftent 
with  hiralcif*)  Leibnitz,  Bayle,  Norris,  the  Authors  of  the  PbiU^ 
fophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty ,  and  of  Cat9*s  Letter  ft 
But  in  order  to  have  a  more  diftinA  nation  of  the  different  fchemes 
©f  writers  all  profefling  to  treat  oi  human  liberty,  frte  'will.  Sec. 
Let  us  in  the  firll  place  recite  the  feTeral  powers  or  modificatioiM 
of  the  mind,  and  obferre  to  which  of  them  liberty  is  or  may  be 
applied. — ^Thefe  are  commonly  diftin^uiflied  into  perception;  jtulg' 
ment,  'volition  aiid  a3ion.  The  two  former  are  genevtlty  «rr//^ 
farj,  at  leaf)',  always  fajjive :  For  I  cannot  help  feeing  a  light 
when  my  eyes  are  open,  nor  avoid  judgine  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  whenever  I  think  of  that  propohtion.  The  will  then 
may  properly  enough  be  iaid  to  influence  or  impede  thefe  f  ;  but 
this  doth  not  make  them  lefs  pajji<ve  in  themielves  \  nay,  tlie 
more  it  does  influence  them,  the  more  evidently  they  are  fo.  The 
third  appears  to  be  the  exeicife  of  ^  f elf  monjing  principle,  and  as 
fuch  cannot  oroperly  be  moved  or  influenced  by  any  thing  elfe. 
The  lait  is  tne  exercife  of  the  inferior  ponuers,  the  a^ual  pro- 
du^on  of  thought  or  motion;  this  is  generally  dire^ed  by,  and  an 

immediate 

•  Src  note  45,  f  Sec  aote  5?. 
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X.  If  it  be  granted  that  thid  is  the  nature  of  if  this  be 
our  eledtions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  our  afti-  ^*!».^^*  o"' 
ons  arc  really  and  truly  neccflary.     For  as   to  arcabfo- 
the  proper  actions  of  the  will,  to  will  or  fuf-  'uteiyne- 
pend  the  aft  of  volition,  the  men  whom  we  are  *^^^*^y* 
fpeaking  of,    give  up  liberty  with  refpeft  to 
thefe,  while  they  alTcrt  that  it  does  not  belong 

to 


NOTES. 

immediate  confequence  of  volitioiit  on  which  account  feVerat  aa* 
thors  have  confounded  them  together  \  but  though  they  be  pro* 
perly  both  a^s  of  the  mind,  yet  they  are  certainly  diftinfl  ones ; 
the  nvili  19  an  ability  of  cboofing  Tome  particular  thoughts  or  mo- 
tions, agency  is  a  power  of  producing  thefe  thoughts  or  motions 
fnirfuant  to  the  a£l  of  choice,  or  of  putting  that  cnoice  in  execu* 
tion.  A  careful  diliin^ion  between  thefe  will  help  us  to  judge 
of  all  fuch  authors  as  have  either  ufed  them  promifcuoudy,  or  been 
•ontent  to  treat  of  the  U(t  only,  as  moH  of  thofe  perfons  have 
that  are  cited  in  the  i4.th  and  following  pages  of  the  Pbilofopbicai 
Enquiry,  * 

Thefe  two  laft  then  being  the  only  aQintt  fotiotrs^  are  the  only 
proper  fubjefls  of  liberty  :  to  whioh  again  it  is  varioudy  applied. 
With  regard  to  the  ov/a,  fome  content  themfelves  with  afterting 
its  fieedom  from  external  compuffitM  only»  froni being  forced  run- 
trary  to  its  own  bent  and  inclination.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be 
very  ftrange  to  fuppofe  it  otherwife  :  For  to  fay  thai  it  may  be 
drawn  a  contrary  way  to  that  which  the  miiid  preters  and  dire^s/ 
is  to  fa^,  that  it  may  tend  t^o  contrary  wavs  at  once,  that  amah  . 
may  Mrill  a  thing  againft  his  will,  or  be  obliged  ^o  will  what  at 
Wie  fame  time  he  does  not  will  i  but  then  fuch  a  freedom  as'thia 
equally  belongs  to  the  two  former  powers,  which  cannot  be  forced 
to  perceive  or  judge  btherwife  than  they  do  perceive  or  judges 
otherwife  than  as  objefls  appear,  and  their  own  natures  require  ^ 
it  may  be  applied  to  any  thing  the  moft  neceffary,  nay,  the  more 
neceiiary  the  better.  Others,  therefore,  have  contended  for  an 
ahfuhite  exemption  of  the  will  from  all  imperceptible  biafs  or 
phyfical  inclination,  from  all  internal  neceffity,  arifing  either 
from  its  own  frame  and  conftitutioui  the  impulfe  of  other  beings, 
•r  the  operation  of  obje£^i,  reafons,  motives,  &r.  which  appeared 
to  them  the  very  eflence  of  human  liberty,  the  fole  foundation  of 
jRoi-ality.  And,  indeed,  thefe  feem  to  be  the  only  perfons  that 
fpeak  out,  and  to  the  point,  as  (hall  be  ihewn  in  the  following 
notes. 

•  Lattly,  A  great  many  will  confine  their  idea  of  liberty  to  ac^ 
tiom  only,  and  define  it  to  be  a  power  of  either  ticking  up  or  lay- 
ing  down  a  thought,  of  beginning  motion,  or  topping  it,  ac- 

K  2  cording 
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to  them,  tor  they  arc  of  opiniort,  th*t  when 
any  thing  is  propofed  bv  the  underftanding  n 
be  done,  wc  cither  will  it,  or  fufpcnd  the  aft 

of 

NOTES. 

cording  to  the  prefei-ehce  of  the  mind  or  will.  But  If  this  be  all 
the  liberty  we  have,  it  is  of  fmall  confequence,  fince  we  are  con- 
fcious  that  in  fa^  all  fuch  alliens,  fuppoiing  the  organs  to  be 
rightlj  difpofcdy  follow  the  determination  of  the  will  i  and  alfo» 
that  tft  rtafon  they  are  ilo  farther  ik^rai,  nor  we  accountable  for 
them  than  as  they  do  fo }  we  muft,  therefore,  go  up  higher 
than  this  before  we  come  at  any  valuable  liberty  {  and  the  main 
queftion  will  be.  Whether  man  is  free  to  think  or  refolte  opon^ 
to  will  or  choofe  any  thing  propofedy  as  well  as  to  exert  his  othbr 
faculties  in  confequencc  oluich  refotution,  will,  or  choice.  Tbft> 
is  the  onlv  point  worth  Jlfputingy  and  wherein  all  as#r«/  Kbertjp 
muft  conuft ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  be  not  here  it  is  no  where.  Fer 
if  the  mind  be  absolutely  determined  to  choofe  in  a  certain  mm* 
ner  in  any  given  circumftances,  its  other  fobordinate  imculties 
will  immediately  opei-ate,  and  the  feveral  aftions  which  depend 
thereon  all  follow  by  neceflarj  confequence. » ^  Nay,  upon  this  hy- 
pothefis  there  is  properly  no  (uch  thing  as  choice  or  a£uon  is  i 


but  all  are  paflions  propagated  in  a  chain  of  necefl&nr  caa^  and 
effe^s.  And,  indeed,  all  who  fuppofe  any  external  determina- 
tion of  the  will  (meanine  always  a  necefTary  and  irrefiftible  one) 
whether  they  place  it  in  the  defire  of  goody  anxietj  for  the  abfence 
of  it,  or  the  Uft  ditermlnatiom  of  the  jvdgmtHi,  are  involved  in 
the  (ame  confluence,  how  many  fteps  foever  they  may  take  to 
remove  the  dimculty.  For  it  is  equal  to  me,  if  what  1  call  mv 
choice  or  aftion  be  neceifary,  where  ever  that  neceffity  be  placed. 
It  is  the  fame  thing  whether  I  be  afted  upon  and  over-ruled  by 
'one  immediate  cauie,  or  drawn  on  by  feveral  fucceflively.  Sup* 
toofe,  V.  g.^that  I  am  neceditated  to  obey  the  laft  refultof  my  own 
jUdgmeKt,  From  the  exiJIeMct  of  things  follow  certain  apfemrtmcesp 
thofe  appearances  caufe  certain  perceptions ^  thefe  percepttoms  foms 
zjudgmentf  thh  judgment  determines  the  wiii,  and  this  •uriV/pro* 
duces  aSiom.  All  this  is  fixed  and  inevitable,  every  link  or  the 
chain  is  equally  neceifary,  and  it  is  all  oue  to  me  on  which  my 
determinations  hang  t  It  is  as  good  to  take  them  from  the  firft  as 
laft,  from  the  exiftence  of  outward  obje£ls  as  from  my  own  will  $ 
fihce  the  fuppofed  choice  or  action  is  in  reality  as  much  out  of  my 
power,  or  as  incapable  of  being  altered  or  prevented  by  mv,  as  the 
exiftence  of  external  things.  It  is  eafy  to  obfej  ve  how  deibruAive 
this  an<t  the  like  fchemes  muft  prove,  as  well  of  morality  as  li« 
berty,  both  which  muft  ftand  and  fall  together,  and  can,  I  think, 
onlv  be  fecured  effectually  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  our 
autnor ;  of  which  in  their  proper  place. 

See  aifo  Cbuhb'%  Reflections  on  Natural  i»ib$rtj,     Colleffion  tf 
rra^s,  p.  379,  arc.  or  notes  45,  489  5«.. 
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of  Yplitioa  concerning  it»  according  to  the  prof* 
pc6l  of  happincfs  or  importunity  of  the  uneafi- 
nefs  which  appears  to  the  mind^  in  the  prefent 
ftate  and  circumftances ;  by  thefe,  therefore,  our 
«legion,  according  to  them,  is  determined. 

XI.  But  when  the  cleAion  is  made,  if  we  can  Thathu- 
iCfFcdt  what  we  will,  then  they  fay,  we  are  free  in  ""*"  ^^^'^ 
refpe£t  of  fuch  a6tionS|  not  from  neceflity,  but  frec,^oi 
only  from  compulfion ;   for  it  is  plain  that  no-  ^"^"V 
thing  but  our  will  is  wanting  to  the  exertion  of  compui-"* 
them,  and  fuppofing  us  to  will  them,  they  ne«  fion. 
cefTarily  follow.     For  inftance,   when  nothing 
lrinder$  a  man  from  walking  but  his  own  will, 
fuppofing  this  volition,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
but  that  he  muil  walk,  nor  can  he  reft  while 
this  continues.   If,  therefore,  according  to  them, 
all  a£ts  of  the  will  are  neceflary  (as  being  deter- 
mined from  without,  viz.  by  the  convenience  qf 
inconvenience  of  things  or  circumftances)  t)|e 
adions  of  the  inferior  faculties  will  be  no  lefs 
neceflary,  for  they  will  depend  on  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances and  a£ts  of  the  will,  which,   as  they 
arc  neceflary,   thefe  aSions  will   be  neceflary 
alfo.  (43.)    Though,  according  to  them»  there- 
fore, there  be  no  compulfion  of  the  will,  yet  there 
is'neciffity^  from  which  neceflTity  nothing  in  the 
world  will  be  free  i  nay,  a  great  many  of  them 
openly  profefs  to  believe  that  this  is  the  cafe. 

XII.  Now 

NOTES. 

(43.)  To  call  an  aAion  nectfmj^  is  properly  Tpeaking  to  af- 
firm» that  it  is  no  a^ion.  For  by  the  word  aBUn^  we  mean  "an 
immediate  effeA  of  what  is  metaphorically  ftiled  ^Jilf-m»^i9g 
foiver  s  or  the  excrcire  of  an  ability  which  a  beinp  hat  to  begin 
or  determine  a  particular  train  of  thought  or  motion.  Now  the 
i(le.i  of  this  power  in  any  being,  and  of  fuch  exercife  of  it»  it  di« 
rt<5lly  lepiignant  to  that  of  mceffitj^  which  fuppoiet  the  thtugbt 

or 
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According  XII.  Now,  from  this  hypothefis,  wjiiich  they 
*^?*)>"^  extend  to  the  divine  as  well  as  human  will,  thfc 
therclsno  following  corollarics  feemdcdiicible.  Firft,that 
contingency  nothing  jn  naturc  coul^  be  done  otherwife  than 
liVcoifid  'f^  ^s.  for,  the  whole  feries  of  things  being  as  it 
anything  were  conrieftcd  together  by  fate,  there  is  no 
mhcrwife  ^oom  for  chance  or  liberty,  properly  fo  called': 
t(jao  it  1%,  Contingency  then  is  rcnqovcd  out  of  naturc. 

XIIL  Secondly, 

or  motion  to  be  already  begup  or  determined,  and  to  be  obtruded 
on  this  being  by  tbm€thir|g  elfe,  and  donfcqiiently  implies  a  nega- 
tion of  any  fuch  felf-movjng  power  in  thi»  bfing,  or  of  itt  ejj- 
ercife  by  this  being  in  <  the  cafes  abovementipned*    *  To  be  an 

*  a^ent  (fay»  Or.  C/4riJ#*,) '6gnifies  to  have^  po^wir  of  bttgin- 

*  ning  mottOMf  and  motiofi  cannot  l^e'gin  neceffariy^  becaufe  muffitj 
.*  of  motion  fuppofes  an  e^ciency  fuperior  to,  and  irreiiftible  by 

'  *  the  thing  moved,  and  ccnfequently  ih^  beginning  of  motion  can- 
'  not  be  in  that  which  is  moved  nece^arily,  but  in  the'  fuperipr 
f  caufe,  or  in  the  e^ciency  of  fome  other  caufe  ftill  fuperior  to 

*  that,  till  at  length  we  arrive  at"  fomp  Free  Agent."  Where, 
though  the  do^lor's  definition  of  agency  feeitis  to  be  imperfe£V,  that 
V^ord  generally  including  the  power  of  beginning  rei(ex  thought  as 
yitW  as  motion  (which  are  two  diftinfl  fpecies  of  adion,  and  pto- 
ceed  froni  diiferent  powei-s,  though  they  be  often  confounded  tP- 

§  ether  and  comprehended  under  the  fame  general  term)  yet  it 
lews  us  an  evident  cont^adi£lipn  in  thcfe  two  words  necejart 
4igenty  in  either  fehfe :  Unlefs  he  ufes  the  word  agent  in  bo» 
fenfes  together,  and  then  his  reafoning  will  be  f^lfe,  (ince  what 
is  a£ltd  on  and  determined  l>y  another  in  regard  to  its  'U'lV/,  or 
thought y  and  in  that  ifenfe  moved  by  a  fuferior  efficiency ^  may  yet 
have  a  power  of  b^giAning  rtal  corporeal  motion  (which  is  a  c^uite 
.  fjifferent  fort  of  a6lton)  in  confequence  of  fuch  pre-determined 
will,  or  thought,  and  m  that  fenfe  be  an  ogfnU  though  not  a  mo- 
ral one.  But  whatever  the  doAor  might  knean  by  the  word  agcvt, 
liis  argument  vvill  hold  in  either  of  thefe  two  fenfes  feparate,  <viz. 
that  nothing  can  be  faid  to  a^  either  in  thinking  or  moving,  which 
docs  not  properly  begin  the  train  of  thought  or  motion,  but  rs 
put  into  thought  or  motion  by  fomething  elfe;  and  alfo,  that 
every  thing  cannot  be  fo  put  into  either  thought  or  motion  ;  and, 
'therefore,'  that  there  mnft  be  fome  firft  caufe  of  both.  * 
'  And  vvill  not  the  fame  argument  by  tht  bye  hold  equally  for 
fome  firft  caulc  of  exigence?  Jf  the  do£lor  can  fuppofe  a  firft 
icnufe  of  all  thought  and  motion  (as  be  does  here,  and  «e  think 
yery  reafortably)  why  may  he  rioi' alfo  fuppofe 'a  ^rft  caufe  of  all 
•  •  cjcijffnf^ 

f  fiemarks  on  the  Philofophical  Enquiry,  p.  6* 
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XIII.  Secondly,  That  nothing  more  can  be  By  evil 
imderftood  by  widced  or  wrong- nfiadceleft ions,  ^^^^j""; 
than  that  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  •  eleftor  or  nothing 
fome  others}   which  Icnfe  is  very  renpiote  from  more  than 
the  vulgar  one  5  for  in  that  evil  elections  are  ^^"^"^' 
blamed,  not  for  being  hurtful,  but  for  being 
hurtful  without  neceffity,  and  becaufe  they  arc 
made  otherwifc  than  they  ought  to  have  been : 

In  this  hypothefis  then  there  is  no  election  mad^ 
amifs.  (44.)  Nor  can  any  thing  be  faid  to  be 
done  othcrwife  than  it  ought  to  be :  for  what 
could  not  poflibly  be  done  othcrwife,  is  certainly 
done  as  it  ought ;  fincc  it  is  done  according  to 
the  exigence  and  ncccflary  order  of  things. 

XIV.  Thirdly,  By  the  fame  principle  all  evil  ^''^^^^}^l 
would  be  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfc  natural^  for  it  p[ac^  to 
^ould  derive  its  origin  from  natural  and  necef-  the  ac- 

/U..^  count  of 
fa^7humaa 

NOTES. 

txiftenee  \  apd  io  entirely  exclude  that  antecedent  nec^ty  which  he 
has  often  recourfe  to  as  a  kind  of  fupport  of  the  exiltence  of  |he 
fird  caufe,  but  is  obliged  to  exclude  from  its  will  and  actions  ? 
Is  it  harder  %sf  con.ceive  how  an  eternal  independent  being,  or  firft 
caufcy  may  extft  without  any  antecedent  nectfllty,  than  how  it  can 
<u;i7/  or  au  without  any } 

But  to  return  to  the  chief  defign  of  this  note.  We  ive  how  ne- 
cclfaty  it  is  to  fix  the  precife  meaning^  of  the  word  aSfion  in  a  con;- 
troveriy  of  this  kind,  and  if  the  fignificntion  of  it  as  laid  down 
above  be  allowed,  then  iieceflfary  a^ion  is  the  fame  as  pn (live  ac- 
tion, or  beginning  a  thin^  and  not  beginning  it  at  the  lame  time, 
and  in  the  fame  refpc^l ;  m  which  terms  every  one  perceives  it  to 
be  a  contradi^ion. 

(44.)  LeiiMtitz  declares  it  to  be  his  fettled  opinioD,f  *  That 
*  whenever  we  rcfolvc  or  will  contrary  to  an  evident  reafon,  we 
<  are  cairied  by  fome  other  reafon  iu*onger  in  appearance/  IF 
this  be  always  the  cafe,  we  certainly  can  never  will  amifs  or  un- 
rcal'cnably,  fince  that^e:ifun  which  appears  at  the  time  to  be  the 
(liongcltmuft  and  ought  always  to  determine  us. 

f  Remarques  fur  le  livre  de  l^origine  du  mal*  p.  483. 
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mifety       faff  ctufes.     Thit  diftinfttOli  th^n  wohM  %t  toil 
i^fc^     between  natural  and  nK>ral  evil,  as  Oommonlf 
Ti|Kma$     underftood.    There  would  be  no  moral  evil  at 
^^*^^      all.    For  that  only  is  reckoned  moral  by  th^ 
Fo^aiM.    common  confent  of  mtnkindi  of  which  the  man 
himfelf  is  properly  the  caufe :  but  no  body  l<K>ki 
upon  himielf  as  properly  the  caufe  of  a  thing 
which  he  could  not  avoids  or  to  which  he  was 
necelfitated  by  natural  caufes^  and  fuch  aa  weie 
antecedent  to  the  will.    For  every  one  blames 
himfeljf  only  on  this  account,  becaufe  he  was  of 
himfelf  unncce0arily  the  caufe  of  evil  to  himfelf 
or  others.    Thpfe  inconveniences  which  cono^ 
by  neceflity»  he  looks  upon  as  n)iferies»  as  mts«- 
fortunes,  but  neyer  as  a  crime.    Thefts,  there- 
fore, adulteries,   perjuries,  nay,  the  hatred  of 
God  himfelf,  and  whatever  we  efteem  bafe  in 
villanies  (as  well  as  the  difgrace  and  punifliment 
attending  them)  mufl:  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  human  mifery  and  unhappinefs,  but  by  no 
means  reckoned  criminal,  nor  any  mone  repug- 
nant to  the  will  of  God,  to  his  juftice,  purity  pr 
goodnefs,  than  hf^at  or  cold. 
A  male.        XV,  Fourthly,  When,  therefore,  we  blame  a 
fe^rovid     ^^^^^'  adulterer,  murderer,  or  pcijurcd  perfoni 
noTbc!  '    when  thofe  crimes  arc  arraigned  as  fcandalous  i 
caufe  he     this  is  not  done  becaufe  they  have  defcrved  it, 
it!  bin  be-  ^r  becaufe  thefe  things  are  in  themfelves  really 
cnnfcre-     fliamcful  or  culpablc  J   but  becaufe  that  infamy 
Snyc^bim    ^^y  ^^  ^  means  of  deterring  the  guilty  perfon$ 
from  evil,   or  Others  from  the  like  cicftions.     And  this  is 
the  only  reafon  why  we  reproach  a  thief,  i^c.  and 
not  a  fick  perfon,  with  infamy ;    becaufe  re- 
nroach  may  cure  a  thicf^   ^c.  but  c^n  do  no 
gpod  to  a  fick  perfon. 

XVI.  Fifthly, 
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XVL  Fifthly,  M^lefaftora  arc  puaifked  not  pu»iav 
becaufe  they  deferve  punifhmcnt,  but  becaufe  it  >neiiu  ar» 
is  expedient,  and  laws  are  ufcd  to  reftr^n  vices,  mc^ci^ 
as  phyfic  to  remove  difeafe^;  men  Iin>  there-  totheMii 
fore,  after  the  fame  manner  as  they  die,  viz.  ^^^^ 
becaufe  an  eflfeftual  remedy  was  not  applied.  leAtlfiaa^ 
And  yet  laws  are  not  entirely  ufclefs,  fince  they  ^^nff- 
prevent  fomc  vices,  as  medicines  protrad):  the  ^*"^^^*^-^ 
deaths  of  fome  difeafed  perfons :  and  a  perfon 
infedted  with  the  plague  may  be  as  iuftly  cue 
oS  by  the  law,  as  a  witch,  when  by  that  means, 
jtherc  is  hope  of  avoiding  the  contagion.  (*) 

XVIL  Sixtblv,  We  arc  obliged  to  repay  good  wc  are 
pfficcs^  fince  by  being  thankful  we  may  excite  the  «wigcdto 
benefador  to  continue  or  increafe  hb  benevx>lence,  fui^oniy 
9fyi,  alfo  induce  others  to  do  us  fervijpe.    And  in  prof- 
hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  are  djbligecj  to  fu^rc^w- 
be  grateful  towards  God  and  men,  but  Aot  to  the  nefit. 
fun  or  a  horie,  becaufe  God  and  men  nuy  be 
excited  by  thanks  to  fome  farther  beneficence» 
whereas  tne  fun  or  a  horfe  c^not.    Thus  no 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  a  benefit  received,  but 
only  to  one  th^t  may  be  received;  nor  are  wc 
obliged  to  be  grateful  to  the  mod  generous  be- 
nefa^r  for  what  is  paft,  bqt  only  for  the  pro- 
fpe&  of  what  is  to  come.     All  fenfe  of  grati-  * 
tudethen,  as  commonly  underftood,  is  deftroycd  j 
for  the  vulgar  reckon  him  a  cunning,  not  a  grate- 
ful perfon,  who  returns  one  favour  merely  out  of 
hopes  of  another^ 

XVUI.  Seventhly, 

K  O  T  E  8, 

(*)  All  thify  and  a  mat  deal  more  to  the  Taine  purpo/e,  if 
f  xpitdy  afTcrted  (as  indeed  it  la  a  neocffuy  confequcDCt  of  tn^ ir 

hjr. 
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A<cord-       XVfll.  Seventhly,  If  this  opinion  be  true,  wc 
aif  tirthis  n^ijft  defpair'  of  human  fclicitjr,  which  will  not 
iMma^n '    in  the  leaft  be  in  our  own  Power,   but  entirely 
fcapprndfii  depend  upon  external  obje&s.  Our  happinefs  (if 
?We^ "  there  be  any)  muft,  according  to  them,  be  con- 
«nceit     crived  to  arife  from  the  perfeft  enjoyment,  of 
^3^'^^    thofe  things  which  are  agreeable   to  the  appe- 
tbings      tites.    Where  the  contrary  ro  thefe  are  prefent, 
»?t*in*'*  or  the  agreeable  pncs  abfcnt,  we  muft  ncceffarily 
povc^^     be  uneafy,  and  while  we  ftruggle  with  anxieties, 
we  cannot  be  happy.    According  to  this  hypo- 
tjiefis  therefore  it  follows,  that  pur  happinefs 
neceflarily  requires  fuch  an  enjoyment  as  we 
have  fpolcen  of,  and  that  this  is  at  the  fame  time 
impoffibte.    For  who  can  hope  that  all  external 
things  (with  which  he  has  to  do)  fhould  be  fo 
tempered  as  ip  every  refped  to  anfwer  his  wilhes, 
fo  as  never  to  want  what  he  defirea,  or  to  be 
forced  to  endure  any  thing  contrary  to  his  natu- 
ral appetites?     If  happinefs  arifcs  from  the  en- 
joynient  of  rhofc  things  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  faculties  and  appetites,  and  which  can  move 
defire   by  their  innate,  or,   at  leaft,  apparent 
goodnefs;   if  alfo  the  will  is  neceflarily  deter- 
mined to  thefe,  according  the  judgment  of  the 
tinderftanding,    or    importunity  of   appetites, 
every  man  muft  neceflarily  want  a  great  many 
things  which  he  has  chofen,  and  bear  a  great 
many  which  he  would  not,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  inconfiftent  with  felicity.     For  we  can- 
pot  poflibly  conceive  any  ftate  of  life  wherein 

all 

NOTES. 

Hypothefis)  by  Hohbs  •and  by  the  author  of  the  PbUofiphical  5»* 
fuiry^  t  *"*^  much  the  fame  by  BayU.  %  The  bare  recital  of  fuch 
principles  is  afufficieot  refutation  of  them. 

•  *  See  bis  Treatife  on  Human  Liberty,  or  Bp.  Bramhairs  Worh , 
p.  678.  -j-  Collins  P|  91,  ^c.        X  Crit,  Di^.  p.  1609,  S'f. 
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all  things  anfwer  to  the  natural  appetite».  Iq. 
vain  then  do  we  hope  for  happinefs,  if  it  de- 
pend upon  external  objefts.  ( K. ) 

XIX.  This 

NOTES. 

(K.)  A^in (I  the  argument  here  urged  *tis  objefled  that  i^  is 
lame  in  all  its  feet ;  tjf,  there  is  no  confequence  in  it.  idly,  the 
conclufion  may  be  granted  i  and  zdly,  the  argument  may  be  <i$« 
torted  againft  the  author. 

To  begin  with  the  laft ;  It  is  alledged  ^hat  men  are  never  the 
jhappiery  or  more  independent  of  the  acqdents  of  fortune,  by  hav- 
ing zfi*iygr  to  cbooft  witbout  reaftn» 

To  which  1  reply,  that  the  author  has  no  occafion  to  aflert  anjr 
fuch  power  j  all  tl^at  he  pleads  for,  is  that  ^he  will  iought  not  to  l)e 
determined  by '  thjB  judgment  of  the  underftanding  concerning 
things  antecenently  agreeable  or  difagieeable  to  our  natural  ap> 
petites,  becaufe  all  the  good  of  man  does  not  lie  in  tbem  j  Ifit 
did,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  will  at  all,  but  we  oiight  to  be 
abfolutely  determined  by  them.  But  the  will  is  a  faculty  that  by 
fhooilng  a  thin^  can  make  it  agreeable,  though  it  had  no  argree- 
tnent  with  any  natural  appetite,  nay,  wer^  contrary  to  them  all ; 
and  for  the  will  to  chooie  a  thing  m  order  to  pleaie  itfelf  in  ttie  . 
choice,  is  no  more  to  choofe  without  reafon,  than  to  build  a  hou& 
In  order  to  preferre  one  from  the  inclemency  of  tl^e  weather,  is  to 
a£k  without  reafon. 

But  idly,  'Tis  afked,  will  men  be  any  happier,  or  left  depend- 
ent on  the  iiccidents  of  fortune  by  having  fuch  a  faculty  ?  Yes, 
fure  a  great  diealj  for  no  accident  of  fortune  can  take  this  liberty 
jFrom  them,  or  hinder  their  being  pleafed  with  their  choice  i  and 
in  the  midft  of  ficknefs,  pain  and  torment,  if  they  have  this  fii- 
ieulty,  they  will  find  plealure  and  fatisfa^ion  in  it,  and  make  the 
moft  advene  fortune  eafy  to  them  )  (as  we  fee  wife  men  frequently 
do)  at  Icaft,  more  eafy  than  fuch  circumftances  would  be  with- 
put  ir. 

3dly,  'Tis  objefted,  that  it  ropft  b^  impoflible  to  give  agreeable- 
nefs  to  a  thing  which  has  none  antecedently  to  fhe  will,  for  to  ^o 
fo  we  muft  have  a  power  either  to  change  our  tafte  of  things,  or  the 
things  themfelves)  but  that  wouldalmoft  be  the  fame  as  to  fay  to  a 
piece  of  lead  be  thou  gold»  or  to  a  ftint  ))e  thou  a  diamond,  or  at 
leaft  produce  the  fame  ffk£i  on  me.  To  which  the  anfwer  is 
eafy ;  Good  is  not  an  abfiluU  thing,  but  reUttive,  and  confifts  in 
the  agreeablenefs  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  fuppcfe  between  the 
ap|ietite  and  objc;^  j  if  then  thcfc  he  difagreejtblc  to  one  another, 
the  one  is  evil  to  the  other,  and  to  make  them  agreeable,  one  of 
them  muft  of  neceility  be  changed,  and  the  change  of  either  will 
caufe  it.  Although  thercforc'l  cannot  change  lead  into  gold,  hy  . 
«ly  aft  of  my  free-will,  yrt  I  cm  contemn  gyid  as  mucq  as  if  it 
:  '  were 
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XIX.  Thi$,  and  agttat  deal  more  th^t  might 
]>C  added>  muit  feem  hard  and  rq)ugant  (o  t\\^ 
common  notUms  of  men^  ^  cannot  bo  be- 
lieved without  extraordinary  prejudice  to  man- 
kind. I  confefs,  indeed,  that,  for  the  moft 
part^  one  cannot  argu^  well  againft  an  opi- 
nion 

NOTES. 

were  lead,  and  be  at  well  content  with  a  \ti4em  cup  at  if  it  were 
gold.  TJioufands  majce  thi;  ufe  of  frec-wtll,  and  arife  to  tbtt 
pitch  of  happineft  by  the  help  of  it :  It  it  an  old  rule  Si  ret  Aaheri 
H9n  foUfii  dfme  mi^ui  tie  cufidHmtibuSn  If  juq  ean*t  have 
wealth  or  ^onopr  nffoive,  ^hat  is^  ch§9fo  to  be  fatitfied  without  'n^ 
^suid  experience  will  teach  yoy  thyt  fuch  a  choice  it  much  to  your 
eafe  and  h»f  pineft.  To  fav  that  this  it  Mnpoftblc,  u  to  give  the 
lie  |o  all  wh«  tneat  of  moralt  and  diyin|t]r  <  Of  ib  great  moment  it 
fqch  a  power  of  making  thingt  good  by  choice»  that  in  truth  all 
i|ioral  advices  fVippofe  us  to  have  it,  or  elfe  \hty  are  not  fenfe. 

But  4£hly>  Tit  objeaed.  That  if  the  will  can  make  a  thing 
agf^9ble  by  choofmg,  fuch  a  power  would  be  inJbtHft,  and  might 
make  a  man  happy  in  all  circumllancety  even  in  HslL  For  if  i^ 
c^n  eivjp  fix  decreet  of  pleafure  to  an  obje6^,  it  may  at  we|l  give 
infinite  j  fince  it  is  without  reafon  that  it  givet  thefe  ^x.  I  an« 
fwer,  all  ci-eated  powers  and  pleafures  ate  limited»  jind  no  Aib* 
'je6l  it  capable  of  more  than  fuch  a  certain  degree»  therefore  there 
18  likewixe  a  limitation  of  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  free- 
will, as  well  as  from  the  ufe  of  feeing  or  hearing»  or  any  other 
faculty  or  appetite  ;  and  as  tlie  will  is  an  appetite  ^Caihp  pleafure 
of  it  bears  lome  propoi  tion  to  the  pleafure  arising  from  the  fatif- 
f^aion  of  other  appetites  ;  but  in  what  degree  we  cannot  precile- 
Iv  determine»  any  more  than  we  can  fettle  the  proportion  between 
tne  pleafures  of  feeing  and  hearing  j  which  yct  wj;  know  are  neither 
of  tnem  infinite.  Though  therefore  we  cannot  jprecifely  deter- 
mine the  proportion,  yct  we  are  certain  that  we  freQuently  crofs 
all  our  natural  appetites  to  maintain  our  choice»  and  oy  means  of 
it  bear  up  againft  the  Itruket  of  adverfe  fortune»  and  a  flood  of 
natural  evils. 

But  5thly,  *Tis  objeaed,  that  if  we  had  this  power  of  making 
things  agreeable  or  difagreeable  by  choice»  we  need  not  trouble 
ourlclves  how  our  othcf  appetites  were  fatitfied,  for  we  might  be 
ablblutely  happy  in  (jpite  ot  all  the  accidents  of  fortune. 

He  that  objects  this,  afluredly  did  not  confider  the  defcription 
^iyen  by  the  author  of  this  facultv,  or  that  the  having  it  doth  not 
dcftroy  our  other  appetites  \  and  that  when  it  choofes  things  con- 
tiary  to  them»  it  hcceflai'ily  creates  a  great  deal  of  pain,  unea6- 
ncls  and  toiment|  which  abatesyo/^r  the  pleafure  we  take  in  our 

eleflions, 
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nlon  from  its  confequencesi  fince  a  great  many 
things  are  true  which  have  conre4?ences  hard 
enough:  not  to  n^emioh  how  eafily  w€ 
miftawie   in  dedticing   confequenccs.     But  fee 

when 

N  O  T  E  S.    ^ 

de^ionSy.  that  the  pleafure  we  obtain  by  fucb  a  ehok^  ts  liUte  or 
nothing  in  rtfpefk  of  what  it  might  be  if  we  did  not  cfaoofe  ami^ 
Thefe  things  are  fo  plainly  and  6«4uently  repeated  in  the  1>l»«k, 
that  it  feentt  ftrange  h«w  any  one  could  nmigine  that  becaoliB  %ae 
have  a  faculty  to  pleafe  burlelves  by  chooling,  thao  therefore  mc 
may  be  abfolutely  happ>  in  fpite  of  all  the  accidents  of  fortune. 

If  byhappinefsbe  meant  a  ibte  more  eligibie  than^  nothing,  I 
h?lieve  by  means  of  this  faculty  we  may  generally  fpeaking  be  im 
fir  happy,  and  that  is  fuflicient  to  juftify  God>*s  putting  us  into 
«MirDrefentctrcumlUnees.  But  if  by  happinefs^  meant,  at  it 
ought  to  be,  a  ftate  wherein  we  haVe  a  full  and  free  eidtroifeof  j^l* 
our  faculties,,  then  in  as  much  at  our  poivcrof  cboolui^  is  b«t  oae 
faculty,  though  funerior  to  all  the  reft,  the  exerciia  of  it  alone  can 
iiever  make  us  abfoLutely  aitd  compleat)]F  happy,  though  it  maf 
m  fuch  a  degree  as  is  very  deiirablt. 

6thly9  The  cotfclnfion  of  the  argumeiit  it  granted,  mid  k  k 
looked  on  as  no  incQnfenienee  that  our  happiaefs  ihould  m  fo#K 
eafes  depend  on  things  without  ua,  and  not  in  o«r  own  jwwwm^ 
But  theconclu^n  is  quite  another  thing*  The  words  are,  ifdmt 

not  #f  f jf  tbe  iea/t  in  9ur  O'wui  ppoMr,  hut  emtirtij  ieptkd  §tfmt 
cxterMo/  obje3s. 

The  accidents  of  fortune,  fuch  at  un  ear^uake,  imiy  fink  % 
man  and  all  his  concerns,  and  though  in  that  extraofdifMuryr  calt, 
as  it  is  put,  my  ehotee  be  not  able  to  prevent  my  dcith,  yet  mf 
luppinels  in  the  general  nuinagement  of  life  may  kit  very  mock  «i 
'  «ly  own  power,  and  not  alto^ther  in  the  power  of  £bf«ign  acci- 
dents. And  even  in  the  cafe  propoftd,  a  good  man  that  hM  fhasd 
his  ele^ion.to  fubmit  to  all  fuch  circumftances  at  it  ihould  f^eafe 
Prof  idence  to  uflign  him,  would  not  be  without  fome  pleafnve, 
even  under  the  thoughts  of  fuch  an  accident  t  at  leaft  not  ib  u»- 
happ^  as  another  that  had  made  no  Aich  refohition  or  ole6bfoa. 
But  if  ftich  an  ele^ton^can  make  him  no  eaiier,  nor  do  him  an^ 
good,  it  were  to  no  purpofe  to  make  it.  He  cnn  have  no  profpea 
or  dcHgn  in  making  it,  if  the  good  or  evil  reAilting  from  Um  agree* 
ment  or  dilagreeiNent  of  what  happens  to  hit  nttuiul  ap|Atk«t  be 
the  only  cOntideratiotas  that  can  determine  hts  will.  It  is  pki^u 
tliat  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  ihull  be  miserable,  if  ouMvard  things  iiaapcta 
crofs  to  hit  appetites }  whereas  if  he  can  make  them  agfeeable  4r 
difigreeabie  in  any  mealbre  by  his  own  cheice,  he  is  ftill  asoAcr  4f 
his  happinefs  to  a  certain  degree  )  frnd  the  fonfKlenttion  that  Ik 
cnn  make  them  fo  is  a  good  reafon  for  choofing.  80  far  i»  he  fydta 
ci.aofing  'U'ithotit  rf>fcn^  as  is  falfcly  obje^ed. 

But 
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whenthefe  zft  ^acknowledged  by  the  authors 
thcmfeivcs  i  andi  if  believed,  would  prore  detri- 
mental to  morality,  they  bring  no  fmall  prejudice 
againft  an  opinion  which  is  attended  with  thennf, 
and  recommend  us  to  fome  other  as  more  pro- 
bable, though  it  be  not  fupported  by  any  Itronger 
^      reafons. 
Jg^'Scf"      XX.Itiitobeobfervedalfo,thatamongthe 
Clare  that  foregoing  authors  I  reckon  thofe  wh6  declare 
^"JJ^^M^that  the  will  is  determined  by  the  laft  judgment 

itt  opera-  01 . 

lions  muft 

^imeopt-  NOTES, 

nion  with  , 

the  formeri     But  j^thly»  It  ii  arged,  that  if  the  will  wei*  ncrer  moTed  but 
«nd  prefled  by  the  reprefentation  of  antecedent  good  and  evil  in  the  things 
with  the     that  happen,  it  would  not  indeed  be  in  our  power  to  be  happy^ 
£une  con-   fuppofing  there  were  no  God»  and  that  all  thin^  were  governed 
fe^uences.  by  matter  and  motion  :  but  God  has  (o  ordered  it,  that  to  be  vir- 
tuous generally  is  fufficient  to  make  a  inan  bapp3r.     If  therefore 
the  foul  follows  reafon  and  the  orders  God  has  giten  her,  flie  it 
fure  to  be  happy,  although  (he  cannot  find  matter  enough  to  make 
her  £si  in  this  life. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  ift,  That  this  is  giving  up  the  happinefs  of 
this  life,  aad  acknowledging  that  God  has  not  prbvided  any  na- 
tural means  to  make  us  happy  here,  which  is  a  confeflion  that  one 
vrho  is  zealous  to  defend  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  will  not 
caiilv  grant. 

auly,  I  have  no  other  notion  of  viftue  than  that  of  an  eleAion 
within,  the  limits  prefcribed  by  God  and  nature  }  I  think  the  defi- 
nition of  it  is  habitus  cum  ratione  eleClivus  in  mediecritate 
€omJiftins ;  if  then  to  be  virtuous  is  enough  to  make  us  happy, 
it  is  plain  that  our  happinefs  confiils  in  our  eUSiaiif  which  is  the 
very  thing  I  plead  for :  but  if  our  ele^ion  make  the  things  elect- 
ed neither  better  nor  worfe,  neither  more  nor  lefs  agreeable,  it  is 
inconceivable  how  our  happinefs  ihould  confift  at  all  in  virtue.  If 
the  meaning  be  that  God  will  reward  us  hereafter  i  that  is  to  con- 
fefs  we  arc  miferable  for  the  prefent,  but  (hall  be  happy  at  fondc 
other  time.  I  own  indeed  that  bope  is  a  great  caufe  ot  pleafure^^ 
but  except  we  choofe  thecrofllng  our  natural  appetites  for  the  prt- 
fent  out  of  profpe£l  to  the  future,  it  will  no  ways  render  our  pre- 
lent  fuffering  tolerable.  Nor  will  fuch  a  profpe^i,  how  clearly 
i'oever  oi{ered  by  our  underftanding,  yield  us  this  pleafure,  except 
the  will  confent.  For  then  it  would  do  fo  to  all  to  whom  the  offer 
is  made}  whereas  we  fee  one  perfeveres  bv  means  of  it,  and  ano- 
ther in  much  more  advantageous  circumltances  yields  to  the  pre- 
fent temptation,  and  knowingly  lofes  the  reward» 
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of  the  undcrftanding,*  which  has  takeA  witK  a 
great  many  philofophers ;  and  in  fhort,  all  who^ 
maintain  that  the  will  is  faffive  in  elections.  For 
thcfc  muft  be  eftccn^d  to  have  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  of  liberty  with  the  former^  which  way  fo- 
cvcr  they  explain  it  i  as  may  appear  from  hencc^ 
that  moft  of  them  cxprefsly  deny  that  indifference 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  freedom  »  fo  that  their 
opinion  is  attended  with  the  fame  confequencM 
as  the  former  (45.)     , 

N   o  T  ^   s. 

(45.)  As  Mr.  Loike  has  parficalarly  laboured  the  poiiit  before 
us,  and  may  feem  to  defend  by  turns  the  feveral  principles  which 
6ur  author  attacks  here  and  in  the  following  fe£^ion»  we  fhaN  ex- 
amine a  little  into  his  method  of  treating  the  fubje6t.  Having 
firft  of  all  defined  liberty  to  be  '  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  for* 
'  bear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or 

*  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  thenfi  is  preferred  to  the 

*  other/  f  He  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  that  fuch  li- 
bcrty  does  not  belong  to  the  will :  which  is  very  Certain,  grantin^g 
hk  Itnfe  of  liberty  to  be  the  only  one,  fince  by  hit  definition  it  it 
evidently  fubiequent  to  the  choice  or  preference  of  the  mind,  uid 
only  relates  to  the  execution  of  fuch  choice  by  an  inferior  faculty.} 
But  then,  befides  this  idea  of  libertjr»  which  is  nothing  to  the  pre- 
Tent  ouefUon,  there  \%  another  previous  and  equally  proper  one, 
which  regards  the  very  determmation,  preference  or  direction  of 
the  mind  itfelf  $  and  may  be  called  its  power  of  determining  to  do 
•r  forbear,  any  particular  aftion,  or  of  preferring  one  to  another  $ 
and  if  freedom  can  with  any  propriety  ot  fpeech  be  attributed  to  one 
of  thefe  plovers  ||  as  he  has  conftantly  attributed  it,  why  may 
it  not  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  the  other  ?  he  proceetU 
therefore  lo  ftate  the  queftion  concerning  the  latter,  which  queftioa 
he  would  not  have  to  be,  whether  the  will  is  free;  but  whether 
the  mind  or  man  is  free  to  will ;  both  which  I  think  amount  to  ' 
the  fame  thing  with  common  underftandings,  iince  in  the  firft  caie 
we  onlv  alk,  whether  this  will  be  properly  an  aSlive  power  of  the 
mind  (t .  e.  as  oppofed  to  Mr.  Locke't  fajjiye  power)  and  in  the 
iecond,  whether  the  mind  be  aSive  or  indifferent  in  exerting  this 
|>ower  called  will  ?  and  both  which  will  be  equally  improper  quel- 
tions  with  regard  to  his  former  fenfe  of  the  vfordfree,  i.  e.  as  only 
applicable  to  the  a6iions  fubfequent  on  volition.  However,  Ke 
goes  on  in  the  fecond  place  to  enquire,  whether  in  general  a  man 
be  free  '  to  will  or  not  to  will,  when  any  a^on  is  once  propofed 

*  to  his  thoughts,  as  prefently  to  be  done.*    In  which  refpefl  he 

determines 
♦  Againfl  ibifnoti$itf  fee  fe^.  5,  Subfeft.  1.  par.  13, 
t  C.  Of  Fo'wer^  \%.  \  5ec  aoie  41.  l|  U« 
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SUBSECT.    It. 

An  Opinion  iiprtfp^J  in  generaJ^  ^jP^^ing  a  Pree* 
dmnfr$m  Ntcejjity  ai  wtU  as  Cmpuyton, 

greet  with  *         a 

tJie  former  rr^HIS  opkiion  determines  dmoft  the  fame 
Sfel^dpe-  ^  ^^*  ^  former  concerning  the  ^[oodnefs 
ctaiiy  in  Of  agrecablenels  of  obje&s  to  the  appetites,  not 
uun  To  **  ^^^^^  much  difference  in  what  relates  to  the 
the  appe-  diltindion 

tites»  to 

«f^»  ,  NOTES. 

pleafant, 

^k      A.  detcnaiiltt  that  a  man  it  not  at  liberty,  bccanfe  he  cannot  forbear 
and  nonetn  ^mj^g  or  pielerriQg  the  one  to  the  other  1 1  whkh  though  it  be 
fk*   t*  hi*  ^'^  eonfiilent  with  hit  other  notion  of  ^j^m^»  wberebj  « 
th  d  ff"       '"'^  either aroidtai>aFticufair  determination  in  the  ^e,  «nd  con- 
hT'  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  '*  ''^  i^^  ^  virtac  of  a  pfelent  deter- 
^^  ^*     roination  of  hit  will,  but  of  fome  precedent  one]  or  elic  wiiit 
^  ^ ,     fomething  di^rent  from  either  the  exiftence  or  no^^xiftiace  of 
man  ana     ^^  i^ion  propofed  •»  and  though  it  iboiild  comprehend,  «a  he  fky% 
'     \       it  doet,  moft  cafet  in  life,  y^  mil  it  it  not  of  the  leaft  importance» 
vtz,  «at    p^j.  ^^^  j^^  jj  fignify  to  me  that  I  muft  neoeflarily  take  one  fide 
tne  one  is    ^^  ^^^  other,  right  or  wrong,  fo  long  at  I  can  choofe  either  of  them 
detemun.    indifferently  ?  If  I  can  wHl  or  cboofc  either  of  the  «wo,  here  it 
edpv  Its     £^||  rooii,  for  ^he  cxercife  of  liberty  $  and  whethor  1  cap  or  ne, 
Dodily  ap-  gggiit  iQ  hiiYe  {>een  Mr.  Locke's  next  queftion.    llie  anfwer  to 
^h  ^^  K        which  feems  pretty  eafy,  though  perhapt  not  fo  i«0Micile^le  with 
h     r  If       his  hypothefit.    However,  inltead  of  meddling  with  it,  he  flips 
nimieit,      ^-^  abiiird  onery  into  its  room,  o^s.  Whether  a  man  be  at  liber- 
ty to  will  which  of  the  two  he  plealet  ?  or  which  it  the  fame, 
whether  he  can  will  what  he  wills  ?  le^.  i5.f    And  then,  inftead 
of  ihewing  whether;  the  will  be  naturally  determined  to  one  fide, 
in  any  or  all  cafes,  or  whether  the  man  be  alwayt  free  to  will  this 
way  or  that ;  (at  might  have  been  ea^pe^ed}  he  tellt  ut  (bmcthing 
very  different,  *viK,  that  we  cannot  always  aA  in  that  manner,  or 
chat  liberty  of  a£ling  does  not  require  that  a  man  fliould  be  able 
to  do  anv  a6lion  or  its  contrary  :  then  he  goes  on  to  give  «s  ano" 
thn-  explanation  of  the  word  liberty,  which  is  fiill  confined  to 
n&ion,  and  confequeiitly  foreign  to  thetprcfent  qutftion. 

In  the  next  place  he  defines  the  will  over  again.  J  *  Which 
'  (fays  he)  is  nothing  but  a  power  in  the  miad  to  diroift  the  opt- 
*  rauve  faculties  of  a  man  to  motion  or  reft,  at  far  as  they  depend 

*  on 
II  §  23,  24.  *  See  note  48. 

f  See  Strutf^  reroarkt  on  Lock^%  Chapter  of  Power,  ^ .  ^S.  &c, 
X  ScA. 29, 
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diftiriflidtl  Of  good  into  plcafaritj  profitable,  and 
hbncft :  except  that  it  refers  honeft  to  the  duty 
Ivhich  a  man  owes  to  Grod,  himfelf,  and  other 
men»  as  a  nnember  of  ah  intelligent  focitty^  rtt- 

thef 

NOTES. 

'  oil  fuch  direfiion/  'Aj  which  words  if  he  tiieaily  tJikt  i\i\t  power 
of  dire£linpr  the  operative  faoiltitf ,  is  properly  a^live  (io  the  fenfe 
abovementioned)  or  pliyfically  indii!lBrent  to  any  particular  manner 
of  dire^in^  them,  f.  /•  is  an  ability  to  dire£l  them  either  to  motion 
or  reft,  without  an^  natural  bias  to  determine  it  (or  to  determine 
the  mind  to  determine  it)  toward  one  fide  always  rather  than  the 
other  1  ify  I  fay»  lie  intends  to  imoly  thus  mucn  in  this  definition 
of  will,  then  maj  freedom  be  juiny  predicated  of  that  fame  will 
(«r  of  the  mind  m  the  exArcifb  of  it)  not  indeed  his  kind  of  free- 
clom«  i»  #•  that  of  a^linff»  which  belongs  to  another  faculty  \  bnt 
freedom  In  our  fenfe  of  the  word,  f .  e»  a  certain  indifference,  or 
indeterminatencfs  in  its  own  eicercife  \  which  is  what  moft  men 
underltand  h-f  liberum  Mrbirrium )  and  .whether  there  be  fufch  a  li* 
berty  as  this  in  human  n.iture,  would  here  have  been  a  proper 
queftion.  For  if  there  he,  then  We  have  got  an  abfolnrely  felf- 
m'ovin^  principle,  which  does  not  waht  any  thin^  out  of  itl'clf  to 
determine  it  j  which  has  no  phyfical  connexion  with,  and  of  con- 
l^quence,  no  necefTary  occahon  forthat  grtntf  determiner  anxhtyt 
which  he  has  afterwards  taken  fo  much  pains  to  fettle  and  explain^ 
and  which  fliall  be  confidered  by  and  by.  But  here  He  (lies  W  a- 
^n,  and  inftead  of  determining  this,  which  is  the  main  point  of 
Oie  controreriy»  and  wherein  Hberty  muft  be  found  or  no  where 
[as  we  obferved  in  note  41.]  I  fayi  inftead  of  dating  and  determl- 
fling  this  great  queftion,  whether  the  will  or  mind  be  abfolutely 
indenendent  upon,  and  phyiically  indiifercnt  to  all  particular  ads» 
objcJIrs»  motions,  tf r.  or  neceiTarily  require  fome  foreign  mover  { 
ht  Teems  to  take  the  latter  for  granted,  and  immediately  proceeds 
CO  the  /bilowing  queftion,  Wbai  dttermiwis  the  'wiUf  The  mean- 
itagof  which,  ikys  he*,  is  this,  *  what  moves  the  mind  in  every 

*  particular  inftance  to  determine  its  genenri  power  of  dire6ling  t\9 

*  this  or  that  particular  motion  or  rtitr  this  Mr.  Loch  calls,  for 
Ikortnefs  fake,  Jnermim/ig  thfwiUi  and  declares  that  what  thus 
determines  it  eicher  ^r^  to  continue  in  the  fame  Ihite  or  a6kion,  is 
only  the  prefent  fatisfaAion  in  it  1  or  fecondly  to  change,  is  al- 
Ways  feme  uneafinefs  f  •  By  which  virords  if  ht  only  meant  that 
thet'e  preceptions  are  the  common  motives,  inducements,  or  occa^ 
iions  whereupon  the  mmd  in  fad  cxeits  its  power  of  willing  in  this 
or  that  particular  manner  i  though  in  reality  it  always  can,  and 
often  dOw*s  the  contrary,  as  he  Terms  to  intimate  by  Tpcaking  of  :i 
will  contrary  to  dcfire  X  of  I'aifing  defires  by  due  eontidci-ation  || 

anU 

s 
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ther  than  to  the  natural  appetites ;  and  thinks 
that  we  are  to  judge  of*  the  agreeablencfs  of 
things  from  that,  rather  than  from  thefe.  A&  to 
the  ele£ilon  which  the  will  makes  on  account  of 

thefc, 

NOTES. 

and  forming  Rppetiteft  4>9  of  a  power  to  fufpend  any  defires»  to  mob- 
derate  and  reftrain  the  pafllont »  and  hinder  either  of  them  from 
determining  the  will  and  engaging  us  in  a£lion  if  then»  as  we 
faid  before»  he  is  onlv  treating  of  another  quedion»  and  what  he 
has  advanced  on  this  head  may  readily  be  granted»  at  leaft  without 
any  prejndice  to  human  liberty.  For  in  this  fenfe  to  affirm  that 
the  will  or  mind  is  determined  by  fomcthing  without  it»  it  only 
faying  that  it  generally  has  fome  motires  from  Without»  accordioe 
to  which  it  ufually  determines  the  abovementioned  powert»  which 
DO  man  in  hit  fenfes  can  dilbute. 
But  if  he  intended  that  thefe  motive»  fiiould  be  underftood  to 
,  rule  and  dvrtSt  the  will  abfolutely  and  irrefiftibly :  —That  they  have 
fuch  a  necefTarf  influence  on  the  mind»  that  it  can  never  be  deter- 
mined either  without  or  a^inft  them  j— in  ihort»  that  the  man  hu 
not  zpbjfieai power  of  willing  independent  of,  and  confequcntly 
sndiflPerent  to  all  aifignable  reafons  and  motives  whatfoeveri-i 
which  the  general  dritt  of  his  difcourle  feems  to  afleit»,  pasticularly 
^  47»  4S»  49»  50.  where  he  confounds  the  determination  of  th^ 
judgment  with  the  exertion  of  the  felf-moving  power  throughout ; 
as  alfo  §  5a.  where  be  afferts»  that  all  the  liberty  we  have»  or  aoe 
capable  of»  lies  in  this»  *  that  we  can  fufpena  our  deiires»  and 
'  nold  our  wills  undetermined»  till  we  have  examined*  the  good  and 

*  evil  of  what  we  deiire ;.  what  follows  after  that  fbllows  in  a  chain 

*  of  confeqinences  linked  one  to  another,  all  depending  on- the  laft 

*  determination  of  the  judgment.*  And  when  he  fpeaks  of  cauiet 
not  in  our  power»  operating  for  the  moft  pznfordhh  on  the  will» 
i  57»  (ffe.  If  from  thefe  and  the  like  expreflions»  ifay»  we  may 
conclude  this  to  have  been  his  opinion,  0/1«.  that  all  the  Jiber^ 
of  the  mind  confifts  folely  in  dire&ing  the  determination  of  the- 
judgment»  (though  if  the  mind  be  always  determined  from  with- 
out» we  muft  have  a  motive  alfo  for  this  diredion»  and  confe- 
quently  (hall  find  no  more  freedom  here  than  anywhere  elfe)  after 
which  determination  all  our  anions»  if  they  qan  be  called  fuch*) 
follow  neceflarily  :  then  I  believe  it  will  appear,  ihat  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  oppofed  the  true  notion  ^f  free-will»  he  contradicted 
common  fenfe  and  experience,  as  well  as  himfelf. 

.  For  in  the  firft  place,  is  it  not  fclf-evident,  that  we  often  do  not 
follow  our  own  prefent  judgment,  but  run  counter  to  the  clear 
conviction  of  our  undcrftandmgs  |  which  aClions  accordingly  ap- 
pear vicious»  and  fill  us  immediately  with  regret  and  the  ftings  of 

confcience  ? 

+  Scft.  53.  f  gea.  47»  59,  53-  •  ^^  note  4a. 
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thcfc,  it  aflcrts  that  this  proceeds  from  tTie  will 
iifeir,  and  that  a  free  agent  cannot  be  decermin-; 
ed  like  natural  bodies  by  external  impulfcs,  or 
like  brutes  by  obje&s.  For  this  is  the  very  dif- 
ference 

NOTES. 

tonfcience  ?  this  he  allows,  .[§  35,  38.]  tb  make  room  for  his  anx* 
iety.  But,  upon  the  foregoing  hypothefis,  how  can  any  ad^ion  ap« 
ifcar  to  be  irregular  ?  how  can  any  thing  that  is  coiifequent  upofi 
tke  final  refult  of  judgment^  fif  this  word  be  ufed  in  its  proper 
fenfe)  be  againft  confcience,  ^tiich  is  nothing  elfe  but  that  final 
judgment  ?  •  Navj  ujion  the  fuppofltion  of  our  being  inviolably 
determined  in  wiiline  by  a  previous  judgment  (and,  according  td 
Mr.  Locke^  oul*  conmtution  pUts  us  under  a  neceflicy  of  being  fo^ 
S  A%*)  it  would  be  really  impolfible  for  us  to  will  amifs  or  immo- 
rally, let  dur  judgments  be  ever  (b  erroneous ;  '  the  caufes  of 
which  (as  hfe  alfo  obferves,  i  64.)  proceed  from  the  weak  and  nar- 
'  row  conftitution  of  Our  minds,  ahd  are  mod  of  them  oiii  of  our 
'  power.*  Either  therefore  we  dah  will  without  aild  againft  a 
breient  judgment,  and  therefore  are  not  nefceflarily  (i.  e.  phyfical* 
ly)  determined  by  it  j  or  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  wrong  volition  t 
Whatever  proves  the  one,  by  necefTary  confequence  eftaoliihes  the 
other.  Farther,  there  ate  innumerable  indifferent  aflions  which 
otcur  daily,  both  x<rith  refpefl  to  abfoliitechooHng  or  Ivfufing,  or 
to  choofing  among  things  abfolutely  equal;  eqiial  both  in  them- 
felves,  and  to  the  mind,  on  which  We  evidently  ^afs  no  manner 
of  judgment,  and  confequently  cannot  b^  faid  to  follow  its  deter-> 
mination  in  thehi.  To  will  the  eatihg  or  not  eating  of  an  t%j^  it 
a  proof  of  the  former }  to  choofe  one  out  6f  two  or  more  eggs  ap- 
parently alike,  is  a  proverbial  inftance  of  the  latter ;  both  which 
are  drmonftrations  of  an  aftive  or  felf-moving  power;  either 
way  we  determine  and  aft  when  the  motives  are  entirely  equal» 
w^hich  is  the  fame  as  to  aft  without  any  motive  at  all.  In  the  for*^ 
mer  cafe  I  perceive  no  previous  inclination  to  direft  my  will  in  ge« 
neral,  in  the  latter  no  motive  10  influence  its  determination  in  par- 
ticular) and  in  the  prefent  cafe,  not  to  perctfivea  motive  is  to  have 
none ;  (except  we  could  be  faid  to  h:<ve  an  idea  withoiit  being  con- 
fcious  of  it,  to  be  anxious  and  yet  inlLnftble  of  that  anxiety,  or 
fwayed  by  areafen  which  we  do  not  at  all  apprehend.)  Neither  it 
it  neceffary  to  a  true  equality  of  indifference  here,  that  I  be  (uppofed 
to  have  no  will  to  ufe  any  egg%  at  all  (as  the  author  of  tKe  PbilU 
Jhpbical  Enquiry  abfurdiy  puts  the  cafe.)  For  granting  in  the  firft 
place,  that  I  have  not  a  Will  to  tife  any  eggs  at  all,  it  is  indeed 
nonefenfe  to  fuppofe  afterwards  that  1  ihould  choofe  any  one|  but 

let 
•  5"^^  Limborch.   TbioL  Cbrifi.  L.  1.  C.  13.  Seft*  16.  and  fir 
an  anj*wer  to  the  latter  part  ^  Locke'»  48th  %m^,  fee  the  farnt 
Chap.  Seft.  the  Ia(l4 
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Terence  betwixt  man  and  the  brutes,  that  thefe 
are  determined  according  to  their  bodily  appe- 
titesj  whence  all  their  actions  are  necefiary»  but 
man  has  a  different  principle  in  him,  and  de^ 
tennines  himfelf  to  action. 

IL  This 

N  b  T  £  6« 

let  me  have  never  (b  great  an  inclination  to  eat  eggs  lo  general^' 
y^t  that  general  inclination  will  not  in  the  leaft  oblige  nM  to  clio«(« 
or  prefer  one  t^%  in  particular  *»  which  is  the  only  point  in  qHeC 
tion«  Number lefs  inftancet  might  eafily  be  given  \iy  inbexe  w» 
often  approve,  prefer,  defire  and  choofe ;.  and  all  wc  know  not 
why :  where  we  either  choofe  fuch  things  as  have  no  mann«r  of 
good  or  evil  in  them,  esuepting  what  arifes  purely  frcm  that  choiw  | 
•r  prefer  (bme  to  others,  when  both  are  equal  means  to  tho  fame 
cna :  in  which  cafes  our  judgment  is  not  m  the  leaft  concerned  ] 
and  he  that  undertakes  to  oppofe  the  principle  by  which  our  au- 
thor accounts  for  them,  muft  either  deny  all  fuch  ec^uaiitv  and  in- 
difference, or  grant  the  oueftion.  Not  that  this  prmciple  is  eon- 
fined  to  fuch  cafes  as  theie ;  nor  are  they  produced  aa  the  moft  im- 
portant, but  as  the  moft  evidtnt  inftances  of  iu  exertion }  whsr« 
no  motives  can  be  fuppofed  to  determine  the  will,  becauie  there  are 
none.  To  urge,  that  fuch  eIe6^ions  as  thefe  are  naadc  on  purpoft 
to  try  my  liberty,  which  end,  lay  fome  becomes  the  motive )  is  in 
eftea  granting  the  very  thing  we  contend  fory  *vixm  that  the  plea- 
fure  attending  the  exerciie  of  the  will  is  often  the  fole  reaion  of 
volition.  BeHdes,  that  motive  is  one  of  the  raind^s  own  nukins  ^ 
and  to  be  able  to  create  or  produce  the  motive  for  a^on,  it  tne 
fame  thing,  with  regard  to  liberty,  as  to  be  able  to  aft  without 
one.  If  by  trjing  our  liberty  be  meant  an  experiment  to  aflura 
us  that  we  have  really  fuch  a  power  $  there  san  be  no  reaion  ibr 
trying  it  in  this  fenfe,.  becauie  we  are  iu£ciently  confcious  of  it 
before  any  fuch  trial. 

*  The  mind  (fays  the  author  of  the  Effay  s«  ConfcUufitefs  p. 

*  ao8.}  before  ever  it  exerts  its  will  or  power  of  chooung,  is  con- 

<  fcious,  and  knows  within  itfelf,  that  it  hath  a  povrer  of  choice 

*  or  prefi;rence  \  and  this  is  a  neceftary  condition  of  willing  at  all, 

*  infomuch  that  the  very  firft  time  I  bad  occafion  to  exert  my  will» 

*  or  make  ule  of  my  ele^ive  power,  I  could  not  poiiibly  exercife 

*  it,  or  do  any  voluntary  a6^,  witliout  knowing  and  bemg  confci- 

*  ous  to  myfelt  [before  hand]  that  I  have  I'uch  a  faculty  or  power 

*  in  myfelh    A  thing  that  leems  at  firft  fight  very  ttrangv  and 

<  wonderful  4  to  know  I  liave  a  power  of  a6ling  before  ever  I  have 
'  afled,  or  had  any  trial  or  experience  of  it :  but  a  iittle  rtfle^ion 

*  will  quickly  fatisfy  any  one  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it 

«  muft 

•  Sfe  LexhnitT^s  f Jib  paper  to  Dr.  Clarke,  N*».  17,  and  65- 
f  See  Vn  CheyncV  i'Jjtl,  Prineipies,  Chap.  ».  St^.  1.3. 
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II»  This  principle  vdierebf  man  extells  the  That  the ' 
brutes  is  thus  explained  by  the  defenders  of  the  chief  good 
following  opinion^  if  I  lake  their  meaning  right :  Hiydeiir^d 
in  the  firft  place,  they  declare  that  there  is  lomc  but  others 
€biefg0ody  the  enjoyment  of  which  would  make  ^^°J*^ 
«  man  compleatly  happy ;  this  he  natwally  and  they  may 
neceflarily  defires,  and  cannot  rejedl  it  when  duly  f/^"^**^* 
reprefcnted  by  the  underftanding.     That  other  thcundJr- 
things  which  offer  themfelves  have  a  relation  to  landing 
this  good,  or  fome  connexion  with  it,  and  are  ent**^"* 
to  be  efteemcd  good  or  evil,  as  they  help  or  hin*  fpeai* 
der  our  obtaining  IC|  and  dnce  there  is  nothing 
%ii  nature  but  what  in  fome  refpeft  or  other, 
either  promoter  this  end,  or  prevents  it ;  from 
this  indifference  they  declare,  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  rej(;ding  or  receiving  any  thing. 

.  For 

NOTES.     ' 

*  muftlit  fo,  and  cannot  noffibly  be  otherwifei  and  which  li  pe- 
^  culiar  to  this  faculty  i  for  we  know  nothinz  of  our  powera  of 
'  perceivioga  underftanding,  remembering»  Of r.  oat  by  experimtM* 
'  ing  their  aJftt,  it  being  neceflary  firft  to  perceive  or  tninJc,  be* 

*  fort  we  can  kno#  that  we  have  a  power  of  perceiving  or  think- 

*  ing/  The  author  pro€ee<lt  to  (hew,  that  this  fonconfciuitnefs 
of  a  power  of  ivilUaf  or  choolingy  does  rooft  clearly  demonftrate 
tbit.tkb  mind  in  all  its  volition  i^i«x  the  motion,  or  zStsthfrom 

To  argue  ftill  that  fome  mmute  imperceptible  caufes,  fome  par- 
ticular circumftances  in  our  own  bodiet*  or  thofe  about  us,  mutt 
determine  even  thefe  fetroingly  indiierent  actions,  it  either  run- 
ning into  the  former  abfur(hty  of  making  us  ad  upon  motives 
which  we  do  not  apprehend  |  ur  faying,  that  we  a^  mechanically, 
i.  e.  do  not  aft  at  all  t  and  in  the  laft  ^ace,  to  (ay  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  chooie  any  of  thefe  trifles  fuft  ai  we  tappea  to  flx  otir 
tboughu  upon  //  in  parciculary  at  the  very  inftant  of  action,  ia 
eitlier  attributing  all  to  the  ielf-moving  power  of  the  mind,  whieh 
is  granting  the  queftion  i  or  referring  us  to  the  minute  and  imper- 
ceptible caufes  aboveroentioned  j  or  obtruding  upon  us  that  idie, 
tinmeantng  word  ckaace  inltead  of  a  phyfical  cau(e«  which  is  fay- 
ing nothing  at  all*  How  lurd  mud  men  be  preyed  under  an  by- 
pothe(U,  when  they  fly  to  fuch  evafivc  fliifts  as  thsie  4  how  much 

talier 
•  EJaj  on  Cinfckufmfii  p.  «09,  aio. 
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For  though  wc  can  choofe  nothing  but  under 
the  appearance  of  good,  u  e.  unlefs  it  be  in  foiiw 
manner  conneftcd  with  the  chief  good,  as  a 
means  or  appendage ;  yet  this  does  not  deter- 
mine  the  choice,  becaufe  every  objed  may  be 
varied,  and  reprefented  by  the  underftanding 
under  very  different  appearances. 

III.  Secondly,  When  therefore  any  good  is 
^criT^ie  propofed  which  is  not  the  chief,  the  will  cznfu/^ 
ttc  will    fcnd\  the  aftion,  and  command  the  underftand- 
fome^*     ing  to  propofe  feme  other  thing,  or  the  fame  in 
judgment  fomc  different  view  :  which  may  be  always  done, 
de/fta*nd'^' ^'^^^  cvcry  thing  except  the  chief  good  is  of 
ing,  yetitfuch  a  nature,  that  the  underftanding  may  ap* 
is  notne-  prehcnd  fomc  refpeft  or  relation  wherein  it  is  in- 
4etermm.  pommodious.     Notwithftanding  therefore  that 
fd  by  it.    the  will  always  does  follow  fome  judgment  of 
the  underftanding,  Y^hich  is  made  about  the  fub- 
fequent  aftions,  yet  it  is  not  necefiarily  deter« 
mined  by  any,  for  it  can  fu(pend  its  ad,  and  or- 
der fome  other  judgment,  which  it  may  follow. 
Since  therefore  it  can  either  exert  or  Ipfpcnd  its 
aft,  it  is  not  only  free  from  comj  ulfion,  but  alfo 
indifferent  in   itfelf,  with  regard  to  its.a^^tions, 
and  determines  itfelf  without  neceffity. 

IV.  It 

NOTES. 

caficr  and  better  vould  it  he  to  give  up  all  fnch  blind,  unknown, 
and  unaccountable  impulles,  and  own,  what  common  fcnie  and 
experience  difVate,  an  independent,  free,  felf-moving  principle, 
the  true,  the  pbvious,  and  only  fource  of  both  volition  and  ac- 
tioo  ! 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Locki"%  feeming  inconfiftencies,  I  Aall 
pnlv  add  one  obfervation  more,  «i;/?:.  that  he  appears  to  pia«e  tac 
,pul*e  (motive,  or  whatever  he  means  by  it)  of  his  dcierminatjon 
fit'  the. will  after  the  cffeft.  i  he  caule  of  that  determination  is, 
accorfiiDg  (o  biro,  anxiety ;  this  he  fometmics  makes  concolnitarj, 

iumctin:ej 
t  See  note  4$. 
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IV.  It  muft  be  confcfs'd,  that  this  opinion  This  opu 
does  eftabliih  liberty,  and  on  that  account  is  more  "j?"  ««^ 
agreeable  to  reafon,  experience,  and  the  connmon  berty^bui 
fenfe  of  mankind,  yet  Ibme  things  in  it  feem  to  yet  there 
bepreiuaied  upon  and  not  fufficicntly  explained.  ^Jj?  ^^""^ 

V.   ForfufficientV 
ly  explain- 
NOTES.  «^  »n  it, 

ibmetimet  «onrt(|ii^t  up«n  defire ;  and  fe^l.  31.  he  fays,  the  one 
is  fcarce  diftinguiihable  from  th?  other. 

But  this  fame  delire  appears  to  be  the  vtxy  determination 
of  the  will  itfrlf  I  what  we  abfolutejy  deHre  we  always  will, 
and  *vic€  njtrfa  \  whether  it  be  in  our  power  tb  puiTue  that  will» 
and  produce  it  into  a£l|  or  not :  and  indeed  ddirc  feemt  to  1>e 
no  otherwife  diftinguiihable  from  volition^  than  as  the  lat- 
ter is  generally  attended  with  the  power  of  a£lion,  which 
the  former  ift  confidered  without.  This,  I  think,  is  all  the  di* 
Itin^ion  that  they  are  capable  cf,  which  yet  is  only  nominal  : 
Dor  do  his  inftances  in  §.  30.  prove  that  there  is  any  difference 
Tjetween  them.  Thus  when  I  am  obliged  to  ufe  pcrAiafions  with 
another,  which  I  wifh  may  not  prevail  upon  him  \  or  fuifer  one 
pain  to  prevent,  a  ereater  :  heie  are  two  oppofite  wills»  or  a 
^weak  imperfect  vontion  conquered  by,  and  giving  way  to  a 
Aroneen  and  we  might  as  well  fay,  defire  is  oppohte  deure,  as 
to  volition.  I  will,  or  deiire,  that  this  man  may  not  be  prevailed 
«poD»  but  yet  I  will,  or  detire  more  powei fully  and  effectually  to 
ufe  tbefe  perfuafions  with  him  t  or  rather,  here  is  but  one  actual 
defire  or  will  in  the  cafe,  and  the  other  is  onlv  hypothetical. 
Thus  I  (Hotild  will  to  be  cufed  of  the  gout,  if  that  cure  would 
not  throw  me  into  greater  p9in  :  but  in  the  prcfent  circumftanccs 
I  do  not  really  will  it,  nor  exert  any  one  ad  which  may  ferve  to 
remove  it  t  nay,  in  this  cafe,  I  will  or  dclire  to  beaV  the  gout 
father  than  a  worfe  evil  that  would  attend  the  removal  of  it. 
Dis  axiom  therefore,  that  wherever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  de- 
fire to  be  rid  of  it,  is  not  ablblutely  true. 

Again»  I  fliould  refufe  a  painful  remedy  or  difagrceable  po- 
tion, if  I  could  enjoy  perfect  health  without  themt  but  as  I 
manifefty  cannot,  I  choofe  the  lefs  evil  of  the  two.  Nor  can  I 
indeed  be  properly  faid  to  choofe  or  deHre  both  in  the  prefent  ctr- 
cumilancet,  or  to  will  one  and  defire  the  contrary  }  fince  I  know 
that  only  one  of  them  is  poffible  t  which  therefore  I  now  jcer- 
taiply  will  or  defire,  though  I  (hould  certainly  have  willed  the 
contrary,  had  it  been  equally  poflTible.  Thefie  then,  and  the  like 
inftancea  are  not  fufficienr  to  prove  any  oppofition  between  will 
and  defire  I  except  the  latter  be  only  taken  fur  a  mere  pafilive  ap« 
petite ;  in  which  fenfr  the  words  clmfr^  prrfer^  &c.  mud  be  Veiy 
improperly  applied  to  it.  But,  in  leality,  1  believe  Mr,  lockg 
here  lets  the  woid  defin  to  fignify  wh:it  we  commonly  mean  by 
the  iviUy  as  he  does  in  Se^  48.  where  it  is  called  the  pcwer  if 

fffnrmg : 
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Such  A         V.  For  in  the  firft  place»  'tis  faid  that  thft  trill 

thhucms^^^^^^  but  we  are  not  io£brmedliow 

io  be^of'^  <^at  is  pofiiblei  nor  what  uic  fuch  a  power  «ouM 

more  pre-  beof,  wcrc  it  admitted:  nay,  itfecms  rather  pre* 

ihan^be-   judicial  than  advantageous  to  mankind.     For 

peiit  to     that  goodnefs  which  it  is  fuppofed  t6  purfue,  is 

jpankind.  jj^  ^j^^  things  thcmfelvcs,  and  arifes  from  their 

conncftion  with  thp  chief  good  j  it  is  not  there* 

fore  to  be  formed,  but  difcovered  by  the  under- 

p:anding,    If  then  the  under&anding  performs 

its  duty  right,  it  will  difcoyer  what  is  bcft :  but 

it  is  ow  advantage  to  be  determined  to  that 

which  is  beft  :    it  had  therefore  been  better  fof 

man,  if  nature  had  giyen  him  up  abfoiutely  to 

the  detjcrmination  of  his  own  judgement  and 

underftanding^ 

NOTES. 

freffrriftg  t  and  pilU  volition  intp  the  place  of  sSHn ;  as  feeoM 
probable  from  his  defcription  of  willing  in  the  i4chy  2%th,  and 
30th  fe^lionsy  asalio,  c  S3*  fe^t.  it.  ^hcre  he  defines  the  wi4 
to  be  a  fonuer  pf  putting  Mj  intQ  motion  by  ttongbt»  And  the 
fame  notion,  I  tiiink»  runs  through  all  his  letters  to  Lim^orch, 

Upon  a  icview  of  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Locke"*  cflTay,  ajad  conu 
paring  the  firft  edition  of  it  with  the  reft»  I  find  a  remarkable 
i>'«in*age  omitted  in  all  the  following  ones*  which  may  fenre  to 
Ihtw  us  upon  what  ground  he  at  firft  fuppoicd  the  will  to  be  de« 
tcrmined  from  *wit/:out,  and  why  upon  altering  part  of  his 
fchcnie,  and  leaving  the  reft,  he  was  obliged  to  take  that-  for 
granted,  and  let  his  former  fuppofition  ftand  without  its  reaibn. 
Jt  begins  at  feft.  a8.  '«  We  rouft  remember  that  <i;o/iVi«v  or  t^iU 
•'  //;;^,  regarding  only  what  is  in  our  power,  is  nothin?  but  ^rv* 
**  fernng  the  domg  of  any  thing  to  the  not  doing  of  itj  a&on 
?*  to  reft,  and  r^«/rtf.  Well,  b^it  what  is  this  preftrring  ^  It  is 
M  nothing  but  the  Lein^f  leafed  -witb  one  thing  more  than  another. 
*'  Is  then  a  man  indifferent  to  be  pleafed  or  not  pleafed  moi< 
*<  with  one  thing  than  another.'  Is  it  in  his  choice,  whether  he 
f*  will  or  will  not  be  better  pleafed  with  on;  tiding  thfp  another  > 

<<  And  to  this,  1  think,  every  one's  expeiieuco.  is  ready  to 
**  make  anfwer,  No.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  will  or 
'*  preference  is  determined  by  fomething  without  itfelf j  Ictus 
*'  ilc  then  whnt  it  is  determined  by.  Jt  willing  be  but  the  be- 
*'  ine  httter  pUaJluif  as  has  been  (hewn,  it  i>  eai'y  to  know  what 
•*  it  1$  determines  the  will,  what  it  is  plcjlcs  bcft;  every  one 
^*  knows  it  ii  hafftnefj,  or  that  which  makes  any  part  of  hap- 

**  pine», 
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UMkrftanding,  and  not  allowed  that  jtidg- 
inent  co  be  fufpendcd  by  the  power  of  the  will. 
For  by  that  means  he  would  have  obtained 
hit  end  with  greater  ^rtainty  and  eafe«  I  grant, 
that  if  a  man  w^e  abfolutely  determined  in  his 
aftions  to  the  beft,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
«inoe,  properly  fo  called  i  for  virtue,  as  at  is  com* 
fnonly  underftood»  requires  a  free  Ad»  and  thv 
liberty  is  the  very  thing  that  is  valuable  in  vir* 
«Me  I  and  with  good  reaibn»  if  a  free  choice  be 
che  vcfy  thing  which  pleafes :  (for  thus  it  would 
pc  ixnpoifible  to  attain  the  end  of  choofing,  i.e» 
CO  pleaie  ourfclvesj  without  liberty,  fince  that 
Wttf  thing  which  pleafes  in  nation,  viz.  ]Uberty, 

would 

H  O  T  E  S. 

'*  pipeft,  or  contribntet  to  it»  tiui  t\^i  is  it  we  call  good,-"'^ 
f*  Good  then»  tie  irtatir  good,  it  that  alimi  nvbiit  determUm 

From  hence  wt  maj  cbfcnre,  ^st  at  he  htrt  makes  the  wiM 
a  mere  fafivt  effeihom  o^  the  mind,  a  powef  pf  being  pUsfid 
with  AMne  things  aSore  than  otheis»  j[ which  definition  will  with 
e^ual  ptro|»rioty  take  in  all  ihifinfis  too)  he  wae  naturally  led  tp 
squire  aft^r  the  ground  of  chells  its  different  pleafures,  which 
could  only  be  the  difierenl  natures  of  external  obicde  a^ng  dif- 
ferently upon  it  (as  they  do  alfo  on  the  fenfet)  For  what  is  only 
4iffeduooT\t  mu(k  have  fomctbing  n^iihcut  itfelf  tp  aift  upon  it^ 
and  to  be  pleafed  in  a  different  roanner  by  the  a^ion  of  different 
objedlsy  is  only^  in  other  woirds>  to  receive  different  degreea 
of  bMppinefs  from  them.  Upon  this  (chcme  we  muft  always  b« 
unavo^iably  determined  by  the  greateft  apparent  good»  or  necef* 
iarilf  prtfer  what  feero^  produdive  of  the  bigheft  degree  of  bap* 
pincAi  which  is  indeed  Sufficiently  intelligible,  and  be  purfucd  if 
throughout  confiAently.  But  upon  I'econd  thoughts»  finding  thi4 
not  very  reconcile^ble  with  matter  of  fa^i»  (as  be  ob&rved  in  fed* 
\U  i^f  43»  44>  .^9»  ^f"  ^  ^be  following  editions»  where  he  baa 
Fully  ihewn  that  we  do  not  always  prefer  or  choofe  the  greater 
apparent  good)  and  ftill  iiippoling  the  will  to  be  paffi*ui  or  deter- 
mined from  tvitboutt  he  alters  hiR  former  bypoihefis  Ui  far  as  to 
make  the  will  be  determined»  net  by  the  greater  ^coJ  immediately» 
but  by  that  untoj^infs^  which  is  founded  in  tl.c  dtjirtt  arifmg 
f(om  the  piofped  ot  lonie^^J*  But  it  being  likcwile  evident^ 
that  all  things  do  not  raiic  our  driire  in  proportion  to  their  appa- 
rent goodnci» ;  he  cuucavours  to  account  for  this»  by  faying»  tnat  • 
^'  •«We 
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would  be  wanting.)  But  yet,  if  any  thing  which 
the  underftanding  can  difcover,  be  the  very  bcft 
before  or  independent  of  our  choice,  it  were 
proper  for  us  to  be  neceflarily  determined  to  \t% 
for  the  fruition  of  it,  howfpever  obtained»  would 
make  us  happy,  and  be  fo  much  the  more  valu- 
able, as'it  would  be  certain,  and  not  depend  upon 
ibancey  as  all  the  aftions  of  free-will  arc  in  ft 
manner  fuppofed  to  do:  nor  need  we  much  re- 
gard the  glory  arifing  from  a  well-made  choice-; 
•  fincethe  fruition  of  the  greateft  good  woifld  give 
MS  happinefs  without  it ;  nay,  fuch  glory  would 
be  empty  and  defpicable  in  competition  with  the 
greateft  good.  Hence  it  appears,  that  free- 
will, according  to  this  hypoihefis,  cannot  be 
reckoned  any  advantage. 

VL  Sc^ 

NOTES. 

^*  Wc  do  not  look  on  them  to  make  a  part  of  thit  happtnefs 
*•  wherewith  we  in  our  piefcnt  thoughts  can  fatisfy  ouricWct, 
**  feft.  43/*  f.  /.  we  can  be  content  without  them;  otf  in  our 
tuthor's  language,  they  do  not  abfolutcly  pleafe  us,  becaufe  we 
do  not  <iu/7/them»  He  proceeds  therefore  to  mend  his  hypothefis 
farther,  by  making  the  mind  in  forac  CovtaBi've  in  C9ntgmplmtif/gt 
in  embracing  or  reje^ing  any  kinds  of  appaient  good,  by  giving 
It  a  power  of  raifing^  improving»  or  fuJ^tHding  any  of  its  df 
JirtSf  of  governing  and  moderating  the  paflions,  and  forming  to 
Jtfelf  an  appetite  or  relijb  of  things ;  itSk»  45»  and  53.  All  which 
is  exactly  agreeable  to  our  author*s  principiea,  as  well  at  truth; 
and  it  is  a  wonder,  one  that  fo  attentively  confidered  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  fliould  not  be  led  on  to  that  other  part 
of  its  liberty  which  is  equally  confirmed  by  experience,  o^/z.  of 
choofing  arbitraiily  among  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  pain; 
of  over-iuling  any  ordinary  defire  of  obtaining:  good,  or  avoid- 
ing evil }  and  by  confequence  of  its  will  being  properly  aShfe 
or  pbyjically  indifferent  with  regard  to  either.  But  though  he 
has  inferted  feveral  paHages  in  the  fvbfequent  editions,  which 
come  near  to  liberty,  yet  he  takes  in  the  greateft  part  of  his  paf- 
fivc  fchcme,  and  generally  mixes  both  together.  This  has  oc- 
nhoneil  thnt  confufion  in  the  chapter  abovementioned,  which 
cannot  hnt  be  oblerved  by  every  reader. 

Di\  Clarke'%  argument  for  ablolute  freedom,  becau/e  all  mo- 
tives or  Icnla tions  ir«  nitre  ablhact  notions,  and  have  nophvficnl 

povv'i. 
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VI.  Secondly,  If  it  be  faid,  thar  the  under-  it  only 
ftanding  is  dubious  in  many  cafes,  and  ignorant  taj^fs 
of  what  is  the  beft,  and  in  thefe  liberty  takes  5]^*^^^}."| 
|>lace  i  neither  does  this  clear  the  matter.     For  matters, 
if  the  things  to  be  done  be  good  or  evil  in  them-  f?^  ^^ 
ielves,  but  unknown  to  the  inielleft,  there  is  no  Jf'  or  ^ 
help  in  the  will ;  nor  does  its  liberty  aflift  us  in  pomaciB, 
difcovering  or  obtaining  the  better  fide ;  if  they 
be  indifferent,  it  is  no  matter  what  we  d<>i  fince 
the  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies  are  equal 
on  both  fides.    If  then  we  admit  of  liberty  ip 
thefe  cafes,  it  will  be  of  no  ufe  or  importance 
CO  life  or  happinefs ;  nay,  it  mult  be  esteemed 
an  imperfection,  as  deriving  its  origin  from  the 
imperfeftion  of  the  underftanding.    For  if  the 
underftanding  could  certainly  determine  what 
were  the  beft  to  be  done^  there  would  be  no 
room  for  libcny.  (46.) 

VII.  Third- 

NOTES. 

»ower»jQ  (eemiiiot  conclufive,  or  at  leaft  not  clear.  For^ho 
icBowSf  fay  the  FatiJiftsy  how  far  reafons,  motivcsy  fe'r.  may 
Mfk^  a  (piiit  f  Why  may  not  one  immaterial  lubftance  determine 
another  by  meani  of  itougbt,  as  well  as  a  material  one  can  n  ove 
another  by  meant  of  impiifi  f  Nay«  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Jackfot^ 
grants»  f  ^<  That  abftrack  notions  will  by  a  forcible  and  inefifiible 
nspuire,  "compel  the  mind  to  move  the  body  whether  it  will  oi  no/* 
Wnicji  impultet  if  it  were  conftant»  would  fu^cientlv  acquit  the 
miintainers  of  necellity.  But  that  there  can  be  no  ruch  forcible 
impulfe,  willy  )  hope,'  appear  beiow»  where  it  will  be  (hewn  to 
be  both  agreeable  to  realbn»  to  fuppofe  that  there  are  a£live  or 
felf-moving  beingSy  which»  as  fuch»  muft  have  a  phyfical  power 
of  refilling  what  we  call  the  molt  cogent  motives :  and  to  be  con- 
firmed by  experience»  that  our  own  minds  occafionally  exert 
fucb  a  power)  which  is  fufficient  for  our  puipofe.  For  an  ex- 
planation of  the  true  notion  of  liberty»  fee  the  following  fublec* 
tjons  of  this  chapter»  and  note  58. 

(46.}  Thefe,  with  fume  of  the  fallowing  confequences  at- 
tending fuch  a  confufed  hypothefis  of  liberty»  are  well  urged  by 
Mr*  Lvcke  (though  they  feem  to  return  upon  bimfel^)  in  his 

cbapUr, 
^  Rmarh  on  the  Philofophical  Enquiry,  p.  io« 
t  J)efenci  of  human  liberty ^  p.  19!. 
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mI^       VII.  Thirdly,  thcfc  mtn  are  not  well  agreed 

^k>i)bt«on.  what  this  cbiefgood  is»  from  the  connexion  with 

•w^iag    which  the  underfianding  muft  judge  of  the  good- 

ImlppIaU^  ncTs  of  other  things»  as  may  appear  from  their 

9fSt»tk    various  and  contradictory  opinions  about  it,  (47.) 

Ma^f?^  W^  muft  neceflarily  therefore  be  wavering  and 

]ikoty«     fblicitous»  and  even  rebel  a^ainft  nature  itfelf» 

which  has  neither  fixt  a  tenain  ejid,  nor  granted 

any  certain  means  to  attain  it»  but  left  us  inaaz- 

iety  and  doubt  about  the  way  which  leads  to 

happinefs(  neither  is  there  any  help  here  ia  our 

liberty»  fince  it  is  blind»  and  can  do  nothing  tiH^ 

wards  bringing  us  back  into  the  right  way. 

Since  tkat     VJIJ.  FourAly,  it  is  confcffed  by  aJl,  that  good 

thlch"*!*   in  gcnenj  is  what  is  univcrfally  agreeable^  and 

Sjrreeable»  what 

*o"bc'^id*-  NOTES. 

cd  of  by    ^^^f^  ^f  f^wer,  fefl.  4S»  49«  '50.  and  in  tiK  Pkiltfi^t  Emfm^ 

the  under- Cy»  P*  ^l»  ^^'  ^"^    appear  to    be  «naToidable   m  any  other 

Handtnsr     ickeme  but  that  of  our  author  ;  who  fuppofes,  that  in  moft  cafes 

if  the  will  ^^^  poodneft  of  an  aft  or  objcft  entirely  depends  upon»  and  is 

follow  this  produced  merely  by  our  choofing  it  j  and  of  coRfe^uence  liberty, 

luilgment   ^^  ^  power  of  choofing,  is  according  to  his  principles,  fo  far 

It  is  not   '  ^^^^  being  unnecefTary,  o|-  an  imper£&ion,  that  it  is  o«r  nobltft 

free    if  it  pcifc£lion,  and  conftitutes  the  grcateft  part  of  our   happinefs; 

does'  not     **''"  *"  «xplation  of  this,  fee  frft.  t.  of  this  chapter. 

it  a6ls  a-      (4-7*)   *^^^  uncertainty  about  the/uamum  hmtufm  is  owned  and 

gainft  rea-  ^*^*  accounted  for  by  Mr.  L»cke^  B.  a.  c.  ai.  ieft.  55.  •*  Hence 

ion.    We  **  ^^  ^^'  ^^'^  ^^^  philofophers  of  old  did  in  vain  en<|uirf  whether 

hud  better  *'  fummum  b9Mum  confifted  in  riches  or  bodily  delights,  of  vir<^ 

thfi-efore    '*  *^'^>  ^^'  contemplation.    And  they  might  luTe  as  reafonably 

be  without ''  difpiued  whether  the  bcft  relifli  were  to  be  found  in  apples, 

fuchiibcr-  '*  plumbs,  or  nuts,  and  have  divided  themfelves  into  (e6^s  upen 

ly^  **  It.     J'^or  as  pleafant  taftes  depend  not  on  die  things  tbemffi*uis^ 

*'  but  their  agi-eeablenefs  tc  this  or  that  particular  falutt^  whcre- 

<<  in  there  is  great  variitty;  fo  the  greateft  happinefs   confifts  in 

**  the  having  thofe  thitigs  which  produce  the  grtateft  pleafurc, 

'<  and  in   the  abience  of  thofe    vrhich  caufe    any  difturbance, 

*«  any  pain.     Kow  thefe  to   diflPercnt  men    art   very  different 

<*  things. ""    To  the  fame  purpofe  are  the  3d  aiul  4th  obferva* 

tions  in  the  Rtlighn  «f  Haxun  diMmtmtid^  p.  33.  which  may 

ferve  to  confirm  the  notion  which  our  author  propofes   in  the 

next  fubft^lion,  o/i».  t!iat  mo/l  of  the  good  or  agreeablenefs  in 

the  thiOgs  arifes  not  from  their  pvrn   natures^  but  our  choice  of 

Ibem  J  or  that  cbjctts  are  not   always  chofen    bccaufe  they   are 

good,  but  generally  becofne  gQo4^  bccaufe  they  ore  cholcu. 
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what  all  defire.  Every  good  therefore  anfwersto 
fome  appetite»  and  according  to  thefe  authoirs^ 
oi>)eQs  are  good  on  account  of  a  natural  and 
neceffary  fuitablenefs  which  they  have  to  our  s^ 
peCttea.    The  underftanding  therefore  does  not 
raake  good,  but  finds  it  in  the  things  tbenv» 
feives :  and  when  it  judges  any  thing  in  nature 
to  be  agreeable,  that^  according  to  them»  mufi: 
neceflfarily  be  in  refpedt  of  ibme  natural  appe« 
cite.     AU  the  good  then  which  is  in  the  things 
will  be  the  objedb  ofibme  faculty  or  appetite^  u  €m 
of  the  underftanding»  (enTej  ^c.    But  all  thel!^ 
are  determined  by  nature»  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
petite or  faculty  to  which  they  relate,  L  e.  in  re- 
gard to  their  pleafantnefsy  or  agrccablenefs ;  and 
as  to  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other, 
i.  e.  as  to  t\it\r  frofitaiUnefs  and  bouefty^  they  are  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  underftanding,.  and  direfled 
when  and  in  what  manner  they  muft  give  place 
to  each  other,  or  afford  their  mutual  aflUtance. 
free-will  then  appears  to  be  of  no  manner  of  if  tiwwni 
life  I   for  if  it  certainly  follow  the  decree  of  rea-  P^J* j^' 
fon.  it  is  not  free,  at  leaft  from  neceflTity,  fince  aa  con- 
that  very  reafon  which  it  follows  is  not  free :    if  1^^^,?^^ 
it  does  not  neceffarily  follow  that,  we  had  bet-  ^ J"of* 
tcr  be  without  it,  fince  it  perverts  every  thing,  <>>« under- 
and  confounds  the  order  of  reafon,  which  is  bcft ;  j^^^* "5* 
fiich  a  liberty  as  this  would  therefore  be  preju-  mndifea- 
dicial  to  mankind  ;  it  would  make  them  liable  ^J^^\ 
CO  do  amifs»  and  produce  no  kind  of  good  to  ieem's  ^ 
compenfate  for  fo  great  an  evil.  thcxcfore 

IX.  Fifthly,  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  judgment  foHt't^ 
of  the  underftanding  concerning  the  goodnefs  a-a  ac  the 
of  any  thing,  is  a  condition  without  which  the  Jp"JhcmiL 
will  is  not  direftcd  to  the  objcft,  but  yet,  that  ncr  which 
it  can  either  exert  or  fuljpcnd  its  aft  about  any  ^andilf*^' 

good  dircftsf 
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good  whatibeven  Let  us  fuppofe  theh  that  thcf 
Y/hderftaiidinglias  detef mined  it  to  be  good  to 
exert  fome  certain  adion  and  evil  to  fufpehd  it  t 
while  this  judgment  continues^  if  the  will  can 
fufpend  its  act»  it  choofes  evil ;  if  it  cannot^  it 
is  not  free.  You  will  fay»  it  can  command  the 
underftanding  to  change  its  judgment :  be  it  fb. 
But  it  is  evident^  that  the  man  fufpends  his  ac- 
tion before  he  can  command  the  underftanding- 
to  change  its  judgment^  i.  e.  he  fufpends  the  ac- 
tion while  the  judgment  determines  that  it  is 
evil  to  fufpend;  and  of  confequence  choofes 
that  diredly  which  his  reafon  judges  to  be  evil  % 
which  feems  to  overthrow  their  whole  hypo* 
thefis.  (48.) 

X.  I  con- 

NOTES. 

(4S.)  Farther»  if  the  mind  can  fufpend  the  fatitfa£lion  of  anr 
urgent  deiire  (which  Mr.  Loeki  allows  *  and  therein  placet  all 
its  liberty)  then  it  can  as  eafily  curb,  or  run  counter  to  any  na- 
tural appetite  |  (ince  no  greater  power  feems  to  be  lequifite  for  the 
one  than  for  the  other.  If  we  can  hinder  the  will  from  being 
determined  by  any  defire  of  abfent  good  without  any  appearance 
of  greater  good  on  the  other  iide«  which  might  rai(e  an  oppoiite. 
defire  able  to  counterbalance  it,  as  our  author  has  (hewn  that  we 
can  ;  then  we  (hall  be  eaually  able  to  prevent  its  following  the 
ultimate  determination  of  the  judgment,  even  without  any  reafon 
for  fo  doings  after  any  determination  of  the  judgment,  it  will  be 
ftill  as  undetermined,  and  indifferent  towards  y»iitiomf  as  Mn 
Locke  fuppofes  the  opperative  powers  to  be  in  regard  to,aBicm  +f 
and  confequently  good,  whether  ubfolute  or  comparative,  is  new 
ther  the  adequate  efficient  caufe,  nor  a  nece(fary  means  to  the 
determination  of  the  will.  This  a^  of  fuffimpon  therefore  muft 
either  be  folely  founded  in  the  I'elf-moving  power  of  the  mind,  and 
of  confequence  be  naturally  independent' on  all  motives,  reafons, 
&r.  and  an  inllance  of  the  mind's  abfolute  freedom  from  any  ex- 
ternal determination  {  which  is  a  contradiction  to  Mr.  Locke's  ge- 
neral hypothefis}  or  elfe  itfelf  muft  be  determined  by  fome  mo- 
tive or  external  caufe;  and  then  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  it  free 
in  anv  fenfe.  Let  us  obferve  how  Mr.  Locke  endeavours  to  re« 
concile  chefe  two  notions  together.   Our  liberty  according  to  him, 

it 

*  Book  a.  C.  at.  Sc£l.  47.  and  50,         f  See  note 49. 
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X.  I  confcfs,  they  offer  fome  folutions.herc,  TTicrea» 
but  fuch  as  are  fo  fubcle,  fo  obfcure,  and  fo  much  anfwer» 
above  the  comprchcnfibn  of  the  vulgar^  that  moll  tK^L^aii! 
pcrfons  have  taken  a  diftaftc  to  them^  given  up  ficuitict, 
the  caufc  of  liberty  as  defpefate,  and  gone  over^"^^^^ 
to  the  former  fed :  but  if  any  one  will  under-  from  be». 
ukc  either  to  give  a  more  clear  and  full  cxpli-  i?g  cicaK, 

^^*  r   ^L  •    •  L  •         r  1       On  this 

cation  of  the  common  opinion^  or. bring  lolu*  account 
tions  of  thofe  difficulties  which  occur  in  it,  he  «any 
will  find  me  fo  far  from  being  his  adverfary,  that  ow  t?°"* 
he  may  expeft  my  aflenti  encouragement  andthefonn» 
afliftance.    This  indeed  were  very  much  to  be  <>P.»n»^ 
wiflied,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  ftiall  endeavour 
to  fee  whether  thcfe  things  cannot  be  explained 
more  clearly  in  another  manner. 

SUB- 
NOTES. 

n  founded  in  a  general  abfolute  inclination  of  the  mind  to  happW 
nefsy  which  obliges  us  to  fiifpend  the  gratification  of  our  deure 
in  particularcafesy  till  we  fee  whether  it  be  not  inlonfiftent  with 
the  general  good*  **  The  ftron|;er  ties,  fays  be,  (Seft.  51.)  i«« 
'<  have  to  an  unalterable  purfuit  of  happineft  in  general,  which 
*<  it  our  greateft  good,  and  which,  as  luch,  our  defires  always 
**  follow,  the  more  are  we  free  from  any  neceffary  determination 
'<  of  our  will  to  any  particular  a^ion,  and  from  a  neeeflUry  coin* 
**  pliance  with  our  defire  fet  upon  any  particular,  and  then  ap- 
"  pearing  preferably  good,  till  we  have  duly  exammed  whether  iit 
*'  naa  a  tendency  to,  or  be  inconfiftent  with  our  i>eai  happinefs." 
And  again,  (Se6l'.  p.)  •*  Whatever  neceflity  determines  to  the 
^  purfuit  of  real  blifs',  the  fame  neceility,  with  the  fame  force, 
"  eftablilhes  fufpenfe,  deli heration  and  fcrutiny  of  each  fucceflivc 
**  defire,  whether  the  fatisfa6lion  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
**  true  happinefs  and  miflcad  us  from  it."  If  by  the  yfrov&Meceffitj 
be  means  abfolutety  fhjfical  nuejjity  (which  it  muft  be,  if  it  be 
any  thing  to  the  prefent  pur^iofe)  he  has  difcovered  a  pretty  odd 
foundation  for  his  liberty.  Nay,  if  this  force  which  draws  us  to* 
wards  happinefs  in  general,  be  abfolute  and  irreH/lible,  at  hit 
words  import,  it  will  draw  us  equally  towards  all  particular  ap^ 
pearances  of  it,  and  confequcntly  prove  as  bad  a  ground  for yi^ 
finfioH  as  for  liberty.  But  in  truth  this  fufpenfion  is  neiiher 
founded  in  any  necemty  of  purfuing  happinefs  m  general,  nor  ii 
itfelf  an  original  power  of  tnemind  diftm£t  from  that  of  volition, 
but  only  one  particular  exercifc  or  modification  of  it.    <<  *Ti« 

«*  willing 
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S  U  B  S  E  C  T.      lit 

Another  nation  of  Uherij  and  ek^m  fripofcd^ 

Tfcc  tp« 

^titc»      TN  order  to  make  my  meanifig  better  undief- 
powcrt  ftood,  we  mutt  obfcrvc,  in  the  jfry?  place,  that 

attain      cheFe-afc  certain  powers,  faculties  and  appetitefs 
***'l^£d^  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  whrch  are^defigned 
lycxcr!    foraftion;  and  when  thefe  exert  their  pi^per 
«»ft;   .     actions  about  objcfts,  they  produce  a  gratefid 
JJ^^' g^^^j/and  agrtcabk  fenf^^       in  us*  The  excfcife  of 
eft  ^r.     them  therefore  pleafes  us ;  and  from  hence  pro^ 
A^^"and  ^^^^y  *1^  ^^^  ploafure  and  delight  arifesi  coi»- 
their  bcft  Icqi^ntly  our  happiocfs,  if  we  have  any,  feems 
«ftatc      to  tonfift  in  the  proper  exercife  of  thofe  powers 
and  faculties  which  nature  has  bettowed  upon 
W :  for  they  appear  to  be  implanted  in  us  for 
no  other  end,  but  that  by  the  ufe  and  exccrcife 
of  them  thofe  things  may  be  efFcftcd  which  are 
agreeable*     Nor  can  they  be  at  reft,  or  enjoy 
themfelves  any  ocherwife   than  as  thofe  things 
are  produced  by  or  in  them,  for  the  production 
or  reception  of  which  they  are  dcfigncd   by  na- 
ture.   Now  every  power  or  faculty  is  dircdkcd 

to 

NOTES. 

'*  willing  (as  the  author  of  the  Pbilofifbical  Enquiry  rightly  ofc- 
•*  fcrvcs)  to  defer  willing  about  the  matter  propofcd,"  and  is  «• 
way  different  from  the  common  cafes  of  willing  and  chobGns^,  pit- 
cept  that  it  is  the  moft  evident  demondration  ot  the  mind's  ^rizSi 
liberty  in  willing,  and  fo  obvious  that  Mr.  Lochi  could  not  gft 
over  ic,  and  therefore  ftiles  it  the  fource  of  all  our  liberty,  and 
that  wherein  confifts/r^f-ot»///.  (Se£l.  47.^  Though  he  foon  ex- 
plains it  away  again,  by  enjloavouring  to  torce  it  into  his  fyiteta. 
That  this  power  of  yi<//>^«/0;;  is  not  fufficrtnt  to  denominac*  a 
VBLX^jVetp  See  Imfartiai  Enqn'try^  p.  44. 
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to  the  profectitidn  of  its  proper  a6ts.    They  at- 
tain their  end  thertfore  by  exercife,  which  oiuft  ^ 
be  efteemed  the  greatcft  perfedion,  and  moft  ceruTn*" 
happy  ftate  of  any  being  *.    For  that  is  a  ftate  R«ement 
of  happinefs,   if  any  fuch  can  be  conceived,  nature 
wherein  every  thing  is  done  ^hich  pleafcs,  and  betwcc» 
every  thing  removed  which  is  difpleafiing :  nci-  ^StolT 
ther  doth  it  feem  poffible  to  imagine  a  more  ^  and 
happy  one.  ^^  ^^ 

II.  Secondly,  It  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  amort g  whereby 
our  appethes,  f^cDlcies  and  powers»  fomeare  de-  theyi^ 
termined  to  their  operations  by  objcds  peculiar  "^"n^ 
to  theoifelves.     Por  upon  the  prefcnce  of  their  of  then» 
objefts  they  neccffarily  exert  their  anions,  if  J"^"!^^ 
rightly  difpofed,  and  ceafe  from  operation  upon  tloo  upon 
their  abfence,  and  have  no  tendency  towards  any  ^^"Y[®* 
other  objcfts  but  their  own*     The   fight  per-  °^^ 
ceives  nothing  but   light.    Colours,    tSc»   and 
upon  the  removal  of  theft,  its  a6Hon  f  ceafcs. 
The  uncierftanding  itfdf  diftinguiftes  thofe  ob« 
jeftt  which  are  communicated  to  it  by  the  fenfcs, 
or  perceived  by  refleftion,  from  one  another  ; 
difpofes  and  repofits  them  in  the  memory ;  but 
yet  has  certain  bounds  which  it  cannot  exceed : 
and  fo  of  the  reft.     There  is  therefore  a  certain 
natural  fitnefs,  a  fixt  conformity  between  thefe 
powers  and  their  obje6ls,  on  which  account  they 
cixert  their  ai£tions  upon  the  prefence  of  the  ob- 
jeds,  and  delight  themfelves  in  exercife :  but 
are  uneafy  at  the  prefence  of  thofe  things  which 
hinder  it.    If  then  there  be  any  natwal  force  in 

any 

NOTES- 

*  See  Ar^ff'lChnftian  Life.  Vol.  I.  pag.  8»  9. 

f  It  TOMj  be  ohfenred  here  once  for  all»  that  our  author  feldom 
ufes  this  word  aBi^n  in  a  ftri6i  philoTophicai  fenfe  (according  to 
which  thefe  (bould  rather  be  called  piffiom)  but  gefitrally  takes 
the  vulgar  cxprcffiont,  when  they  will  ierve  to  explain  hit 
meaning.  r^ 
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any  objcd  to  promote  or  hinder  the  exercifc  of 
any  power  or  faculty,  that  objeft  in  regard  to  it 
is  to  be  cftccmed  good  or  evil. 

III.  Thofc  objedts  which  thuspronnote  orim- 
pede  the  aftion  are  fufiicicAtly  diftinguiflied 
fronfi  each  other  by  the  power  or  faculty  itfclf  s 
thofe  that  are  abfent  or  future,  are  judged  of  by 
the  underflandingi  and  what  the  mind  deter- 
mines to  be  the  beft  in  them,  that  we  are  ob- 
Irged  to  purfae.  He  th^t  does  othcrwifc  dif- 
obeys  the  law  of  reafon.  If  thcrefdre  all  our 
and  any  P^^^**  ?Ad  faculties  wcrc  thus  determined  to 
particular  their  proper  objefts,  it  would  feem  an  imper- 

Objdft  /•    /^  •  /•  t  /►  II  •  «    . 
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fedion  for  man  to  be  free,  and  he  would  have 
been  much  more  happy  without  fuch  a  liberty : 
for  he  receives  no  benefit  from  it>  but  one  of  the 
greateft  evUs,  viz.  a  power  of  doing  amifs« 

IV.  It  feems  not  impofiible  to  conceive  a 
power  of  a  quite  different  naturefiom  thefe  which 
may  be  more  indifferent  in  refpeft  to  the   ob* 
jefls  about  which  it  exercifes  itfelf*.    To  which 
.  no  one  thing  is  naturally  more  agreeable  than 
:  another  but  that  will  be  the  fitteft  to  which  it 
.  Ihall  happen  f  to  be  applied :    Between  which 
and  the  objeft,  to  which  it  is  determined,  by  it 
felf  or  by  fomething  elfe,  there  fhould  natural- 
ly be  no  more  fuitablenel's  or  connection  than 
between   it  and  any   other  thing ;    but  all  the 
Juitahlenejs  there  is,  Ihould  arife  from  the  appli- 
cation or  determination  itfelf.     For  as  the  earth  is 
.  no  man's  right  by  nature,  but   belongs  to   the 

prime 

NOTES. 
•  See  Scft.  5.  Subfcft.  «.  par.  i».  and  15, 


t  Tl:at  this  <word  is  ftot  intended  to  imflj  *u:hai  ivf  (omm^niif 
mean  bj  Chan c c^  yir#  par.  18.  . 
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prime  occiipant^  and  the  right  arifcs  from  that 
very  occupation  s    fo   there  may  poffibly  be  a 
power  to  which  noobjeftis  by  nature  peculiarly 
adapted,  but  any  thing  may  become  fuitable  to 
it,  if  it  happen  to  be  applied  i  fince  its  fuita* 
blenefs   proceeds  from  the  application,  as  we 
faid  before.     Now   it  does  not  feem  any  more 
abfurd  for  a  power  to  create  an  agreeablehefs 
between  itfelt  and  an  objedt,  by  applying  itfelf 
to  that  objeft,  or  that  to  itfelf,  than  for  a  man 
to  acquire  a  right  to  a  thing  by  dcCupying  it* 
For,  as  in  civil  laws,  fome  things  are  forbidden 
becaufe  they  are  inconvenient,  others  arc  incon- 
venient and  evil  becaufe  forbidden ;  fo  it  may 
be  in  powers,  faculties  and  appetites  \  viz.  fome 
may  be  determined  by  the  natural  filitablenefs  of 
the  obje&s,  and  in  others,  the  fuitablenefs  to 
the  obje£ts  may  arife  from  the  determination. 
For  this  faculty  may  be  naturally  inclined  to  ex- 
ercife,  and  one  exercife  be  more  agreeable  than 
another,  not  from  any  natural  fitnefs  of  one  more 
than  another,  but  from  the  application   of  the 
faculty  itfelf;  (ince  another  would  often  be  no  lefs 
agreeable,  if  it  had  happened  to  be  determined  to 
tlftt.  Nothing  therefore  feems  to  hinder  but  that 
there  may  be  fuch  a  power  or  faculty,  at  lead 
with  rcfpcft  to  very  many  objefts.  (49.) 

V.  Founhlf, 

NOTES. 

(49.}  Our  ftuthor^t  notion  of  indiffenna  his  been  grofsly  mif^ 
underliood  by  all  hit  adverfariet,  who  have  accordingly  railed  tor-> 
rible  outcries  againlt  it»  as  deftioving  the  efl'encial  and  immutable 
diftin^ion  between  good  and  evil  \  fuhverting  appetites,  makioGC 
/e:^ Ion  and  judgment  ufeUfSi  And  confounded  every  thing.  We 
(hall  juft  oblei  ve  here,  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  *whoU  man, 
nor  was  drfigned  by  our  author  to  include  all  manner  oi  cxterniil 
obje^<,  aflions,  and  relations  of  things,  as  they  fe^in  to  hr«ve 
unJci flood  it.    For  every  man  in  his  wits  muiVbe  lufiicientlv  iui- 

T  i  '  lillc 
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Saeha  V.  Foutthlyi  if  then  we  fuppofe  fuch  a  power 
S°T^  ^  as  thisj  it  is  plain,  that  the  agent  endowed  widi 

this  can-    •  •      %  •      j  •     -^^  •         • 

not  be  de-  It  cannot  be  determined  m  its  operations  by  any 
J«™^  pre-exiftent  goodnefs  in  the  objeft  %  for  fince  the 
■ef^b-  agrecablenefs  between  it  and  the  objeds,  at  leaft 
jcas.finccin  moft  of  them,  is  fuppofed  to  arifc  froni  the 
n^t^r*'  determination,  the  agreeableiicfs  cannot  poffiblj 

them  de-  bc 

peidtup* 

on  its  de«  NOTES» 

termina* 

tion.  fible  that  all  things  do  not  affeft  him  in  the  fame  manner^  even 

before  he  hat  willed  ^y  of  them.  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  meat» 
or  drink»  or  reft,  when  I  am  httngry»  thtrfty»  or  weary.  Some 
natttral  objefts  are  agreeable»  and  produce  pleafure  in  me»  and 
others  the  contrary»  whether  I  will  or  no}  and  the  fame  mrt  be 
faid  of  the  moral ftnft.  Nay  our  author  ^ry  where  allows  meir 
full  force  to  what  he  calls  the  afpitites  ^  and  aflerts  that  whatctcr 
contradifts  them  muft  be  attended  widi  uneafinefs.  It  is  not  an 
abfolnte  indifference  therefore  of  the  Mum  or  mind  in  general»  nor 
of  the  fm/es,  perception  or  judgment»  which  he  (contends  Ibrt 
but  it  relates  wholly  to  th^t  fmrtiiuUur  fwer  of  the  mind  which 
we  call  twilling^  and  which  will  appear  to  be  in  its  own  nature»  or 
pSjficmlljf  indifferent  toa£ling  or  not  admins  in  any  parttculir  man- 
ner, notwithftanding  all  thefe  different  affecHons  or  paffions  of  the 
mind  raifed  by  the  different  obje6b»  Let  a  thing  feem  nerer  lb 
pleafant  and  ameable,  never  fo  reaibnable,  fit  and  eligible  to  vs» 
yet  there  is  ftilT  a  natural  poffibilinr  for  us  to  will  the  contrary  % 
and  confequently  the  hist  power  o/nmlUng  is  in  itielf  indifferent 
to  either  fide  \  which  is  all  the  indifference  that  our  author  contends 
for.  Now  fuch  an  indifference  as  this  Mr.  Locke  allows  to  be  in 
the  operative  powers  of  man»  though  he  confines  it»  I  think»  im- 
properly to  them  alone  •  ««  I  have  the  ability,  fa^s  he»  to  move 
^  my  hand,  or  to  let  it  reft  t  that  operative  power  is  indifferent  to 
**  move  or  not  to  move  my  hand  s  I  am  then  in  that  refpeft  f9* 
**  feftly  free.  My  will  determines  that  operative  power  to  rsft  { 
'<  yet  I  am  free,  becaufe  the  indifferency  of  that  my  operative 


**  power  to  a6l  or  not  to  a6l  ftill  remains ;  the  power  of  morioe 
<'  my  hand  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  determination  of  my  will» 
'<  which  at  prcfent  orders  reft ;  the  indifferencr  of  that  power  to 
**  aft  is  juft  as  it  was  before»  as  will  appear,  it  the  will  puts  it  to 
<<  the  trial,  by  ordering  the  contrary.'*  The  fame,  I  think»  mav 
be  applied  to  the  wU  itfelf  in  regard  to  motives»  &t.  with  ffludi 
more  juAice  than  to  thefe  operative  powers.  Nay,  thefe  can  icaredf 
be  called  indifferent  to  a^ion  after  the  determination  of  the  foil  { 
but  follow  inftantly  (as  we  obferved  in  note  4a.)  in  moftcaiet 
when  they  are  in  their  right  ftate.    What  I  will  or  refolvc  to  do» 

that 
•B*  a.  C.  ti.  Seayit 
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be  tne  caufc  of  that  determination  on  which  itfelf 
depends.  But  the  congruicy  of  the  objed  with 
the  faculty  is  all  the  goodnefs  in  it,  therefore 
there  is  nothing  ^ood  in  regard  to  this  power^ 
at  lead  in  thofe  objefts  to  which  it  is  indifferent^ 
till  it  has  embraced  it^  nor  evil  till  it  has  reje6fc-r 
cd  it:  fince  then  the  determination  of  the  power 
CD  the  obje&  is  prior  to  the  goodnefs  and  the 
caufe  of  it,  this  power  cannot  be  determined  b/ 
that  goodnefs  in  its  operations. 

VL  Fifthly»  Such  a  power  as  this»  if  it  be  Nor  bj 
granted  to  cxift^,  cannot  be  determined  by  any  un-^  SSL^r 

eafinefs 

NOTES. 

tkftt  I  certainlj  effeft«  if  I  have  power  to  do  it,  and  continue  in 
tlie  iame  will  or  re(blution.  However»  this  indiiierence  of  the 
operative  powers  it  what  can  never  constitute  morality  (at  was  ob* 
ftnred  in  the  fame  place)  (incf  their  operations  are  no  farther  mo- 
cml  than  at  they  are  confequent  upon^  and  under  the  diredUon  of 
tbewUl. 

There  muft  then  be  another  indiflhmce  prior  to  thenif  in  order 
to  make  the  exertion  of  them  free  in  any  tolerable  fenie.  Con- 
cerning tkit  atttiCiJimt  inJ^ennct  Mr.  L9tk$  enqniret  whether  it 
be  antecedent  to  the  thouffht  and  Judgment  of  the  undirfiMidmg^ 
at  well  at  to  the  decree  of  the  'wiuf  |  We  anfwer  it  it  antecedent 
to  and  independent  on  any  particular  thought  or  judgment,  and 
continuet  equally  independent  after  them )  it  remains  after  the 
determination  ot*the  judgment  in  the  very  fame  ftate  at  he  fup- 
poiea  that  of  the  o[^ative  powert  to  be  aner  the  determination  of 
the  will.  Its  liberty  it  placed,  at  he  fayt,  in  a/«/#  ffdarkmtfsi 
and  to  is  that  of  the  operative  powert }  which  he  allows  t  I(  is 
indeed  in  itfelf  (at  it.it  commonly  (tiled)  a  blimd primcipUf  and  fi> 
if  evtnr  principle  in  nature  but  the  undirfiimMmg  t  and  though  the 
eserdie  of  the  w/Z,  at  well  at  of  the  9firaiive  po^irs^  be  gene« 
rally  accompanied  with  imtilligeneit  without  which  there  can  be  no 
jwr«/  liberty :  yet  thefe  are,  1  think,  veryjdiflferent  facultiet,  ai^d 
•Iten  exerciled  wparatelv,  and  therefore  mould  alwayt  be  confi* 
dered  diftinftly  \  fnednm  it  one  thing,  iatgiligiace  another}  a 
m^rmi  or  accountable  being  confiftt  of  JMith* 

For  a  more  complete  view  of  thit  oueftion,  fee  Epi/cppJ  Jtt/Ht. 
ni§i»  K  4.  c.  6.  and  Trad*  de  Lib.  Arh.  There  it  ilfo  a  good 
defence  of  our  author's  notion  of  inditference  in  Limbvrcb,  TonL 
Ctn/lm  U  a*  c*  23.  fe^t.  so,  tfc. 

B  Ibid. 
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eaftnejs  arifing  from  the  things  about  which  it  i* 
converfant.  For  it  is  fuppoftd  to  be  indifferent» 
not  only  in  rcfpcft  of  external  objefts,  but  alfo 
of  its  own  operations,  apd  will  pleafc  itfelf,  whe- 
ther it  accepts  the  thing  or  rejefts  it ;  whether  it 
exerts  this  ad  or  another.  Thefe  objeAs  then 
will  neither  pleafe  nor  difpleafe  till  this  indiflfer- 
ence  be  removed ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  application  or  determinatibo  of 
the  power  itfelf  j  therefore  anxiety  ^oes  not  pro- 
duce but  preAippofe  its  determination.  Let  us 
fuppofe  this  power  to  be  already  determined  (it 
matters  not  how)  to  embrace  a  certain  objc^, 
or  to  exert  the  propj^r  aftions  relating  to  it»  de- 
fire  man ifcftly  follows  this  determination»  and 
defire  is  followed  by  an  endeavour  to  obtain  an4 
enjoy  the  objeft  purfuant  to  ?he  application  of 
the  power.  But  if  any  thing  fhould  hinder  or 
ftop  this  endeavour,  and  prevent  the  power  from 
exerting  thofe  operations  which  it  undertook  to 
difcharge  in  relation  to  the  objeft,  then  indeed 
uneafinefs  would  arife  from  the  hindrance  of  the 
power,  anxiety  would  therefore  be  the  effeR  of 
the  determinati^  of  this  power,  but  by  no 
means  the  caufe  of  it.* 
^'o^l)ythc  VII.  Sixthly,  Suppofing  fuch  an  agent  as  this 
i»n  ivr-      (Q  be  endowed  alfo  with  underftandine:,  he  might 

Handing  Q'  o 

NOTES. 

•  Obfcrvc  what  follows  fn  m  Mr.  locle^  •*  There  i:^  a  cafe 
•*  wherein  a  man  is  at  liberty  in  \t^\.x:l\  of  nvllling^  and  that  if 
•*  the  choofing  a  ifmote  good  a«  an  end  to  be  purlued.  Here  i 
*'  man  may  fufpcnd  the  a6l  of  his  choice  from  being  determined 
•«  for  or  againft  the  thing  propofcd,  till  he  has  examined  whe- 
•*  tljer  it  be  re  illy  of  a  nature  in  itielf,  snd  confequences  to  make 
•*  him  happy  or  no.  For  when  he  ha^  oruTC  chofcn  it,  and  thcre- 
••  by  it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happinti^,  it  raifes  dcfirc,  and  ihii 
**  proportionably  gives  him  uneiiinei';,  wnich  determines  his  wiM, 
'•  and  fcts  him  at  work,  in  purfuifoJ  h!s  chojce  on  all  occafions 
**  llialplf^r.  b.  %•  c.  IX.  feci.  56," 
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ufe  it  to  propofc  matters  fit  to  be  done,  but  not 
to  detemninc  whether  he  Should  do  them  or  not. 
For  the  underftanding  or  reafon,  if  it  fpeak  truth, 
rtprcfcnts  what  is  in  the  objcfts,  and  does  not 
feign  what  it  finds  not  in  them  :  fince  therefore, 
before  the  determination  of  this  power,  things 
arc  fuppofed  to  be  indifferent  to  it^  ahd  no  one 
better  or  worfe  than  another;  the  underftanding, 
if  it  performs  its  duty  right,  will  reprefent  this 
indifference,  and  not  pronounce  onje  to  be  more 
eligible  than  another;  for  the  underftanding  di- 
K&%  a  thing  to  be  done  no  otherwife  than  by 
determining  that  it  is  better ;  as  therefore  the 
goodnefs  of  things,  with  refpeft  to  this  power, 
depends  upon  its  determination,  and  they  are 
for  the  moft  part  good  if  it  embrace,  and  evil 
if  it  rcjeft  them,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  undw^tanding  concerning  things 
depends  upon  the  fame,  and  that  it  cannot  proW 
nounce  upon  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  them, 
till  it  perceives  whether  the  power  has  embraced 
or  rejefted  them.  The  underftanding  therefore 
muft  wait  for  the  determination  of  this  power, 
before  it  can  pafs  a  judgment,  inftead  of  the 
power's  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  that  under- 
ftanding before  it  can  be  determined. 

VIII.  Seventhly,  But  though  this  power  can-  Yet  fuch 
not  be  determined  in  its  operations  by  any  judg-  »"  "g^»*^ 
mcnt  of  the  underftanding,  yet  the  underftand- ^f  ^„5«. 
ing  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  propofe  matters  of  ft«nding 
aaion,  and  to  diftinguifli  poflible  ones  for  thofc  Jj^tuiS 
that  are  impoflible.     For  though  the  goodnefs  poffibie 
of  thinffs  with  refptft  to  the  agent,  proceeds  i***"i^? 
from  the  determination,  yet  the  poflibility  or  poffibie 
impoffibility  is  in  the  things  themfelves,  and 
there  is  need  of  the  underftanding  to  diftinguifli 

between 
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between  obje&s,  teft  this  agent  falling  upon 

abfurdities,  procure  ta  itfcJ.f  uncafincfs.    Not 

that  an  objcft  is  therefore  good  bccaufc  it  is  pof- 

fible ;  for  if  it  be  rejeftcd  it  will  be  evil ;  nor* 

will  it  be  immediately  difagreeable  becaufe  im- 

poflible,  for  attempting  an  impoflibility  may  be 

pleafing  to  us,  as  we  may  prefer  ihe  exercifc  of 

this  power^  (which  is  the  thing  that  plcafes  us, 

as  we^  faid  before)  but  he  that  makes  this  attempt 

muft  necelTarily  be  unhappy  in  th£  event;  tbr 

fince  the  thing  which  the  power  undertakes  is 

impofTible  to  be  done»  uneaunefs  muift  neceflarily 

follow  the  hindrance  of  its  excrcife»  and  the  final 

difappointment  of  its  end. 

If  the  a-        IX.  This  then  muft  be  afligned  %s  thcjirfi  /i- 

ipt  be  of-mitation  of  fuch  a  power,  viz.  that  it  confine  it- 

l!lwcJ!  he  ^^'^  ^^  poflibilities,  and  there  ncedd  no  other,  if 

needs  no   the  agent  be  of  infinite  power»  in  order  to  the 

other  li-    obtaining  of  its  end. 

Bit*an"a-     X.  Eightly,  But  if  the  agent's  pOTrer  be  finite» 
gent  of     it  has  need  alfo  to  confult  its  abilities,  and  not 
joi^r       determine  itfclf  to  any  thing  which  may  exceed 
•muft  alfo  them,  otherwife  it  will  be  as  much  difappointed, 
abiliUcJ!'^  in  its  endeavour  as  if  he  had  attempted  abfolute' 
impofTibilities.     And  this  is  xhtjeeond  Imitation 
of  this  power.     It  is  impoffiblc,  you  will  fay, 
for  an  appetite  to  purfue  fuch  things  as  the  un- 
derftanding  evidently  declares  not  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  agent.     I  anfwer,  the  fenfes  and 
natural  appetites  are  gratified  with  their  objefts, 
and  pleafe  themfelves,  though  reafon  remonftrate 
againfl  them,  and  condemn  that  pleafure  as  per- 
nicious.    How  much  more  eafily  then  may  this 
jn^liiicus  r,ppe(itey  which  arifcs  In  the  agent  from 
appi  cation  only,  be  conceived  to  deligiit  in  its 
good,   though  the  underllanding  oppol'e  it,  and 
condemn  that  delight  as  foolilh  and  of  fhort  du- 
ration. 
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radoa.  Wbf  nature  granted  fuch  a  liberty  to 
this  power,  and; how  ic  conduces  to  the  good  of 
the  whole,  will  be  (hewn  afterwards. 

XJ.  Hitherto  we  have  cither  tonfidercd  this  Such  an 
power  alone  in  the  agents  or  fts  joined  with  the  ^|*"^^J^ J"' 
underftaoding*  But  the  agent  endowed  with  it,  ^mined* 
may  alfo  have  other  powers  and  appetites  wbich  *9^'*  ^ 
are -determined  to,  their  objedts  by  a  natural  con-  !&«  *^^ 
gruity ;  yet  neither  can  it  be  determined  in  its 
operations  by  them.  We  mu0:  diftinguifli  be- 
tween the  operations  oi  thefe  appetites,  and  the 
fleafure  which  arifes  from  the  exercife  of  them* 
Thefe,  when  rightly  difpofcd,  muft  neccflarily 
exert  their  operations  upon  the  prefence  of  their 
objefts  i  but  it  is  not  at  all  neceffary  that  they 
fliould.  delight  and  pleafe  themfclves  in  thefe 
operations.  For  inftance,  a  bitter  and  naufcous 
favour  is  difagreeable  to  the  tafte  :  but  though 
this  be  ftlt,  yet  urgent  hunger  makes  it  plcafant, 
the  craving  of  the  appetite  overcoming  the  dif- 
agreeablencfs  of  the  tafte.  This  pleafure  in- 
deed is  not  pure,  but  mixed  and  diluted  pro- 
pprcionably  to  the  cxcefs  of  the  prevailing  appe- 
tite. For,  fuppofc  that  there  arc  three  degrees 
of  uneafinefs  from  the  hunger,  and  two  from 
the  bitterncfs ;  the  agent,  to  avoid  three,  mull 
neceffarily  bear  two;  which  being  didufted, 
there  remains  only  one  degree  of  folid  pleafure  ; 
whereas  if  he  had  met  with  fuitabje  and  f>\cet 
food,  there  would  have  been  three. 

XII.   Since    therefore    the    pleafure    which  xhu 
arifes    irom    the   fatisfaftion  ot    thefe    natural  power  is 
appetites  may  be  overcome  by  a  ftronger  ^p- i^^fhil'ap^^ 
petite,  there    is    no   reafon  to  doubt  but  ihispetites, 
power    which    is    indifferent     to    objetis    "^ay*"^*"^- 
overcome    all     the    other  powers    and    appe-  nouc  ^ 
tites.     For  all  thefe  are  hmited   by  their  ob- 

jt<^s. 
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jefts,  and  therefore  have  certain  bounds,  but 
this  power  has  no  bounds,*  nor  is  there  any  thing 
wherein  it  cannot  pleafe  itfclf,  if  it  does  but  hap- 
pen to  be  determined  to  it.     Now  fincc  the  na- 
tural  appetites  thcmfelves  may  be  contrary  to 
each  other  (as  wc  have  fhewn)  and  one  of  them 
be  overcome  by  the  excefs  of  another,  how  much 
more  eafily  may  this  power  be  conceived  to  go 
againft  thefe  Appetites,  and  fince  it  is  of  a  very 
different  and  fuperior  kind,  it  {%  probable  that 
it  can  conquer  all  others,  and  be  itfelf  fubdued 
by  none, 
bl^'cn*^     Xlll.  Nay  we  may  imagine  it  to  be  given  for 
for^his"   this  very  end,  that  the  agent  might  have  wherein  to 
end,  that  pleafc  itfelf,  when  thofe  things  which  are  agree- 
niight*"^  able  to  the  natural  appetites  cannot  be  had,  as  it 
kave        very  often  happens.    As  the  natural  powers,  and 
toddighf  ^PP^^^^^^  receive  pleafure  and  pain  from  obje&s, 
in  when    they  muft  neceflarily  be  deprived  of  pleafure 
*af  a*  e    ^"^  Undergo  pain,  according  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
utcs^^u^i  tion,  and  the  order  of  external  things.     Since 
iicccfr;iiiiythen  they  are  often  fruftrated,  they  muft  render 
itiated.     ^^'^  agents  poffefTcd  of  them  liable  to  mifery,  as 
well  as  make  them  capable  of  happinefs;  but  the 
agent  can  have  this  always  to  delight  itfelf  in ; 
and  it  is  an  advantage  to  it  to  be  able  to  quit 
the  other  appetites,  and  pleafe  itfelf  in  reftrain- 
ing  them,  or  afting  contrary  to  them.  For  fince 
every   faculty   v   fatisfied  in   its   exercife,    the 
/Irength  of  this  cannot  be  more  fignally  difplay- 
ed  in  any  thing,  than  in  running  counter  fome- 
times  to  all  the  appetites.     For  this  muft  either 
be  fometimes  done,  or  the  agent'muft  be  defti- 
tutc  of  all  manner  of  good,  and  remain  entirely 

mifcrabkj 

♦  i.  c.  in  its  obj-els,  fet  the  next  notf. 
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mifer^ble  i  fince  by  the  laws  of  nature,  things 
contrary  to  the  appetites  f  muft  be  endured, 

XIV.  And  from  hence  it  is  very  evident  how™JP?^^ 


on» 


defirable  fuch  a  power  as  this  would  be :  for  if  it  acc^^< 
happen  to  be  determined  to  fuch  things  as  are  a-  «n««*f« 
grceablc.to  the  appetites,  it  augments,  it  multi- fu^^^Jp' 
plies  the  enjoyment;  but  if  it  fliould  be  deter- the  oduy 
mined  to  undergo  thofe  things  which  are  rcpug- JPP^**^^ 
nant  to  the  appetites,  and  which  muft  necefla-  tion  re- 
rily  be  born  fometimcs,  it  might  diminilh,  nay  "^^'T 
quite  remove  the  uneafinefs,  or  convert  it  into  Lvia^es 

pleafure.      (50.)  the  pain. 

XV. 

NOTES. 

.  f  viz.  In  painful  fimetUeSt  d\fagre4able  potion^t  tec,  fee  Tub* 
ftrfi.  5.  par.  9. 

(59)  Thit  it  not  much  more  that  what  Mr.  t^che  aflferts^in 
anlwer  to  the  enquiryt  ^  Whether  it  be  in  a  man's  power  tQ 
*'  change  the  pleafantneft  and  uneafinefa  that  accompanies  any 
**  (on  of  aftion  ?  And  to  that,  fap  he,  it  it  plain  in  many  ctfet 
<*  he  can.  Men  may  and  fliould  correal  their  palates,  and  give 
**  a  reli(h  to  what  either  hat,  or  they  fuppofe  has  none*  The 
*<  reliih  of  the*  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body ;  and  like 
**  that  too  may  be  altered  ;  and  it  is  a  miftake  to  think  that  men 
**  cannot  change  the  difplcaiingnefs  or  indifSerence  that  is  in 
**  afVions  into  pleafure  and  dt fire,  if  they  will  but  do  what  is  in 
<<  their  power.**  But  it  is  objc6\ed  by  Leibnitz^  againft  our  au- 
thor's notion,  that  i|  it  could  create  plt^fure  by  an  arbitrary  de« 
termination  and  bare  eld5lion,  it  might  for  the  fame  reafon  pro- 
d^jce  happinefs  in  infinitum  \  and  then  how  could  we  ever  be  mi» 
ferable  except  we  chofe  to  be  fo  ?  Which  argument  feemt  to  be 
Aiunded  on  a  miftake  of  our  author*s  meaning,  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  «(Tert  that  all  the  good  and  agreeablenefs  in  every  thing 
or  aflion,  proceeds  abfolutely  and  entirely  from  our  will :  and  aU 
fo,  that  thit  vvill  is  as  unlimited  in  its  eitrafe  as  in  its  objeSs^ 
and  confequently  that  we  might  have  any  way,  and  at  anv  time, 
as  much  happinefs  as  we  pleafed,  purely  by  willing  it  j  all  which 
propofitions  are  as  falfc  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  intention  of  our 
autnor,  who  infifts  only  upon  this,  that  the  aft  of  willing,  like 
the  exercife  of  all  our  other  faculties,  is  in  itfelf  delightful  to  a 
certiin  degree :  this,  when  applied  to  an  ohje£t  which  is  itfelf 
agreeable,  muft  add  to  the  pleafure  arifing  from  it;  when  deter« 
mined  to  a  contrary  one  (both  which  kinds  of  objecls  he  always 
fyppofes)  muft  deduft  from  the  pain  \  when  to  an  indiffercrti  one 

it 

^  p.  2.  C.  ai.  Se^.  69.         f  Mffais  di  Tifcusee,  p.  466,  467« 
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Tfctreft       XV;  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  feme  kind  06 
^^^•P^ftrugglc  will  be  hereby  excited  in  this  agent; 
ac^t»be  but^a  ftruggle  attended   with  fome  pleafure^ 
iMvlkea    though  it  be  qualified  and  not  pcrfeftly  pure,  is 
,iiy,        better  than  to  be  under  abfolute  mifery.     Nay, 
the  confcioufncfs  of  a  power  to  pleafe  itfelf  againft 
the^bent  and  inclination  of  the  natural  appetites» 
may  caufe  a  greater  pleafure  than  could  arife 
from  the  fruition  of  thofe  things  which  would^ 
if  prcfcnt,   gratify  thefe  appetites.      Yet  this 
agent  is  obliged  to  have  fome  regard  ta  the* 
appetites,  and  not  to  difturb  thenri  unneceflt-. 
rily,  nor  reftrain  them  from  a  due  enjoyment  of 
their  proper  objefts.     He  that  does  this  will 
bring  upon  himfelf  uneafinefs,  and  i  needlefs 
conteft.     Though  therefore  it  be  not  at  all-pro- 
per that  fuch  a  power  fliould  be  abfolutely  de- 
termined by  the  natural  appetites,  yet  ic  is  fit 
that  they  fliould  perfuade  it,  and  that  fome  re- 
gard be  had  to  them  in  its  determinations.  And* 
this  may  be  reckoned  its  third  limitation. 
Such  in        XVI.  Ninthly,  An  agent  pofiefled  of  fuch  z 
^°M*    principle  as  4*is  would  bt Jelf -active ^  and  capa- 
feif-  blc 


a6tiye. 
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it  rouft  make  that  poiitively  agreetble,  by  confej-Hng  to  mtich  ab- 
folute bappinefs. 

But  dill  thif  exercife  of  the  will»  and  of  confequcnce  the  plea« 
flirt!  attending  it,  muft  in  all  finite  creatures  be  eflcntially  and 
BecelTarJly /E«</r,#s  weil  as  the  exercife  of  all  their  other  powers  2 
and  though  it  has  no  founds  as  to  the  number  and  kind  of  its 
objtrfVs»  yet  it  muft  be  limited  as  to  its  own  nature  and  the  de- 
gree of  its  exercife.    This  appears  to  me  eaiily  conceivable,  and 
matter  of  experience.    We  lind  •urfeWea  generally  able  to  turn 
j^  thoughts  to  any  obje^  indifferentlTy   but  does  any  perfon 
Som  hence  imagine  that  he  can  fix  his  thoughts  upon  any  parti- 
Iftlar  obje^^  with  an  unlimited   intenfenefs,  or  think  fir^i/^/f^ 
however,  it  is  evidently  no  good  confequence  to  infer,  that  becaufe 
I  can  will  or  choofe  a  thing  abiolutely  s^ndfree^,  therefore  I  can 
will  It  in  infiititum.     May  1  not  as  juftly  be  faid  to  perceive  or 
underftand  a  thing  in  infinitum,  becaufe  I  perceive  or  undcriland 
it  at  all }  See  Note  K. 
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•ble  of  being  determined  in  its  operations  by  it- 
felf  alone.  Now  there  is  fometimes  an  abfoluee 
neceflity  for  it  to  be  determined ;  for  when  any 
tliing  is  propofed  to  be  done  immediately,  it 
mult  neceffarily  either  aft  or  fufpend  its  a^on :  ' 
one  of  them  muft  neceflarily  bej  but  when 
either  of  them  is  done,  the  power  is  determined 
by  that  very  aft:  and  no  lefs  force  is  requifite 
to  fufpend  than  to  exert  the  aft,  as  common 
fenfe  and  experience  may  infcrm  any  one.  *  A 
determination  theil  about  a  thing  once  propofed 
CO  be  done,  is  unavoidable  s  and  fince  it  can 
neither  be  determined  by  any  good  or  evil  prc- 
exiftent  in  the  objefts,  nor  by  the  natural  powers 
or  appetites,  nor  by  their  objefts;  it  muft  of 
neceflity  either  continue  undetermined,  orelfe 
determine  itfelf.  But  though  it  be  naturally 
free  from  any  determination,  yet  the  natare  c* 
the  thing  requires  that  it  (hould  be  determined 
on  every  particular  occafion  ;  and  fince  there  is 
nothing  external  to  do  this,  it  remains  that  ic 
determine  itfelf.  We  ihall  call  this  determina*- 
tion  an  election ;  for  as  it  is  naturally  indifferent 
to  many  things,  ic  will  pleafe  itfelf  in  elefting 
one  before  another. 

XVII.  Nor  is  it  a  proper  queftion  to  aflc,  it  deter- 
what  determines  it  to  an  eleftion  ?  For  if  any  ^/^^j/^ 
fuch  thing  were  fuppofcd,  it  would  not  be  in-  anddiiogt 
different  I  i.  e.  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  ofT^. 
this  agent  that  there  fhould  be  any  thing  at  all  \^^  ^ 
to  determine  it.     In  relation  to  a  paffivepcwtr^  f  p|e«ft 
which  has  a  natural  and  neceflary  conneftion  with  ^^** 
the  objeft,  the  prefence  of  which  determines  it  hito  b«- 
to  aft,  we  may  reafpnably  enquire  what* that  ^"^^ 
good  is  which  may  determine  it  to  exert  any  ^. 

particuJar 

f  See  Note  4S.       f  See  Locke,  Chap.  21.  Sea.  1. 
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particular  a£tion  %  but  it  is  not  fo  in  an  aShe 
power^  the  very  nature  of  which  is  to  make  an 
objed  agreeabk  to  itfelf,  r.  e.  good,  by  its  own 
proper  aft.    For  here  the  goodnefs  of  the  ob- 
jeft  does  not  precede  the  aft  of  eleftion,  fo  as 
to  excite  it^  but  eleftion  makes  the  goodnefs  in 
the  objeft ;  that  is^  the  thing  is  agreeable  be* 
caufe  chofen>  and  not  chofen  becaufe  agreeable: 
we  cannotthcreforejuftly  enquire  after  any  other 
caufe  of  eleftion  than  the  power  itfelf. 
Yet  lie  1»       XVIII.  If  thefe  things  be  true»  you  will  fay, 
not  deter*  this  agent  will  be  determined  by  chance^  and  not 
S^Tnce^^  byr^^(?»5  but  in  reality  here  is  no  room  for 
chance,  if  by  chance  be  underftood  that  which 
happens  befide  the  intention  of  the  agent :  for 
this  very  eleftion  is  the  intention  of  the  agent, 
and  it  is  impoffible  that  a  man  fhould  intend  be^ 
fide  his  intention.     As  for  reafon^  he  that  pre- 
fers a  Icfs  good  to  a  greater,  muft  be  judged  to 
aft  unreafonably ;    but  he  that   makes  that  a 
greater  good  by  choofing  it,  which  before  his 
choice  had  either  no  good  at  all  in  it,  or  a  Icfs, 
he  certainly  choofes  with  reafon.      You  may 
urge  that  contingency  at  Icraft  is  to  be  admitted  j 
if  by  this  you  mean  that  this  agent  does  fomc 
things  which  are  not  at  all  nccelTary,  I  readily 
own  fuch  a  contingency,  for  that  is  the  very  li- 
berty I  would  eftablifh. 
Is  thctnie     XIX.  Tcnthly,  It  is  evident  that  fuch  an  agent 
caufe  of    as  this,  if  it  be  allowed  that  there  is  fuch  an  one, 
ons.*^*"    is  the  true  cau/e  of  his  adions,  and  that  whatever 
he  does  may  juftly  be  imputed  to  him.  A  power 
which  is  not  matter  of  itfelf,  but  determined  to 
aft  by  fome  other,  is  in  reality  not  the  efficient 
caufe  of  its  aftions,  but  only  the  injirumental  or 
cccafionaly  (if  we  may  ufe  the  term  of  fome  phi- 
lofophers)  for  it  may  be  faid  that  the  thing  is 

done 
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done  in  it,  or  by  it,  rather  than  that  it  does  the 
thing  itfelf.     No  pcrfon  therefore  imputes  to  , 

himiclf,  or  efteems  himfclf  the  caufe  of  thofc 
aftions  to  which  he  believes  himfclf  to  be  nc- 
ccflarily  determined :  if  then  any  inconvenience 
arife  from  them,  he  will  look  upon  it  as  a  mif- 
fortune,  but  not  as  a  crimen  and  whatever  it  be, 
he  will  refer  it  to  the  determiner.  Nor  will  he 
be  angry  with  himfelf,  unlefs  he  be  confcioua 
that  it  was  in  his  power  not  to  have  done  them : 
but  he  cannot  be  confcious  of  this  (except 
through  ignorance  and  error)  who  is  determined 
by  another.  For  no  others  ought  to  be  lookM 
upon  as  true  caufes,  but  fuch  as  2irc  free.  Thofe 
that  operate  ncceflarily,  are  to  be  conceived  as 
pajive,  and  we  muft  recur  to  fome  other  whiph 
impofes  that  neceffity  on  them,  till  we  arrive  at 
one  that  is  free,  where  we  muft  ftop.  Since 
then  the  agent  endowed  with  this  power,  is  de- 
termined by  himfelf  and  no  other,  and  is  free 
in  his  operations,  we  muft  acquiefce  in  him  as 
a  real  caufe,  and  he  ought  to  be  efteemed  the 
author  of  whatever  he  docs,  well  or  ill.    (L.) 

XX.  Eleventhly, 

N  O  T  E  S. 

(L.)  Againft  thti  It  is  objc^ed  that  the  quite  contrary  follow». 
For  to  bit  on  a  good  a^ion  by  a  motion  abfolutely  indifferent 
and  not  in  confequcncc  of  fome  antecedent  good  or  evil  quulitka 
in  the  agent  is  to  fall  on  it  blindly,  by  mere  chance,  and  lb  for- 
tune not  the  agent  is  to  be  thanked  or  blamed.  He  rather  is  to 
be  blamed  or  praifed  that  owes  his  good  or  ill  afliona  to  his  an« 
tccedent  good  or  ill  qualities. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  to  deny  and  difpute  againft 
the  concltifion,  ;vkh«ut  anfwering  one  word  of  the  premifes, 
which  are  ib  pUin  and  evident,  that  1  cannot  reckon  the  argv 
mtnt  other  than  a  demonftration  ;  whereas  that  which  is  oppolffi 
to  it  is  againit  the  common  feni'e  of  mankind. 

For  thofe  good  or  bad  qualities  that  oblige  him  to  do  a  good 
cr  bad  action  are  either  from  himfelf,  that  is  his  choice;  or  pro- 
ceed from  outward  agents  that  produced  them  in  him  i  if  from 
his  own  choice^  then  it  agrees  with  the  author*)  opinion  i  but  if 

from 
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If  capable     XX.  Elcvcnthly,  It  is  manifcft  that  fuch  tn 
ofhappU  ^gpi^t  as  this  is  "capable  of  bappinefs.      For  that 

Eerfon  muft  be  happy  who  can  always  plcafc 
imfelf,  and  this  agent  can  evidently  do  fo. 
For  fince  things  arcTuppofed  to  plcafe  him,  not 
.  by  any  neceffity  of  nature,  bdt  by  mere  elec- 
tion>  and  there  is  nothing  which  can  connpel 
him  to  choofe  this  rather  than  another  ^  it  is 
plain  that  the  agent  endowed  With  this  power 
may  always  choofe  fuch  things  as  it  can  enjoy, 
and  refufe,  i.  e.  not  dedre,  or  not  choofe  thofe 
things  which  are  impoflible  to  be  had.  And 
from  hence  it  appears  of  how  great  importance 

it 

NOTES, 

from  fome  outward  ag^t,  then  it  is  plain  the  good  or  evil  is  t» 
be  imputed  to  that  agent  only.     S(utid0  caufa  canfie  eflittMrn 

I  cannot  better  explain^  is  than  by  an  example.  Suppofc  I 
am  in  didrefs,  and  there  is  one  man  that  by  the  commands  of  hit 
prince,  by  his  own  interell,  and  politic  cooiiderations  is  obliged 
to  relieve  me»  and  is  in  fuch  circumi^ances  that  he  cannot  p<3D- 
biy  avoid  doing  it ;  the  other  is  under  no  manner  of  obligation, 
may  do  it  or  let  it  alone,  yet  feeing  my  misfortuneiic  cboofes  and 
pleafes  himfelf  iiv  doing  ine  a  good  office.  Let  any  one  of  fenfe 
judge  to  which  of  thefe  I  owe  the  greateft  obligation  \  or  if  the 
worlcf  would  with  patience  hear  me  excufe  my  ingratitude  by  fay- 
ing. Sir,  there  was  no  obligation  on  you  to  help  me,  you  mignt 
have  done  it,  or  let  it  alone,  therefore  it  was  mere  cbanee,  uat 
determined  you.  Would  not  the  reply  be  naturally^  the  lefs  ob- 
ligation was  on  him  that  relieved  you,  the  greater  your  obligation 
is  to  him  for  his  kindnefs  i  If  it  be  faid  that  the  relief  proceeded 
from  ccmpaflion  and  eood  nature,  which  were  antecedently  in  the 
benefaflor,  and  therefore  it  was  valuable;  I'uppofethe  perfonthat 
did  this  office  had  always  before  been  remarkable  for  cruelty  and 
ill  nature,  ought  the  obliged  perfon  to  value  the  kindnefs  lefs  for 
that  f  Quite  contrary ;  it  was  raiher  a  greater  favour  to  him  that 
it  was  lingular.  But  fuppofe  it  proceeded  from  a  general  com* 
paffion  and  e;ood  nature,  that  had  nothing  of  eboia  in  them,  fo 
that  the  perion  could  not  help  doing  it ;  ought  I  not, to  thank  him 
for  it,  and  give  him  the  praifes  due  to  the  a6^ion  ?  1  ought  to  love 
and  commend  him  for  his  uieful  qualities,  as  I  do  the  fun  :  but 
if  1  were  fure  that  there  was  nothing  of  choice  in  them,  I  had  no 
more  reafon  to  thank  him  than  the  tyrant  whofe  impofthume  was 
cured  by  the  wound  defi^ned  to  kill  him,  had  reaion  to  thank  the 
afiaiiant. 
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It  is,  whedicr  dac  flecsSKar&^  -v^niin: rhiiez 
pieafechc  appcd'cs  ae  r^  n'tfTJirf  3y  xsn-^  ir 
cflfcAcd  bf  tbc  Jtgesit  \itA^£.  ^zc  £gxc  sat 
evil  proceed  inxn  buitc  jbc  be  line:  zul  uz  xc^ 
jedts^  fo  as  to  render  tkcm  agree-ji^ue  «ar  iiili£ri^* 
able,  antecedenr  to  liic  eiedua.  rae  xs^cuea  :zf 
this  agent  w:il  alfi>  depend  upaa  Mfurr  j  inc.  :iil- 


lefs  the  whole  feries  of  chisgs  be  tooroered,: 
nothing  can  happen  cdncnrj  cs>  hrs  apperiZEs^  le 
muft  fall  fliort  of  happioc^.  For  A3  ^tirricci 
will  be  difappoincedi  which  hdKtwczjthiz^mc 
call  unhappineis.  But  if  objcds  derive  ciieir 
agreeablenefs  or  diragrceaUeiie&  fiom  c&e 
choice,  it  is  clear  chat  he  who  has  his  choTcc 
may  always  enjoy  the  ditng  chofeoj  (^onkts  be 
choofc  impoflibilities»  &c.)  and  ncrer  have  his 
appetite  fruftratcd,  f.  r.  be  always  happy.  Noc 
that  all  things  are  indifferent  with  refpect  to  this 
power,  for  it  adnnits  of{omc  limitations,  as  was 
obferved,  by  choofing  beyond  which  it  muft  oe« 
ceiTarily  fail  of  happineik 

XXI.  Twelfthly,  It  is  to  be  obfci^ed  that  g^^;;;j^- 
agents,  whofe  felicity  depends  Upon  the  agree-  dcti^d- 
ment  of  external  objeds  to  their  appetites,  ftand  gf^jf^*?^* 
in  need  of  a  perfedt  and  almoft  infinite  know-  h^t^happ"^^ 
ledge  to  comprehend  diftinftly  all  the  relations,  «eft,  it  he 
habitudes,  natures  and  confequcnces  of  things  i  ^fj^ngvitk 
if  they  come  (hort  of  it,  it  is  impofliblc  but  that  between 
they  muft  often  fall  ittto  pernicious  errors,  and  Stf  *i!nd 
be  difappointed  of  their  defircs,  chat  is,  be  often  impoinbU 
mifcrabic  :  Hence  anxiety  anJ  difquiet  of  mind  ^}|*"» 
muft  neceffarily  arife,  and  they  would  be  Jlgi-  lg"efable 
tated  with   continual  doubts  and    uncertainty,  a»*i  <*»^a- 
left  what  they  choofe  ftiould  not  prove  the  bcft.  fjj^j'** 
Thcfc  agents  then  were  either  to  be  created  with-  ituit$, 
out  a  prol'pcck  of  futurity,   or  to   be   endowed  *y[{  {^^^"* 
U  with4j.ii'..c;. 
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with  a  pcrfcft   iinderftandingj  if  neither  were 

done,  they  muft  of  necefTity  be  very  miferable  ^ 

for  we  can  fcarcc  conceive  a  greater  nnifery  than 

to  be  held  in  fufpenfe  about  happinefs,  andconn- 

pelkd  to  choofe  among  objefts  not  fufficiently 

known,  in  whxh  neverthelcis  a  miftake  uwould 

be  attended  with  unavoidable  naifery.     There  is 

none  but  is  fufficiently  appreh^nfive  how  anxious, 

how  folicitous,  how  miferable  it  muft  be  to  hang 

in  fuch  a  doubt  as  this ;  but  if  the  agreeablenefs 

of  things  be  fuppofcd  to  depend  upon  eleSieni  a 

^  very  imperfcft  underftanding  will  fervc  to  dired 

this  agent,  nor  need  he  to  comprehend  all  tht 

natures  and  habitudes  of  things:  for  if  he  do 

but  diftinguifh  poffible  things  from  impoffible, 

thofe  things  which  are  pleafant  t©.  the  fenfes 

from  tiiem  that  are  unpleafant,  that  which  is. 

agreeable  to  the  faculties,   from  what  is  difa- 

greeable,  and  confult  his  own  abilities,  vis;,  how 

far  his  po-Arer  reaches  j  (all  which  are  eafily  dif- 

covcred)  he  will   know  enough  to  make  him 

happy.     Nor  is  there  need  of  long  deliberation, 

whether  any  thing  to  be  done  be  the  very  beft  ; 

liberty      f^r   if  ^^  elcdioTi  be  but  made  within  thcfc 

would  be  bounds,  that  will  become  beft  which  is  chofen. 

a  preju.        XXIL  He  that  enjoys  the  principle  of  pleaf- 

other  •-    ing  himfelf  in  his  choice  cannot  realonably  com- 

f^""'y^^  plain  of  nature,  though,  he  have  but  a  very  im*- 

foundati-  pcrfcft  undcrftanding  j  for  there  will  always  be 

on  of       objects   enow  ready  to  offer  thcmfelvcs  within 

neis^to      ^h?^^  bounds,  upon  which  he  may  exercifc  his 

thi8,^bofe  choice,  and  pleale  himfelf :  that  is,  he  may  al- 

enceTe*   ^^^^Y^  enjoy   happincfs.     Though  free-will  then. 

pcndinet  be  of  no  ufe,  as  was  faid  before,  to  an  agent  ca- 

.?"  °^*      pable  of  being  determined  only  by  the    conve- 

^IIuiqI)  nicncc  of  external  things,  nay,  though  it  bept:0- 

aicious^ 
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hlcious,  as  only  tending  to  pervert  re^foA  and 
produce  fin  i  yet  to  an  agent  whofe  convenience 
does  not  depend  upon  the  things,  but  the  choice^ 
it  is  of  the  greatell  importance^  and  as  we  have 
feen,  the  fure  and  only  foundation  of  felicity. 
And  from  hence  it  appears  how  valuable  and 
how  defirable  fuch  an  active  principle  as  this 
would  be.  .  ^ 

XXIIL  All  this  fcems  to  btf.  coherent  enoughj  Theft 
clear  enough,  and  eafy  to  be  underftoodj  though  ^^^f^  ^ 
feme  may  look  upon  it  .as  a  littld  too  fubtle.  enough 
It  remains  that  we  enquire  whether  this  be  a  ^^^  ' 
mere  hypothefis  without  any  foundation  in  faft,  \^^% 
or  there  is  really  fuch  a  principle  to  bt  found  in  ^eaUtt)# 
nature  (51.).  '""^"'^'^ 


SUBSECT.     IV. 

^bat  there  is  an  agent  who  is  f  leafed  with, objects 
enfy  becai^e  be  cbocfes  tbem* 

WE  have  feen  in   the  former  Subfeftion,  God  it 
that  fome  things  are  adapted  to  the  ap-  Aichan 
petites  by  the  conftitution  of  nature  itfclf,  and  ^§^^  ** 

oa      * 

NOTES* 

(51.)  I^oran  explanation  of  our  author's  principle  oi  mdiffgr'^ 
encff  ahove  ^hat  has  been  faid  in  note  49.  and  will  be  enlar^d 
cjn  in'note  5S.  we  fhall  only  obierve  here,  ^hat  moft  ot  the  objec- 
tions brought  by  the  author  of  the  PBilnfopbical  Enquiry^  p.  (^, 
Ac.  are  built  upon  the  old  blunder  of  confounding  tbii  indiffc^ 
rcnce  as  applied  to  the  mind,  in  rei'pefl  of  its  feUF  determining 
powers  of  nvilling  or  aSmg,  with  another,  which  is  falUy  rc^ 
ferred  to  the  paifive  power»  of  fitception  and  jud^mettt.  With 
rtipclk  to  the  forreer  faculties  all   things   arc  phyhcallj  indiii»»- 

U  a  fcfit 
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crrf  chat  aec6tint  arc  good  and  agreeable  to  them-; 
but  chat  we  may  conceive  a  power  which  can 
produce  goodnef»  or  agreeablenefs  in  che  things, 
uy  confomuoK  icfelf  to  them»  or,  adapting  them 
eo  it:  hence  things  pleafe  this  agent,  not  becaufe 
iSmj  are  eood  in  themfelves,  but  become  good 
bedaub  tney  are  chofeo.  We  have  demonftratcd 
before»  how  great  a  perfe£l:ion,  and  of  what  ufe 
fuch  a  power  would  be»  and  that  there  is  fuch  a 
power  m  nature  appjean  from  hence,  viz.  we 
itauft  necefl&rily  believe  that  God  is  invefted 
Beatife    with  it. 

2^5  i,     11.  For  in  the  firft  place,  nothing  in  the  crca- 
cither      tion  is  either  good  or  bad  to  him  before  his  elec^ 
"V^  ^f    tion,  he  has  no  appetite  to  gratify  with  the  en» 
him  be.    joyment  of  qimgs  without  him.     He  is  there- 
fore dec*  fore  abfolutely  i^/^^/  to  all  external  things, 
^^^*        and  can  neither  receive  benefit  nor  harm  from 
any  of  them.    What  then  fliould  determine  his 
will   to  a£i?    Certainly  nothing  wiibout  him; 
therefore  he  determines  himfclf,  and  create»  to 
himfclf  a  kind  of  appetite  by  choofing.    For 
when  the  choice  is  made,  he  will  have  as  great 
attention  and  regard  to  the  effectual  procuring 
of  that  which  he  has  chofcn,  as  if  he  were  ex- 
cited to  this  endeavour  by  a  natural  and  necef- 
fary  appetite.     And  he  will  efteem  fuch  things 
as  tend  to  accomplifh   thefe   eleftions,   good  i 
fuch  as  obftruft  them,  evil. 
J^^*^        HI.  Secondly,  the  divine  will  is  the  caufe  of 
vriii  it      good  in  the  creatures,  and  upon  it  they  depend, 

the  caufe  flc 

'  ne^^the  N  O  T  E  S.       ^ 

creatures,  rent  or  alike,  that  is,  no  one  can  properly  affef^,  incline  or  move 
^lem  more  than  another;  tiith  regard  to  the  latter,  mok  things 
are  not  indifferent,  but  neceflarily  product  pleafure  or  pain,  are 
agreeable  or  difagreeable,  whether  we  choofe  them  or  not :  Our 
author  is  to  be  underftood  only  in  relation  to  the  former»  in  tbii 
aid  the  following;  Seflions^  though  he  often  urcsgcncial  terms. 
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as  almoft  every  one  «cknovledges.  For  created 
beings  have  all  that  th^  jhave  from  the  will  of 
God  ;  nor  can  they  be  any  thing  elfe  -than  what 
he  willed.  It  is  plain  theo  t;hat  all  thefc  agree 
and  are  conformable  to  hi3  ivUli  either  efiicient 
OrpermiiTive,  and  that  tbeif  prjgiaal  ;goodfiefa 
is  founded  in  this  conformity.  And  fince  all 
things  proceed  from  ooe  and  the  fame  will^ 
which  cannot  be  contrary  to  itfelf,  jis  it  is  re- 
fixained  within  its  proper  bounds  by  infinite 
wifdom ;  it  is  alfo  certain  that  all  things  are 
confident  with  each  dthef,  that  every  thing  con- 
tributes as  mticb  as  poflible  to  the  prefervation 
of  itfclf  and  the  whole  fyftcmi  which  we  muft 
reckon  their  fiandary  gomdjiufs.  All  the  good* 
nefs  then  of  the  creatures  ia  owing  to  the  divine 
wilU  imd  dependent  on  it }  for  we  cannot  ap- 
prehend how  they  could  be  either  good  or.evi) 
4Q  themfelves,  fince  they  were  nothim;  at  all 
antecedent  to  the  ad  or  the  divine  will :  and 
they  were  as  far  from  being  good  with  regard  to 
Godhimfelf,  till  upon  willing  their «xiftence  he 
by  that  a£t  of  election  both  conftituted  them 
^ood  in  relation  to  him ;  and  by  an  unity  of 
will  made  them  agreeable  to  one  another.  It  is 
.xti4cnt  that  the  divine  will  was  accompanied  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cafes>  by  his  gooanefs  and 
wifdom  I  but  ic  proceeds  immediately  from  his 
will  that  things  pleafe  God^  i.  e.  are  Good.  For 
many  things  are  not  agreeable  to  his  goodne^ 
and  wifdom  purely  becaufe  he  did  not  will  them, 
and  while  he  does  not  will  any  thing  it  cannot 
be  pood. 

From  whence  it  appears  undeniabl]r  that  his 
will  could  not  be  determined  to  eledtion  by  any 
goodncfs  in  the  creatures.   For  before  that  elec- 

tio9, 
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jrion,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  caule  of  good* 
n^k  in  created  beings,  nothing  could  be  either 
good  or  bad ;  but  when  the  election  is  made, 
that  only  is  evil  which  obftructs  the  execution  of 
it,  and  that  good  which  promotes  it.  The  good* 
nefs  of  things  is  therefore  to  be  determined  by 
their  agreeableneft  to  the  divine  will«  and  not 
that  by  the  a^reeablenefs  or  goodnefs  of 
things  iM.)f 

^  IV.Thirdlji 

N  O  T  B  8. 

(M.)  The  objeftiont  here  are  tiU  that  if  this  be  truf»  bdwf 
Cvod  detennined  to  create  tl|e  w<^(|  he  cofild  fee  oodiing  better  ii| 
yirtue  ^aa  in  vice. 

It  were  a  fuBliciept  anfwer  to  thi»  obje6HoQ  to  ftf  thcft  it  M 
barm  ii^  it,  if  it  were  true ;  fqr  fre  muft  cpni^der  that  God  fironi 
all  eternity  detennined  to  create  t^e  wprld^  and  therefore  there 
peither  was  any  thing»  nor  can  stny  thing  )>e  (oncetted  belwt 
that  determination. 

Bot  idly»  We  ought  to  remeniber  jthat  rirtue  a»d  Tice  anft 
from  the  congruity  of  things  created  by  God  \  what  fa  agreeablf 
to  a  rearonabU  nature  is  virtue,  -what  it  contrary,  vice,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  caufe  wh^  one  nature  is  reafonable  and  another 
yrithout  reafon.  but  tl^e  wiiJ  of  God  ;  and  therefore  vice  and  vtr« 
nife  muft  entirely  depend  on  that  will.  The  plain  reafon  of  iiiea*| 
miftalU  in  the  cafe  is  this ;  They  firft  fuppofe  God  has  willed  that 
^nature  flipul$}  be  r^aA^nable,  and  then  forgetting  that  this  de« 
|»en4s  entirely  op  his  will,  i\\ty  fuppofe  this  nature  to  be  of  iticlf, 
and  then'argue'that  thecongruify  or  incongruity  of  things  tp  it» 
cannot  depend  QO  the  will  ot  God,  bccaufe  i^e  cannot  ipdie  what 
it  conf;ruouf  to  it  incongruous  j  that  is  in  reality  hif  wilt  ftnnot 
be  contrary  to  l^felf. 

adly,  It  is  objected,  that  this  opinion  leayes  np  di£fere|iee  be- 
tween natural  and  pofitive  law»  :  for  a  pofitive  law  is  what  de« 
Emds  on  tlie  will  of  God  ;' and  according  to  this  poiition  natural 
ws  depend  on  the  fame,  and  fo  the  di&n^ion  between  them  ii 
taken  away. 

But  the  anfwer  to  this  is  fo  eafy,  that  it  is  a  wonder  any  ibovid 
.  flumble  at  it.'  For  it  is  plain  that  the  natures  of  things  hare  their 
being  from  the  will  of  God,  and  whilft  that  will  continues  none 
can  aeilroy  then)»^  and  the  congruity  of  things  to  thefe  natures  re- 
fnlts  from  the  natures  themfelves,  apd  is  included  in  the  fame  mt\ 
of  will,  that  gave  the  things  a  being  :  fo  that  as  long  as  \t  pleaipi 
G<>d  to  continue  their  b^i^gs  ^"ch  as  he  has  made  them»  the  coa« 
gruity  and  incongruity  of  things  nece/farily  remain  and  refult  fr(>|Q 
that  a£l  of  will,  which  made  them  what  t^ey  ut  5  Infoiiiuch  tk^f 
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IV.  Thirdly,  Wc  muft  not  therefore  attend  to 
£idi  as  declare  that  God  choofes  things  becaufe 


they 


NOTES. 


Ae  divine  will  muft  be  contrary  fo  itfdf,  if  it  ^Mrent  about  to  fe» 
pai-ate  them  (r.  r.  the  nn^ure  from  the  -congruity)  and  therefore 
thde  are  joined  toffether  by  a  natural  law.  But  when  God  b^  a 
new'  ^^  of  will,  lubfc^ent  to  the  being  of  any  thing,  requires 
fomething  to  be  done  by  it  which  was  not  included  in  that  firil  aft 
of  win  which  gaire  it  a  being,  then  that  is  laid  to  be  enjoined  by  a 
t^i*v€  law ;  and  as  this  was  required  by  an  aA  fubfeqtient  to  the 
beittg,  fp  it  may  be  again  removed  by  another  withoXit  deilroying 
the  being  itfelf  on  which  it  is  impofco,  or  without  any  contrariety 
in  GodH  will.  Hence  natural  laws  are  indifpenfible,  and  cannot 
be  abrogated,  whilft  the  natures  to  which  they  belong  continue ; 
whereas  the  pofitive  laws  are  dirpeafable  and  may  be  repealed. 

But  3dly,  It  js  urged  that  this  opinion  leads  us  (h-aight  to  Pyr» 
rionifin^  and  makes  God  €iot  only  fi^e  as  to  virtue,  fy  thnt  he  may 
xnake  it  either  good  or  bad  ;  but  likewiA:  to  the  truth  or  falihoo^l 
of  things,  fo  that  he  may  change  their  nature  and  make  three  and 
three  not  to  be  fix. 

It  wei-e  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  this,  to  fay  the  cafe  is  not  parallel  | 
for  the  goodnefs  of  things  it  fuppofed  to  arile  from  the  wi-ll  of  God, 
which  is  free;  but  tbe  truth  of  them  from  his  intellefl,  which  is  a 
neceflfary  faculty  ;  and  therefore  though  the  one  mi^htbe  arbitrary, 
ytit  the  other  cannot.  But  the  troth  is,  goodnefs  is  a  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  reafon  that  God  cannot  will  evil  is  be- 
cauie  It  is  always  contrary  to  fome  other  aA  of  his  will^  and  hit 
will  cannot  be  contrary  fo  itfelf :  and  at  the  fame  rate,  truth  is  a 
confornMtjT  to  his  intelle&«  and  the  reaibn  that  a  proportion  is  true» 
is  becaufe  it  is  fo  conformable  i  and  ijnec  it  is  fo,  to  fuppofe  it  not 
conformable  is  to  fuppofe  a  contradiilion.  God  in  making  or  con- 
ceiving fix,  made  and  conceived  three  and  three }  and  therefore  to 
fuppoie  that  three  and  three  do  not  make  fix,  is  to  fuppofe  a  con- 
tradiftioh.  In  efFe^  it  is  to  fay  God  conceives  it  wrons;  and  to 
fay  that  his  power  can  make  it  otherwife,  is  to  fay  that  his  power 
can  falfify  his  underlbnifing. 

Thefe  things  are  fo  eafy  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  them^ 
if  men  will  not  be  perverle. 

But  ^thly.  Is  not  this  to  make  the  ffeMct  of  things  arbitraryt 
and  fo  tall  in  with  fome  Carttfians  f  1  anfwer  the  author  is  not 
concerned  with  the  opinions  of  CarUfians^  or  any  other,  farther 
than  he  thinks  tkem  true,  ^f  by  iliaking  the  efience  of  tilings 
arbitrary,  be  meant  that  God  inftead  ot  mailing  a  man,  might 
^  have  made  a  ftone,  or  planted  the  world  with  muihrooflis  inftead 
of  herbs  and  trees ;  he  verily  believes  he  might.  If  Tou  mean 
that  when  God  has  made  a  man  and  planted  the  world  with  va* 
ricty  of  vegetables/  that  the  man  continuing  what  he  is  (hould 
yet  be  a  (tone,  or  the  feyeral  plants  continuing  in  their  variety 

(hould 
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they  tft  gpod,  as  if  goodnffs  aad  the 
greater  good   wi>ich  he  perceivy»  vfk  pbjcdsy 
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ftould  all  \^  mu^roomt,  this  he  thinkt  impo^blf.  f'pr  a  fnin 
is  a  creatui-e  that  is  not  a  ilone»  an/d  therefore  to  fa^  he  if  a  done» 
or  to  make  him  one»  is  to  malgs  h\m  no  maii«  Six  is  a  nnmbef 
confiding  oi  three  and  three,  and  to  fay  that  a  number  ignfii  not 
confift  of  three  and  three  is  to  lay  that  it  is  not  fix.  Man  is. a 
f  reature  phlig/^  to  be  juft,  ^c.  by  the  Vjery  copftitutipn  of  hif 
nature,  and  to  fay  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  be  fo,  is  to  fay  that 
^e  is  not  a  man.  If  it  be  aflced,  cai^not  God  will  him  to  do  fuch 
things  as  we  reckon  unjsi(l,'&r  ^  I  anfwer  he  mayi  but  it  fDufl 
be.  by  m:ikir>g  him  fomcthlpg  elfe,  by  catjfing  hin  to  ceafe  to  be  a 
inan  t  in  fiiort  by  taking  away  bis  nature  fiom  hira»  and  thep 
neither  the  notion  of  illianhood,  nor  injuftice  will  belong  to  him* 
The  material  aQs  that  we  call  unjuft  might  ftill  be  perfomned  by 
him,  but  the  formal  rcafon  of  injvftice  wopld  ceafe,  becaufe  that 
arifes  from  the  a£ls,  not  as  confidered  in  themfelves,  but  as  they 
proceed  from  a  nat|are  to  which  they  ape  unfuitable. 

Thus  a  man  that  owes  me  no  money  may  giye  me  fooo/.  but 
cannot  be  faid  to  pay  me  a  debt,  becaufe  the  paving  t  de)it  fup* 
pofes  that  be  owps  it  |  ti^d  therefore  though  a  oebtor,  and  one 
|hat  owes  nothing  may  each  give  me  tdpo/.  yet  they  differ  in  this, 
the. one  is  payment  of  a  d^bt,  the  other  a  free  gift.  Apd  fo  it  is 
in  all  thofe  actions  that  we  call  pnjuft,  &^.  when  they  are  done 
by  a  Q^an,  t)>ey  are  crimes,  becaufe  againA  his  nature  |  but  when 
another  creature  that  haf  pot  reafon  dpes  them»  tbey  cannot  be 
calUd  ufijuff^  ^c.  Fpr  example,  if  a  man  kill^  one  that  lio  way6 
injures  him^  and  roails  and  eats  him,  he  commits  mtird^r,  and  is 
guilty  of  an  hprrid  iipmonility)  but  if  a  lyon  unprovoked  kill 
and  eat  a  ipaji^,  'jt  is  no  crime  or  yrickedpefs  in  him.  But  in  as 
inurh  as  men  in  their  way  of  thinkii)g  rcpr^efent  to  ^hemfelves  a 
nature  lyith  al!  tt^  parts  and  properties,  and  find  that  they  cannot 
femoye  any  jof  thpip  frpm  that  natui-e,  they  conclu<le  that  the  na< 
tares  of  created  be)n|;s  are  what  they  arp  independently  on  the 
will  of  Qod  ^  forgettiiig  in  the  mean  time  that  it  is  only  the  divine 
will  that  gave  or  can  eiye  a  being  to  any  creature  with  ceitain  parts 
and  properties,  and  toa^  inftead  of  tnat  c^ature  be  could  make 
another  without  them  all,  that  (hould  have  quite  different  attri- 
butes. \t  is  therefore  merely  from  his  will  that  creatures  are  what 
they  are  j  but  that  will  having  given  them  a  being,  or  bc'ng  con- 
ceived to  have  given  it;  no  part  or  pi^perty  Jscloiiging  to  iliem 
can  even  in  thought  be  taken  from  them  :  :.rid  this  fecms  to  mc  v 
full  account  of  the  certainty  of  thoi'e  rh;ng&  we  c^II  Zr/A/.' 
*Trutbj.  t  ' 

.f  Set  the  hnfartial  Ef/fjuiryf  p.  50,  51. 
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could  determine  Jbis  will*.    Tf  the  matter,  had 
ftood  thusi  it:  does  not  feem  poflible  for  the 


world 


NOTES. 


I  have  infifted  the  longer  on  this  point  becaufe  I  fee  fome  in- 
jiiflecent  perfons  as  to  the  main  difpute  Wivc  thought  the  author 
niftaken  ^n  bis  affertifig  the  goodnef»  of  thicks  to  depend  imme- 
diately on  the  will  of  God.  Let  me  add  farther*  that  the  author 
doe*  not  fay  that  the  goodncis  of  things  depeDcUy&^  on  <0od^ 
will ;  but  that  bis  wi(dom  «nd  power  '«n  like>wii*e  «concern^  in 
them  :  we  muft  not  feparate  God's  will  from  thefe  attributes ;  on 
the  contrary  his  will  19  limited  by  the  one  and  executed  by  tke 
other. 

But  laftly  it  is  ur^d  that  according  to  thef^  principles  virt\i(»t 
are  not  good  antecedently  to  God's  choice,  apd  would  not  be 
icood  if  God  did  aot  cboofe  them  i  nay  if  he  ebofe  vices  in  their 
^cad»  they  would  be  eood  both  morally  and  phyficaliy.  Fo^  obe- 
dience to  God  is  good,  and  if  God  had  commanded  vice  it  woald 
fiwve  been  man's  duty  to  obey  him  $  and  perhaps  goodnefs  might 
«his  way  have  been  as  efFe6tually  broi»ght  into  the  world,  as  bgr 
thofe  virtues  that  arife  from  the  exigence  of  our  -nature,  as  God 
has  n6w  framed  it.  And  from  hence  they  infer  that  God  is  at 
/ree  to  make  h\i/eca»J  chqice^  as  we  copccive  |)im  (o  be  in  makii^ 
h'njirft. 

But  to  all  this  I  anfwer,  ift,  I  acknowledge  that  antecedently 
40  God's  choice  there  can  be  notfiing  good  or  bad,  becauie  there 
fcannot  bf  any  thing  at  all  1  the  very  moment  we  conceive  a  thii^ 
to  be,  we  muft  conceive  and  fuppofe  that  God  wills  it  to  be  what 
it  is,  and  that  be  willa  it  (houta  by  its  nature  and  conftitution 
have  ceitain  parts  and  properties }  and  that  as  long  as  the  thii|g 
continues  what  it  is,  God's  will  continues  alfo  to  preferve  it  fo  1 
to  fuppofe  theiefore  that  he  wills  at  the  fame  time  it  (hould  be 
without  thoie  parts  and  properties,  is  plainly  to  fuppofe  two  con- 
tradictory wills  in  God.  Now  an  obligation  to. virtue  is  a  pro» 
perty  neceflarily  refulting  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  therefore 
to  fuppofe  God  to  command  him  not  to  be  virtuous  when  he  has 
given  nim  fuch  a  nature,  is  a  contradidion. 

If  any  would  in  earned  (how  that  the  goodnefs  of  things  doth 
not  depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  the  true  way  of  doing  it  is  to 
give  an  inftance  of  fomething  that  is  good,  which  doth  not  fup- 
pofe an  Z&.  of  God's  .will  f  or  an  example  of  fomething  evil,  that 
}%  not  manifeftly  contrary  to  fome  a£i  of  it.  . 

In 

*  This  notion  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Demonjfration 
ef  tbi  Di*vUu  Jttributfs,  prop.  it.  and  afterwnrds  explained,  as 
far  as  ir  feems  capable  of  explanation,  in  his  E<uUinees  of  Nat. 
and  Re*u.  ReL  Prop.  s.  Tbe  fame  is  infifted  on  by  leihnitx,  Gro- 
fiuj,  Ruht  Chubb,  and  many  others.  We  have  enquired  a  little 
lato  it  already  in  R  i.  See  more  in  note  52. 
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world  to  have  been  made  at  alh  For  they  who 
acknowledge  God  to  be  the  author  of  it^  con- 
fefs  alfo^  that  he  is  abfolutely  and  completely 
happy  in  himfelfj  and  does^noc  ftand  in  the  leaft 
need  of  other  things.  Now  it  is  inconceivable 
how  external  things  can  be  of  ufe  to  God,  wb<i 
comprehends  in»  himfelf  all  things  which  tend  to 
perfed  happinefs.  He  muft  ot  neceflicy  there*- 
fbre  be  indifferent  to  all  external  objefbs^  nor 
can  any  reafon  be  aflignedj  with  regard  to  the 
things  themfelvesy  why  he  fhould  prefer  one  to 
another.  It  is  plain  th^t  things  are  made  by 
God  with  goodnefs,  that  is,  with  a  certain  con» 
gruity  tp  his  own  nature  ;  but  they  are  fo  far 
from  being  made  on  account  of  any  agreeable- 
nefs  antecedent  to  the  divine  will,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  necelTarily  agreeable  and  pl^a- 
fant  becaufe  they  are  made  by  his  free  choice. 
For  fince  they  arc  nothing  in  themfelves,  they 
muft  of  neceffity  have  both  their  exiftence  and 
their  agreeablenefs  from  that  will,  from  which 
they  (bjely  proceed  j  and  it  is  impofliblc  but 
that  they  fhould  be  conformable  to  the  will 
which  effected  them :  for  God,  by  willing,  makes 
thofe  things  pfeafing  to  him  which  were  before 
indifferent. 
Jf  lie  had  V.  Unlcfs,  therefore,  we  attribute  to  him  fuc-h 
erVp?c^Ia  power  as  has  been  dcfcribcd  (namely,  an  abi- 

^ng  him-  lity 

felt  i«  ' 


in 
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ht  could 

i>cvcr  have  In  fliort,  the  congniity  of  things  is  their  poodnefs,  and  that 
wade  any  <^ongruity  ariics  from  their  natures,  and  they  have  thoi'e  ratiurs 
thing.  from  the  will  of  God,  and  thofe  natures  mud  have  a  coagruify 
becaufe  they  proceed  from  one  will,  which  cnnnot  be  contrary  to 
itfclf,  becaiife  it  is  condu6led  bv  infinite  wKduni.  All  this  is 
fuflicicntly  laid  down  in  the  book,  and  for  ??ny  one  to  urge  thefe 
cqr.requcncpj),  and  take  no  notice  of  the  foluii<'ns  given  them, 
muft  either  proceed  froni  not  having  read  tlic  bcok^  or  a  wotic 
leafoi)^  which  I  am  uAwiilirg  to  beiitvc. 
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litv  »  pleafe  himfelf,  by  determining  himfelf  to 
a&ion,  without  any  other  regard  had  to  the  qua-^ 
Itty  of  the  objeA)  than  that  it  is  poOible)  it 
fcems  impofllblc  that  ever  he,  Ihould  begin  to 
cfFc6t  any  thing  without  himfelf.  For,  as  far  as 
vc  can  apprehend,  there  can  be  no  reafon  af- 
(igncd  why  he  fhould  create  any  thing  at  all  % 
why  a  World,  why  the  prefent,  why  at  that  par- 
ticular time  when  it  was  created,  why  not  before  ^ 
or  after,  why  in  this  and  no  other  form :  he  re- 
ceived nd  advantage  or  difadvantage  from  thefe» 
no  benefit  or  harm ;  in  (hort,  nothing  that  could 
move  him  to  choofc  one  before  another.  Ex- 
cept, therefore,  we  attribute  to  God  an  aftivc 
power  of  decermining  himfelf  in  indifferent 
ipatters,  upon  every  particular  occafion,  and  of 
pleafing  himfelf  in  that  determination  according 
to  his  choice;  he  would  do  nothing  at  all,  he 
would  be  for  ever  indolent  in  regard  to  all  ex- 
ternal things,  and  the  world  could  not  poflibly 
have  been  made,  Cinct  no  teafbn  could  be  ima- 
gined, why  a  God  abfolutely  perfcd  in  himfelf, 
X  and  abfolutely  happy,  |hould  create  any  thing 
without  himfelf.  (NO 

VI.  Fourthly, 

NOTES, 

(N.)  To  this  it  is  objedcd,  that  the  tinderftanding  of  God 
contains  ideas  of  all  thinzs  poflTible,  by  means  whereof  aJi  things 
arc  eminently  in  him.  That  thcfe  ideas  reprefent  all  the  good 
and  evil,  the  peifeftions,  impcrfcAions,  order  and  diforder,  the 
aurrecments  and  difagreements  that  are  poffible,  and  his  fuper- 
abundant  goodne fs  makes  him  choofe,  the  mod  advantageous  t 
now  thefe  ideas  are  independent  of  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore 
theperftdion  or  imperfettion  that  they  reprc/eiitin  things  is  ante* 
cedent  to  any  ad  of  his  will»  at  leaft  in  $rdimi  natur\c^  though 
not  of  time ; ' ▼.  g.  Is  it  not  rather  from  the  nature  of  nnmbcrt 
than  the  will  of  God,  that  one  number  is  capable  of  receiving 
more  diriQons  fban  another  ?  And  can  any  think  that  the  pains 

tad 

•  i.e.  If 9  rtafon  d^trum  /rem  the  naiun  tf  the  tbhg  t$  he 
created.    See  the  t*uic  foUon^ing  jtotcif 


If  he  were  YL  Fourthlyj  If  we  fuppofe  thtt  there  was  t 
■noted  by  fcgfQn  aod  chat  God  was  moved  by  it  to  produce 
icfc  of  external 

tinngv  to 

create  the  NOTES. 

^  M  K  '"^  incoaYenieuclet  th^t  ^ittend  ienfitive  creatures,  efpccially  th^ 
would  DC  lyippingfg  or  mifery  of  intelligent  beiiurs,  are  indifferent  to  Gcdjt 
a  neceffary  ^^^  ^^^  -^  j^  pretended  that  the  hypothefif  of  God*f  wiW  being 
Agent.  f^  ^^^  ^  goodneft  in  the  creature  imift  infer  all  Aeie  ahfur* 
dities. 

%6ljy  It  is  nrffed  that  God  afts  for  an  end  s  that  it  ia  true»  be 
has  no  need  of  &e  creatures»  but  yet  hts  goodncili  i|Kl«ce4  him 
tp  cr^te  them,  and  therefore  there  was  areaibn  prior  to  bis  wi(l.t 
that  it  is  neither  by  accident^  nor  without  a  caufe,  that  be  pro- 
duced them,  nor  was  it  of  neceflity  j  but  he  was  induced  to  it  b)r 
inclination,  and  his  inclination  always  leads  hiR^ «to  the  baft*  Be 
was  not  indifferent  therefore  to  create  or  not  create  the  world»  and 
yet  creation  is  a  free  aft. 

Laftl  V,  tjhat  Qod  la  infinitely  wife,  good  and  pow^ul»  aod  «s 
bis  wifdom  (hewed  him  what  was  beft,  fo  his  goqdn^  obli£ed 
bim  to  choofe,  and  his  power  enabled  him  to  execute  his  will : 
and  in  as  much  as  infinite  .worlds  are  polfible,  aoKMieft  Hll-thefe 
ibis  wifdom  difcovered  to  him  which  was  beft»  and.nia  goodneft 
mud  oblige  him  to  will  it. 
Thefe  are  the  objeftions  that  feem  of  great^ft  force»  and  Ibave 

firen  them  all  the  advantage  with  which  I  find  them  profKdaL 
n  anfwer  to  them  I  obfervc. 
That  their  whole  ftrcngth  depends  on  this,  that  God*a  under- 
flanding  reprefents  to  him,  among  infinite  ways  in  which  things 
may  be  done,  which  is  the  beft,  and  his  gocdnefs  obliges  him  |o 
what  is  (o.  Now  if  this  reafdning  hold»,  and  amongft  infinite 
IcUemcs  there  is  only  one  beft,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  puflible  to 
mi'oid  making  God  a  neceflaiy  Agent.  For  in  a  chain  of  cauies, 
where  every  Jink  is  ncccffarily  and  infallibly  con  nefled,  the  whole 
mud  likewife  ))e  necefTary.  .  If  then  there  be  but  one  beft  in  na- 
ture, and  if  God  neceflfarily  and  infallibly  knows  that  beft»  and 
bis  goodnefs  obliges  him  necefHiriiy  to  clioofe  it»  I  think  the^cafe 
is  plain,  all  his  anions'  aie  linked  and  tyed  together  by  a  fatal 
and  infallible  neceflity. 

Againft  this,  therefore,  I  lay  down  the  following  pofitions» 
id,  That  there  is  no  creature,  or  fyltem  of  creatures,  fo  good» 
but  that  a  better  is  poffible,  and  conleouently  there  is  none  abfo- 
lutely  beft.  There  is  indeed  a  beft  ot  beings,  vie.  God  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  beft  of  creatures.  To  prove  this,  we  need  only 
conlider  that  there  is  an  infinite  diftance  between  God  and  his 
citaiurc^,  and  how  peifett  foever  we  conceive  any  creature  or 
fyfton  ot  creatures,  yet  the  diftance  between  that  and  God  is  not 
Icilcntd,  but  ftill  continues  infinite  ;  and  therefore  except  we  can 
imagine  a  laft  in  infinity,  tiicit-  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  ftop. 
Hence  It  foUow*,  that  rh;  nature  ot  Ciod  and  his  omnipotence  ♦» 

luch. 
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external  chings,*  it  is  manifeft»  that  according  to 
this  all  things  will  proceed  from  him  neceifariljr. 

For 

NOTES. 

/uch»  that  whatever  number  of  creattirds  he  has  made  he  may  ftill 
make  more  j  and  howfoever  eood  or  perfef^,  he  may  dill  make 
others  better  and  more  perfe^.  And  fince  in  this  cafe  whatever 
he  was  pleafed  to  create  was  ftill  infinitely  fhort  in  goodnefs  and 
perfe^ioQ  of  what  he  could  create,  it  is  plain  his  undcrftandiag 
could  put  no  limits  to  his  power,  nor  dircS:  him  virhether  be 
fhoiild  create  this  Qfftem  or  anotlier»  whatever  he  chofe  being  in- 
finitely ftiort  of  what  he  might  have  done  i  he  could  never  havo 
pleafed  himfelf  in  this  method,  or  determined  what  world  he 
ihould  have  made,  and  confec^uently  there  could  never  have  been 
any  werid  at  all.  For  if  only  the  beft  determined  hinn,  and  there 
be  no  beft,  at  appears  |  then  it  is  impoiHble  he  Ihould  ever  be 
determined. 

This  was  in  tUt^  the  argument  mside  ufe  of  in  the  book  *  to 
prove  that  there  was  properly  free-will  in  God,  that  is  a  power 
to  pleafe  himfelf  by  cboofinjg;  one  thing  before  another,  wheie  the 
things  were  perfee6lly  indifferent  to  him.  According  to  which 
principle,  if  it  be  allowed,  though  ther^  be  no  beft  in  nature  ante* 
cedent  to  the  will  of  God,  yet  by  chooGng  one  thing  before  an- 
other he  will  make  that  the  belt  to  him,  becaufe  his  own  choice 
will  pleafe  him  beft. 

But  here  I  rouft  obftrve,  that  moft  of  this  difpute,  and  (ho 
embarraflment  of  men*s  underftandings  about  jt,  fcems  to  pro- 
ceed from  their  taking  thefe  words,  good,  better  and  hejf  for  ahlb- 
lute  qualitiet  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  ^  whereas  in  truth 
they  are  only  relations  arifing  from  certain  appetites.  They  have 
indeed  i  foundation,  as  ail  relations  have,  in  fomeihing  abiolute, 
and  denote  the  thing  in  which  they  are  founded ;  but  yet  they 
*  themfelves  imply  nothing  more  than  a  relation  of  congruity  be- 
tween fome  aMietite  ind  its  objects  j  as  appears  from  hence,  that 
the  fame  object  when  applied  to  an  appetite  to  which  it  has  a  coa- 
gniity  is  good»  and  i/us  *ver/af  bad.  The  earth  and  air  to  ter- 
reftrial  animals  are  good  elements,  and  nccelTary  to  their  preier- 
vation  }  the  water  is  bad,  which  yet  affords  the  beft  recept;|cle  for 
f^fhes.  The  nature  of  the  earth,  air  and  water  continue  the 
fame  $  and  (hall  God  be  faid  to  have  made  fometbing  ill,  when 
he  made  the  water  pernicious  to  men,  the  air  to  fiihes  i  And  thio 
alio  fhowf  the  natural  and  unavoidtble  neceflity  of  evil  in  the 
world  {  becaufe  all  creatures  being  imperfe^  and  limited,  the^ 
muft  likewife  have  limited  and  different  appetites,  and  confe- 
auently  proper  and  peculiar  objects  fuited  to  their  feveral  appe- 
tites :  wnen  therefore  the  object  proper  to  one  appetite  happens  to 
be  applied  to  the  contrary,  it  is  impofllble  but  it  ftiould  be  incon- 
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For  he  that  is  determined  ab  enirM  to  do  any 
things  aAs  by  neceflity  i  he  is  paflive^  ^nd  mdk 

neceflarily 

NOTES. 

gruous  to  it«  that  is»  evil.    Nor  it  it  poflibld  in  »  worM»  whayi 
Si  tbinp  are  and  muft  neceflTarily  be  in  a  tontinual  floz»  and 
every  animal  changing  itt  (ittiation,  at  it  is  in  the  material  world, 
Init  inch  mifapplication  bf  object  to  appetites  fhould  happen ) 
and  therefore  evils  are  neceilai^r  in  it ;  and  either  God  niut  haw 
made  no  fuch  worfdy  or  permitted  fome  fuch  evils  in  it*    There 
it  BO  way  of  conceiving  now  the  prefeAt  woi^ld  could  have  beta 
bettered»  but  either  by  making  teore  creatiirct,  or  idly,  more 
Tariety»  or  jdly,  giving  the  creattfrtt  that  are  madt  tnore  iuA 
ftronger  appetites  s  for  the  good  and  fatitfa^on  of  a  cfeat^re  it 
always  proportionable  to  the  ftrength  of  the  appetite,  with  which 
it  enjoyt  itt  obie^.    But  it  plainly  appeiart  thsU  ift  any  df  thefe 
three  wayt  as  tbov  may  be  more  good,  fd  there  wiH  be  more  evil 
in  the  world :   for  creatures  being  multiplied»  the  neceffity  of 
claihing  of  appetites»  and  the  haaard  of  milapplicatioa  of  obie^s 
will  be  the  greater  \  and  the  mater  varTetry  ftil)  the  greatar  aan^ 
ger  and  difficulty  to  afoid  difagreeable  ob)e£kt»  and  the  harder  al^ 
ways  to  £nd  agreeablt  t  at  the  greater  the  croud,  the  harder  It  ii 
to  meet  one^t  friends  x   and  laftiy,  the  increafiag  the  ap^tes 
could  no  ways  contribute  to  the  Aire  difcovery  of  proper  ob|cds  | 
the  difappointment  would  be  the  more  intolerable,  the  more  vigo- 
lons  we  conceive  the  appetite ;  and  the  greater  number  of  appe* 
tiles,  the  more  jiable  would  thry  be  to  continual  difappointment. 
But  to  leturn.  As  there  is  no  beft  in  nature»  or  in  the  divine  in- 
tellect antecedent  to  the  divine  will,  which  can  be  fuppoied  tode** 
termme  that  wiil  to  create  one  world  leather  than  another :  lb  ia 
the  feccnd  place,  there  is  no  world  To  good,  but  infinite  worlds 
may  be  conceived  poflible  in  all  rcfpe^s  as  good  as  it.    Good 
then  being  relative  to  appetite,  that  it  to  be  reckoned  the  bett 
creature  by  us,  which  has  the  Itrongcft  appetites  and  the  fureft 
nieans  of  Satisfying  them.    And  though  the  fubftance  in  creatures 
.  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  their  perfeAion,  yet 
we  have  no  way  of  meafuring  the  perfeftion  of  the  feveral  fub- 
itances  but  by  their  qualities,  that  is  by  their  appetites»  whereby 
they  become  fenfible  of  good  and  evil,  and  by  their  powers» 
whereby  they  are  able  to  procure  thofe  objeils  whence  they  reCeivtf 
that  fcnTe  ot  things  which  makes  them  happy. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  whatever  fyftem  we  fuppofe  in  nature^ 
God  might  have  made  another  equal  to  it,  his  infinite  wifdom  and 
power  being  able  to  make  other  creatures  equal  in  every  refpeA  to 
any  we  know,  and  to  ^ive  them  equal  or  (tronger  appetiteS|  and 
as  certain  or  more  certain  ways  of  I'atisfving  them.  We  lee  in 
many  cafes  that  very  different  means  will  anfwer  the  fame  end« 
For  example,  a  ceitain  number  of  regular  pyramids  will  fill  a 
ipace,  and  yet  irregular  ones  will  do  it  as  well,  if  what  we  takt 
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ncccflarily  both  do  and  fuflfcr,  not  what  hehim*- 
fclf,  but  what  the  determining  caufe  has  cffcfted 

ia 

NOTES. 

from  the  one  be  added  to  another;  and  the  fame  tMng  may  bt 
done  by  bodies  of  the  moft  irregular  and  different  fi^ruret  in  the 
fame  manner  :  and  therefore  we  may  yery  weU  concciye  that  the 
anfwerinr  of  appetitet»  which  is  all  the  natural  good  that  ia  ia 
tffe  world»  may  as  well  be  obtained  tn  asother  fy&m  as  an  this,  if 
we  do  but  CuppoCe  that  where  their  appetites  are  changed,  the  ob* 
jefls  are  alfo  Aiited  to  them,  and  an  equal  agreeablenefs'  among 
cheparts  of  the  whole  introduced ;  and  in  aa  tnfinite  «u/uber  <» 
pofllble  worlds  I  do  not  fee  whv  this  may  not  be  done  in  in£iuti 
wavs  by  infinite  power  and  wiidoin. 

If  then  it  be  acknowledged  that  there  might  have  been  infinite 
other  worlds»  or  even  but  one,  equal  to  this  in  all  refpe^ls  as  t» 
goodnefs»  there  could  be  no  obligation  in  nature  on  God  to  ere* 
ate  one  rather  than  the  other,  and  therefore  m>tfaing  could  makt 
one  more  agreeable  to  him,  ritat  is,  better,  than  another  but  hi% 
choice.  We  muft  either  own  that  thei-e  could  be  no  fuch  world 
at  all,  or  that  God  muft  for  ever  deliberate  which  of  the  poiiible 
worlds  he  (hould  chooi'e  j  oi  eife  his  determination  muft  proceed 
from  his  own  arbitrary  choice,  and  he  muft  be  allowed  the  liberty 
to  pleafe  himffelf  by  choofing. 

fn  fhort,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  men  who  propofe  lucls  fchemist 
would  drive  all  liberty  out  of  the  world,  and  pin  down  God  ta 
all  his  actions  to  a  fatal  neceffity.  Thejr  allow  no  catiTe  but  what 
h  nccefTirily  either  agent  or  patient,  which  if  it  be  to  allow  m 
God,  it  is  iiich  an  one  at  is  a  mere  nuKhine^  and  can  neither  help 
bimfelf  nor  his  adorers.  It  is  plain  if  this  were  to,  there  could 
be  no  Aich  thing  as  moral  goo^t  or  evil  m  the  world,  the  rtrf 
«(Fence  and  idea  of  it  is  lo((,  and  we  IKodd  be  no  more  obliged  to 
a  God  that  a£^s  neceflfarily  for  the  good-  we  receive  from  him» 
than  we  are  to  the  fun  for  tne  benefit  of  its  light  and  heat» 

I  know  it  is  urged  that  where  there  is  nt  external  motive  to  de* 
tetinine  the  will,  there  only  tboMCf  muft  do  it,  which  is  to  admit 
an  effe6l  without  a  caufe.  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  a 
free  aeent  to  be  the  caufe  of  its  own  a5(ion$,  without  being  irn* 
pellc4  by  any  thing  without  iifelf .  The  choofing  a  thing  give* 
It  the  goodnefs  to  this  being,  and  it  choofes  a  thing,  not  becauA 
it  was  antecedently  an  obict't  apt  to  oleafe  it,  but  becaufe  it  ia* 
tends  to  make  it  fo.  When  it  is  oDJe^led  that  fuch  an  ageot 
choofes  without  reafon  j  I  anfwer,  itfelf  is  the  reafi>n  to  itfelf  of 
its  ading;  ihat  is,  it  a6ts  to  exercife  its  Acuities,  theexercife  of 
which  caufet  the  fenfe  of  pleafure ;  and  where  there  are  feveral 
ways  of  exerciHog  its  faculties  and  all  indifferent,  to  (how  the  do* 
minion  over  its  own  aflions,  that  is  its  liberty,  it  takes  the  wa^ 
it  choofes  i  nor  is  it  real'anable  to  expe^  it  (hould  lie  idle  till  it 
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nf  him:  but  this  goodnefs  (whkrh  is  fuppofed 
to  be  in  thinos  antecedent  to  the  divine  dec- 
lion,  and  to  determine  it)  is  fomewhat  externali 
with  regard  to  the  will  of  God  \  if  therefore  that 
be  the  caufe  which  determines  the  cicftion,  ic 
follows  that  the  a6t  of  eleAion  and  every  thing 
that  depends  upon  it  is  neceffary. 
But  if         VIL  But  if  things  be  good  and  agreeable  to 
things  arc  God  fof  this  Only  reafon  becaufe  he  has  chofen  to 
*JJJ^he   i^akc  them  fo,  he  himfelf  will  be  at  liberty,  his 
haf  chofen  whole  work  will  be  free.    The  world  will  be 
thcm^^his^^^^  not  of  neceflity,  but  choice  j  nor  will  it  be 
whole      impoflible  to  be  effeded,  though  it  be  in  itfelf 
work  will  unprofitable  to  the  deity;  for  he  will  have  a  com- 
^^'    placency  in  his  own  choice.     And  from  hence  it 
fufiiciently  appears  of  how  great  importance  it 

is, 

NOTES, 
linci  a  reafon  why  it  (hould  a6l  one  way  rather  than  another,  when 
in  truth  there  is  no  fuch  reafon,  the  objects  being  to  the  agent  ab- 
folutely  indifferent ;  and  therefore  amongft  infinite  poffible  worlds, 
there  was  no  reafon  poiTible  or  imaginable  to  deieimine  God  ta 
make  this  rather  than  any  other,  belide  his  own  will. 

li  it  be  aiked,  is  tiieie  then  nothing  good  or  evil  is  refpe£l  of 
God  \  I  anfwer  there  is,  o/iz.  the  a^ls  of  his  own  will  \  thty 
pleafe  him,  and  whillt  that  will  continues,  every  thing  which 
crofles  it,  or  tends  that  way,  is  evil  or  difpleating  to  him.  Thus 
it  is  his  will  that  we  ihould  have  freedom  of  choice  in  many 
things  \  and  he  has  fet  certain  limits  to  our  choice  to  prevent  our 
hurting  ourfelves  or  others  by  chooGng  amifs.  Therefore  it 
would  be  contrary  to  our  nature  to  take  away  the  ufe  ot  free-will 
from  us  \  and  fince  it  is  his  will  to  give  us  fuch  a  nature,  it  is 
likewife  his  will  to  continue  the  ufe  of  our  freedom  :  it  would 
likewife  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  for  us  to  ufe  our  freedom 
to  mifchieye  ourfelves  or  others,  and  therefore  we  conceive  that 
every  one  who  thus  mifufes  his  freedom  incius  the  dilpieaiuie  of 
God. 

But  then   it  is  plain  that  in  all  a6bs  which  we  conceive  to  be 

£  leafing  or  difpleafing  to  the  Deity,  we  derive  the  reafon  of  their 
sing  \Q  from  the  confideration  of  their  agreeablenels  or  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  will :  and  we  derive  the  knowledge  of  that  wijl  from 
nothing  but  the  manifeltation  God  has  made  of  it,  either  by  the 
nature  that  he  has  been  pleafed  to  give  the  creatures,  or  elfe  by  rc- 
yelation.  So  that  afcei  all,  we  have  no  meafure  of  good  or  evil, 
but  the  will  of  God. 


in 
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is,  that  all  the  goodnefs  of  the  creatures  llibUlct 
depend  on  the  divine  election,  and  not  that 
upon  the  goodhefs  of  them  ;  forfo  wc  may  con- 
ceive fate  to  be  taken  away  and  liberty  efta- 
blifhcd, 

VIIL  Fifthly,  If  he  expeftcd  nt  advantagCfExtemar 
you  will  fay,  from  the  objefts  of  his  choice^  things  art 
why  (hould  he  choofe  them  ?  Is  it  not  more  fci^^^'^'j,. 
probable  that  he  Iho'itld  do  nothing  at  all,  than  foimliy  ' 
bufy  himfelf  in  things  that  arc  like  to  be  of  no  |"^'^«J«'>^ 
benefit  ?  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  bm  he  has 
him  to  will  things  than  riot  to  Will  them  j  ind » compia^ 
hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  when  he  wills  them^  ^j"^J, "" 
they  exlft  J  when  hejetfafts  that  will^  they  drop 
into  nothing.  Which  realbn,  as  it  fbppdfes  an 
indifference  of  things  ill  refpeft  of  Godj  fo  it 
aflcrts  his  liberty  to  produce  ot  not  produce 
them,  and  proves  that  that  will  be  agreeable  to 
him  which  he  fllall  choofe.  But  we  have  abet- 
ter yet  at  hand,  viz.  that  God  chofc  to  create 
external  things  that  there  might  be  fomething 
for  him  to  delight  in  without  hinrtfclf.  For 
every  one  receives  fatisfaftion  from  the  ex- 
crcife  of  his  powers  and  faculties.  ($2.)  Now 
X  God 

(51.)  Tfaii  reafon  it  very  con fi (lent  with  what  otir  attthor  had 
delivered  in  €.1.^3.  par.  9»  19.  where  he  alTcited  that  the  end 
and  intent  of  God  in  creating  the  worlds  was  to  exercifc  his  fe« 
tcrti  attributes,  or  (which  is  the  lame  thing)  to  communicate  ■ 
his  perfe6lions  to  fome  oth«t'  beings  :  which  cxercife  or  commu" 
nication  could  proceed  from  no  other  canfe  bcfide  bis  own  fred 
choice  ;  find  therefore  he  muft  be  abfolutely  and  phyficailv  indif- 
ferent to  it,  in  the  fame  refpeft  as  man  was  (hewn  to  be  indifferent 
tbwards  any  a£lion  *  only  with  this  difpariiy,  that  man,  as  a  weak 
imperfect  agent,  m-iy  eafily  be  imagined  to  will  abfurdities  or 
contndi^ions  ;  but  <^od  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  will  or  a6l  either 
iticonfiftcntly  with  hit»  nature  and  perfections,  or  with  any  for« 

tttf 
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Gdd  ii  inVefted  with  infinite  power>  which  he  can 
cxcrcife  inhumtrMt  ways  s  not  all  at  once  in- 
deed, 

T^  o  T  E  s. 

iUte  volitibli  (ts  «or  ai^thor  obfervet  in  the  isth  and  followtn; 
paragraphi)  «nd  confeqticndy  cannot  be  (aid  to  be  indifferent  to 
fbch  thing!  Tas  fome  have  mifunderftood  our  author)  any  «ore 
than  he  is  in«ii!vrent  towafdi  beinj^  what  he  ix.  LHkmtK  ol»* 
jc&t  f  that  it  could  not  be  in  any  fenft  indiftrent  to  God  wbe* 
ther  he  created  exteroat  things  or  not,  fince  his  Goodnefs  was  the 
caufe  (according  to  our  author  himfelf  in  the  «lace  above  cited} 
which  determined  him  to  the  creation.  But  what  do  we  mean  br 
bis  goodne/s  here  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  an  intent  to  exerciw 
/  Iiis  attributes,  or  an  inclination  to  cornmunicate  hrs  happinefs  or 
perfeftion  ?  And  is  not  this'the  very  determination  or  eleAipn  we 
are  fpeaking  of?  To  fay  then  that  God  is  determined  by  hit 
goodnefs,  is  faying  that  he  determines  himfelf^  that  he  does  a 
thing  becauie  lie  is  incliittd  to  do  it  ^  it  is  afCgniag  his  ^i!I  and 
inslination  for  a  caufe  of  his  action  f  which  is  no  more  than  we 
contend  for*  Whereas  they  that  would  oppofe  us  ihoold  affign  a 
€'Mufe  for  that  will  or  inclination  itfelf^  and  (hew  a  Mmturai  aecef- 
fity  for  the  operation  of  the  divine  attributes  (for  a  wi§rml  oile  il 
nothing  to  the  preient  queftion)  a  ftrift  phvfical  cenne^oa  be* 
tween  the  exiftence  of  certain  natural  perfeaions  in  the  Deity  and 
their  exercife  on  outward  obje^s*  But  if  God  had  no  other 
reafon  for  the  creation  of  any  thing  belide  his  own  goodnefs»  be 
was  perfeflly  free  and  naturally  indifferent,  to  create  or  not  cre- 
ate that  thing  i  and  if  he  willed,  or  was  inclined  to  exert  his 
perfe^lions  tbus  freely,  he  muft  be  as  free  and  indifferent  ftill  in 
the  actual  exercife  of  them.  Nor  will  it  from  hence  follow  (as 
Leibnitz,  ohje6\&)  that  there  is  fuch  an  abfolute  indiHerence  in 
the  Deity  as  muft  make  him  regardlefs  whether  the  world  were 
well  or  ill  made  ;  mankind  happy  or  miferable,  &€•  For  if  the 
communication  of  happinefs  be  the  fole  end  of  his  a6ling,  when- 
ever he  does  act  he  muli  propofe  that  end,  and  the  exercife  of  hit 
fevfi-al  attrtbiites  will  lead  dire£lly  to  it.  Knowledge^  power  and 
freedom  are  ferfe&ions^  i.  /.  the'  foundation  of  bafpimfs  to  the 
being  pofrcHcd  of  thtni  \  and  therefore  when  communicated  to 
other  beings  they  mult  produce  that  happinefs,  which  is  founded 
in  and  naturally  refults  from  them  :  lo  fuppofe  the  contrary,  it 
the  fame  abl'urdity  as  to  fuppofe  that  knowledge  may  produce  ig- 
norance, power  weaknefs,  or  freedom  necefTity. — ^The  communis 
cation  of  thefe  attributes  then,  or  the  exercife  of  thefe  perfeAioat 
united,  will  conflitute  a  wife,  good  and  holy  providence  purfuiug 
a  good  end  by  fit  and  proper  means.  All  which  is  included  (at 
our  author  fays)  in  the  \tvy  firft  aSi  of  the  deity,  or  rather  in  hit 
will  to  a^  at  all  j  and  to  fuppofe  him  to  will  or  ^Si  in  any  refpeA 
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deed,  (for  all  arc  hot  confiftent  with  cich  other) 
but  fu(fh  as  arc  confident  are  for  the  moft  part 

indifiercnr, 

NOTES. 

contrary  to  thil^  is  Aippofing  him  to  will  and  «^  t^iKfi  V\i  tMtk 
tiature,  and  in  contradiction  to  himfelf ;  or,  which  it  (he  fame» 
imagiiiine  an  eirtf£l  to  be  c^uite  different  froniy  or  Contrary  to  it^ 
cnufe.  The  morol  perfe^ions  of  the  deity  are  therefoie  immedi* 
ate  confequences,  or  rather  the  genuine  exerCife,  of  hit  natural 
onet.  And  thut>>  I  thinks  it  may  bt  ihewn  how  all  the  aAiont 
of  the  deity  muft  certainly  b«  good»  wift,  ^r.  wiUiout  recurring 
to  any  fuch  fitneffis.^  or  reiaiiiut  of  thingt  at  are  by  ibnie  unac* 
countably  fuppoled  io\t  anficidint  and  abfolufely  mcifarj  to  tht 
determination  of  the  Will  of  God  himftif. 

But  do  not  we,  When  we  fpeak  of  God't  ihoofin|;  fit  ind  pro^ 
per  meanty  evidently  fuppofe  that  fome  thingt  are  in  theinfeiTei 
^od  and  eligible»  and  vice  nii^fa^  cVen  before  any  detetminatioA 
of  the  deity  about  them  ?  where  it  the  room  for  wifdom  and  pre- 
ference in  God,  if  all  things  be  alike  and  indifferent  to  him  ?  t 
anl'wer»  flrfti  if  by  thingt  being  in  thchifelvei  evil»  tSc.  be  only 
hieaot»  that  fome  particular  ways  of  a^ing  may  bt  conccivedf 
which  would»  if  the  deity  coiild  oe  fuppofed  to  Will  them»  be  ne<* 
ceiTarily  and  elTentially  oppofitci  and  have  a  tendency  dlreftly  con- 
trary to  his  prefent  method  of  afiidg }  we  grant  that  fome  fuch 
things  may  be  imagined  2  bdt  then  it  will  be  an  abfurd  and  im«  ^ 

polible  fuopoiition  that  God  (hduld  ever  will  thtm»  ai  he  has  al- 
ready willed  the  eonthiry  }  and  therefore»  in  ttgard  to  him»  they 
mult  ftill  be  only  imaginary.  Nay»  they  would  be  fo  far  from 
being  independent  of»  4>r  antecedent  to  the  will  of  God  in  any  fenfe^ 
that  the  very  effence  and  idea  of  tfatm  would  proceed  eniireljr  from^  • 
and  pre -fuppofe  its  determination  \  fince  we  can  only  conceive  any 
jeUtions  or  tonfecjiiences  of  things  to  bd  good  or  evil,  fo  fai'  ai 
they  are  confiftent  with»  or  contniry  to  the  prffeht  fyftem  pre- 
eftabliihed  by  the  will  of  God.  I  anlwer  in  the  ftcond  place»  that 
the  primary  intent  of  the  Creator  being»  at  wat  ihewn  above»  to 
commnnicate  hit  ptrfe^kions  to  various  creatures  ^to  which  com-* 
munication  he  was  neverthelefn  abfolutely  free  and  indifferent,  and 
.therefore  could  be  determined  to  it  by  no  etxternal  caufe)  while 
that  intent  continues»  the  neccffary  conf^tience  of  it  ii»  that  crea- 
tures be  fo  made  and  conftitiited  at  to  attain  thatendj  and  endow- 
ed with  fuch  powen  as  will  make  them  refemble  him»  fts  much  a< 
poifible»  in  their  feveral  ftatet  af)d  orders.  All  this  is  only  pro* 
lecuting  the  fame  volition»  or  continuing  to  Communicate  bmjtffi 
and  what  we  mean  by  choofing/f  end  proptr  mions  for  this»  it 
only,  that  he  is  not  a  blind  and  unintelligent  agent»  but  conlcU 
out  of  his  own  nature  and  operations»  and  therefore  able  to  aS 
In  a  ctrmj^/ehied  deiirminate  tnanner.  Now  fuch  determinate 
action  mud  produce  a  regular  fyftem»  the  feveral  parts  whereof 
^iil  be  related  to  and  eohlic^d  with  each  other»  aod  by  a  mutual 

y^    2  dependency 
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indifferent,  nor  is  there  any  reafon  why  he  (hould 
prcfef  one  before  another,!  >t  muft  therefore  be 


his 


N  O  T  E  ^. 


iTependency  rencSered  fubfervient  to  the  good'  and  perf«£lion  of  tto 
whole.    Though  this  whole  fyftem  might  at  firft  oerhapt  be  in- 


different to  the  a^ent  in  regard  to  feveral  other  ivftemt  eqoallf 
poflible^  and  which  might  have  been  made  equally  perfeft  in  \Vk 
(lead.*  It  it  not  then  as  Leibnitz  argues  f  the  natural  and  necef- 
fary  goodnefs  of  fome  particular  thinga  reprifented  bf  the  dMa 
iiios  which  determines  God  to  prefer  them  to  all  others,  if  un* 
derftood  of  his^f^  ad  of  producing  them  ;  but  it  is  hit  own  free 
choice,  which  among  manjr  equal  poffibilities,  makei  Ibme  things 
4i3uaUj  good,  and  determines  them  into  eibftence.  When  tbm 
are  once  luppoled  to  exift,  every  thing  or  a^on  bccomet  p^i 
which  tends  to  their  happinefs  and  preierration.  Hence  alio  ia 
refpefk  to  »/,  certain  confequences  and  relations  arilb,  which,  by 
the  very  frame  of  our  nature  and  conftitution,  we  are  direded  to 
approve,  and  oblip^ed  to  purfue,  if  we  expert  to  be  bappy.  And 
thus  all  moral  obligation  is  ultimately  referred  to  ^tnmUrf  Godf  ^ 
which  feems  to  be  the  only  fure  and  adequate  foundation  of  it»  ' 
and  from  which  I  think  it  may  be  deduced  with  much  more  dear» 
nefs  and  coniSft^cy  than  from  th^t  fyfotbeticaf  mc^fit/  of  the 
relations  of  things,  which  evidently  pre-fuppofes,  as  waa  obicr* 
ved  before,  and  ft  itfeif  only  founded  on  the  will  of  God.^ 

Give  me  leave  to  add  here,  that  their  argument  feems  to  be  of 
Tcry  little  force  again  ft  our  author,  who  urge,  that  if  all  good 
land  evil  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  luill  of  God,  then  it  would 
not  be  impoiTible  for  God  to  will  that  vice  be  virtue,  that  two  and 
two  make  five,  &r.  For  allowing  that  God  at  firft  made  all 
things,  what  they  are,  and  fHll  continues  to  them  the  fame  ez- 
iftence,  (though  perhaps  no  reafon  a  priori  can  be  ailigned  why 
he  made  them  at  all,  or  in  this  rather  than  fome  other  manner} 
vice  muft  be  vice,  fsfc.  that  is,  while  things  are  as  they  are,  the 
fame  confequences  and  relations  will  refiiit  from  them  j  and  to 
fuppofe  the  contrary,  is  to  fuppofe  that  things  may  be  difierent^ 
or  have  different  confequences,  while  they  continue  the  fame ;  or 
that  they  may  be  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  not  at  the  fame 
time.  Thus  all  the  prefcnt  relations  ai-e  evidently  /ubfequent  to 
the  prrfent  order  of  nature,  and  muft  continue  with  it;,  and  this 
coniequential  nccelTity  is  all  thejitne/s  that  I  know  of» 

Tt 

•  See  note  S^  f  Remarquett  p.  447. 

X  See  the  preliminary  dijfertatio^,  and  K.  i.  ar  Pufendorf,  of 
fbe  lanv  of  nature  and  nations ^  B.  i.  C,  i.  §  4.  Uot:  7.  tmd  B.  a^ 

C.    3.  §   20. 

f  Inftances  of  this  indifference  may  be  feen  J9  iur  author* s  ngtt^ 
B,  and  the  %th  precedent  paragraph^ 
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his  own  choice  which  makes  one  more  agreeable 
iban  another  j  nor  is  it  othcrwife  conceivable 

how 


NOTES. 

To  ftile  this  Hermai  and  immutable  can  therefore  only  mean 
<hus  much,  *uiz.  fuppoTe  things  to  be  at  any  time  what  they- now 
are,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  very  fame  confequences  would  flow 
from  thrm  whioh  we  now  find.  Suppofe  a  let  of  bemgs  conlU« 
tuted  like  ourfeUes»  and  framed  with  the  like  capacities  for  hap- 
pinefs,  and  the  lame  relatire  duties  mult  be  incumbent  oi  them  in 
order  to«ttain  that  happinefs.  If  they  be  imperfefl,  dependent 
creatures^  and  perpetually  standing  in  need  of  each  others  aflif* 
tance  j  if  alfo  they  have  fuch  palEons,  and  inclinations  at  tend  to 
unite  them  to  each  other,  and  oblige  them  to  z6t  in  concert :  If 
they  be  thua  framed,  I  fay,  they  will  of  confequence  be  thus  re« 
Jated,  and  (ubjefl  to  all  the  moral  obligations  which  oi;)?  now  are* 
But  ftill  this  neceffity  is  only  hypothetical^  and  like  the  neceflity 
of  any  certain  confequence  rei'ulting  from  certain  ^remilTes ; 
which  premiiTes  being  altered,  a  diffcrentt  or  a  contrary  une  will 
be  equally  neceAary.  Thus  in  the  former  inftance,  if  any  ratio» 
nal  creatures  be  conftituted  focial  beii\gs,  they  will  indeed  be 
obliged  t'j  a£l  at  fuch  ^  but  let  tome  he  made  independent  of 
«ach  other,  and  unfociable  i  endowed  with,  or  fo  made  at  ne« 
ceifarily  to  aeq^irg^  paiion«  aaa  inclinatioot  oppofite  to  the  for- 
mer J  and  their  duties  will  be  the  reverfc.  The  great  virtue  of 
feifijbnefs  will  then  occupy  the  place  of  univerfal  benei/oUncf, 
and  that  method  of  life  produce  the  greateft  fum  of  happinefs  to 
each  individual,  and  confeqnently  be  the  moft  eligible  to  every 
one,  which  hat  bow  the  dirci\  contrary  effe6l.  If  fuch  a  fuppo* 
fition  be  conceivable»  it  it  fufficient  to  mew  thatthefe  relations  afo 
n«t  abftiutelj  meajfarj  in  tbemftlves^  but  only  conditionally  and 
confequentially  to  the  prefpiitoider  of  the  creation  { 

Upon  a  fanner  enquiry'into  the  do^lrine  oi abfra^  fitneffa  and 
itfrmal  reafims  of  things,  1  find  a  great  manv  perfons  very  much 
perplexed  about  them,  who  cannot  apprehend  but  that  they  muft 
neceifanly  determine  the  deny  in  all  cafes,  %s  well  at  abfolutely 
oblige  mankind,  nay  are  the  only  ground  of  mcral  obligation.  I 
ihalltherefore  endeavour  to  explain  nftyfelf  more  fully  on  thit  fub* 
jc6^,  which  appears  to  me  in  the  following  light. 

Prom  all  ettruity  Gud  haii  in  hit  mind  the  ideas  of  all  things, 
which  could  poflfibly  exilt  either  feparately  or  together.  He  faw 
that  Icveral  I'yltems  of  beings  might  be  created,  the  refult  of 
which  would  be  feveral  kindi  and  degrees  of  happinef*  or  miier/ 
to  thele  beings  (though  it  it  impoffible  to  fuppoii  «»iy  alxfolutely 

higbcft 

X  See  "Pufendorf,  B.  i.  C.  i.  S»  i.  and  the  Note  a.  p.  lo.  or  B. 

t.  C.  3.  S'  4>  ^*  ^^^  ^^c  "^^^^^  ^  ^'     ^^^  ^\i^feltQlC%  preface  to 
his  L.  A/0//r's  kAurCi  p.  iS.  and  p.  34.— 51*  ^^* 
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how  a  thing  that  is  in  itfclf  indiflfercnt  fo  the 
plcftor,  fhould  proyc  more  pleafing  than  any 

fhingclfe. 

JX.  NeithcF 

NOTES. 

higheft  degree,  fipce  that  would  be  a  liipjutipn  of  infinite  pf»fiier.) 
As  thefe  vnrioat  pbflible  fyftemt  were  at  pnce  pix'fent  to  bit  vieWf 
be  faw  the  feveraf  relations^  which  the  beings  in  tbem  would  hiye 
to  each  other,  or  to  themfelves  in  di^fept  drcvi|)ftagcet,  fuppofinj^ 
them  to  be  formed  in  any  given  manner  ^  jie  luiew  alfo  kow  to  Aut 
the  condition  of  thefe  beingf  to  their  relations^  io  as  to  produce  a 
ctrtain  fum  of  bappinefs  or  mifery  from  the  compofitipn.  If  wa 
enquire  vvhether  of  thefe  two  kindf  of  creatuie»  he  Qiall  ckoofe,- 
we  caif  find  no  natural  neteQity  to  detennine  htm»  fince  be  is  ab«i 
iblutely  independent  and  completely  happy  in  himfe|f  without 
any  creation  at  all  ^  nor  can  his  happinefi^  be  increafed  oriropaire4 
by  the  bapBineft  or  miieij  of  his  creatures.  We  muft  therefore 
have  recouf(le  to  his  own  free  pleafure,  directed  by  l^^if  o^i:  attri^ 
butes,  for  thp  only  capfe»  ground,  or  reafon  of  his  works»  If  be 
be  a  benevolent  bein^,  ai^d  have  jperfe^k  knowledge  auid  power,  b<| 
will  frame  the  world  in  fdch  a  manner,  and  fo  fqit  a^enr  circui^ 
ftance  to  eac|)  condition  at  to  produce  oniyerial  ^oqd|  if  fful^rQ* 
lent,  the  contrary. 

But  ^ifom  a  view  of  the  prefent  fyftem  we  find  that  l|apptifefS| 
beauty,  ordev,  aj-e  prepollent}  and  that  no  good  b>a  been  oaMt". 
ted,  which  could  have  been  beftowed  confiilently  with  the  happi* 
sefs  of  the  whole.  Hence  we  eather  that  lie  muft  be  al^folutclj^ 
good,  or  that  he  will  a£l  upon  tuch  feafons,  ar.ci  produce  beings 
which  haye  fuch  relations  to  each  oitber,  that  the  refult  of  all  (hall 
be  happinels  in  ^he  main.  Thefe  reafons  and  r^latioat  we  ca){ 
goody  which  have  this  beneficial  tendency  to  the  whole  fyftem : . 
and  what  we  nnean  hj^  his  being  determined  by  them,  is  that  his 
gobdnefs  ajways  inclines  him  to  promote  the  bappinefs  of  bis 
creatures,  ancf  his  knowledge  reprefents  to  him  the  moft  prppcr 
means' of  e^6\ing  it.  UHij  he  is  good,  or  inclined  to  a£l  in  ibis 
manner,  wc  know  not,  any  more  than  why  he  is  intelligent  {  iKf 
^o  we  thmk  a  le^ifon'a  p-iori  cap  be  given,  or  ought  tp  be  cx> 
pe6lcd  for  cithei*  of  thefe  attributes. 

But  thus  mjjch  teein?  evident,  that  pnlefs  he  was  preTioufly  io 
inclined,  a  profpe^^  of  ^hefe  reafonf  and  relations  covdd  never  de* 
ttrmine  him ;  fince,  as  was  obferved  above,  be  is  abfblutelv  in* 
drpenilent,  and  incapably  of  being  affefled  by  themt  ^1  tlje 
goodncfs  which  refults  firom  t|)cm  tan  be  no  good  or  b^ne£t  to 
Urn,  and  confeauentjy  he  cannot  be  obli|;ed  to  parjfoe  tbem  by  any; 
«it her  ncceiTity  than  a  Tnoral  or  livpifiit*^^^  one^  f*  e.  one  that  is 
fuundcd  on  the  |>revioiis  fuppofitioi)  of  what  we  call  bis  g$odj:e/i» 
It  is  their  bein^  a^;reeable  to  this  divide  attribute,  or  rather  tke 
ways  in  which  it  is  cxerud  5  tbe^r  being  the  moH  pn^per  meant 

to 
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IX.  Neither  ought  wc  to  enquire  for  any  reafon  And  de* 
of  the  clcftion,  i.  e.  why  he  choofcs  this  rather  hhi™i"f  to 

than  a6^ion. 

NOTES. 

to  the  beft  end,  or  produ6live  of  the  greateft  uiiivtrrat  happincT^» 
which  denominate»  them^,  rights  &r.  and  what  w«  mult  either 
mean  by  thefe  words^  or  we  can^  I  think,  have  no  Aiiiin^  ideaa  to 
them. 

Thus  much  concerning  the(e  relations  with  regard  to  thft 
Deity,  but  though  we  may  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  felf* 
«xiftent  being,  or  the  manner  of  his  afling,  nor  fee  in  what 
ibnfe  he  is  determined,  obliged,  or  under  a  neceiiity  to  aft 
agreeably  to  ail  fuch  rdaiioMS  as  a  fyftem  of  things  will  haT* 
to  one  another*s  happinefa  (nor  indeed  is  it  of  any  ufe,  nor 
can  it  have  any  meaning,  farther  than  knowing  that  h«  is  per- ' 
manently  gwtd)  yet  witn  vefpeft  to  their  conftituting  a  Ltw  qf 
iu^ure^  and  our  deducing  moral  obUgatUn  from  them,  X. 
think  the  cafe  is  very  clear.  As  we  are  mado  fenfible  bdngs, 
m*  capable  of  happinefs  and  mifcry,  nothing  can  be  a  law  to 
our  nature  but  what  produces  the  one  and  prevents  the  otheri 
and  as  we  are  endowed  with  freedom  of  Y^ill,  we  can  never  be  un* 
der  any  other  fort  of  okiigation»  To  find  out  the  tendency  of 
things  to  this  great  end.  is  the  jprovince  of  rtajbn  |  and  all  tha| 
we  can  mean  by  terming  one.  thmg  more  riaJbnabU  than  anothet 
is  its  fuperibr  tendency  to  baffineji  on  the  whole,  which  is,  an4L 
ought  to  be,  the  ulumate  end  of  .til  truly  rational  dependcfnt 
beings.         J 

Can  mait^  for  inftanoe,  have  any  reafon  to  purfue  that  which 
does  not  at  all  relate  to  him  ?  and  does  any  thing  relate  to  him  op, 
concern  him,  which  has  no  relation  to  his  happinefs  }  as  therefore 
we  have  our  happinefs  to  feek  in  a  great  meaiure  from  without» 
and  have  no  innate  inftinft  or  implanted  appetite,  to  direA  us  ia 
the  fearch  ;  no  truly  natural  paflion  or  affe^^ion  in  which  it  con* 
lifts,  (as  may  be  eafily  gathered  from  Mr.  L^ki*%  hiftory  of  tht 
human  mind)  it  will  be  the  part  of  pure  reafon  to  dilcover  thf 
means  of  obtaining  it,  and  thefe  means  will  be  the  doing  fuch 
actions,  and  acquiring  fuch  habits  of  mind  as  are  fuitable  to  our 
dependent  ftatr,  i.  e,  (uch  as  tend  to  oblige  all  thofe  other  rational 
beings  on  whom  we  are  dependent  j  fuch  as  engage  the  good  will 
and  affe^ions  of  all  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  promote 
or  im|)cde  </ur  happinefs  ;  and  more  efpecially  that  fupreme  being 
on  whom  we  depend  abfolutely,  and  who  is  able  to  make  us  hap« 
py  or  roiferable  to  all  eternity.  And  as  the  only  means  of  engage 
ing  the  good  will  of  all  our  fellow  creatures  with  whom  we  are  or 
may  be  conceined,  is  the  m.inifefting  a  difpoHtion  to  promote 
theu*  happinefs  \  which  is  at  the  fame  time  complying  with  the  will 
of  our  Creator,  who  intends  nothing  but  the  common  good  of  us 
all ;  and  requires  that  we  (hould  co-operate  with  him  by  our  joint 
endeavour  to  pr6mott  it }  fo  it  is  evident  that  ail  fuch  A^ion^  tnd 

difpoiltiooa" 
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than  that;  for  upon  fuppofition  that  there  is  a 
reafon  the  indifference  would  be  deftroyed»  and 
the  cleftion  would  not  be  free.  If  we  fuppofc 
that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  better  and  worfe  ia 
the  objefts  themfelves,  who  would  affirm  that 
the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God  will  not  necef-? 
farily  determine  him  to  choofe  the  better  ?  for 
who'  can  honeftly  poftpone  the  better  and  prefer 
the  worfe  i  as  then  in  indifferent  matters  there 
can  be  no  reafon  why  one  is  chofcn  before  ano- 
ther, fo  there  is  no  need  of  any :  for  fincc  the 
divine  will  is  felf-a6bive,  and  muft  neceffarily  be 
determined  to  one  of  the  indifferent  things»  it 
is  its  own  reafon  of  aftion,  and  determines  itfelf 
freely.  fJay,  fp  grc^t  is  the  po\ycr  of  God,  tha? 
,  whatever 

kioTEa, 

dirpofitions  of  mind  as  have  this  tendency,  m  Jutia  to  ut »  tkq 

difcharge  of  which  will  either  be  attended  with  happinefs  by  na* 
tural  confequence  in  this  life,  or  by  the  poHtive  reward  of  God  in 
another.—From  this  fenfe  of  the  reafon  or  relation  of  tbingi 
(which,  a«  was  obftrved  befo|-e,  is  all  that  can  give-tliem  any  re- 
lation to  us,  or  afford  any  reafon  for  our  obftrving  them)  we  may 
eafily  deduce  a  compleat  fcheme  of  duty  which  muft  be  aJtvajfS 
oblij^atory,  and  will  appear  fo  to  all  beings  of  the  like  nature  witl) 
ourlelves.  This,,  if  we  pjcafe,  may  be  tenncd  abfolntely  j(/,  right 
and  reafGKabti\  provided  that  we  keep  the  true  reafon  and  tni  of 
all  in  view,  <i;iis.  «ur  own  bafpinefs  \  and  do  it  in  obecitna  to  the 
deiiyj  who  alone  can  fecurc  this  main  end  to  us,  and  who  can  only 
be  engaged  to  this  by  our  performing  every  thing  on  his  account. 
If  on  the  other  hand  we  folloyr  virtue  for  its  own  fake,  its  native 
beauty  or  intvinfip  goodnefs,  we  lofe  the  true  idea  pf  it ;  we  mif- 
take  the  means  for  the  end  :  and  though  we  may  indeed  Qualify 
ourfelves  for  an  extraordinary  reward  from  God  for  foch  a  date  of 
mind,  yet  we  do  realjy  noticing  to  entitle  ourfelves  tq  it :  if  we 
«ttain  the  good  effefls  of  every  virtue  in  this  life,  we  ba've  ourre* 
nvarcfi  if  we  do  not,  what  claim  have  we  to  any  amends  from 
Cod,  whom  we  have  never  thought  of  in  it,  and  confequentlv 
whof^/a-'Viittfj  we  cannot  be  faid  to  be  ?  the  onlv  principle  which 
can  in  rer.fon  recommend  us  to  bis  favour,  muft  be  the  {ioioig  ail 
things  to  tij  glory,  in  obedience  to  tis  will,  or  in  order  to  pleafe 
him.  Obedience  to  God  is  the  principle,  the  good  of  mankind 
the  mutter,  our  own  happinefs  the  end,  of  all  that  it  |>roDcrlj 
t«:rmcd  moral  'virtue. 
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Whatever  he  fliall  choofe  out  of  infinite  poC- 
fibilicies,  that  will  be  the  beds  it  is  all  one  there- 
fore which  he  prefers, 

X.  Sixthly,  But  you  urge  that  you  arc  ftill  The  dif- 
wnfatisfied  how  a  power  czn  determine  it/elf y  i.  e,  fi<^"*^y  <>^ 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  Modus  j  but  a  thing  muft  ingTow  a 
not  bfe  denied  becaufe  we  do  not  know  the  man-  po^^r  can 
ner  how  it  is  done  :  we  are  entirely  ignorant  how  ftflif"Io  * 
che  rays  of  the  fun  produce  the  idea  of  light  in  aaion 
the  mind. by  moving  the  optic  nerves ;  nor  is  it  °"|^„^j"r* 
better  underftood  how  the  members  of  the  body  our  affcnt 
can  be  moved  by  4  thought  of  the  mind,  and  at  *®  ^{j«   * 
the  direftion  of  the  will.     Yet  no  body  denies  |hS  propo- 
ihefe  things,  becaufe  he  knows  not  the  manner  Acion. 
>n  which  they  are  performed.     If  therefore  it  be 
manifeft  that  the  divine  will  does  determine  it* 
lelf>  we  (hall  not  trouble  ourfelvcs  much  in  en- 
quiring how  it  can  be  done.    ^' 

XL  But  to  confefs  the  truth,  it  is  no  Icfs.  dif-  it  u  at 
ficult  to  conceive  a  thing  to  be  moved  or  deter-  ii^^^\y^^ 
mined  by  another,  than  by  itfelf  $  but  as  wc  art*  how  a 
accuftomed  to  material  agents,*  all  which  are  [,^^'^f^"5. 
paflfive  in  their  operations,  we  are  certain  of  the  by  ano- 
ladt,  and  not  at  all  folicitous  about  the  manner  ^^'f'»^*  ^7 
of  it :  whereas  if  we  confider  the  thing  thorough-  ".e  p!cjTi! 
ly,  we  fhall  find  ourfelves  as  far  from  apprehend-  <i>c*d  by 
ing  how  motion  is  communicated  from  one  body  cul^om^d 
to  another,  as  how  the  will  can  move  itfelf :  but  to  mate- 
there  leems  to  be  nothing  wonderful  in  the  one,  ^'^bj'  '• 
becaufe  it  is  obfcrvcd  to  happen  at  all  times.  Agents. 
and  in  every  adion  ;  whereas  the  other  is  looked 
upon  as  incredible,  fince  it  is  fi^ldom  performed, 
viz.  by  the  will  alone.     And  tho'  both  rcafon 
and  experience  prove  that  it  is  done,    yet  we 
/iffbeft  ourfelyes  to  be  impofcd  ypon,   becaufe 

w? 

^J^/NptC43^' 
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we  know  net  the  manner  of  it>    The  ground  of 
the  miftake  is  this^  that  fince  the  will  is  the  only 
adive  power  which  we  are  acquainted  with»  the 
reft  being  all  paffivc»  we  are  not  eafily  induced 
to  belie^re  it  to  be  reaily  fuch»   but  form  our 
judgment  of  it  from  a  compariibn  with  other 
agents»  which  fince  they  do  not  move  but  as  they 
are  moved»  we  require  a  nnover  alfo  in  the  wilt 
of  God :  which  is  very  abfurd  j  fince  it  is  evi- 
dent that  rf  there  were  no  a£Hvi  power  in  nature» 
there  could  not  be  a  paffive  one  ;  and  if  nothing 
could  move  without  a  mover»  there  would  have 
been  no  motion  or  adbion  at  all.  ^    For  we  can« 
not  conceive  how  it  fhould  begin.     Now  it  vi 
much  harder  to  conceive  how  motion  can  be 
without  a  beginning»  than  how  an  agent  can 
move  itfelf.    Since  then  here  are  difficulties  on 
both  fides,  neither  ought  to  be  denied  becaufo 
the  manner  of  it  is  above  human  underftand- 
ing. 
What  IS        XII.  It  IS  to  be  obfcrved,  that  what  we  have 
faid  about  faid  conccming  this  indifference  of  things  in  re- 
rcnc^'     gard  to  the  divine  will,  takes  place  chiefly  in 
with  re.    thofe  clcftions  which  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
rihe^vin    f^^^^^yy  but  not  always  in  the  fubfcqucnt  ones. 
of  God,     For  fuppofing  God  to  will  any  thing,  while  that 
takes        eleftion  continues»   he  cannot  rejcft  either  the 
jiirp^iima-  f^"^^  or  any  thing  ncceffarily  conneftcd  with  it, 
jy  cicc-     for  that  would  be  to  contradifl:  himfelf.     In  or- 
»i*'M-       (^^j.  tQ  apprehend  my   meaning  the  better»  we 
muft  remember  that  the  divine  power  can  effeft 
innumerable  things  ecjual  in  nature  and  perfec- 
tions. 


•  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Demonjiraf,  of  the  /).  AtlrihuUs.  pag.  Sa» 
t;,  ^oc.  or  S.  I  ancouit  s  ^]Jv^  ionce^ning  Libertjy  &c.  ^,  %S» 
!t^.  gr  Nutr  43. 
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tions.  For  inftancc,  we  may  conceive  numbcr- 
Icfs  men  equ^l  to  one  another  in  all  rcfpcdls  s 
and  alfo  niimberlcfs  fpccies  of  rational  beings 
equally  perfcfc  ;  nothing  but  the  will  of  God 
could  determine  which  of  thefe  he  Ihould  create 
firft.  But  when  it  was  deter  min'd  to  create 
man  fuch  as  he  now  is^  i.  c.  with  the  faculties^ 
appetibs,  and  integral  parts  which  he  conCfts  of 
at  prcfent,  it  is  impodlble  that  God  ihould  will 
or  choofe  any  thing  repugnant  to  human  nature, 
while  that  eleftion  continues. 

XIII.  For  when  we  conceive  any  thing  prppo-  God  may 
fed  to  the  knowledge  of  God  a$  fit  to  be  done,  ^r*^  *** 
he  muft  alfo  neceffarily  have  under  his  eye,  as  it  LnTf^i/* 
were  at  the  fame  glance,  all  thofc  things  that  arc  His  view 
neceffarily  connefted  with  it,orconfequentthere-  ^onnc^cd 
UpoQ  to  all  eternity  %  and  muil  will  or  rejedt  with  the 
jthcm  all  by  one  fimple  aft.     If  therefore  he  de-  ^^^^^^^ 
fernjincd  to  create  man,  he  ipuft  alfo  be  fup-  anaci"thcr 
pofed  to  will  that  he  fhould  confift  of  a  foul  andj'')^'  *^'««- 
body,  that  he  Oiould  be  furnifli'd  with  rtafon  hy^ne'"" 
and  fenfes,  and  that  his  body  (hould  be  fubjecf):  Ample  aa. 
to  the  general  laws  of  matter :  for  all  thefe 
things  are  pyi^ently  included  in  the  choice  to 
/create  man. 

XiV.  Nay,  this  primary  aft  of  volition  muft  A«hcii 
be  fuppofed  to  contain  not  only  thofc  things  o^>nfin>;« 
which  have  a  ncceflary  conrjeftion  with  what  is  C^ifo  ^'' 
chofen,  but  fuch  things  alfo  as  tend  to  promote  wiiu  the 
its  benefit  and  haj)pinef$,  as  far  as  ihey  can  be  fj^ntt^*'^ 
made  confiftent.with  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  which  ha 
For  fince  God  is  infinitely  good,  'tis  certain  that  |jf|*j5*^|^" 
he  wills  that  his  creatures  (hould  ex'^ft  commo-  create,  af 
dioufiy  as  much  as  tlut  thry  (hould  exift  at  all.  ^^rasU 
He  therefore  will'd  fuch  things  as  are  agreeable  ^^    *** 
to  the  natures,  and  tend  to  prcfcrve  the  conlli- 

tutions 


of  hit 
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tutions  of  his  creatures  in  the  fame  clcftion 
whereby  he  determin'd  to  create  them. 
Whcothe      XV,'  We  have  faid  before,  that  there  is  a 
Scrcfore  double  goodnefs  in  things,  the  firft  and  princi* 
k  once     pal  is  that  which  renders  them  well-pleafing  to 
t!!^m\e^^^»  as  they  are  conformable  to  his  will:  the 
that  thofc  other  is  that  whereby  they  agree  with  one  ano- 
ihoufd      ^^^^*  whereby 'they  afford  each  other  mutual 
picafc  him  afliftance,  whereby  they  promote  the  conveni- 
which      ence,  prefervation  ^d  pcrfedion  of  the  whole : 
thcco^u-  but  both  thcfe  proceed  from  the  choice  and  will 
A^,&c.  of  God.    For  when  the  Deity  had  once  deter- 
mined to  pleafe  himfelf  in  the  creation  and  pre* 
fcrvation  of  the  world,  he  muft  be  fuppofed  at 
the  fame  time  to  have  willed  all  fuch  things  as 
contribute  to  the  benefit  and  perfeftion  of  his 
work,    otherwifc  he  would   have  contradifted 
himfelf,  and  thereby  been  the  caufc  of  fn^ftra- 
ting  his  own  eleftion.   .  For  he  is  now  fuppofed 
to  have  chofen  that  there  Ihould  be  a  world, 
that  it  jfhould  continue  as  long  as  he  himfelf 
had  detcrmined>  that  every  being  fhould  attain 
the  end  affigned  to  it,  and  all  things  aft  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  he  had  given  them,  and  con- 
Ipire  together  to  preferve  and  perfecl  the  whole. 
It  is  impoflible  therefore  that  he  Ihould  will  the 
reverfe  of  all  this,  or  that  fuch  things  ihould 
When      pleafe  him  as  tend  to  the  difordering,  maiming 
Sadc  of    or  deftruftion  of  his  work.     For  *tis  impoflible 
fuch  a  na-  to  conccivc  that  he  fhould  choofe  the  exiftencc 
J^reVhim  ^^  things,  and  yet  refufe  the  means  neceffary* 
tobejuft,  thereto. 
r^T  n';     XVI.  When  therefore  man  was  made  what  he 

Ood  IS  not  ...  /^/-  rt»'i'  r   r      r 

atUberty  IS,  by  that  vcry  act  of  conftituting  mm  of  uich 
''«y^^'U  nature  and  condition,  'tis  plain,  that  God  alfo 
th[ng«.     willed  that  he  Ihould  be  pious,  fobcr,  juft  and 

chaftc. 
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chafte.  (O)  Thefc  and  the  like  laws  of  nature 
then  are  immutable^  viz.  conformable  to  the 

will 

NOTES. 

(0)  Azainft  this  it  is  objcacd,  Firft,  That  it  maies  God  re» 
f)iiirc  thofe  virtues  from  men,  notj  becaufe  they  are  raoraUy  good» 
but  becaufe  of  the  advantages  which  they  bring  by  preventing  Aich 
things  as  may  trouble  civiJ  fociety  or  hurt  a  man^s  felf»  To  tkif 
1  anfwer  that  the  author  has  flieWed  in  his  book  that  moral  evil  it 
founded  on  natural,  amd  that  in  th^  ftate  of  naturcy  before  rerela- 
tion,  men  had  no  way  to  know  what  free  9.&%  were  good  or  plea* 
fing  to  God,  but  by  oDfervins  what  was  advantageous  to  particu* 
lar  men,  or  to  fociety.  Oblerve  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  you 
will  find  them  difcovered  and  proved  from  thiv  (cAt  principle :  At 
is  manifcft  from  all  the  books  that  treat  of  them.  To  pretend 
therefore  that  the  natural  mifchiefs  arifing  from  vice  do  not  prove  ^ 
them  to  be  morally  evil,  is  an  uncommon  way  of  thinkiatf  ^  fince 
the  very  argument  whereby  we  prove  them  morally  evil  it  becaufe 
they  are  pernicious» 

But  idiy.  From  hence,  fay  fome,  it  follows  that  the  turpitude 
of  vices  is  not  to  be  eftimated  from  their  own  nature,  but  from  the 
evils  which  attend  them :  as  if  effects  did  not  flow  from  their 
ea^fc,  and  thofe  things  which  lead  us  into  fuch  evils  as  might 
have  been  avoided  by  abftaijiing  from  them  were  not  properly, 
evil ;  or  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  any  thing  other- 
wife  than  from  the  properties  ami  operations  that  necelTariiy  at*- 
tend  it. 

As  to  the  fvf^^i/if^^  of  things,  we  give  that  appellation  to  fuch 
as  feeiii  contrary  to  the  dignitv  and  honour  of  a  rational  nature» 
tvhicK  cannot  be  feen  or  heard  withdut  (tmit  nanfeouf  abhorrence 
and  reluflance  of  the  fenfes» 

We  attribute  it  to  vices  by  a  kind  of  analosy^  fince  tbey  pro* 
cced  from  fuch  principles  as  are  unwortliy  ofnuman  nature»  aa. 
lelfen  the  value  and  efteem  of  him  who  has  imbibed  them»  and 
make  him  as  it  were  unclean  and  fordid,  and  the  averfion  of  aU 
good  and  modeft  peribnt. 

But  fuch  turpitude  as  this  doet  not  arxfe  from  the  nature  of  thft 
thmgs  themfelves,  but  from  fome  fordid  qualities  that  adhere  to 
them  and  ofllend  the  fenfes.  In  like  manner  the  turpitude  of  vicea 
does  not  arifc  from  the  fimple  nature  of  anions,  but  from  fome 
adventitious  circumftanccs,  which  bring  evil  on  them,  and  as  they 
are  undue  and  heterogeneo«s,  they  as  it  were  defile  thoie  a^ona 
to  which  thev  adhere. 

It  is  be  obferved  farther,  that  God  can  difpenfe  with  fome 
aflions  which  teem  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  not  wit^ 
others. 

For  inftanee,  he  commands  Abraham  to  kill  his  innocent  fon^ 
fvhe  prepare»  to  obey,  and  if  he  bad  executed  the  dirint  commaiid 
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Will  of  God,  and  contained  in  the  very  firft  aft 
of  ele&ion  wherein  he  determined  to  create 

man. 
K    o   T   E   9. 

ti^  hid  done  hdthihg  atnifs»  And  yet  it  feems  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nafuie  for  a  father  to  kill  hit  innocent  Ton.  But  as  God  it 
Ihe  giver  and  lord  of  life»  realbn  telli  us  that  he  may  take  it  away 
t>y  whom  he  pleafes. 

But  no  man  in  his  wits  can  believe  that  God  may  require  anV 
riafonable  creature  to  hate  him  or  difobev  his  comniiinds»  to  he 
rebellious  or  pei jured  |  or  that  any  Ihouid  take  thcffe  for  duties 
owing  to  6ody  tho*  an  angel  from  heaven  Should  declare  them  to 
be  fo.  What  is  the  reafon  therefore  why  God  commaiided  thtf 
firH  of  thefe»  and  the  father  of  the  faithful  was  obedient  |  when 
J,  we  believe  that  neither  God  can  command  the  latter»  nor  w»* 
ht  obliged  to  pay  obedience  to  any  ^ho  ^all  pretend  fuch  a  com- 
kiand  ? 

I  think  no  other  accoiint  is  to  be  given  of  this  dife«nce  than 
that  the  (laying  a  Ton  is  of  iach  a  nature  as  may  be  feparattdfinom 

SU  thofe  evil  confequences  that  attend  wilful  mi^rder»  whereat 
fltred  of  Gody  6fr.  are  fuch  as  caniK^t  $  but  naturally  and  necel- 
farily  lead  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  them  into  natural  evils,  and 
are  prejudicial  both  to  the  authors  themfelves  and  others  t  They 
undfermine  the  principles  of  all  goodnefs;  and  diflblve  the  union 
between  God  and  human  Society,  ^hich  frotti  the  very  nature  be 
has  given  mankind  is  necelTary  to  human  happihefs  :  nor  need 
we  mention  other  natural  evils,  which  would  flow  as  certainly 
from  the  allowance  or  commiillon  of  the  like  crimes  by  natiuai 
confequence. 

But  3dly,  it  is  urged  that  this  is  to  confourid  niitiiral  and  moral 
evils,  which  all  divines  have  hitherto  diftinguilhed.  Anfw.  If 
the  obje^or  had  but  obferved  the  diftinAion  which  the  authof 

f:jves  of  moral  evil,  chap.  v.  introduA.  he  might  hare  found  a 
ull  anfwer  to  this  objcdion.  There  he  might  (bt  that  all  evil  ii 
inconveniency,  but  that  fome  inconveniencies  arift  from  the  feries^ 
of  natural  caiiles  without  our  confent  and  fometimei  otir  itnow-^ 
jedge  ;  thefe  we  call  natural  evils )  but  others  happen  from  th'c 
abufe  of  elections,  when  an  undue  choice  occafions  them»  and  in 
this  cafe  befides  the  natural  evil  thit  arifes  from  them»  there  is 
likewife  an  obligation  on  the  perfbn  that  makes  the  choice  to  an* 
fwer  for  the  hurt  he  has  done  by  it.  Now  thefe  choices  that  bring 
inconveniencies,  are  called  moral  evils»  and  the  difference  between 
fiatural  and  moral  evil  is  not  bot  that  they  both  bring  inconreni- 
encies,  and  hurt  ourfelves  or  others,  (for  therein  confifts  the  na- 
ture of  their  evil)  but  that  the  ill  effects  of  the  one  proceed  from 
the  chyice,  thofe  of  the  other  from  natural  caufes»  and  hence  the 
author  of  that  choice  is  anfwerable  for  the  one,  but  no  body  for 
the  other.  Moral  evil  therefore  is  natural  evil  with  choice  uipcr^ 
added. 
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man.    Nor  is  God  at  liberty  not  to  will  theft 
durihg  his  pUrjpoTe  to  continui  man  Aich  as  h^ 


is: 


NOTES, 


But  4thly,  It  IS  alledged  that  moral  *yil  it  predominant  in  tht 
world»  and  yet  the  work  of  God  is  not  difttrrMd  by  it ;  viefe  hat 
ouite  overvrnelmed  raankindi  and  yet  they  ftill  Aibfift}  v^hicl^ 
news  that  God  miy  very  well  command  men  to  be  impious,  de- 
bauched, unjuft,  &c,  without  decoying  the  world,  and  thcirfdre 
the  author  ought  to  hold  thai  God  it  free  at  to  hi#  fecohd  dem- 
ons as  well  as  to  the  firtt. 

If  this  objeOion  prove  any  thins^  it  brdvet  that  befbre  retelatidtt 
what  we  now  ca)I  vices  were  not  fo,  ance  at  that  time  there  waa 
no  way  to  diftinguift  Yicioos  from  virtuous  a£liont»  but  by  ob« 
fenring  which  hurt»  or  helped  mankind»   one  of  which  nature 
taught  them  to  cultivate»  and  to  avoid  the  other.    But  if  thr  ac<^ 
tlont  we  call  viciout  (fuch  as  muither»  luft»  injuftice»  contempt 
of  God  Ahd  irreligion;  did  no  hurt»  there  was  no  reafon  why  mtii 
Oiould  be  debarred  from  them,  or  God  be  imagined  to  forbid 
them»  before  he  declared  hit  vrill  to  that  purpofe. .   But  adly»  It 
IS  a  plain  cafe  that  thefe  and  all  other  wicked  and  irreligious  ac- 
tioht  do  thifehief  to  mankind,  and  have  i  dedru^Uv^  influencis  ac- 
cording to  their  number»  and  if  all  men  (houM  give  themfelvet  u» 
to  them  without  reftraint»  mankind  could  not  fubiift.    If  ftlr- 
murder  were  univerfal,  ther6  were  an  end  of  the  human  race :  if 
none,  would  take  cart  of  children,  one  age  would  put  a  period  to 
the  fpecies.    If  all  were  falfe,  treacherous  and  cruel»  life  would 
be  (hort  and  cbfofortlefs }  if  there  were  no  amity»  fociety  and  jof- 
tice»  it  Would  have  the  fameeffe^.    If  luft  and  tiDhatural  mix- 
turet  were  pra^tifed  as  often  a»  opportunity  oiftred ;  if  drunken* 
nefs»  intenipcrartce  and  cxcefs  were  indulged  to  thcutmoftf  mok 
would  Rarve,  and  the  reft  live  a  fliort  uneafy  life.    Thit  plainly 
ihewt  that  thefe  vicet  are  contrary  to  the  nature  of  mankind»  and 
therefore  God  who  gave  that  nature  hat  clearly  enough  fi^nified 
that  they  are  corttrary  to  his  will.    It  muft  be  conteiTed  indeed 
that  there  is  much  vice  and  wickcdncfs  in  the  world,   and  it  it 
proportionably  miferable  )  but  yet  take  the  actions  of  the  word  of 
men»  and  you  will  find  ten  Innocent»  for  one  that  it  criminal  or 
mifchievout.     For  the  truth  of  thit  I  appeal  to  common  experi« 
ence.    Let  a  perfon  reckon  the  aftsol  any  one  man  fit>m  morning 
to  sight»  and  he  will  find  the  proi)ortion  hold  i  and  thit  it  much 
more  obfervable  if  we  take  the  whole  life  of  a  man  together  i  thu, 
proportion  of  innocent  a^t  to  the  viciout  will  apoear  much  ^rreat* 
or  I  childhood  and  old  age  being  much  freer  from  mifchievooi 
a6^t  than  the  middle  part  of  life. 

.  But  laftiy.  It  it  urged  that  if  thefe  thingt  be  contrary  to  tht 
will  of  God,  he  ought  not  only  to  have  forbid  them>  but  takes 
€fi*e^M(  care  that  ihey  (hould  not  be  priAifed» 

1  mfwiil^ 


is:  for  by  this  means  the  fame  thing  wofild 
-  plcafc  him,  as  being  agreeable  to  hi»  firft 
choice  of  creating  man,  which  is  fuppbfed 
to  ftand  yet,  and  difpleafc  him,  as  being  re- 
pugnant to  another,  which  rejefts  the  very 
fame  things  that  are  contained  in  the  firft }  that 
is,  he  would  at  the  fame  time  will  and  not  will 
the  fame  thing,  which  cannot  be  attributed  ta 
God. 
iS^Jthe''  ^^?-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  neverthelcfs  free,  bccaufchc 
divine  li^  cannot  will  that  a  man  bt  peijurcd,  a  mur- 
*^«y-  therer,  fc?r.  for  he  is  no  otherwife  determined 
than  by  his  own  choice ;  nor  does  a  thing  pleafe 
or  diffdeafe  liim  on  any  other  account  than  be- 
caufc  it  is  agreeable  or  contrary  to  his  will.  For 
while  that  ele&ion  of  the  Deity  which  confti-* 
tutes  me  a  man,  (  /.  e.  an  animal  that  is  obliged 
to  be  pious,  juft  and  fobef )  remains,  *tis  jmpof- 
fible  that  he  fhould  will  me  to  be  perjured,  or  a 
murtherer;  nor  can  the  latter  choice  takeplace» 
in  God  fo  long  as  the  former  ftands,  fince  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  former.  When  therefore  wc 
acknowledge  that  things  are  good,  and  aflert 
that  fome  aftions  are  grateful  to  God,  and  others 
odius  J  this  is  not  becaufe  we  believe  the  divine 
cledions  to  be  determined  by  them,  but  becaufe 
we  fuppofe  them  to  be  comprehended  in  the  very 

firft 

NOTES. 

I  anfwer,  God  has  taken  effe^lual  care  to  prefervc  men  fiom 
thcfe  in  fuch  a  degree,  that  owr  lives  are  fecured  as  far  as  is  expe- 
dient for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  frame  of  our  natures  is 
lucby  and  the  laws  of  God  have  fo  great  tffc€k  upon  us,  that  at  I 
have  already  (hewed,  a  thoufand  aflsof  jufticei  temperance,  truth, 
charity  and  piety  are  done  for  one  of  the  contrary  vices.  Tir 
the  praftifc  of  thefe  virtues  that  fupports  the  world  ;  and  ihouj^h 
many  vices  arc  permitted,  yet,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  in  due  time,- 
there  is  none  that  could  be  pi  evented  even  by  Omnipotence,  wnb 
out  greater  inconvenience» 
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ffrft  z6i  of  his  will  of  creating  things^  and  to  be 
pleafing  or  difpleafmg  to  him  fo  far  as  they  arc 
agreeable  or  oppofite  to  that  eleftion.  Nor  is 
the  liberty  o(  God  deftroytrd  becaufe  he  muft 
ftcccflarily  will  thcfe  things  while  he  does  will 
them  :  For  every  thing,  while  it  isj  ncceflarily 
is ;  but  this  neceflity  is  confequent  upon,  and 
iiot  antecedent  to  the  divine  will.  The  divine 
election  therefore  is  not  determined  by  the 
goodnefs  of  things,  but  the  goodnefs  and  fitnefs 
of  them  arifts  from  that  eleftion,  and  that  is  beft 
for  them  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  that  choice 
of  the  Deity  whereby  he  will'd  them  to  be 
what  they  are.  From  hence,  I  think,  it 
appears  fufflciently  that  God  is  fuch  an  agent 
as  delights  in  thioga  merely  becauie  they  are 
chofen. 

XVIII.  Yet  It  is  to  be  rematked  that  this  ^j*«J^§ 
felf-determining  power  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  with  this 
to  imply  infinite  perfection  i  for  it  may  be  con-  p^^*''^  ** 
fiftent  with  an  imperfcA  Underftanding,  andj^a^h^r 
other  appetites^  as  we  have  (hewn  before :  It  is  one  that 
not  therefore  peculiar  to  God,  or  incomrhuni*yg^""j|j^* 
cable^  there  is  no  reafon  therefore  for  us  to  doubt  does  not 
whether  a  creature  may  partake  of  it:  if  GodJT'P'y*"" 

y      r   y  ^   ^,  .  ,  /.  finite  pcr- 

wcrc  plcafed  to  communicate  it,  there  feems  fcaion, 
to  be  no  contradiftion   in  the  tiling  for  a  crea-  jj'ff'ji^j^ 
ture  to  be  capable  of  it.     Now  that  being  which 
has  this  gift  beftowed  upon  it,  will  manifeftly  bic. 
be  more  noble  than  the  reft,  and  a  more  perfcdt 
refemblance  of  the  Deity  :  fince  therefore  God 
has  created   the  lefs   perfedt  beings,   wc  may, 
without  any  abfurdity,  believe  that  he  has  not 
omitted  the  more  perfcft.     Let  us  fee  then  whe- 

Y  thcf 
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tlicr  there  be  any  tokcnis  of  this  power  among 
the  divine  works  *. 

•  For  the  poflibility  tf  ftuh  dfanuet^  dnd  its  heing  commiuii' 
catcdj/^r/  Dr.  Clarke'j  Demonftr,  of  the  Being  end  Attr.  of  God, 
/'.  Si  and  is.  7th  £diu  /0;"  the  perfection  of  it,  fee  note  81.  mid 
%.%.  of  tkis  Chaffer. 


s  u  B  s  E  c  r.    V. 

"That  Man  fartakes  of  the  Prineiple  of  pka/sng 
bimfelf  by  EUSiion. 

e  rca-  ^'  T'^  appears,  I  think^^  from  what  hai  been  faid 
fons  ar7**  A  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  in  nature,  and. 
ofFer'd  to  that  it  is  alfo  communicable.  We  arc  now  to 
^*^**^'^' enquire  whether  nature  has  cortfen'ed  it  opon 
us :  If  we  confult  our  bn^n  minds,  Wc  may  pof- 
fibly  entertain  a  doubt  whether  wc  arc  siways 
paflive  in  our  voluntary  ads  :  namely,  whether 
the  goodnefs  of  objcfts  determines  our  cleftions 
according  to  the  degrees  of  it,  which  are,  or  arc 
believed  to  be  in  them :  or  to  fpeak  more  plain- 
ly, whether  wc  always  choofe  things  becaufc 
they  pleafe  us,  or  fcem  convenient  j  of  whether 
they  fometimcs  appear  indifferent  in  themfelves, 
of  inconvenient  before  the  choice,  and  acquire 
theif  goodnefs  from  it,  and  are  for  this  reafon 
only  agreeable  becaufe  they  are  chofen.  We 
have  feen  that  there  is  in  nature  fuch  a  power 
a§  this,  which  can  ptoducc  a  convenience  or 
gbodnefs  in  things  by  willing  them  ;  but  whe- 
ther we  partake  of  it  or  no  is  the  doubt.  Now 
that  we  do  partake  of  it  may  I  think  be  evinced 

from 
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from  the  following  rcafons.  Firft;  If  we  b^ 
confcious  of  an  inherent  liberty.  Secondly»  it 
We  experience  in  ourfelves  thofc  figns  and  pro- 
perties which  have  been  declared  to  attend  this 
jjrinc'pie.  Thirdly,  If  the  caufes  which  are 
luppofcd  to  determine  the  will  be  evidently  in- 
fufficient,  or  arifc  from  eleftion  inftcad  ot  pro- 
ducing it* 

It.  As  to  the  firftj  We  experience  in  ourfelves  a  Firfi.e*-* 
principle  of  this  kind,  i.  e.  a  free  one,)  to  fuch  P^"**^"* 
a  degree  of  certainty,  that  if  our  minis  be  con- 
fulted  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  it;  and  from 
hence  it  is  that  all  men  of  all  nations^  while 
they  followed  the  guidance  of  nature,  and  at- 
tended to  the  perceptions  of  their  own  minds, 
have  conllantly  aliened  their  liberty,  at  leaft 
in  fome  particular  aftions :  Nor  has  any  one, 
unl^fs  he  were  forced  to  it,  and  as  it  were  cixr 
cumvented  by  Philofophical  Subtilties,  ever 
denied  either  that  he  was  free,  or  that  he  could 
pleafe  himfelf  in  chooling  one  or  other  out  of 
many  objeds  prefented  to  him^  though  that 
which  was  preferred  were  no  ways  preferable  to 
others  in  refpe£t  of  any  intrinfic  worth» 

ill.  in  this  therefore,  as  in  many  Other  cafes,  '^^^^  ^^'^ 
the  vulgar  feem  tq  be  much  wifer^  and  to  rea-  ^L°^bTt- 
fon  more  juftly  than  philofophers.     For  the  vul-  ter  of 
gar  generally  fdllow   the  natural   fenfc  of*  the  J^^JJ'^ 
mind  5  and  though  they  be  dull  enough  in  form-  phiioii>. 
ing  long  dedu6tionS,  yet  in  fucK  thlngi  as  are  the  P*>"*- 
immediate  objefts  of  fenfe  and  experiencei  they 
are  often  more  accute  than  philofophers  them- 
felVes  :  who  cither  puffed  up  with  the  vanity  of 
appearing  wife  abo^e  the  vulgari  or  impofed 
upon  by  their  own  fubtilty,  often  frame  mon- 
fters  of  their  own^  and  deny  things  that  are  the 
Y  a  moft 
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moft  manifeft :  while  they  arc  ftriTipg  teptirfue 
truth  through  coverts  impervious  and  inaccef" 
fible  to  human  wit,,  they  leave  her  behind  their 
backs,  and  are  blind  in  broad  day.  Hence  fomc 
have  denied  motion,  and  others  reft,  others 
fpace,  others  all  fenfc  in  brutes,  others  the 
being  of  a  Ge^^/,  and  others  all  manner  of  truth: 
and  on  the  fame  account,  fome  haye  denied  li- 
berty, v/z.  becaufe  they  ^ere  not  able  to  un- 
ravel the  difliculties  in  which  they  themfelves 
had  involv'd  it  by  their  fubtilties.  The  igno- 
rant and  unlearned  do  much  better  ia  flighting 
all  fuch  arguments,  and  judging  of  things  inge^ 
nuouflt'  according  to  the  didatc  of  their  fenfes 
and  experience  \  and  if  their  judgments  be  taken^ 
we  have  clearly  gained  the  caufe ;  for  sll  thefe 
declare  that  they  are  confcious  of  this  free  prin- 
ciple within  them,  which  yet  cannot,  as  we 
have  ihewn>  be  well  explained  otherwife  thaa 
we  have  done  :  The  fenfe  of  our  unprejudiced 
mind  agrees  with  thefe>  nor  is  the  common  tef- 
timony  of  mankind  to  be  cfteemed  of  little  im- 
portance in  a  matter  of  fadl  i^Si)* 

IV.  Secondly, 

N  o  T  E  s* 

(53.)  It  appeari  from  daily  experience,  tftat  tBit  (ttmt  felf-dt- 
ccrring  power  is  actually  felt  «nd  acknowledged  by  the  Tulgar, 
which  they  defcrihe  by  having  their  lUtlU  aud  often  prefer  the 
gratification  of  it  to  the  moft  prudent  couiifelsy  finding  this  to  be 
Si /uffcieKt  rcafon  or  'ground,  for  pcrfifling  in  their  choice,  what 
conlcqnence  loevcr  way  attend  it.  The  fubftance  of  all  that 
Leibnitz  *  has  urged  againft  our  author  amounts  to  thus  rouchf 
vise.  Thitit  is  no  proof"  of  the  non-txiftence  of  a  thing,  becaufe 
the  vulgar  don't  ptrccive  it  ;  fhey  are  no  judges  of  any  thing  bul 
what  is  perceived  by  the  fenfes  ;  they  believe  the  air  to  be  nothing 
when  it  is  not  moved  :  they  knew  nothing  of  the  fubtle  fluid 
which  caulcs  gravity,  or  of  the  magnetic 'matter  j-  much  left  of 

kameterial 

•  Remarques,  p.  477. 
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IV.  Secondly,  If  wc  experience  in  ourfelvesititpro- 
the  figni  and  properties  which  belong  to  this  '^^  ^^^** 
power^  ic  cannot  be  queftioned  but  we  have  taL  of' 

the  ^^^'s  power 
becaiJe 

NOTES.  ,.„,h^ 

immaterial. rubftam:Mt  ind  therefore  the  feveral  ca^fcs  of  i£lion,  ^^j  p^o. 
the  fcci-et  fpring»,  the  fcafons  and  inclinations,  may  be  all  ym*  pertics  of 
known  to  them,  and  yet  we  he  abfolutcly  determined  (  as  he  be-  ,|  jq  ^^^^ 
Jievet  we  alwayt  are)  eitker  by  tkc  cosftitiition  of  our  own  bodies^  icives. 
«r  of  thofe  about  us,  or  by  a  thouiaifd  little  tkings  which»  upon 
due  attention  and  rdle^on»  we   might  be  able  to  difcove:.     We 
reply,  thsft  though  f'n  mamy  cafts  ottr  not  perceiving  a  thing  be 
no  argument  that  tt  does  not  really  exid,  yet  in  fotile  cafes,  in 
this  paiticularly,  it  is.     To  feel  no  pain,  to  be  confcious  of  no 
idea,  is  to  have  none;  and  in  tike  manner  to  perceive  no  motive 
orreaiun  of  actiont  ielbe  faaejis  not  to  t€t  upon  any,  or  to  per* 
c«ive  that  we  a£i  without  one.    if  any  one  (whether  philofophei- 
or  peafant)  be  thinking  upon  a  fub}e£^»  he  mad,  at  that  initanr,  * 

know  th^  lubje^thathe  istlsihkrng  on,  or  however,  that  he  does 
think  op  ibmething  i  *tia  Hkewife  feif  evident,  that  every  reafonabla 
nian^  when  he  retolves  upon  fome  view,  or  follows  an  iuclina» 
iien,  muli  he  confcious^ that  view,  or  at  \€itt  be  fenfible  that 
his  refolution  w^9  formed  npin  ibmf  view  or  other.  In  thefe 
caies  therefore,  and  in  ail  tkt  reo(^ifications  of  tboy^htj  not  /9  ^< 
mti&  not  to  bi pfT^siytd^  is  the  Very  ikme  thing. 

But  betideB  thit  jahfar^ty  ti  bein^inflnenced  1^^  a  motive  which 
we  know  notHiA|^4>f )  beiide  the  impoifibi I ity  qI"  reconciling  thei'e  .    . 

imperceptihle  movers  with  any  kind  of  liberty,  (for  which  fee 
nova  4S'}  ^Ro^repty,  feconjdly  that  our  author  does  not  conclude 
agalnft  th^  cxvUence  of  a  thing  becaufe  tba  vylgar  da  nor  peiccive 
and  take  notice  of  it,  bnt  on  the  contrary,  aigues,  that  there 
niuft  be  fach  a  thing  aa-liWrty  of  inciiileranve,  ^au(e  the^  clear- 
Iv  perfeive  and  experience  isin  theinfel^ea,  or  at  UaA  imagine 
tk<^  they  do  fo;  nay,  becaufe  thcv  have  as  great  evidence  of  i'uch 
a  iWf  determining  power,  as  they  hive  of  any  thing,  even  of  their 
owir  eaiilcnve  ^  and  confe^uentiy  they  imift  eiiher  be  deceived  rx ' 
every  thing,  or  not  deceived  in  this  *.  The  prcfcnt  ar- 
givmcnr  li  *  therefore  built  on  matter  of  fa6^,  and  will 
be  conclufive  here,  t)ioup,h  our  ignorance  be  ever  io 
\\  eat  in  other  cafes  Ouc  affuranc't  of  a  truth  which  we  do  clear- 
y  perceive,  is  not  the  Icfs  for  there  being  a  great  many  <  ther 
truths  which  we  do  not  perceive  t  and  though  our  not  perceiving 
athingivere  no  ar^j^iment  that  it  does  not  exill,  yet  our  a^uai 

?>erception  of  it  is  a  dtmonftration  that  it  docs.     It  is  not»  theic- 
oie,  i^tcauf^  ive  do  nat  c^njidir  the  cuujes  that  communicate  mo^ 
tic»  to  the /out,  or  are  not  abU  to  detineate  tke  frecije  manner  of 

that 
•  ^e  note  58. 
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the  power  i'tfclf:  now  thefc  arc  a  felf-confciouf-r 
nefs  that  we  are  the  true  caufe  of  our  aftions ;  an 
ability  to  aft  and  plcafe  ourfelves  in  contradic- 
ting our  natural  appetites,  our  fenfcs  and  reafon. 
if  it  be  evident  from  experiepce  that  we  can  do 
thcfe  things,  it  will  be  but  too  certain  that  we 
have  fuch  a  power  as  is  able  to  pleafe  itfelf  bare- 
ly by  eleftion. 
^u?c*vc*     ^'  ^^  thpfirft  place  then,  we  have  declared 
miput7^  that  a  being  endowed  with  this  principle  is  the 
ouriai-    only  true  efpcicpt  caufc  of  its  aftions,  and  that 
^"Jg,®/^"Whatever  it  doe?  can  be  imputed  to  it  only. 
^hcrc  by    1^0  w  all  men  impute  the  a^ftions  of  their  own  will 
rmfeTvcs    ^^  themfelves,  and  efteem  them  truly  and  propcr- 
to  be  tbjp    ly  theirs,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad  j  which  i$ 
T^P^    a  certain  fign  that  they  do  not  perceive  them- 
thcm.        felves  to  be  determined  from  elfcwherc  to  the 
Hence  It    choice  or  ewrtion  of  them»    otherwifc    they 
"ift^ng^Oi  ^^^^^  "°^  '^^^  "PO^  thcmfelves  as  the  caufe, 
misior-     but  the  detcntiiner.     It  cannot  be  otherwlfe 
from         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  confcioufnefs  and  firm  perfuafion  of 
crimci.     this  truth,  that  wrong  eleftions  give  us  more 
trouble  than  fpch  things  as  proceed  from  ig- 
norance and  inevitable  error.     It  is  on  this  ac- 
count only  that  a  light  eyil  occafioned  by  our 
own  choice  grieves  and  afflifts  us  more  than  a 
very  great  one  from  the  aftion  of  another.     If 
we  expofc  pqrfclves  to  poverty»  difgracc,  or  an 

yntimely 

NOTES. 

/>*2/  c^mmunUaiioK,  tlat  «we  afert  the  foul  io  h§  felf 'motion  (u 
t;)*-  aiifh(;r  of  the  Dijfertation  on  Libtrty  and  Ijfeceffity  argues,  p. 
^^  )  But  we  alTcit  that  it  is  fcifmotive,  becaufe  wc  feel  it  to 
V. .  i.  ,  uui  h.»v^  ;ts  ^rcat  evidence  of  it  as  we  could  expea,  or  con- 
«  'iV:-  oiiicly'^';  •^)  have,  \Yere  it  leailv  jb.  And  that  auihor  un«  ■ 
f'-.u'on.ibiy  l>c^:-  :>.c  qucftion,  in  fin^pohn»:  that  there  aie  fuch  caufrs 
an\i  colli  muh.cHiors  in  a  cale  where  he  has^  vvhc;^  he  can  hAT^^ 
lie-  .  V  •i'.c!\cc:it  :ili  of  ;hcm. 
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untimely  end,  by  an  aft  of  choice,  our  confci- 
cnce  remonftrates  againft  it,  remembrance  ftings 
us,  and  we  cannot  forgive  ourfelvcs,  though  we 
were  fecure  both  from  human  punifhmcnt  and 
the  wrath  of  God.  But  when  the  fame  evils  be- 
fal  us  by  external  force  or  the  neceffity  of  na- 
ture, we  bewail  our  condition  indeed,  and  com- 
plain of  fortune,  but  have  none  of  that  wound«- 
mg  anxioufnefs,  and  vindiftive  reproach  of  con- 
fcience,  which  fcourges  thofe  that  become  mi- 
fcrable  by  their  own  fault.  As  therefore  he  that 
enjoys  this  principle  muft  neceflarily  blame 
fiimfelf  if  he  bring  any  inconvenience  upon 
himfelf  by  his  own  choice;  fo  he  that  docs 
biame  himfelf,  demonftrates  that  he  has  this 
principle.  For  aj&  it  is  impo0ible  but  that  he 
ihould  accufr  himfelf,  who  believes  that  he  is  the 
true  caufe  of  his  own  mifcry  ;  fo  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  he  who  does  accufr 
himfelf,  thmks  that  he  himfelf  is  the  true  cau& 
of  his  mifery :  otfaerwife  he  would  grieve,  com- 
plain, and  be  angry  with  the  perfon  that  com-  * 
pelled  him  to  commit  fuch  things  as  i.c  finds 
make  him  uneafy,  but  would  never  condemn 
himfelf  as  the  caufe  and  auchor  of  them,  unlefs 
he  were  confcious  that  he  could  have  hindered 
them.  If  the  grief  arifing  from  a  crime  be 
diflinft  from  that  which  is  occafioned  by  a  mif-. 
fortune,  it  is  plain  that  this  can  be  on  no  other 
account,  than  becaufc  the  crime  proceeds  from 
a  free  agent,  i.  e.  one  who  determines  himfelf 
to  aftion,  but  the  misfortune  from  a  ncccffary  th;,  j,^ 
one.  ni->it  \^t. 

VI.  It  is  plain  then  from  our  confcience  of  good  J^'^"  ^^;.'' 
and  evil  aftions,  that  we  have  this  aftive  princi-  arcco.,. 
pie  in  fome  refpcft  within  us.     For  we  not  only  ^«"  '"i  "^ 

rrjolcc  ly. 
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rejoice  in  fuch  things  as  are  done  we]]^   and 

grieve  at  the  contrary :  but  alfo  impute  them  to 

ourfelves,  and  either  blame  or  applaud  ourfelves 

as  the  authors  and  true  caufes  of  them :  which 

is  the  firft  and  fureft  fign  that  qur  minds  arc 

fenfible  of  their  liberty,  and  that  they  could  hive 

pleafed  themfclves  in  doing  othcrwifc  than  they 

have  done.  (54.) 

The  fc        Yii^  yj^g  fccond  fign  or  property  of  this  power 

token  of    1*,  that  it  is  able  to  oppofe  the  natural  appetites, 

this  fcnfes  and  reafon,   and  can  pleafe  itfelt  in  the 

S*atu'can  oppofition.     If  wc  expcricnce  this  ability  in  our- 

poagainft  felvcs,  we  may  fee  certain  that  we  partake  of 

tilLT'  fuch  a  power, 

■'"'^*-  VIILWitA 

N    O  .  T    E  •  S. 

(54..)  It  11  plcafant  to  obferve  how  the  author  of  the  Pi&fiij/i^'i 
col  Efiquir^  endeavours  to  anfwer  this  argument,  by  confounding 
the  two  ideas  of  ibrrow  and  fclf -accufation  5  of  a  misfortune  ma 
a  crime,  as  Hobbs  had  done  before  him,  **  Confcience  (iays  he) 
*<  being  a  man's  own  opinion  of  his  actions,  with  relation  to  (bine 
**  rule,  he  may  at  the  time  of  doing  an  aition  contrary  to  that 
*«  rule,  know  that  he  breaks  that  rule,  and  coniequentiy  a6t  with 
«<  relu6lsr.>:e,  though  not  fuHicienc  to  hinder  the  a6lion.  But 
♦  *  after  the  :i6lion  is  over,  he  may  not  only  judge  his  a£lion  to  be 
**  contrary  to  that  mle,  but  by  the  abfenceof  thv  pleafure  of  the 
*<  fin,  and  by  finding  htmrelf  obnoxious  to  (hame,  or  by  beiier- 
«*  ing  himfelt  liable  to  puniftiment,  he  may  really  accuic  himfclf  j 
'*  that  is,  he  may  condemn  himfelf  for  having  done  it,  be  fony  be 
**  has  done  it,  and  wilb  it  undone,  becaufe  of  the  confequences 
»*  that  attend  it."  ♦  Where,  not  to  infill  upon  the  perpetual 
abufeof  the  wordf,  do^  aif.  Sec,  which  upon  this  hypothefis  irwift 
have  a  lignificariun  dire6lly  oppoiite  to  that  which  they  now  com* 
mon'y  b^ar  ',  what  can  we  mean  by  a  man's  accufmg  or  condemn- 
jfig  himlelf,  when  he  is  fenfible  that  he  has  done  nofhing  whicl^ 
hv  cv'uid  have  altered  or  avoided  ;  or  rather  done  nothing  at  all, 
b:ii  o\\\)-  juffercd  all  the  while  from  fome  other  being»  He  may 
ir.dc.d  i>erctive  and  jud|;e  himfelf  to  be  mifcrable,  and  be  forry 
il.ai  hj  is  ib,  and  wilh  himfelf  otherwife  ;  but  what  is  all  this  to 
acriiitn  1  lljimc,  rcmorfe  and  fel  f- con  viiti  on  ?  Is  this  all  that 
AT^  u.iiitiitand  by  a  ^ulltj  conjciince  f    Can   he  blame,  reproach, 

«      or 

*  riiicyr.pl'ical Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty^  p,  105,10^^ 
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VIII.  With  refpc6t  to  the  natural  appetites,  itu 
Vft  have  faid   before,   that  this  principle,  when  ^^^^e 
it  happens  to  be.  joined  with  natural  appetites  in  can  dothi* 
thje  fame  perfon,  often  runs  counter  to  them,  ||J^^|^^, 
^nd  pleafes  itfelf  in  retraining  them  ;  if  we  find  petites. 
that  we  can  do  this,  it  is  a  fign  that  we  have  it. 
But  who  has  not  experienced  this  in  'himfelf  ? 
who  has  not  fonoetimes  voluntarily  fufFered  fueh 
things  as  are  hardj  incomnMKlious,  and  painful 
to  the  natural  appctitesj  and  taken  delight  in 

fuch 


NOTES, 

0r  be  angry  with  himfelf  for  being  only  whit  mother  made  him, 
find  what  he  knows  he  could  not  poiCbly  help  ? 

As  this  is  matter  of  fa£l  and  experience*  we  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon fen fe  of  mankind,  whether  the  ideas  of  guilt,  remorfe»  &c» 
be  not  entirely  different,  and  evidently  diftinguifliable  from  thefe. 
The  fame  holds  with  regard  to  our  blame  or  accufation  of  ano- 
ther, as  has  been  (hewn  at  large  by  Bp.  Brambail,  to  whofe 
C^igatiQHs  of  T.  Hobbj  I  muft  refer  this  author.  **  I  alked  (ihy$ 
**  the  fiiihop  f )  why  do  we  blame  free  agents,  fince  no  man 
f*  blameth  nre  for  burning  citiea,  nor  accufeth  poifon  for  dcftroy# 
<*  ing  men.  Firft,  be  retumtth  an  anfwer,  fTe  blame  them 
«*  becaufe  tbey  do  not  pUafe  tu*  Why  }  May  a  man  blame  every 
f^  thing  that  doth  not  pleafe  his  humour  ?  Then  I  do  not  wonder 
f<  that  X*  Hobks  is  fo  apt  to  blnme  others  without  caufe.  So  the 
««  fcholar  may  blame  his  mafter  for  correAine  him  defervedly  for 
V  his  good.  So  he  who  hath  a  vitious  ftomach  may  blame  health- 
**  ful  food.  So  a  lethaigical  perfon  m^y  blame  his  beft  friend 
f «  for  endeavouring  to  fave  his  life.— And  new,  having  (hot  his 
"bolt,  he  begins  to  examine  the  cafe,  *wbetber  bla$Hing  be  anj 
«'  thing  more  than  faying  the  thing  blamid  i/  ill  or  imperfeH.  Yes. 
f«  moral  blame  is  much  more ;  it  is  an  imputation  of  a  fault.  If 
#<  a  man  be  born  blind^  or  with  one  eye ;  we  dd  not  blame  him 
**  for  it :  but  if  a  min  has  loll  his  fight  by  his  intemperance,  we 
«'  blame  him  juttly.  He  enquireth,  Maj  nve  notfaja  lame  horfe 
«  ii  lame  ?  Yes  but  you  cannot  blame  the  horfe  For  it,  if  he  was 
f  <  lamed  by  another,  without  his  own  fault.  May  not  a  man  fay 
'•  one  is  a  fool  or  a  kna^e  (faith  he)  if  he  befif  though  he  could  not 
i*  belf  it  ^  If  he  made  himfelf  a  fot,  we  may  blame  him  \  though^ 
f '  if  he  be  a  ftark  fot,.  we  lofb  our  labour.     Bat  if  U  were  born 

«•  a  na- 

•j*  Subfe^.  3f  par.  xi.  la* 
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fuigh  fufFcrancc,  as  a  good  fupcrior  to  the  gra- 
tification of  the  appetites  ?  (55.)  Nay  the  pain 
itfelf  arifing  from  the  violence  offered  to  thcfe 
natural  appetites,  if  we  do  but  choofe  to  bear 
it,  becomes  in  a  manner  agreeable,  which  would 
otherwifc  be  very  irkfomc.  From  whence  it  is 
moft  apparent  that  this  pleafure  depends  uj)- 
on  the  choice;  for  while  that  continues  it 
continues  too ;  when  that  is  changed,  it  is  gone. 
Now  fuch  elcftions  as  thcfc  are  nwde  every  day, 
and  none  can  be  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  himfelf^ 
as  not  to  be  confcious  of  them.  (56.) 

(itcfi 

MOTE?, 

<«  a  natui-al  idiot,  it  were  both  injurious  ard  rediculous  to  blaiqe 
«'him  for  it.  VV'here  did  he  learn  that  a  man  may  be  a  kna^e 
**  ami  cannot  help  it  ?  or,  that  knavery  is  impofed  inevitably  vpon 
**  a  n^an  without  his  own  fault  ?  He  bath  confeffed  forroerlf* 
*«  that  a  man  ought  not  to  ht  f  unified  hut  for  crimes  \  the  realon  ^» 
**  the  yt^y  fame,  that  he  Ihould  not  be  blamed  for  doin^-  th^t 
<<  which  he  could  notpoflibly  leave  undone  \  no  more  than  a  fer- 
*<  vant  whom  bis  matter  had  chained  to  a  pillar,  ought  to  ^ 
*'  blamed  for  not  waiting  at  bis  elbow.  No  chain  is  ftrongrr 
**  than  the  chain  of  fatal  dejihiy  is  fuppofed  to  be." 

See  the  fiine  author*»  Definitions  or  Liberty,  Necef&ty,  csfr«wit,h 
bis  defence  of  them,  p.  756,  ^c,  and  his  reply  to  nil  T.  Hohbs^ 
evafions  (fmcc  tranfcribed  by  the  author  of  the  Pbilofophieal  En» 
^uirjf  p.  91,  ^r.)  in  his  Vindication^  p.  679,  Gff. 

(55.)  To  this  Leibnitz  anfwcrs,  *•  That  it  is  only  oppofingor 
*<  balanpin^  one  appetite  with  another.  We  fometimes  bear  in- 
^  c.onveniencies,  and  we  do  it  with  pleafure,  but  this  only  by 
'<  reafon  of  fome  hope,  or  fome  fatisfaftion  which  is  joined  to  the 
**  evil,  and  which  furpaflcs  it."  We  reply,  if  by  hope  be  meant 
an  expc6lation  of  fome  future  good,  it  if  plain  that  we  can  oppole 
and  rcfi/l  any  natural  appetite  without  any  fuch  expeflation,  as  mw 
be  experienced  when  we  pleafe,  in  hunger,  thirfl,  c?f .  The  profpect 
of  the  bare  plcafure  of  willing  to  dp  fo,  cannot  be  thp  good  hoped 
for,  fince  that  is  a  fure  attendant  on  every  fuch  volition  ;  all  the 
fatisfaflion  then  which  appears  to  be  joined  with  the  evil,  and  to 
counterbalance  it  in  any  inch  cafts,  can  only  be  the  pleaiuie  aiif- 
iBg  from  the  adluai  exertion  of  the  felf-moving  power,  which  is 
the  fhlnr:  cur  author  contends  for.     See  the  latter  part  of  note  45. 

(s^)  It  is  a  common  and  juflobfervation,  that  men  as  wcli  a» 
children  bear  any  labour  or  fatigue  which  they  underuke  voNin- 

taiiiy. 
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IX.  It  is  to  be  obfervcd  farther,  that  we  do  That  we 
not  only  embrace  with  pleafure  ftrch  things  as  «an  do  it' 
the  appetites  refufe,  and   rejeft  fuch  things  as  }l^^^'^^  ®*"^ 
they  defire,  but  alter,  as  it  were,  nature  itfelfanU  in» 
by  an  obftinate  election,  and  make  thefe  appe-  ^^^^^ 
tites  purfue  what  they  naturally  avoid,  and  fly  nature  of  v 
what  by  nature  they  defire.      And  this  takes  ^^"e»^r 
place  not  only  in  appetites,  but  alfo  in  the  ob-  natcdw* 
jefts  of  theicnfes.     Some  things  are  naturally  tion. 
unpleafant  to  them,  fomc  bitt  r,  naufeous,  de- 
formed ;  yet  thefe  are  made  toblerable  by  the    » 
force  of  eleftion^  and  by  a  change  of  the  natu- 
ral propenfity,    at  length   become   delights*. 
On  the  contrary,  what  was  fweet,  beautiful,  (^c. 
being  rejefted  by  the  will,   becomes  at  length 
difagreeable.     We   could  not  poflibly  do  this> 
if  we  had  not  a  power  of  pleafing  ourfelves  by 
other  means  than   the  agreement  of  objefts  to 
the  appetites  and  fenfes.     For  whence  comes  it 
that  luch  things  as  are  fweet,  comely,  excellent, 
commodious ;  nay,  all  that  are  grateful  to  the 
appetites  and  fenies  (hould  become  irkfome  and 
ofFenfive  ?   On  the  contrary,  whence  is  it  that 
griefs,  pains,  torments,  nay  death  itfelf  (hould 
be  agreeable  when  voluntarily  undergone,  un- 
Itfs  from  this  principle  which  pleafes  itfelf  in  its 
cleftion?   If  it  be  granted  that  we  have  fuch  a 
principle,  thefe  things  may  cafily  be  accounted 
fori  fincc  natural  good  may,  by  the  power  of 

NOTES. 

tarily,  with  half  the  uneafinefs  and  grief  which  the  rery  fame 
thing  would  give  thcna,  if  they  were  forced  to  undergo  it ;  vhich 
cannot,  I  think»  be  accounted  for»  but  upon  our  author's 
principle. 

f  See  Locke'/  chaffer  ofponver,  §  69.  Though  all  this  maj  he 
^cHed  hj  the  fole  fo<wcn  oj  eU^ion^  and  'without  :bc  najQns  luhUb 
Jtt  there  ajfigns  for  it* 
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it,  be  changed  into  evil,  and  evil  into  good : 
for  it  has  a  good  in  itfclf  fuperior  to  thefc,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  overcome  and  alter  the 
nature  of  them :  but  that  this  cannot  admit  of 
any  other  explanation  will  be  fhewn  below  f. 
ITkMwt       X.  Thefe  things  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
**tr*«ot   ^^^^  ^7  ^^^  power  and  prefcription  of  reajon  % 
only  oar   and  it  is  thought^  that  the  will  under  its  gui-> 
sfmetitM   dance  embraces  things  difagreeabk  to  the  na- 
V^x  airb*'  ^^^1  appetites  and  fcnfes ;  I  confefs  diis  fome- 
eurrea-    times  is»  and  always  ought  Co  be  done  accord^ 
forcc^of^^  ing  to  reafon ;  for  we  have  bunted  above,  that 
e/eaion.    fome  regard  fhould  be  had  to  thefe  in  elections; 
but  very  often  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife*    Wc 
have  fhewn  before,  that  a  power  which  is  capa-^ 
ble  of  pleating  itfelf  in  eleftion,  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  reafon  j  for  the  underftanding  de- 
pends upoa  it,  rather  than  it  upon  the  under- 
ftanding.    It  is  therefore  the  third  mark  and 
property  of  this  power,  that  it  can  run  counter, 
not  only  to  appetites  SLndfen/eSy  but  alfo  to  reafon. 
If  we  can  do  this,  we  muft  own  to  our  forrow, 
that  we  partake  of  it.     But  that  we  can,  by  the 
force  of  cleftion,  conquer  not  only  the  appe- 
tites and  fcnfesj  but  the  underftanding  too,  (P.) 

daily 

NOTES. 

(P)  It  is  objc^cd  that  the  will  doth  not  indeed  always  follow. 
the  judgement  of  the  underftanding,  becaufe  there  are  othei  mo- 
tives that  come  from  infenfible  perceptions  and  fecrct  inclinations 
which  determine  it :  but  that  it  always  follows  the  moft  advanta- 
geous rcprefentition  of  good  and  evil,  which  refults  from  rea- 
fons,  paffions  and  inclinations,  whether  diftin6l  or  confufed  :  and 
yet  it  is  alledged  that  this  is  not  contrary  to  liberty  or  contin- 
gency. For  theie  are  two  kinds  of  ncceflity,  one  founded  on  a 
contradi^lion,  1.  e^  the  propofition  afRrming  a  thinj;  to  be  includes 
fiich  a  neccflTity  that  it  ftiould  be,  as  to  ms^Le It  a  contradi^ion  to 

fay 

t  Seetbe  filloiicingfenion* 
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daily  experience  teaches;  and  we  have  reafon  to 
lament  that  it  can  be  proved  by  fo  many  in* 

fiances 

NOTES. 

lav  it  might  not  ht,  the  caufAt  that  produce  it  being  neceflarv. 
The  other  kind  is  when  there  are  foftcienft  caufes  to  produce  tne 
tffe^,  and  fuch  at  will  infallibly  produce  it»  but  there  is  no  con-  . 
tradi6lion  in  laying  they  may  not  produce  it.  Though  therefore 
he  that  underftandt  perteftly  all  the  caufes  and  motives  that  con* 
cur  to  an  event,  muftknow  thercafont  why  it  com^s  topaft }  and 
that  thofe  reafons  were  fo  Aifficient  that  they  prevailed  certainly 
and  infallibly  j  and  the  man  that  had  fuch  a  reprefentation  of 
the  prevailinfl;  good  or  evil  of  what  he  was  to  chooie,  was  earned 
certainly  and  rnfalliblv  to  the  refolutiqn  he  took  ;  yet  this  is  not 
necefTarily,  becaufe  it  doth  not  imply  a  contradi£Uon  that  he  fliould 
have  determined  himfelf  otherwise.    . 

IJcft  enim  nunquam  quiequam  evenly  quin  ejus  ratU  redJipo^ 
fity  nequt  tUli^  unquoffi  dttur  ind{ferentia  itquilihrijy  cum  fottus 
'  fempfrJiHt  qu^dam  pr^mrationgs  w  caufa  agenti  concurrentihufq  § 
quas  aliqul  pr^edetirmnati9nis  ^vacant »  dUtndum  tamen  eft  bas 
determikatiMes  ^i  toMtum  incUnantes^  non  nec^tumtesi  ita  mi 
fempif  aliqua  indtferiMtiaJitfi  eoMtingintiaJit  fahva  \  $uc  tantm 
unquam  in  nobis  afpititus  ^  mi  ix  *$  affus  neceffario  feqmatur. 
Ham  auamdiu  bomo  mumtis  nmpcs  eft^  iiiamfi  *oinementlJjime  ah 
ira^  fitly  n/iljimili  camjaftimmlatmry  fimper  tamen  aKqma  rath 
Jlftendi  impetum  reteriri  fotej^,  &  atiqmando  *vel  folafmfficit  Cogi^ 
tati$  exirtendii  ittertatts  ftf  in  affe&ms  Dominij, 

In  anfwer  to  this,  which  feeres  the  ftrength  of  what  ia  abje^bed 
•gainft  the  author^s  notion  of  liberty»  I  defire  thefe  Uw  tninga 
may  be  confidered  i 

F'lrtt,  that  it  is  not  caQr  to  comprehend  this  neceffit^  of  con- 
tradiction» which  is  inconiiftent  with  liberty»  or  to  diftmguiAi  it 
from  that  neceflity  which  is  onlv  founded  on  conveniency,  and 
yet  never  fails  to  hicceed,  becauie  there  is  always  a  fufficient  rea- 
Ibn  or  caufe  to  produce  the  effeA. 

idly,  At  this  rate  the  effe^s  of  all  natural  cau(es  would  be 
ftte.  For  it  is  bo  contradidiuD  to  fay  the  f\jn  will  not  rife  to 
morrowy  but  his  riling  is  no  more  free  on  that  account.  And  in 
truth  I  do  not  find  that  any  propofitions  but  thofe  that  concern 
metaphyfical  and  abftraA  verities»  are  in  this  fenfe  neceilarv.  All 
the  eJFecls  of  natural  caufes  have  only  a  pofiti*vi  or  hypothetical 
neceflity,  that  depends  on  the  will  of  God.  Yet  if  we  confider 
•niv  the  fun,  and  the  part  he  has  in  raifmg  himfelf,  he  cannot  be- 
faid  in  anv  tolerable  fenfe  to  be  free  in  riling.  And  fo  if  we  con- 
sider all  tningt  given  which  are  neceflary  to  an  a£lion,  either  a 
man  can  in  thefe  ciicumftances  forbtAr  his  a6lion,  or  he  cannot) 
if  he  can  he  is  indifferent,  iorpojitis  omnibus  adagendum  reqmifitis 
pQt^fi  agere  *vel  non  agertf  which  is  the  very  dennition  of  an  in- 
different» 
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ftances  that  we  pleafe  ourfelves  in  eledlions  con- 
trary to  the  natural  propenfity  of  our  fcnfes  and 

appetites 

NOTES. 

different,  free  agent ;  if  he  cannot  fiifpend  the  a£l,  then  it  tht 
seccility  at  great  on  him  in  thefe  circumftances  at  un  the  fun  to 
rife. 

If  it  be  faid  the  cafe  it  difFerent,  becaufe  a  man  hat  underftand^ 
ing  which  it  always  ready  to  fuggeft  to  him  new  coniiderations  19 
ftop  hit  a£liont4  I  anfwer,  whence  come  thefe  new  confidera* 
ciont  that  alter  the  man*t  circumftancet  f  If  from  the  will,  then 
it  determinet  itfelf  after  all,  and  it  not  (fetermined  hj  any  <}ifpo-< 
£tiony  motive  or  realbn  from'  without :  but  if  theie  confident» 
tjons  that  change  the  will  are  independent  of  i^  and  an&  from 
any  external  difpofiiion»  rcafon  or  inclinat?on^  lie  it  no  more  irt^ 
that  it  determined  to  hit  choice  by  thefe,  than  the  fun  is  ^nee  tv 
ibOTe  when  natural  caufet  determine  him  to  that  motidh'. 

£very  one  may  not  fee  all  the  chaint  and  movementt  that  leacf 
him  to  hit  choidb»  but  if  the  will  be  tafj^De  in  its  determination» 
tbey  are  at  certain  and  infallible  at  it  he  were  drawn  with  chain; 
of  adamant*  And  whereas  it  it  faid  that  the  mere  thought  of  ex* 
ercidog  our  freedom  it  fometimet  fufficient  to  ftay  the  importu- 
nity of  all  our  pailiont  and  inclinationt  a  I  anfwcr,  if  the  will 
can  croft  all  external  caufet  which  incline  it  to  a  determination» 
purely  on  thit  account,  that  it  will  exercife  itt  liberty;  then  it 
IS  a  clear  cafo,  the  «teixife  of  itt  liberty  it  a  greater  good  to  it 
than  all  other  confidcrationt»  which  it  the  ver^  thing  t  plead 
for. 

But  jdly,  I  aflc  how  comet  thit  confid^ration  of  exercifine  its 
liberty  in  its  way  ?  The  underftanding,  you  fay,  offers  it.  But 
is  it  without  caufethat  it  offert  it  \  or  could  it  hare  not  offered  it  ? 
If  the  caufe  be  in  the  underftandin^,  that  is  neceflaiy,  and  could 
no  more  forbear  offering  it  than  the  fun  could  forbear  riiing.  But 
fuppofe  this  confideration  offered,  no  master  how,  can  the  will 
dill  reje^l  it  ?  If  it  can,  we  are  as  far  from  a  determination  at 
ever.  For  that  rejecting  muff  be  either  from  the  will  itfelf,  or 
fome  other  caufe,  concerning  which  the  fame  queiliont  recur  \ 
and  fo  on  till  we  come  at  the  firft  caufe,  God.  In  all  which 
chain  every  link  is  neceflarily  conncfted  with  the  next  before  it, 
and  fo  according  to  the  reprefcntation  in  poets,  the  fatal  chain  is 
tied  to  the  chair  of  Jutiter,  He,  and  he  alone  is  accountable  for 
all  the  good  and  ill  or  all  forts  in  the  world.  Nor  doth  it  in  tEe 
leafl  help  liberty  or  contingence  that  there  is  no  contradiflion  in 
the  propofitiont  that  relate  to  the  being  or  not  being  of  things  ^ 
for  as  long  at  there  is  a  chain  of  natural  or  moral  caufet  that 
certainly  and  infallibly  produce  the  effe6l,  in  which  the  will  it 
abfolutcly  pafTiv?,  there  is  no  more  room  for  liberty  in  intelligent 
caufes  than  in  natural, 

I  know 


appetites»  and  at  the  fame  time  agaihft  the  dic-^ 
Catc  of  reafon, 

XL  We  have  feen  an  Atheift  fupported  by  thrrhis  ap- 
obftinacy  of  a  pcrvcrfe  mind,  enduring  torments,  pea^from 

con-*"  ^"^^** 
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1  know  very  well  men  do  manjr  tking^  willingly,  as  beafls  eat 
their  food,  and  that  fonfe  call  this  liberty  and  contingence;  but 
they  might  as  well  call  it  an  elephant  or  a  horfe.  For  if  this 
were  the  queftion,  whether  men  did  things  voluntarily  and  with  a 
fill!  inclination,  nobody  ^old  queftion  but  they  did  s  but  it  is 
plain  when  we  aflc  whether  a  man  be  free  or  no,  our  meaning  is 
whether  he  has  a  full  power  to  do  or  not  do  any  thing  notwith* 
landing  all  previous  conditions  and  circumftances,  in  which  pro- 
vidence has  placed  him.  Not  that  a  man  is  always  abfolutely  in- 
different :  for  he  may  have  reafons  and  inclinations  that  m^iy  by* 
afs  him  greatly  one  way  3  yet  notwithftanding  that  byafs,  he  haa 
fbll  a  power  to  aft  againft  tnem  all,  and  pleafe  himfelt  in  fo  doing. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  they  who  are  againft  tliis  true  freedom 
rouft  be  poifeRed  with  an  opinion  that  all  things  in  nature  are  paf- 
five  and  afted  on  by  others  ;  which  was  exprefsly  Mr.  Hobbs^9 
^oftrine :  and  though  they  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
from  his  di/ciples,  it  11  in  vain  {  their  fentimentt  come  to  the  fame 
thing  as  to  neceility,  and  the  fame  caofes,  reafons  and  arguments 
are  produced  by  both  j  the  conclufion  alfo  is  the  fame,  only  the 
one  calls  that  an  abfolute  neceffity,  which  the  other  calls  neceiTity 
of  convenience  |  that  is  of  a  thing*s  being,  becaafe  there  is  fufii- 
dent  reaibn  to  produce  it.  For  the  very  reafon  by  which  he 
Droves  htl  necemty,  is  this  of  ^fnfficiint  caufi.  If  the  caufe,  (ays 
he,  be  fufficient,  and  all  predifpohtions,  conditions  and  qualifica* 
tions  requifite  be  prefent,  the  effeft  will  certainly  follow  $  which 
if  true.  If  then  the  eonfent  of  the  will  be  caufed  bv  fomethtng 
without  itfelf,  thofe  conditions  being  prefent,  it  will  neceflarily 
follow.  If  it  be  not  fo  caufed ;  if  it  has  a  power  in  itfelf  to  9£k  and 
make  a  thing  good  or  bad,  agreeable  or  difagreeable  by  its  choice, 
it  is  plain  that  nothing  external  can  determine  it.  This  proves 
liberty,  a  priori.  For  if  there  be  fuch  a  power  it  is  evident  that 
fofitis  omnibus  extra  fi  ad  agendum  requijitist  fotefi  agere^  aut 
nonagere.  All  that  is  pretended  to  determine  it  is  the  antecedent 
confiderations  of  good  or  evil  )  but  where  the  chief  good  expe6tcd 
atifes  from  the  determination  itfelf,  and  is  confequentto  it,  there 
it  is  impoflfible  it  (hould  be  determined  by  fuch  confiderations. 

And  this  Teems  to  me  the  true  reafon,  why  fome  are  fu  angry 
at  this  new  notion,  as  they  call  it,  of  things  pleafing  us  becaule 
we  choofe  them  \  fines  it  utterly  deftroys  their  notion  of  a  pafTive 
will  deteimined  only  by  antecedent  views  of  good  and  evil,  and 

Suppole 
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confineitietltj  2lhd  death  itfcif,  rather  than» abjure 
his  beloved  impiety .  We  have  fcen  a  great  many 

Erfons  voluntarily  throwing  away  their  fortunes^ 
b  and  foulj  left  they  fhould  be  difappointed  in 

afooliih 

N  o  T  E  «. 

denicnftratively  elbblidies  freedom  \  therefbre  tfiey  treat  it  at  a 
chimera* 

But  tdlyy  It  it  urged  that  this  i«  a  ycNttt  to  choofe  without  aiijf 
motive,  without  aoy  final  or  impulfive.oaufey  which  is  a  great 
imperfe^ioii.  Anfwery  I  deny  that  this  it  to  choofe  without  aay 
rootire  or  final  caufe*  It  it  ehoofing  indeed  without  any  motrre 
or  canfe  which  is  foreign  to  the  will  |  ib\hat  it  doet  not  depend  in 
iu  operationt  jon  any  external  objedlt»  but  hat  the  caofe^  motive 
and  end  of  itt  aftiont  in  itfclf ;  and  fnre  it  it  not  the  worfe  fb^ 
beine  thut  indepcndear ;  it  hat  a  caufe  and  end,  eren  to  plcafe 
it(eir,  and  furely  to  have  it  in  itt  own  power  to  do  fo  it  far  front 
an  imperfe&ion.  > 

Suppofe  two  men^  one  hat  fufficient  to  feed  and  eloath  himfelf 
in  his  pofleffion,  the  other  it  foi*ced  to  |;o  abroad  and  ht%  for  both  | 
and  let  any  one  judge  which  of  then  it  in  the  noft  pcrim  or  hap-* 
py  condition* 

Sdly,  It  is  iaid  it  does  not  appear  how  pure  indifference  ean 
contribute  to  happiaefs  \  on  the  contrary  the  more  a  faculty  is  iif- 
different  the  moi-e  muft  the  perfon  poirefied  of  it  be  infenfibleof 
the  good  he  enjoys.  But  fure  thofe  that  raip!  fuch  ob)e£tiont 
have  either  never  read  or  little  minded  the  book.  If  die  author 
had  taught  that  the  faculty  continued  indifferent  after  the  choiee^ 
there  had  been  ground  for  fuch  an  obje6lion  $  but  on  the  contrary 
ht  holds  that  after  the  eleAion  is  made,  the  will  it  at  much  at- 
tached to  the  thing  chofen  whiltt  the  ele^ion  continoet,  as  the 
natural  appetites  are  to  rheir  objcAs )  and  it  enjoys  it  with  at  much# 
nay  greater  pleafure,  and  to  fuch  a  degree  that  fooDtetime  it  pre- 
fers the  enjoyment  of  it  to  life.  But  the  happinefs  lies  in  tnis^ 
that  it  is  not  obliged  to  choofe,  and  when  it  h^s  cbofen,  if  it 
can*t  enjoy  the  obje^of  its  choice,  it  may  rejcdk  it  again. 

4thly,  It  is  urged  that  i'uch  a  faculty  as  this  would  render 
fcience  ufeiefsy  reduce  all  a6lions  to  mere  chance»  and  leave  ut  no 
meafures  or  rules  for  them. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  what  fliould  induce  any  one  to  bring  fuch 
arguments.  The  cafe  is  this  t  Man  is  placed  by  God  in  a  worUl 
where  he  is  concerned  with,  and  has  relation  to  many  obje£(s  ;  he 
has  many  appetites  which  he  may  gratify  by  the  right 
enjoyment  of  thefe  objects  ^  he.  may  meet  with  many  dif- 
agreeable  things  in  the  couife  of  aflfairs,  and  may  cmplojf 
himfclf  in  mauy  things  that  in  the'  end  will  prove  im* 
poilible  to  compafs  ^  that  may  hurt  his  fellow  creatures»  or 
incroach  on  things  forbidden  h:m  by  his  creator  :    To  .comprt^ 

bend 
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a  fooli(h  choice.  Wc  hare  beheld  not  i,  feW  dif- 
fegarding  the  intfeaty  of  their  friends,  the  ad- 
vice of  their  relations,  the  didates  of  their  own 
mind  j  dangers,  diftreflcs,  death,  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  pains  of  hell  J  in  fhort,  defpifing 
all  that  is  good,  or  could  appear  to  be  fo,  wherl 
fet  in  competition  with  fuch  things  as,  exclufivc 
©f  the  goodnefs  which  they  receive  from  elcfti* 
on,  are  nriere  trifles  and  worth  nothing  at  all ; 
fuch  as  have  no  manner  of  good  or  pretence  of 
good  in  them.  There  have  been  pcrfons  who 
knowingly,  without  any  kindof  hope^  any  kind 
of  belief,  have  deftroyed  themfelves  and  theii^ 
relations^  and  yet  were  in  their  right  mind  and 

con^ 

H    O    T    E    S^ 

hend  thefe  he  has  tn  unfdcrftanding  given  hiiA^  ai  w^l  as  a  power 
to  choofe  or  refrain  from  any  of  uiem  |  but  becaufe  his  uader^ 
landing  is  not  infinite,  and  therefore  he  may  often  miftake  ;  and 
it  may  lo  bappeA  that  tbe  bars  and  Itini^  aAgned  by  God  and 
nature  may  hmder  him  from  enjoyine  tihat  bis  natural  appetites 
f^qiiire,  and  hb  jndgHfieUt  fees  would  be  iAoft  agf  eieablt  to  bim  % 
therefore  God  has  given  bim  a  power  of  eboict,.  wbeieby  be  «nay 
make  thoft  things  agreeable  that  would  be  otherwife,  were  he 
only  to  gratify  his  natural  apjilctiteS.  So  that  this  power  is  fu^^ 
penor  to  them  ail,  and  ill  a  rreat  mea/are  commands  them  and 
their  aftions  \  iufomuch  that  be  finds  a  pleafure  and  fatisfaf^ion 
often  in  curbing  and  reftraining  them.  Nay  this  faculty  is  of* 
foch  force  that  it  always  carries  its  fatisfaftion  with  it ;  and  tho* 
it  CMinoc  abfolutely  chance  the  nature  of  the  appetites,  or  make 
us  not  feel  the  natural  eviTi  that  ftlrrouhd  us,  luch  as  pain,  tor-" 
ment,  difappointment ;  >etby  its  cxercife  it  raifes  us  (b  much 
fatisfadion  at  to  make  thelb  tolerable,  if  not  pleafing  to  i\U 

Now  miift  not  every  one  lee  that  inch  a  faculty  as  this  a£is  on 
ibe  gveateft  reafon  and  for  the  beft  C-ndi  ^^eri  to  make  all  ibe  a^li-* 
tms  of  a  man*s  life,  as  far  as  poflible,  pleafing  to  him  ?  And  doth 
It  not  appear  that  fuch  a  will  nteds  plain  and  certain  meaibies 
and  the  greateft  prudente  and  judgment  to  a£l  byi  otherwife  it 
may  fall  into  impoffible,  abfurd  or  wicked  choices  ?  It  has  bten 
Ihewn  in  the  book  what  limits  are  affigned  our  drills  by  God  and 
nature,  and  how  necefiary  it  is  we  ihould  keep  within  thrm.  lu 
iiort  the  arfirument  it  at  if  one  fhould  alledge,  a  prince  is  abfolute 
governor  of  his  kingdomt  and  muil  not  be  controuled  by  his  fub- 
|c^s,  therefore  be  needs  no  couafellors^  becaufe  he  is  not  obliged 
to  be  determined  by  them.  But  fure  the  more  tibfolute  he  is,  tho 
snore  need  he  has  to  prefcribe  good  rules  to  himfelf,  and  advife 
with  the  beft  counlellors  he  can  find,  becaufe  he  has  it  in  his  pow« 
er  to  rtilewcll,  and  none  is  to  blame  but  himfclf  if  he  do  not« 
Whereas  if  he  were  to  be  determined  by  his  counTellors,  he  would 
be  under  no  fucb  concern,  lince  they,  not  he^  would  in  all  real'cm 
it  anfwerable  tor  his  miftakes. 
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confiftcnt  with  thctnfclvcs,  if  a  right  mind  may 

be  judged  of  by  fober  words  and  a  (erious  tenor 

of  aftion.     Did  thefc  men  follow  reafon»  or  any 

other  good  befide  the  fruition  of  their  choice  i 

We  have  (hewn  already  that  this  power  may 

produce  thefe  and  greater  abfurdities  j  for  fincc 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  can  pleaie 

itfelf  in  its  aft,  where  ever  it  can  exert  that  ad, 

^    it  can  alfo  pleafe  itfelf,  even  in  oppofition  to 

the  natural  appetites,  the  fen'fes  and  reafon.    If 

then  fuch  a  principle  be  graiited  to  be  in  us,  it 

will  not  feem  ftrange  that  we  fhould  be  able  to 

do  things  that  are  repugnant  to  thefe ;  if  thrs  be 

not  allowed,  it  cannot  be  made  appear  how  fo. 

.  many  abfurdities,  fo  many  things  difagreeable 

to  reafon,  to  fenfe ;  fo  many  things  contrary  to 

the  diftate  of  the  mind,   fliould  every  day  be 

committed  by  mankind. 

That  the       XII.  Nay,  which  may  feem  more  ftrange,  the 

iindcr-      tvill  appears  to  have  fo  great  a  power  over  the 

admusnot^nderftanding  that  the  latter  is  fo  far  fobdued 

only  evil    by  its  choicc,  as  to  take  evil  things  fof  good, 

JjioTbit'  ^"^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^"^"  falfities  for  troths.     Nei- 

faihtics     ther  will  this  appear  impoflible    to  one  Who 

fortiuths  rccoUefts  that  the  fenfes  are  as  much  natural 

«ndci^fib?  faculties,  and  have    by  nature  as  quick  a  rc- 

ieaion  to  ^'^  ^^  }^^^^  proper  objefts,  and  can  as  well 

thcwill.    diftinguilh  thofe  that  are  agreeable  from  them 

that   are   difagreeable,    as    the  under ftanding»^ 

If  therefore  we  fomctimes  pleafe  ourfclvcs  ia 

choofing  what  is  repugnant  to  the  fenfes,  it  is 

alfo  poffible  for  us  to  take  plcafure  in  embradng 

what  is  diffonant  to  reafon.      The  fenfes  arc 

forced  to  admit  and  tolerate  fuch  things  as  arc 

difguftful  to  them,  which  things  they  take  for 

agreeable  by  ufe,  having  as  complete  enjoyment 

of  them  as  of  thofe  that  are  adapted  to  them  by 

nature  *.     The  fame  may  happen  fometimes  to 

the 

*  Nay  jg;enerilly  more  fo  s  U  it  a  common  oblcnration,  that 

fuch 
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the  undcrftanding,  viz.  to  be  compelled  by  the 
will  to  admit  falfities  for  truths^  to  believe  themi 
thro*  cuftorrt,  and  at  laft  make  ufe  of  them  fe- 
rioufly  as  truths.  Hence  comes  that  common 
fayifig,  that  we  eafily  believt  what  we  eagerly  de- 
fire\  and  fome  take  a  pleafure  in  fubduing  not 
only  fenfe,  but  reafon  too,  I  confefsi  he  that 
does  this>  a^s  foolifhly  and  is  much  to  blame  ; 
but  from  this  very  thihg,  that  we  aft  foolifhly, 
that  we  afe  to  blame^  it  is  evideilt  that  we 
not  only  can,  but  afhially  do  pleafe  ouffclves  , 
In  eleftions  which  are  made  contrary  to  reafon  ; 
and  that  the  judgment  of  our  underftanding  de- 
pends upon  the  wtllj  rather  than  that  the  will  is 
determined  by  it.  From  hence  it  is  evident  that 
all  the  figns  and  properties  of  a  power  of  plea^ 
fing  itfelf  by  eleftion  agree  to  us,  and  therefore 
Ive  certainly  partake  of  it. 

Xill.  The  fame  will  appear,  thirdly,  ^romitigpro- 
confidering  the  reafons  which  move  us  to  the  ▼<?<*  that 
Choice  of  tKcfe  abfurdities,   according  to  the  J^^,*^*^^^^ 
opinion  of  thofc  men  who  think  that  the  will  is  tVom  a 
fajjive  in'eleftions.     For  if,  while  they  are  la-  J^^*^^^*^" 
bouring^  to  afTign  reafons  for  thefe  and  the  like  thofe  rea- 
determmationsj  they  produce  nothing  for  rea-  Tons  which 
fons  but  the  very  elections  themfelves,  or  their  poied  fo 
efFefts,  it  will  be  apparent  that  they  are  in  a  determii^o 
miftake>   and  offer  effefts  for  caufcs  5    whi/bh^^^T"*- 
will  appear  more  fully  from  an  enumeration  of 
thofc  reafons  which  are  fuppofed  to  move  the 
will  in  fuch  cafes. 

XIV.  The  principal  of  thefe  reafons  are  /rr^rj  Thofiar* 
$f  the  underjtandingi  obftinacy  of  tbemind^  ^^^/^^^^  rate?/' 
ofpaffionsy  and  madne/s  \  on  thefe  are  charged  all 
the  unreafonable,  abfurd>and  impious  aftionsof 
men  ;  thefe  are  efteemed  the  caufes  of  all  fuch 
eleftions  as  cannot  be  allowed  to  proceed  from 
Z   1  the 

fuch  things  at  were  rtt  fiift  the  rood  diftgrte^ibU  of  all  to  the  pa-* 
iate,  become  bj  ufe  the' moil  UeHgitful:  tis.  winef|  tgf^».^<^«t 
•Itve«|  &c.  ' 
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tht  intrinfic  goodnefs  of  the  objefts  which  art 
chofe :  but  this  is  all  groundlefs. 
Firfter-        XV.  Fof  in  thc  firft  place,  as  to  trrcrs  of  tbi 
^^l^l^y^^  underftand  ngi  it  is  certain  that  we  fomctimes 
(landing:  choofc  hurtful  objedls  by  miftake,    which   we 
(hcwifto   ^^^^^  lament,  but  never  impute  to  ourlelves, 
depend     except  wc  be  confi  ious  that  the  error  was  yolno- 
upon  de-  tary,  u  e.  in  fomc  refpeft  owed  its  origin  to 
fcalon  rV.  elcflion.     Eleftion  then  is  prior  to  all  culpable 
,  ther  than  error,  for  that  depends  upon  it.    It  is  not  thcrc- 
tocaufc  it.fQj-g  always  by  miftake  that  we  choofc  abfurdi- 
ties,  but  by  choofing  abfurdities  we  miftake  the 
truth.     But  to  confefs  thc  truth,  wc  arc  hurried 
on  in  an  abfurd  eleftion,  tho'  we  fee  and  know  all 
that  we  arc  about  to  do:  if  then  there  is  any  er- 
ror, it  is  only  this,  that  wc  judge  it  better  to  en- 
joy a  free  eledion,  than  to  be  exempt  from  natural 
evils.     Hence  it  is  evident  that  there  arifes  fo 
much  plcafure  from  eleftion  as  is  able  to  impole 
upon  the  underftanding,  and  induce  it  to  prefer 
that  to  all  kinds  of  natural  good ;  nay  to  life  itfelf. 
But  whether  this  be  done  crroneoufly  or  wifely,  it 
is  the  ftrongeft  argument  that  we  have  fuch  an  c- 
leftive  felf-pleafmg  principle  as  this  within  us. 
Secondly,      XVI.  Sccondly,  as  for  obftinacy,  by  which  they 
obftmacy,  fuppofc  that  WC  apc  movcd  to  choofc  abfurd 
fliswnto    things;  it  is  plain  that  this  is  nothing  clfe  but 
bcnothing  the  perfeverance  of  a  bad  eledion :  neither  can 


rife  but 


cle£lion. 


obftmacy  and  perverfenefs  be  explained  other- 
ring^na   Wife  than  by  cleftions.     If  it  be  granted  that 
^j^j^^v^^J    thefe  things  plcafc  us  becaufe  they  arc  chofen, 
we  fee  clearly  enough  what  obftinary  is,  viz. 
an  unnecefTary  adherence  to  an  ele£lion«    and 
a  fclf- complacency  in  it,  contrary  to  thc  didate 
of  reafon,  and  with  the  lofs  of  natural  good. 
(57.)  But  if  the  will  be  determined  from  with- 
out 

NOTES. 

(57.)  Leibnitz  (in  his  remarks  frequently  cited  above)  trgucs* 

**  rhiitobltinacy  is  not  barely  the  contiauance  of  a  bad  ele^ioni 

•  Tagft  4X1.  but. 
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out,  there  will  be  no  fuch  thing  as  obftinacy.^ 
By  an  obftinate  pcrfon  we  only  mean  one  that 
has  continued  a  long  time  in  a  pernicious  error, 
without  any  motive  to  change  his  judgment. 
Now  he  that  does  this  is  mifcrable  indeed,  but 
cannot  be  called  in  the  leaft  degree  obftinate, 
according  to  the  common  notion  of  mankid. 

XVIL  Thirdly,  fince  neither  errors  nor  obfti-  Thirdly,- 
nacy  arc  fuflicient  to  explain  the  nature  of  thefcThevio- 
cleftions,  they  fly  to  the  fower  of  the  /^^»J5p*mons, 
viz.  thedcfirc  of£imeor  glory;  anger,  hatred, ^^/z.  dd 
£jff.  Thefc  arc  the  caufcs,  fay  they,  why  we  ji^^nc  and 
choofe  abfurdly,  and  by  them  the  choice  is  de*  glory,  &fr. 
tcrmincd.    But  fame  or  glory  have  no  manner  ^"^^'^^^ 

^       '  ^irc  proved 

^  to  derive 
NOTES*  theirin- 

*<  but  a  difpofition  to  perfevcre  in  it,  proceeding  from  fome  good  that  ordinate 
**  a  man  forms  to  himfelf»  or  from  fume  evil  which  one  Tuppofes  to  force  from 
**  attend  the  change.  The  iird  eleflion,  i^yt  ht,  was  made  perhaps  ele£lIoiu 
"  thro'  mert  Uvitjf  but  the  refolution  of  adhering  to  it  comes 
**  from  fome  ftronger  reaibns  or  impreflions.**  But  if  this  be  all 
chat  is  meant  by  obttinacy,  how  come  the  world  to  iix  ^o  bad  a  no- 
tion to  that  word  ?  If  it  be  a  difpoiition  always  proceeding  from 
a  pro(pe£l  of  good»  or  dread  of  evil»  and  founded  on  fecond 
thoughts  and  ironger  reafons  \  how  can  it  ever  be  deemed  a 
crime  ?  Aj^n,  if  the  firft  election  can  be  made  without  any 
external  motive»  (which  he  feems  to  allow  by  alfignini^  Uvitf 
at  the  fole  caufe  of  it)  why  may  not  the  perfeverance  in  it  be  lo 
too  f  may  not  the  fame  caufe  be  fuppofed  to  produce  the  fubfe- 
quent  eleAionsy  as  well  as  the  £rli  ?  In  (Kort,  Lfibmtx,  after  all 
his  fecming  oppofition  to  our  author  on  the  head  of  libeity»  moft 
evidently  grants  the  queftion  both  here,  and  p.  4S0.  where  he  af- 
firms,  that  in  eifedl  we  are  able  to  change  the  natures  of  things, 
and  make  thefe  transfornMtions  abovementioned*  *<  But  this 
(fays  he)  **  is  not  as  among  the  Fairies,  by  a  limple  a^  of  that 
**  magic  power  1  but  becaufe  a  man  darkens  or  fupprefles  In  his 
^*  mind»  the  reprei'entations  of  the  good  or  ill  qualities  naturallv 
•*  joined  to  certain  obje£ls,  and  becaufe  wc  only  regard  thou: 
^*  which  are  agreeable  to  our  talte,  or  prepofl'efltons  ;  or  even  be- 
'*  caufe  we  join  by  force  of  thoughti  certain  qualities,-  which  art 
••  only  found  united  by  accident,  or  by  our  cuftomary  way  of 
"  confidering  them."  Now  what  is  it  to  darken  or  lupprcfs  the 
reprefentations  of  good  or  ill  qualities,— to  regard  fome  only  and 
neglc^l  others,  and  to  join  qualities  to  obje6ls  by  the  force  of 
thought,  but  to  exert  this  very  power  in  dtbate  i  Which  often 
chooiies  the  fruition,  or  even  the  confideration  of  fome  one  out  of 
many  equal  and  indifferent  objects,  and  by  that  fimple  a6t  makes 
it  agreeable  to  o\\%  tafte,  and  joins  fuch  qualities  to  it  as  could 
neither  proceed  from  chance  nor  cuftotn,  nor  any  aflbciation  of 
ideas.    See  the  conclufion  of  this  fubje^l  in  the  following  note. 
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of  good  In  them,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  believe 
that  they  {hall  not  cxift  after  death  :  why  then 
are  thefe  men  content  to  purchafe  glory  with 
life  ?  Certainly  from  no  other  caufe  befide  elec- 
tion ;  it  is  by  election  that  we  have  formed  thefc 
idols  to  ourfelves,  and  from  thence  they  derive 
whatever  good  is  in  them^  To  be  talked  of  af» 
;  tcr  death,  to  mount  upon  the  wings  of  fame,  to 

extend  our  name  todiftant  regions ;  thefe  things 
pleafe  us  on  no  other  account  but  becaufe  we 
will  them.  Obfcurity,  oblivion,  retirement 
will  be  as  pleafmg  to  the  man  that  choofes 
them,  and  have  been  fo.  Thofe  perfons  then 
who  imagine  that  thefe  determine  eleAions,  take 
cfFcLts  for  caufes.  For  thefe,  which  are  no- 
thing in  themfelves,  (hew  ut  that  they  acquire 
fo  much  goodncfs  from  eleftion  as  makes  them 
over-balance  all  kind  of  natural  good. 

STn'cwr  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  "^"^  ^^  ^^*^  of  anger,  ha-. 
pfhatTc",  ^rcd,  love  and  dcfpair,  by  which  many  are  be- 
Jove,  ^r.  Jievcd  to  be  driven  upon  abfurdities.  Bat  in 
reality  all  that  is  abfurd  and  pernicious  in  theTc 
paffions  proceeds  from  election.  Nature  has 
given  us  pafTions  which,  arc  generally  innocent, 
while  lolicited  only  by  their  proper  objefts,  and 
natural  opportunity,  as  we  fee  in  brutes;  but 
tht-y  are  compelled  to  change  the  natural  ob* 
jcds  by  the  power  of  election :  thus  anger  and 
hatred  are  excitefJ  by  the  will,  ^nd  applied  not 
to  fuch  things  as  are  naturally  hurtful,  nor  love 
and  defire  to  fuch  as  are  naturally  defirable,  but 
to  others  of  a  quite  different  kind,  with  which 
they  have  no  natural  congruity,  fuch  as  fame 
ni\(\  glory  after  death.  Of  this  kind  alfo  are 
n!oft  of  the  inftrumcnts  of  luxury,  which  are 
comnionly  Uid  to  pieafe,  purely  by  the  Itrength 
pffiifuvy  that  is  in  reality,  by  elcftion.  Hence 
it  IS  that  men  puriuc  with  fo  great  cagcrnefsand 

ctpQtioa 
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emotion  fuch  things  as  are  10  themfclves  trifling, 
p€frnicious,  and  abfurd.  Nay  they  barter  away 
life  itfelf  for  trifles,  and  when  they  cannot  en- 
joy them,  call  oflT  that  in  ditpair.  It  is  the 
cleftion  itfelf  which  fubftitutes  thefe  things  as 
fit  to  be  profecuted  by  thefe  pafljons  inftead  of 
their  natural  objcfts,  and  while  they  arc  hurried 
on,  not  according  to  the  exigence  of  nature, 
but  the  command  of  the  will,  they  confopnd 
«very  thing,  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  rcafon  and 
utilitv,  and  difrcgarding  thefe  rage  without  limits 
orreftraiiit.  .  of  envy 

JCIX.  As  for  envy  and  revenge»  they  are  not  ^"^  ^^^ 
owing  to  nature  but  the  will,  and  fetting  afidc  ^*"^^* 
cleftion  are  mere  nothing.      For  whatever  is 
pretended   to  the  contrary,    there  can  be   no 
other  account  given  why  anv  one  (hould  under- 
go labours,    dangers,    griefs   and   difficulties ; 
why  he  fliould  lolc  his  reputation,  family,  coun^- 
trv,  nay  his  life,  for  the  fati^faftion  of  his  envy, 
or  revenge,  but  that   he  refolved  within   him- 
felf,  but  that  he  cbo/e  to  fatisfy  them.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  mod  unexperienced  perfon  is  fuf- 
fieiently  convinced  of  this      But   thefe,  when  . 
once  embraced  by  elcftion,  become  more  agree- 
able than  thofe  things  which  nature  has  made  ne- 
ceflary,  Thofe  abfurd  elcftions  then  are  not  made 
by  the  force  of  thefe  paffions,  but  the  abfurd 
and  irregular  force  of  thefe  flows  from  eleflions. 

XX.  rhey  who  perceive  that  thefe  caufes  are  Fourthly 
infufiicient,  have  reeourfe  to  madne/s  and  pbrfnzy,  madmefsi 
in  order  to  account  for  abfurd  eleftions :  but  this  ^ii'the'^^ 
is  playing  upon  words,  and  taking  madncfs  in  a  contrary 
different  fenfc  from  that  wherein  it  is  commonly  1^*^  l^!!* 

.  /  men  are 

undcrftood.     He  is  looked  upon  as  m^d  that  is  in  their 
fo  far  difordered  in  his  mind  as  not  to  be   able  ^^* 
t0  deduce  one  idea  fjrpm  another,  nor  make  ob-  chooft 
(ervation    upon  what  he  fees :  but  thefe  men  who*w\irdJy. 

do 
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do  fo  many  abfurd  things  enjoy  the  abovemen<* 
tioned   powers,  and   have  their  undcrftanding 
and  fenfes  ttrong  enough  by  nature  :   what  is  it 
therefore  which  drives  them  into  abfurdities? 
The  power  and  prevalence  of  the  fuperior  facul- 
ty» vi^.  the  will,  which  has  a  good  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  which  it  produces  by  eleAion.     This  it 
purfucs  regardlefs  of  all  that  reafon,  the  body, 
circymftances,    appetites  and  natural  faculties 
require.  For  while  it  can  provide  for  and  plcs^c 
Itfelf,  it  is  not  at  all  folicitous  about  any  thing 
which  may  prejudice  thefe,    but  has  a  certaia 
complacency  in  its  own  exercifcj  and  endeavours 
to  augment  its  happinefs  by  the  purfuit  of  fuch 
things  as  are  repugnant  tp  them,    The  morp 
difficulties   and  abfurdities  it  encounters,   the 
more  it  applauds  itfelf  in  a  confcioufnefs  of  its 
own  abilities ;  which  feems  to  be  the  very  thing 
that  we   call  vanity  and  pride.     Hereupon  it 
compels   the  fenfes,  reafon,   and  natural  appe- 
tites, to  be  fubfcrvient  to  its  cicdions  :  nor  can 
he  be  called  a  madman  who  aft?  againft  reafon, 
through   the  force  of  a  fuperior  faculty^  any 
more  than  he  that  falls  from  a  pregipicc  by   the 
violence  of  a  greater  im^  ulfe.     For   it    is  not 
every  one   who   afts  againft  reafon,  that  muft 
imnnediately  be  looked  upon  as  mad,   but  only 
he  that  afts  abfurdiy  from  fome  injury  done  to 
the  underftapding  faculty   itfelf,  or  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  ufe  of  reafon  :    he  that  could  have 
followed  the  diftate  of  reafon  and  yet  knowing- 
AiMhcfc    ly  violated  it,  muft  not  be   reckoned  mad,  but 
crmfpt  be  wicked,  unlcfs  we  will  impole   upon  ourfclvcs 
f<oia.;.ca    by  changing  the  cuftomary  names  of  things. 
tn!!n  ly ""        XXL  If  it  be  granted  that  we  have  this  fu- 
ainii.nui:  perior  fiiculty,  it  is  plain  cnpugh  that  all   thcic 
apnncipie  things  m.iy  come  to  pafs.     For  he  that  is   en- 
kin^'      clo\\Ld  witli  it,  win  be  9,\>h  to  pleafe  himfclf  ia 

the 
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the  profccution  of  his  eleftions,  even  to  the 
detriment  of  both  body  and  mind ;  to  the  pre- 
judice of  fenfes,  appetites  and  reafon;  wnich 
"we  often  fee  done  to  our  amazement ;  but  un- 
lefs^e  have  this  faculty  imparted  to  us,  it  does 
not  fcem  poflTible  for  us  to  create  good  to  our- 
fdves  by  eleftibn,  and  to  prefer  what  is  thus 
created  to  every  natural  good. 

XXII.  Thcfe  thiogs,  I  confefs,  ought  not  to  A«  much 
be  done  j  but  if  nothing  could  be  done  which  f^ct 
ought  not,  there  would  be  no  fuch  thing  as  ^fromthit 
fault.     As  therefore  much  good  arifes  from  tliis  foift 
principle,  fo  there  is  this  evil  alfo,  that  by  it  tended 
crimes  and  follies  arc  committed  :    And  it   has  ^^[}*  *^** 
this  Inconvenience,  that  it  can  do  what  it  ought  Tpow^r' 

not.  otfinninj. 

XXIli-  From  thefe  and  other  arguments  which  Thit  mif^* 
might  be  brought,  I  thmk  it  is  evident  that  Gold  Ju^^*^' 
has  given  us  a  principle  of  this  kind,   and  thatfofiwi 
our  win  is  only  determined   by  itfelf.     They  ^*^^]"^?- 
are  miftaken  therefore  who  affirm  that  either  the  Ihc"^ 
appetites,  paffions,  or  underftanding,  determine  under- 
clcftions.     What  probably  gave  occafion  to  the  ^^^^^^f* 
miftake  was,  tjiat  other  things  pleafe  or  difplcafe  hence, 
us,  bcfide  what  wc  choofe,  viz,    fuch   as  are^^|^^*  .  , 
agreeable  to  the   appetites  or  fenfes*.     Now  it  impVud^t 
being  obferved  that  we  have  regard  to  thefe  in  ^"  u«  to 
cleftions,  and  do  not  choofe  any  thing  repug-  ^^,^'^^ 

1  1  /v  111*      ^  con- 

nantto  them,  but  upon  necemty.  and  that  alliuitingthe 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  the  judgment  of  the  J!"*'^':" 
underftanding  oughtto  be  made  ufeof  in  choof-  ^^  *"^* 
ing,  and  being  accuftomedto  this  kind  of  choice, 
we  become  at  laft  pcrfuadcd  that  it  is  abfolutc- 
ly  nccefTiry,  and  that  our  wills  are   always  de- 
termined by  fome  judgment  of  the  undcrftand- 
ing  :  at  leafi:,  that  it  i%  a  conditiqn  requifite  in 

the 
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rtc  objcft,  that  the  mind  judge  the  thing  cho- 
fen  to  be  good  and  agreeable  to  the  appetites^ 
Whereas  the  contrary  to  all  this  is  generally 
true>  viz.  that  the  n)ind  judges  things  to  be 

food  becaufe  we  have  willed  them^  becaufe  we 
aye  formed  an  appetite  in  ourf  Ives  by  fomc 
antecedent  election,  4nd  thofe  things  which  wc 
embrace  by  this  faOitious  appetite^  as.  we  may 
call  it>  give  us  equal  pleafure  with  that  which 
we  defire  by  the  neceflity  of  nature. 
We  eia        XXIV.  Nay,  wc  choofc  obje&s  which  ve  cdl^ 
a^  in  or-  trary  to  all  the  appetites^  qoqtrary  to  reafon,  and 
J^^J^    deftitute  of  all  appearance  of  good,  perhaps  for 
liberty,     this  Qnly  reafon,  that  we  may  aflert  our  liberty 
jj^»»    of  eleftion.     It  is  certain  that  every  one  can  do 
C^^  this,  and  he  that  does  it,  proves  by  an  cxperi^ 
lame  at     ment  tbap  he  is  free,  and  has  a  power  of  pleafing 
t^iSit    himfejf  in  cleftion.     Npr  can  he  be  faid  to  be 
^7  reafon  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  underltand- 
^"  *^^*       ing  5  for  this  reafon  is  made  by  the  mind  itfelf, 
and  may  ferve  equally  for  every  eleftion,  fince 
it  is  drawn  from  the  indifference  of  the  will  it- 
fclf :  and  he  who  dfoes  any  thing  upon  a  reafon 
which  is  made  by  himfelf,  and  is  indifferent  to 
cither  fide,  muft  be  efteemed  to  a6l  in  the  fame 
planner  as  if  he  had  done  it  without  any  reafon 
at  all.     It  is  evident  therefore  that  we  have  thi^ 
power,  and  make  ufe  of  i  he  appetites  and  fcnfes 
only  as  fpies  and  informers  ;  of  reafon  as  a  coun- 
fellor  ;  but  that  the  will  is  mafter  of  itfclf,  and 
creates  pleafure  for  itfcf  in  objecls  by  election 

(58.)- 

SECT. 

NOTES. 

(58.)  Upon  the  whole,  it  appeal  t  that  the  tnfe  defcriptipD  of 
free-will  muft  include  thus  much.  A  power  of  choofing  or  not 
fctiooriug,  01  of  c^ooGng  ciih^r  iide  io  any  given  cafe^  naturally 

indc- 
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fybere  it  is  Jhewn  that  Happine/s  conftfts  in 
Ekaions. 

J.  TJ^ROM  what  has  been  faid  above,  it  appears  The  mof 
.    X     that  a  Being  endowed  with  a  power  of ^  »«y 
choofing  is  more  excellent  and  perfe£k  than  one  the"  eft  ht 
that  is  without  it :  for  that  which  neither  ads  <•  expofed 

-..to  motion  t 
'^^^  from  with, 
out»  and 

N  O  T  E  ^*  meetswitk 

leit  incon* 

independent  of  any  mediate  or  inrniediate»  external  or  internal  vci^^s*^** 
^rce,  compulfion,  influence  or  neceifity  \  phyfically  determined 
l|tither  by  bodily  fentations,  appetites,  &e.  nor  mental  perceptions^ 
reafon,  judgnent.  It  is  an  ability  of  determining  either  among 
«qual  and  indifferent  objefls,  or  of  preferring  the  purfuit  of  Tome 
before  oil|ei*t-that  are  entirely  different  from  or  contrary  to  them  | 
or  laftly»  of  preferring  the  very  coniideration  of  fome  unknown 
^je^ls»  to  ail  the  reft ;  of  deliberating  upon/or  attending  to  fome 
particular  ideas»  and  refolvin^  to  overlook  others»  though  equally 
pre(«ated  to  the  mind»  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  equal  importance. 

AU  this  is  contained  in  the  very  notion  oi^filf-moviugf^mari 
(though  none  perhaps  have  give»  ib  full  and  diftin^  an  explica* 
tton  of  it  as  our  author^  for  that  which  in  ftti^nefs  moves  itfelf» 
is  properly  anc)  phyfically  independent  of»  and  indiflfercnt  to  all 
cxteinal  movers,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  do  fo}  what  is  deter- 
mined in  certain  circumllanccs  by  or  according  to  particular  r<rn* 
Rations»  motives»  f^<,  and  cannot  poiTibly  be  detei  mined  either 
without  Of  againft  them»  is  fufkr,  ;ifid  infuch  circumftances»  only 
ynoved»  a^tcd  upon»  and  purely  paHive.  If  then  there  be  any 
fuch  thinx»  properly  fpeaking»  as  an  a^ive  principle»  it  muft  bi 
•ndcwed  with  fuch  an  abfolute  indiffeience  as  oui  author  fop* 
pofes  s  and  whm  weipeak  of  xYktJIrongifi  mottves^y/t  do  notoiean 
4uch  as  have  the  greateftphyfical  influence  or  weight  in  turning 
the  balance  of  the  will  (lince  we  fuppofe  none  of  them  to  have  any 
at  all}  but  onljr  fuch  as  the  mind  moft  commonly  detennines  it- 
if  if  upon  in  fa^  \  and  to  argue  from  luch  determinationa 
that  tbeie  motittf^  muft  have  fuch  an  influence  both  abfolutely  and 
comparatively»  i.  ««  whether  taken  by  themfelves,  or  in  Of'politioo 
ro  each  other,  is  manifeftly  to  beg  the  queftion»  and  iiill  to 
fuppofe  that  it  cannpt  move  or  di^eS  iticlf^  notwithllanding  our 

moft 
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nor  IS  aftcd  upon,  is  the  farthcft  from  perfcc* 
tion>  fince  it  is  of  no  more  ufe  in  nature  than  if 

it 

NOTES, 
moft  evident  percqition  and  experience  of  the  oontranr.  And  tkat 
we  have  fuch  experience,  a  little  reile£lion  on  ourfefvet  will  cob« 
▼ince  us,  '^  I  think  (fays  CoUibtr^)  I  may  appeal  to  any  confi* 
«  dering  man»  whether  he  be  not  in  all  ordinaiy  cafes  fenfible  of 
*<  an  ability  of  darting  his  thoughts  upon  any  particular  objeft, 
**  even  antecedently  to  any  deliberation»  and  theSt  ^irbetbcr  after 
<<  deliberation  about  particular  objefts  he  cannot  refiime  ha  deH- 
**  beration.  and  fometimes  vary  his  iudginent )  and  whether,  af^ 
^  terthecleareft|udffment9  and  moit  deliberate  choice  of  partly 
*<  cular  things  or  afuons,  he  be  not  dill  confcious  of  a  power  ot 
**  fufpending  his  praftioe»  ofrefuming  the  confideration  of  t^ 
<<  objecls  whenever  he  pleafes,  or  of  immediately  choofing  or 
^'  pra6kinng  the  contrary»  without  being  determined  by  iropreffi- 
<*  ons  from  without»  or  impediments  from  within.  But  we  have 
^'  no  clearer  proof  of  our  own  exigence  than  eonfciomfmtfs  s  and 
'*  I  conceive  we  need  not  expe6^  greater  evidence  or  anj  thing 
"  than  we  have  of  our  exiftence."  • 

If  then  our  mind  has  fuch  a  power  of  fele£Uiig  ione  particvlar 
ideas  out  of  many  perceived  by  the  underftanding»  and  attendiag 
to  them  alone  without  any  previoos  apprebenfion  m€  tlieir  tntan 
and  tendency,  without  any  fpecial  reafon»  motive  or  iaducemeiit 
whatfoevcr  to  fuch  particular  dioice  i  if  the  mind»  I  lay»  does  in 
fome  cafes  exert  fuch  a  power  as  this,  then  it  is  in  thefe  cafes  ab« 
folutely  free.  U  cannot  here  be  dire^ed  by  the  judgement»  iince 
it  is  ftippoied  to  a^  independently  of  it  t  nay  it  may  be  properly 
faid  fometimes  to  influence  and  direfl»  or  rather  to  obftniC^  and 
iiibverc  the  judgement  itfelf,  for  as  much  as  it  confinet  that  to 
fome  particular  objects  oniv»  and  of  confequence  renders  it  par* 
tial,  and  precipitates  it  in  the  choice  of  thcfc  and  withdraws  otncrs 
from  it,  which  were  abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  complcat  view  of 
the  fubje6(,  and  an  exa£^  determination  about  it.  Hence  the 
fpring  of  all  errors»  at  Icali  all  criminal  ones ;  hence  vitious»  ab* 
furd  elef^ions,  and  a  labyrinth  of  woe.  From  the  fame  power  alfo 
duly  applyM  proceeds  the  happy  confciouineis  of  defert,  and  in  it 
is  entirely  founded  all  the  reafon  of  reward,  it  is  ufefulncfs  then» 
and  neceflity,  appear  both  for  .he  eft<kbli(hment  of  morality,  the 
ground  of  all  rational  kappinefs  -,  and  alfo,  that  we  might  always 
have  whtrein  to  pleafe  oiuTelves,  which  (as  our  author  has  Ihewn 
in  the  latter  end  of  fublc^t.  4.)  otherwife  we  very  o(ten  could 
not.  Hence  it  appears  I  think  fuflfictentiy»  that  this  power  is  one 
of  our  greateft  perfections,  though  (like  all  other  perfeftions  that 
come  Hiort  of  infinity)  it  be  liable  to  the  greateft  abufe»  and  fobe* 
epme  capable  of  being  turned  into  the  woril  of  imperfeflions. 

It 

•  Impartial  Enquiry,  &c.  p.  4»,  43,  See  alfo  an  Ffay  oh  Ccn* 
fiicufitfp,  p,  ao5,  &^r. 
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it  .were  nothing  at  all;  that  which  is  purely  paf- 
live  in  its  operations  is  one  degree  more  perfcft^ 

but 

NOTES. 

It  remains  to  be  enquired  with  our  author,  whether  all  tht  hap* 
pinefs  arifing  from  it  counterbalances  the  mifery,  and  eonfe- 
quently,  whether  we  and  all  other  rational  creatures  might  not 
have  been  as  well  or  better  without  it.  But  for  this  fee  §  %.  and  5« 

We  (hall  here  only  add  a  word  or  two  in  vindication  of  this  prin- 
ciple againft  the  three  principal  oppofers  of  liberty  above-mentioned. 
In  the  fiift  place  then»  we  do  not  aflert  that  by  this  power  the 
mind  can  cboofe  evil  as  e*v'd%  or  refufe  good  as  good,  i.  e.  that 
the  former,  as  fuch,  is  or  can  be  a  moii*ve  for  choice,  or  the  latter 
Ibr'refuial :  but  we  fay  that  it  can  cboofe  the  one  and  refuie  the 
other  'without  at^  particuUr  motivt  at  aH;  fi.  e.  any-  drawn 
from  the  particular  nature  of  the  obje£l  choien,}  nay,  in  oppo*-  . 
fition  to  the  ftrangeft  motive  (<vf«.  that  motive  which  preients  the 
greateft  happinefs».  and  wbich  it  ufoally  does,  and  aiwava  ought 
to  follow)  purely  by  the  force  of  ita  free,  aftive  or  felt- moving 
power.  X 

You  will  fay  it  dots  this  to  prove  its  own  power,  and  the  plea* 
Aire  attending  fuch  proof  is  the  (h-ongeft  motive  in  tbefe  cafes»  I 
«nfwcr,  that  granting  this  to  bclb  (wliich  yet  is  not  very  proba- 
ble, as  appctrs  fiom  what  was  obfeived  m>m  the  ^aj  «0  Cmh- 
fdioufntfs  in  note  45.)  yet  this,  as  our  author  obferves,  muft  be  a 
motive  of  its  own  creating,  which,  with  refpe^l  to  volition,  is  tlie 
Ihmc  as  none  at  all*  Nav  this  is  the  very  thing  we  are  endea- 
vourinc  to  prove,  onx.  tnat  the  foul  has  a  power  of  determining 
Co  think  or  ad,  and  of  pleafing  itfelf  in  fuch  determination,  with- 
.  euC  any  other  motive  or  reafon  but  what  is  produced  by  ixitM^  and 
follows  that  verv  determination ;  without  any  external  caufe  what- 
foever  1  in  whicn  power  all  its  liberty  confifts,  and  the  greateil' 
part  of  its  happiaefs,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  fe^ion. 

(Jor  fecondly,  will  fuch  a  power  as  this  make  us  only  liable  to 
miftake  the  true  good  which  is  in  things  (as  the  author  of  the 
Bk^fofb.  Enquiry  and  Likhnitx  ar^ue)  but  on  the  contrary,  it  of- 
ten makts  true  good  or  happinefs  m  thofe  thin>;s  which  of  them- 
felves  had  none  at  all ;  and  iikipioves  thofe  things  which  have, 
and  alleviates  thofe  which  have  the  contrary  qualities  {  and  of 
conlequence  is  not  an  mp^feSioMf  but  a  very  valuable  and  ae- 
ceflary  perfef^ion.  Onr  author  does  not  fupoofe  us  left  to  an  ab- 
folute,  blind  indifference  in  all  objeAs  (as  Leibmt»  often  urees) 
without  any  guide  or  dire£kion  in  the  choice  of  them ;  which 
would  indeed  be  an  imperfection  1  but  affiims  that  the  mind  of 
wtan  is  &nfibly  and  neceffiuily  affe^M-by  fomc,  and  informed  by 

his 

I  Kee  Jackfon'/  Pindtcatlon  of  human  Liberty^  p.  49,  &c.  or  tltg 
hrginnini  ofE^  Sxtutt" s  D(/iMCf  qf  Dr,  Ci^kfi  s  N0U0M9  Jcc» 
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biit  that  i^hich  has  the  principle  of  its  anions 
within  itfelf,  fincc  it  approaches^  as  it  were; 
nesrrer  to  God^  and  is  more  independent,  is  alfo 
more  of  itfelf ^  i.e.  it  feems  to  be  made  for  its 
own  fake,  and  chiefly  to  relpedl  its  future  bene- 
fit, aod  on  that  account  to  be  mofe  noble  and 
perfect.  Nor  does  it  feem  poffible  for  a  greater 
perfection  to  be  communicated  than  the  fruition 

of 

NOTES. 

fiU  tinder(biftcniig  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  others^  tfii  fo  li 
fufliciently  direocd  to  tke  choice  of  thefe  which  are  in  tbemleWet 
good  and  agreeable  to  his  conftitution»  and  via  'utrfa ;  yet  ftiH 
vrith  the  relenre  of  a  MX  power  of  following  or  not  following 
that  guide,  of  negle£ling  or  refufin^  that  direaion  r  which  ftmnt 
therefore,  even  in  thefe  cafet,  remains  iUll  unafeAed.  In  other 
ohjeds,  he  (hews  that  the  man  is  totally  indifferent,  which  yef^ 
by  an  arbitral  y  choice,  he  can  make  no  lefs  conftxWient  parts  of 
his  happinefs. 

Whence,  in  the  third  pface,  a  reply  may  be  formed  to  the  com-* 
mon  queftion,  What  hentfit  is  there  in  a  power  of  choofing  freely 
among  things  that  are  realty  indifferent,  and  exaftly  alike?  We 
anrwer»  the  benefit  of  enjoying  any  one  of  them  ^  which  enjoy- 
ment a  man  could  not  poflibly  have  without  foch  a  liberty,  but 
mull  neceflarily  hang  in  perpetual  rufpenre,  without  any  choice  at 
all :  this  Leibnitz  owns  to  be  an  unavoidable  cOnfeqoence  of  hiv 
opinion  *  and  to  aroid  this  abfurdity,  is  driven  to  a  greater,  «visp. 
to  deny  that  there  are  any  fuch  indifferent  and  equal  things  tn  na- 
ture f  the  contran*  to  which  has  been  abundantly  evinced  already 
with  refpe^  to  botn  God  and  Man. 

Laffly,  to  the  argument  againft  the  poJpbiUtj  of  fuch  a  Kberty» 
fo  frequently  repeated  by  the  two  authors' above  inentioned,  njisu 
that  actions  done  without  any  motive,  would  be  ejftiis  without  ^a 
€aufe  \  we  reply,  in  Oiort,  that  it  is  a  plain  fititio  primcipii,  in 
fuppoHng  motives  to  be  the  real  phyjical  eficient  caufes  (and  theit 
are  the  only  caufes  which  can  concern  the  prefient  queftion)  of  vo- 
lition or  adlion,  which  we  deny  ;  and  ytt  are  far  from  fuppodng 
thefe  z^%  ta  be  abfolutely  without  a  cairfe ;  nay  we  aifign  them 
another,  and  affirm  that  their  only  tr«e  and  proper  cauU  is  this 
felf-moving  power,  and  the  only  eaufe  of  thi»  is  the  Creator  who 
communicated  it. 

On  this  fubje^b  may  be  feen  Dr.  Cimrke*^  Dimonfirut.  p.  i)^^ 
fefr.  2d  Ciiit.  or  his  Remarks^  &c.  p.  xS,  ^c,  or  ciuhb't/arthgf 
KeJUSlions  on  Natural  Libirtj.     GolleQion  of  Trails ^  p.  jtJ,  fiiTr. 

•  Effais  delheodiceiy  p.  iCig&'r* 
t  See  bis  ^tb  I  etter  to  D,\  Ciaike. 
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of  fuch  a  principle.  The  more  free  an)ronc  isj 
and  the  lefs  liable  to  external  motions»  the  more 
perfect  he  is :  God  has  therefore  multipled  this 
kind  of  creatures  as  far  as  the  fyftem  and  order 
of  his  work  allowed,  and  decreed  that  fuch  as 
arc  pafTive  in  their  operatio;is  (hould  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  thcfe. 

II.  Since  therefore  happinefs,   according  to'^jPl^»»»^» 
the  common  notion  of  it,  is  granted  to  arifcthep'rop^ 
from  a  due  ufe  of  thofe  faculties   and  powers  «fc  of  the 
which  every  one  enjoys  j  and  fince  this  power  «f  Jcc^^^if* 
determining  ourfelves  to  actions,  and  pleaGng therefore « 
ourfclves  in  them,  is  the  mod  perfect  ^^  *JljJh^*fin^^ 
whereby  we  arc  the  mod  confcious  of  our  ex-  bethcnwft 
iftence  and  our  approach  towards  God;    our»j>We*f 
chief  happinefs  will  confift  in  the  proper  ufe  of^teft 
it,  nor  can  any  thing  be  abfolutely  agreeable  to«»M>ineff 
us  but  what  is  chofen.     (QJ  It  is  to  be  con- 1;;^'^'^^^^^^^ 

feflcdercifeofi? 
i.e.  in  e« 
lections. 
NOTES. 

{%^  Againl^  this  it  is  obje6led,  ift.  That  the  author  here 
<!elcribf«  fi^e-will  to  be  a  power  of  choofing  this  or  that  without 
any  dependence  either  on  the  other  faculties  or  tttrtbutes  of  tht 
fiee  af^nt,  or  on  the  qualities  of  external  obje(its. 

Aniwer.  The  author  never  faid  or  imagined  that  liberty  was 
a  power  to  choofe  in  all  cafts  without  any  dependence  on  the  other 

Faculties,  or  the  qualities  of  objedls,  but  the  dircfl  contrary»  «/s. 
hat  all  other  faculties  of  the  agent  were  to  be  confidered,  hie 
appetites  confulted»  and  the  fitheii  of  obje^s  obferved.  He  ex- 
predy  teiches  that  if  a  free  agent  choofe  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
natural  appetites  without  any  caufe,  he  gives  himfelf  unneceflary 
ti'ouble;  if  any  thing  above  his  power  to  compafs»  or  impodible 
in  the  nature  of  things,  he  makes  himfelf  fo  far  unhappy.  That 
which  the  author  maintains  is  only  this,  that  goodneis  is  the 
agreement  of  a  thing  to  fome  appetite,  and  that  agreement  may 
cither  arife  from  the  natural  fitneis  of  the  object  to  the  appetite» 
or  the  appetite's  accommodating  itfelf  to  the  oh]^St  \  that  God 
has  given  us  a  power  in  many  cafes,  and  indeed  in  the  mod  com- 
mon pifairs  of  life,  to  accommodate  our  will  to  things  \  that  thia 
is  dune  by  our  choofing  them,  and  whatfoever  we  (o  choofe,  if  we 
can  enjoy  it»  as  long  as  the  choice  contiaues,  will  pleafe  us;  and 

Uftly, 
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feffcd  that  ihany  external  objects,  many  that  art 
offered  by  the  fcnfcs,  plcafe  us  3  but  if  we  look 

into 
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Sadly»  ttiat  thil  bower  is  of  mighty  •dftnUgtf  to  us }  for  we  odk- 
not  expect  thit  things  (hould  always  anfwer  our  natund  attpctitcsi 
And  therefore  fince  it  is  unreaTonable  all  the  world  fliottld  hb  made 
to  accommodate  us,  it  is  a  great  benefit  that  God  Ifas^ven  lis  a 
fowcr  to  accommodate  ourfeites  to  the  things  af  v»  nad  thcmi 
if  we  make  a  right  ufe  of  this,  power  we  may  be  alwayt  hafipf» 
tor  we  may  always  choofe  fuch  things  aS  ^e  can  enjoy,  and  re|cct 
thofe  that  cannot  be  had»  and  if  we  do  fo  uTe  may  be  atwvjt 
fileafed. 

Thus  things  may  become  good  or  eril  to  iis  by  our  cfcoice»'  aid 
tMir  happinefs  or  mifery  will  depend  upon  it.  Now  he  that  wenld 
In  earneft  confute  this  notion  has  bot  one  of  thefe  two  thiogt  to 
do,  either  firft,  to  (hew  that  there  is  no  fuch  power  or  Ciciilty 
petible,  or  adly»  That  there  is  no  advantage  m  it. 

1  will  put  the  rambling  obje6lions  that  I  have  iMt  wkh  b  at 
'good  a  method  as  I  can,  though  they  are  generally  fo  little  to  the 
.  irarpofe,  that  it  is  harder  to  bring  them  in  than  anfwtr  them. 

2dly,  Therefore  it  is  urged  that  we  know  by  experience  that  to 
ytiake  a  man  pleafe  himfelf  in  his  chdice,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  be 
/hould  believe  that  he  is  not  inienfibly  and  imperceptibly  dire6led 
to  it  by  feme  external  caufe;  and  the  inference  iirom  this,  if  in- 
tended againft  the  author,  muft  be,  that  therefore  a  man^s  chooiin]^ 
a  thing  doth  not  make  it  pleafing  to  him  :  but  nothing  like  tbis 
follows  J  all  that  can  be  juftly  inferred  is  that  whether  a  choice  be 
free  or  necelHtated  it  is  fulHcient  to  make  the  thing  chofen  agree- 
able. 

It  were  in  vain  to  produce  all  the  inftances  impertinently  brought 
to  prove  that  a  necefTitated  choice  may  pleafe  us.  Yet  to  ihcw 
how  ftrangely  fome  anthers  can  wander  from  the  point,  I  wilt 
examine  one  or  two  of  them.  Firft,  it  is  faid,  if  a  nrran  fliould 
upon  mature  deliberation  refolve  on  a  thing,  and  whilft  about  to 
execute  it,  on  a  fudden  a  ftrong  impetuous  thought  comes  into 
his  mind  to  do  fomcthing  elfe,  and  he  follows  that  and  fucceeds, 
he  would  conceive  an  extraordinary  joy  ;  for  he  muft  imaeipe  thit 
God,  a  good  Angel,  or  his  good  fortune  had  prompted  him  to  do 
it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  his  choice  that  pleafes  him. 

I  anfwer,  Firft,  it  is  plain  fuch  a  man  alters  his  choice,  an^ 
makes  a  new  one,  and  that  new  one  pleafes  him  |  if  his  former 
choice  continued,  he  could  not  have  made  the  new  one,  norwouU 
the  doing  the  thing  he  is  about  othcrwifc  fatisfy  him, 

B«t 
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'  into  the  thing  more  narrowly,. this  will  appear 
to  arife  from  hence  only,  that  thefe  are  as  mo- 
tives 

NOTES. 

But  idly,  We  muft  diftiiiguifh  tKrtwcen  the  choii^e  and  the 
meant  of  obtaining  it.  When  once  the  choice  is  made,  the  mod 
ealy  and  effe£lual  ways  of  obtaining  the  thinjr  chofen  pleafe  us 
belt.  A  man  is  to  nght  a  battle,  his  choice  is  to  conquer;  he 
thinks  of  means  to  exv  Cute  it.  Several  ways  occur,  and  he  pitches 
upon  one,  which  pleafes  and  is  chofen,  not  for  itfelf,  but  as  Tub- 
fervicnt  to  his  dehre  of  vi^ory.  An  angel  appears  and  dire£ls 
hiin  to  another :  none  can  doubt  but  this  will  caufc  extraordinary 
joy  in  him»  becaufe  it  brings  him  to  obtain  his  choice  by  the  mdlt 
certain  and  infallible  means.  Now  this  is  lb  f:ir  from  proving 
that  choice  is  not  the  thing  that  gives  goodnels  to  objects,  that 
it  direflly  proves  the  contrary.  For  here  the  only  thing  that 
makes  him  rcje£l  what  his  reafon  prppi^fed  to  him  as  the  belt 
means  to  obtain  his  choice,  is  becaufe  he  has  difcovered  a  bet- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  general  out  of  treachery  ihould  dc« 
fign  to  lofe  a  battle,  and  it  happened  in  the  hurry  that  he  ihould 
be  forced  to  do  fomething  that  gamed  it,  h?  would  not  pleafe 
himfelf  in  the  aflion.  Here*s  a  viilory  that  is  good  to  one,  and 
ill  to  another,  and  the  differeoce  lies  plainly  in  the  one*s  chool- 
ing  and  the  other's  rejeflins;  it. 

But  adiy,  'tis  objected,  that  a  Janfentft  or  Calvini/Tyrho  gives 
as  alms,  and  is  perluaded  that  God  inlpii-es  him  to  do  fo,  is  bet- 
ter pleafed  with  nimfelf  than  a  StoiCf  who  attributes  to  himfelf 
all  the  gloryof  a  charitable  atlion.  Well,  what  then  ?  There- 
fore things  do  not  pleafe  us  becaufe  we  choofc  them.  No  fuch 
matter.  A  true  Chriftian,  call  him  Janfenijf,  or  what  you  will, 
chooles  to  prefer  the  gloryof  God  to  his  own,  and  thcrcfoie  he 
is  better  pfeufcd  to  think  the  glory  of  what  he  does  belongs  to 
God,  than  to  himfelf,  as  this  is  more  agreeable  to  his  choice. 

In  (liort,  all  the  inflances  I  have  fccn  are  of  the  fame  nature ; 
and  if  there  were  a  thouiand  of  them  they  all  receive  the  fame 
nnfwer,  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  and  prove  no  more  than 
that  men  arc  bcft  pleafed  with  the  moll  eflc6lual  means  to  obtain 
their  ele^ions. 

But  jdly,  It  is  alledged,  that  if  the  happinefsof  man  confifts 
in  his  choice,  God  oujrht  to  haVc  left  him  fairly  to  that  choice, 
Co  that  neither  the  other  ftcuUies  of  his  foul  nor  qualities  of  ob- 
je^s,  (hould  have  any  power  over  him  to  retrain  the  ulc  of  his 
freedom. 

If  I  underllaud'this  right,  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  God  Hiould 
not  have  given  man  any  particular  appetites  determined  to  their 
objects,  or  made  any  thing  impoflible  for  him  to  attain  thar  he 
pleafed  to  choofe.  This  I  confcfs  had  been  a  freedom  with  a 
witncfs,  for  it  had  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  turn  the 
world  as  hepleafeJ.  Bat  if  one  man  had  this  power  ho  other  could 
have  had  it.  For  things  can  be  but  one  way  at  once,  and  if  one 
man  kid  put  them  into  a  ccriain  method,  ail  tlie  reft  mull  either 
hive  been  content  with  that  or  h'lve  been  miuMable  -y  but  God 
has  put  them  in  tlie  wiythatis  l>cft,  And  iluce  they  muft  not  he 
A  a  •  changcdf 
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rives  which  induce  us  to  exert  an  aft  of  ckc- 
tion,  whereby  we  enibrade  them  as  if  thcf  wcfc 

agreeable 
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changed,  lie  has  zvttn  every  man  a  power  to  conform  himfeff  ta 
them,  and  picafe  himfelf  in  the  choice :  And  to  fecure  the  prefer- 
vadon  of  men  the  better,  he  has  given,  them  natural  appetites  to 
fuch  things  as  are  neceflfary  for  their  fupport,  and  therebjr  gQ&rd- 
ed  their  choree  from  hatting  them  as  much  as  the  nature  of  tmnf^, 
and  the  circumftances  iii  which  they  are  placed  wrU  pemMtf 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  an  injury,  that  it  fs  a  grest  isftasce 
of  divine  goodnefs,  by  letting  bounds  to  otfT  choice  where  it  migliC 
hurt  us,  and  leaving  as  in  all  other  matters  to  pleale  ovrfidfci 
by  a  free  efe6lion.  Thus  hit  h^%  obKged  «s  to  uke  care  of  oar 
lives  by  a  ihong  appetite  to  «ontinve  our  being.  He  has  fecuR^ 
our  feeding  our  bodies  by  the  appetite  of  hungers  fo  fhat  we  ate 
vneafy  under  it  \  and  yet  that  uneafinefs  is  not  to  great,  but  one 
choice,  tho*  with  fonte  difficulty,  will  make  it  pleating  to  «si 
and  fo  in  all  other  appethes,  by  which  we  are  promDted  to  fuppl/ 
our  natural  necefTitids.  And  thus  they  always  miftake  the  mat* 
ter  that  prefume  to  teach  God  what  he  ftiotila  do. 

Rut  4th}y,  It  is  ur^ed,  that  we  defire  happfnefs  neceffarilyi 
and  cannot  choofe  evil  as  evil,  and  therefore  our  choice  does  aot 
fnake  things  agreeable,  that  is,  good.  But  I  (ee  no  manner  e£ 
confequence  in  the  argument,  it  rather  proves  the  contrary.  For 
we  muft  take  notrce  that  good  and  evil  are  refpefUve  things,  and 
have  relation  to  fome  appetite.  Now  we  have  feveral  appetites 
«determined  to  thtir  objects,  and  the  things  agreeable  and  diugrce* 
able  to  them  are  good  or  bad  antecedently  to  choice.  But  there 
are  other  thins^s,  that  have  no  agreeablenefs  or  inconveniency  to 
any  appetite  before  eleflion,  and  (hen  are  good  or  bad  as  they  a- 
grce  with  that  choice.  Now  *tis  plain,  that  there  is  nothing  eood 
or  bad  in  refpcfl  of  our  natural  appetites,  but  we  can  choofe  [i, 
^ren  death  itfelf :  and  therefore  it  is  not  meant  of  them,  or  of 
this  fort  of  evit,  when  we  fay  we  cannot  choofe  evil.  But  it  h 
abfolutely  impofllble  that  we  (hould  choofe  what  is  contrary  to 
choice,  and  io  evil  in  that  fenfe  $  for  then  we  (houtd  choofe  it, 
and  not  choofe  it  at  the  fame  time. 

But  sthly,  'Tis  further  objefted,  that  thofe  who  believe  that 
they  are  only  free  from  conllraint,  thoi^  that  think  their  will  is 
determined  by  the  underftanding,  and  thofe  wl^o  are  of  opinion 
that  they  pofftrfs  indifference  of  will,  are  all  eqcially  content 
with  thcmfclvcs,  fo  they  choofe  conveniently;  that  is,  fo  they 
enjoy  their  choice,  or  attain  fome  great  good  whether  they  fore* 
ihw  it  or  no. 

I  anfvvcr,  this  may  be  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpofe ;  fince 
it  is  nnnifcll  all  of  them  make  a  choke,  and  provided  they  ob- 
tain what  they  have  chofen,  they  are  fo  far  (atisfied ;  which  only 
proves  that  our  choice,  whether  we  believe  it  to  be  necelTltated  m 
voluntary,  is  oi  (o  great  force  as  to  makethe  thing  chofen  agree- 
able, /.  c.  good,  as  long  as  the  choice  lafts. 

The  true  point  in  queftion  hcie  is,  which  of  thefe  hypotheles 
will  beft  fecure  the  happinefs  of  men.    As  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
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agreeable  to  the  natural  appetites  :  for  though 
the  will  cannot  b<  determined  to  eledtion  by 

any 
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0)>iftion8,  that  fuppafes  us  free  only  from  conftraint,  and  that 
our  choice  is  rieceilarily  dctciinined  to  the  good  or  ill  wc  conceive 
In  obje£ls,  the  author  has  proved  that  on  this  fuppofition  happi* 
iioTs  is  impolFible,  in  his  5th  chap.  fe6f.  i.  fuble^t.  i.  par.  i8. 
As  to  the  lid,  which  fuppofes  the  will  to  be  determined  by  the 
Jail  a£l  of  the  undcrftanding,  this  is  (hewn  to  be  equivalent  to 
j^ccrinty,  becaufe  the  underltanding  is  necefTary  and  obliged  to  » 
)iid^e  as  things  appear  to  it.  And  as  to  the  3d,  that  places  an 
indi^rence  in  the  will,  the  author  has  /hev7n,  Chap.  5.  Se6l.  i. 
Subie^.  2.  par.  8.  that  mere  indifference  of  choice  is  of  no  ufe, 
but  rather  an  impediment  to  happincfs,  except  the  will  have  at 
the  fame  time  a  power  to  make  the  thing  choi'en  agreeable.  If 
fuch  a  power  be  in  the  will,  the  aythor  Ihews,  Subfc^l.  3.  of  the 
fame  Se£l,  par.  22.  that  the  agent  podeircd  of  it  may  be  happy 
to  a  certain  degree,  tho*  he  have  a  very  impeifedi  underllanding 
and  commit  many  miiftakes. 

It  ought  lilcewife  to  be  confidered,  that  if  we  really  have  this 
power,  It  is  not  material  whether  we  know  or  believe  that  we 
nave  it  or  no$  for  whatever  our  opinion  of  it  be,  it  will  do  its 
own  work.  If  a  man  believe  himfcif  fiee,  as  generally  men  do, 
when  be  really  is  neccHitated  by  a  force  he  doth  not  perceive, 
he  is  never  the  freer  on  that  account.  And  if  he  believe  himfelf 
neccffltated  contrary  to  what  he  feels  in  his  own  mind,  as  fome 
areperiuaded  to  do  by  the  fophiilical  argumefitsof  vain  phiiolb- 
phers,  he  is  never  the  lefs  free  fur  that.  And  hence  ii  is,  that 
whatever  opinion  men  have  concerning  the  freedom  or  ncceffity 
of  choice,  they  are  equally  plcafcd  or  dilpleafed  with  it,  when 
once  it  is  made  J  becaufe  the  plcafure  doth  not  a  rife  from  their 
•  opinion  concerning  the  fat  ulty,  but  from  the  ufc  of  it. 

But  laiUy,  *tisfaid  that  ^ood  angeis  and  iaint&jn  heaven  have 
no  fuch  libeity  as  this  \  that  the  good  angels  are  perfectly  de- 
termined to  love  God,  and  the  fouls  of  men  as  Toon  as  they  en- 
ter heaven,  ceafe  to  be  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  and  cannot 
mnke  any  other  thin  a  good  choice. 

If  this  is  intended  againit  the  anthor's  pofition,  the  inference 
mud  be,  either  that  the  angels  and  f»ints  do  not  aiHually  choofe 
to  bt  in  heaven,  or  that  heaven  doth  not  pieafe  becaufe  they 
.ehoofe  to  be  theit;,  ucithcr  of  which  conlequences  do  at  all  fol- 
low. But  then  is  it  not  ftrange,  that  a  liberty  of  indifference 
which  irmains  no  longer  than  our  miferable  fojourning  on  earth, 
and  is  at  an  end  as  loon  as  a  man  begins  to  be  perfectly  happy^ 
ihould be n^^flary  to  ourhappinefs,  and  the  fountain  of  it  here? 
1^0  which  I  anfwcr,  that  the  whole  avgumcnt  is  founded  on  a 
great  miftake. 

The  author  believes  that  the  angels  and  blefTed  in  heaven  are 

^sppy  only  by  this  means  \  that  they  fi-eely  choofe  every  aA  that 

they  perform,  and  are  always  able  to  execute  what  they  chcofc. 

I  own  that  ihcy  never  choofa  amlTs,  noi.  ever  will :  but  th^iea,- 
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any  thing  but  itfclf,  yet  it  may  ht  perfuiided t9 

determine  it/elf y  in  order  to  avoid  what  is  abfurd 

and  difguftful  to  the  natural  appetites, 

Eleaion         III.  For  'tis  Certain  that  we  make  ufe  of  the 

*5  ^^^  ^    affiftance  of  the  underftanding  in  dc£i:ions,  and 

caufewhy  "^  i    ,1 

things  -  hold 

plciUe  us.  NOTE  S. 

fon  of  tliat  is  not  want  of  power,  but  becaufe  either  sft»  that 
circumflances  are  fuch  that  thfy  have  no  opportUBtty  te  nikt 
fuch  choices:  Or  idly,  becaufe  they- are  fo  well  pleafcdwith  the 
choice  they  have  made  that  they  will  never  alter  it  {  or  3dlyy  be- 
caufe their  experience  h»s  (hewed  them  what  mifery  an  ill  cboicf 
has  brought  on  them  or  otkers.  Time  was  when  fome  a9|ds 
made  an  ill  choice,  and  were  thrown  into  heH  for  it :  can  ve 
wonder  if  thole  that  remain  are  grown  wifer»  and  have  leant  by 
the  mifery  of  their  fellows  to  choofe  better  ?  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  faint».  They  may  remember  the  miferies  theyfuf- 
fered  here  on  earth,  and  that  may  teach  them  how  to  avoid  tbt 
like:  But  to  argue  that  becaufe  they  will  not  choole  amifs,  there* 
■fore  they  cannot,  is  a  falle  conclufnin.  The  truth  it,  herein oon- 
fiiis  their  virtue,  their  goodnefs  and  merit,  that  having  the  power 
to  choofe  amifs,  they  will  not ;  and  being  pofleiTed  of  a  fecdty 
which  they  may  either  ufe  well  or  abtife,  they  entploy  it  to  the 
bed  purpofe.  Thus  we  'may  underltand  how  the  iaintt  and  in- 
gels  are  confirmed  in  goodnefs,  not  mechanically,  or  by  a  phyfi- 
cal  reftraint  on  their  wills,  but  by  the  firmncfs  of  their  relolonoo 
and  ftcadinels  of  choice.  If  the  cafe  were  otherwiie,  their  vir- 
tue were  no  virtue,  nor  any  way  praife- worthy  j  they  woald  he 
good  creatures,  as  the  fun  is  good,  but  no  more  thanks  to  then 
than  to  him. 

Let  us  confider  farther,  that  tho*  the  angels  and  blcflfed  in  lea- 
ven (liould  have  loft  their  freedom  fo  f^r  as  not  to  be  able  r» 
choofe  evil,  yet  this  doth  not  take  away  their  choice  in  other  ic- 
tion».  "VVc  muft  not  think  that  thefe  bleffed  creatures  areiJto- 
gcihcr  idle,  and  have  no  bufinefs  or  cxcrcifc  of  their  facoliies; 
they  fur^ly  employ  themfclves  in  what  is  good ;  and  as  there 
may  be  great  variety  of  anions  in  which  they  may  empler 
themfclves  with  pleafure,  there  is  ftili  choice  enough  leK 
them,  and  the  reafon  why  one  fort  of  excrciiie  pleafes  tbem 
more  than  another  arifes  from  their  choice.  For  having  no  oe- 
ccffities  to  fupoly  by  labour  as  wc  have  here»  no  particnlar 
cxercife  is  ncccMary  to  them,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  make  one  exercifc  morepleafing  than  another,  but  their 
choice.  And  in  tiiith  we  count  ourfelves  the  moft  happy  hnr^ 
when  we  have  no  particular  bufmcfs  to  oblige  us  to  labour,  bu: 
ai-c  left  to  employ  cur  time  as  wc  pleafe. 

But  laftly,  we  don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  faints  and  v.- 
gels  in  heaven  ;  wc  know  they  are  happy,  but  how  or  by  what 
means  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  muft  be,  till  we  getthithefi 
and  therefore  no  argument  ought  or  can  be  drawn  fioui  theita=< 
of  their  happinefs  to  ours» 
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bold  it  as  a  light  before  us  to  diftingpifti  good 
from  evils  but  we  ufe  it  as  a  judge  and  a  coun- 
fellor,.  not  as  a  fovercign  and  a  diftator :  and 
to  fpeak  the  truth,  in  order  to  avoid  foolifli 
and  hurtful  things,  rather  than  to  acquire  what 
is  good  and  agreeable.  For  whatever  we  choofe 
will  (as  was  fhewn  before)  be  if/o  /affo  good 
and  agreeable,  except  it  lead  us  into  (bmething 
contrary  to  the  appetites,  or  otherwife  abfufd. 
The  underftanding  therefore  points  put  and  ad- 
icnonifhes  us  (as  we  faid  Before)  to  'jvoid  thefe  • 
external  evilsi  or  to  embrace .  the  good  :  but 
till  we  have  exerted  an  aft  of  eleftipn  about 
them,  neither  is  the  one  abfoltitely  pleafing, 
nor  the  other  difpleafing.  We  have  proved 
Before  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  be  evi- 
dent from  experience  to  any  one  that  confiders 
it.  If  then  nothing  pleale  us  but  what  is  in 
fome  refpeft  chofen,  'tis  manifeft  that  our  l\ap7 
pinefs  mull  be  fought  for  m  eleftion. 

IV.  We  have  ihewn  above,  that  a(i  intelligent  He  there 
creature,  wliich  is  merely  paffivc  in  its  opera-  [^J  f^^ 
tions,  cannot  be  made  entirelv  happy : .  for  as  it  power  of 
is  liable  to  external  motions,  it  mult  neceflarily  c^"^^»"^ 
meet- with  hurtful  as  well  as  ufcful  objefts  j  nor  pJ^^J^^'^'*^*' 
is  it  poflible  that  all  things  (houkl  be  agreeable,  himfat'. 
It  remains  therefore,  that  a  creature  which  is  to 
be  exempt  from  all  kind  of  grief  Ihould  have 
the  principle  of  his  own  happinefs  witKih'him, 
and  be  able  to  delight  himlclf,  in  what  man- 
ner focvcr  external  things  be  difpofcd ;  /.  e.  that 
he  have  the  government  of  his  own  aftions,  and 
xmy  pleafc  himfclf  by  willing  cither  this  or 
Something  elfc:.  Such  an  ag<*nt  as  this  is,  will 
Jbe  fat i&fied  with  any  objril:  that  occurs;  fincc 
objcfts'  are  not  chofcn  by  him  hecaufe  they 
plcafehirii,  but  on  the  contrary,  plcafehimbcr 
A  a  J      .  caufj 
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caufe  they  arc  chofen.     Whoever  therefore  has 
free  choice  may  jnake  himfelf  happy,  viz.  by 
choofing  every  thing  which  befalls  him,  and 
adapting  his  choice  to  things. 
Wccitt         V.  Kn6,  this  feems  to  be  the  only  way  that 
our"^*      creatures  can  be  made  compleatly  happy :  for 
ei^ions    fince  things  themfelves  are  neceffarily  nxcd  by 
to  make    certain  laws,  and  cannot  be  changed,  it  remains 
SrmaWe*  that  the  clciStions  be  altered,  in  order  to  make 
to  thing»,  them  conformable  to  things,  /.  e.  to  the  will 
Si!r'*"  ?f  Gpdi  for  thus  ixtt  ajgcnt^  will  have  apower 
happinefs.  iTi  thenifelves  of.  att^ing  happineis.     Hence 
it  is  that  we  are  fo  frequently  admonilhed  in 
holy  fcripture  to  be  conformed  to  GoJ^i  on  this 
point  our  falvation  and  happinels  turn :  And 
with  good  reafon;  for  what  is  happinefs,  if  not 
to  be  in  every  thing  as  we  will,  or  chooTe  ?  But 
he  who  choofes  to  conform  hinifelf  in  all  things 
to  the  Divine  Will,  muft  certainly  be  always 
what  he  ,would  be,  and  will  never  be  difap- 
pointed  in  his  choice:  however  external  things 
fall  put,  a  perfon  thus  difpofed  n)ay  enjoy  hap- 
pinefs, nor  does  any  one  leem  to  have  DMcen  ca- 
pable of  it  on  other  terms. 
S^**d         ^^'  ^^^  P^^^^^  happinefs,  may  fon^e  fay,  is 
and  the^    ^^^  ^o  be  cxpefted ;  for  thoft  beings  which  arc 
natural      United  to  tcrrcftrial  matter  muft  neceffarily  be 
dSfJrb"    affefted  with  the  motions  of  it,  as  was  fhewn 
eleaions     before,  and  cannot  bear  the  diffolution  of  die 
in  this       body,  or  the  impairing  of  its  organs  (which  arc 
Stte"and  Y^^  unavoidable)  without  fome  pain  anduneaff 
hinder  our  fenfation,    I  confefs,  abfolute  felicity  is  by  no 
ftom"**^*  hicahs  to  be  hoped  for  in  theprefent  ftatc:  But 
being       yet  the  more  our  ele(5Uons  are  conformable  to 
P*^^^*     things,  the  more  happy  we  are ;   if  then  our 
eleAibns  were  perfeftly  free,  we  fbould  alfo  be 
at  liberty  to  enjoy  perfed  happinefs ;  but  fince 
the  care  of  our  bodies,  and  the  ivatural  appe* 

mes 
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tites  difhirb  our  elections,  and  Ibmetinaesbiafs 
them  to  one  fide,  we  cannot  pleafe  ourfclves  in 
eleftions  abfolutely,  and  without  a  mixture  of 
uneafinefs.  For  though  they  afford  delight,  and 
even  greater  than  the  natural  appetites,  yet  they 
do  not  remove  all* manner  of  uneafinefs,  nor  ex- 
tinguifh  the  fenfe  of  pain.  While  therefore  we 
are  in  this  ftate,  we  muft:  acquiefce  in  a  ngiixcd 
and  imperfeft  happinefs,  fuch  as  the  prefent 
fltate  of  things  affords  i  and  it  is  plain  that  this, 
fech  as  it  is,  arifes  only  from  eleftions.  For 
though  we  cannot  by  mere  eleftion  always  ex- 
tinguifh  the  pain  and  uneafuiefs  which  arifes 
from  our  being  forced  to  bear  fuch  things  as 
are  difguftful  to  the  natural  appetites,  yet  we 
can  choofc  to  bear  thefe  things,  and  pleafe  our- 
fclves in  that  choice :  the  confcioufnefs  of  our 
powers  in  bearing  thefe  furpaffmg  the  uneafinefs 
of  pain,  nay  perhaps  augmenting  the  pleafure  fo 
far  as  that  the  excefs  of  it  fhall  overcome  the 
pain  arifing  from  the  fruftrated  appetites  by  fo 
many  degrees  as  could  have  been  obtained,  if 
there  had  been  no  contrariety  between  them  and 
the  clcdfcion.  For  inftance,  if  one  feel  two  de- 
grees of  pain  from  a  diftemper,  and  receive  fix 
degrees  of  pleafure  from  an  election  to  bear  it 
wim  patieocc  and  decorum;  fubtrafting  two 
degree3  of  pain  from  thefe  fix  of  pleafure,  he  has 
fptu"  of  folid  pfeafure  remaining:  He  will  be  as 
happy  therefore  as  one  that  has  four  degrees 
pure  and  free  from  all  pain.  If  this  be  granted 
to  be  poffible,  we  may  be  as  happy  with  the  na- 
tural appetites^  as  if  nature  had  given  us  none, 
nor  will  there  be  any  caufe  to  complain' of 
them.  (R.) 

VII. 

NOTES. 

(J^.)  The  tnic  •dvantage  of  fuch  a  faculty  appears  in  many 

inftances,  at  is  obferved  ip  thp  book.    Fiid,  when  bv  the  courle 

«f  nature  and  the  order  of  the  world  we  aie  obliged  to  undergo 
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VII.  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  admire 
the  Divine  Goodnefs  and  Wilaom,  which  (fince 

objefts 

N  o  T  E  8. 

many  thingt  contrary  to  our  natural  appetites,  manj  thtngt  pai|i« 
ful  and  difagreeable.  idly,  when  by  the  wcaknefs  of  oar  un- 
derilanding  we  are  obliged  to  make  choices  the  confequence  of 
which  we  cannot  foreiee,  as  it  mud  qften  happen  to  a  finite  tm-^ 
dcrftanding.  3dJy,  when  the  general  good  or  the  world  rcquirct 
us  to  facrifice  our  particular  intereft  or  appetite.  Laftly,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  matter  ot  choice,  as  it  happens 
in  moft  things  of  life.  In  all  thel^  apd  many  other  cafes,  tht 
right  ufe  of  this  faculty  gives  us  eafe  and  fatisfa6ton»  and  widi* 
out  it  we  muft  be  in  continual  torment. 

If  it  be  faid  that  reafon  tells  us  we  ought  to  be  cotitent  and 
fuhmit  in  i'uch  cafes,  and  therefore  if  the  will  bedetermiosd  by 
the  lad  a^  of  the  underftanding,  there  will  need  no  fock  faculty 
as  the  author  pleads  for,  that  can  make  a  thing  good  by  choofmg. 
I  reply,  on  the  contrary,  this  very  cafe  (hews  the  Hecdtity  of  foch 
a  faculty .  For  fuppofe  I  am  fick  and  feel  ^reat  pain  ;  my  ua- 
derftanding  trlls  me  this  is  unavoidable,  that  it  is  ti\e  will  of  Go4 
and  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  bear  it  witk 
patience.  If  I  have  a  power  of  choofinj§f  thus  to  bear  it,  and 
oy  that  choice  of  making  it  in  Tome  mealure  pleaftngto  roe,  itii 
to  very  good  purpofe  that  myunderttanding  makes  this  reprefenta- 
tion,  for  by  means  thereof  I  obtain  a  degree  of  happinefs  in  the 
niidd  of  all  tlie  natural  evils  that  cpprcfs  me.  But  if  I  have 
no  fuch  power  to  choole,  or  if  I  choffc,  and  that  choice  does  not 
make  the  thing  I  fuffcr  hettei ,  it  is  in  vain  that  my  underttand. 
ing  makes  fuch  a  rcprefentation  \  it  only  tells  me  that  1  am  mi- 
serable, but  yields  me  no  help.  Counfellors  are  of  great  uiif  to 
a  perfon  that  has  a  powerto  ext:cute  what  they  advife }  etberwifii 
their  advices  are  in  vain,  and  only  fenre  to  augmetit  the  perfon*! 
mifery  by  ihewine  his  impotence  to  help  himfelf.  *Tis  thus  be- 
tween the  understanding  and  the  will  :  if  we  fuppofe  no  power 
in  the  will  by  choofing  to  make  objects  agreeable  or  difagreeable, 
it  is  in  vain  for  the  underftanding  to  advife  us  to  choofe  them. 
To  what  puipofe  (hould  we  choofe  them,  when  our  choice  caii 
make  no  alteration  in  them  as  to  their  good  or  evil  qualities  ? 

But  hf  re  it  will  he  faid,  thst  aniecedtnt  to  the  choice  there  is 
a  goodnefs  in  b«!aring  ficknefs  patiently,  and  the  underftanding 
by  reprefenting  that  goodnefs  to  the  will  determines  it  to  choofe 
it,  and  from  that  (enfe  of  good  arifes  the  pleafure  and  eaie  wo 
find  in  patience.  But  this  I  think  is  a  plain  miftake ;  for  we  of- 
ten find  one  m^n  of  better  fenfe  than  another  uneafy  under  paiui 
whilft  the  weaker  makes  it  eafy  to  himfelf. 

If  you  di(courfe  with  thefc  two,  you  will  find  that  the  man 
of  better  underftanding  has  a  much  clearer  reprefentation  of  all 
motives  that  may  induce  patience  than  the  other ;  knows  exafily 
all  the  benefits  of  contentment,  and  how  much  it  is  his  intereft 
to  comply  with  his  circumftances ;   and  yet  he  does  it  not. 

Hotr 
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objcfts  arc  generally  fixed  and  confined  under 
certain  laws)   could  create  an  appetite  that 

fliould 

NOTES. 
How  then  comes  thin  difference  ?  Whence  can  it  arife  but  from 
this,  that  the  one  choofts  to  comply  and  the  ether  does  not  ?  If 
it  be  merely  the  realbns  and  motives  being  more  advamageoufly 
fvprefented  to  one  man  than  tlie  other,  that  makes  the  one  patient 
and  the  other  impatient  imder  pain  {  either  that  reprefentation 
MTiCtt  from  ibme  ^ree  a£l  of  the  will,  or  from  ibme  natural  or 
mcddtntal  difpofition,  incIinttk>D»  or  circumftance  of  the  arent. 
If  from  a  freeafl  of  the  will,  then  it  recurs  to  what  was  plead- 
ed for  at  the  firft,  ^ix,  that  we  are  j^leafed  becavle  vo  choo(e« 
But  if  the  reprefentation  that  determines  our  choice  ariie  from 
any  natural  or  accidental  difpoGtion^  ^c.  thefe  being  all  exter» 
iial  to  the  will,  and  out  of  Its  power,  *tis  plain  the  determina- 
tion cannot  be  free.  He  is  a  happy  man  to  whom  fuch  a  difpo- 
(ition,  &c.  happens,  but  he  cannot  be  looked  on  as  more  virtu- 
ous or  commendable  than  he  that  choofes  ill  becaufe  he  wants 
them.  He  may  be  commended,  as  gold  or  jewels  are,  becauft 
be  has  fome  thinet  that  ajrree  to  our  defires,  but  not  as  an  agent 
that  merits  thanks  or  praife  for  virtue. 

And  here  1  mud  obierve,  that  the  generality  of  men  imagine 
that  every  thing  antecedently  to  choice  is  either  good  -or  evil» 
«nd  we  lo  far  concerned  in  it,  that  except  we  could*  poife  the 
whole  world  exa£Uy,  and  balance  all  future  confequencet  with 
refpeft  to  our  convenience  or  inconvenience,  we  could  never  per- 
form any  a£t  but  what  muft  either  contribute  to  our  happinefs 
or  hinder  it.  But  this  is  a  moft  falfe  fuppofition,  and  contrarf . 
to  reafon  as  well  as  experience.  For  it  happens  in  a  thoufand 
snftances,  that  the  things  wechoofe  are  of  (o  little  moment  as  to 
be  perfcdly  inJiffereut  to  us,  and  that  only  pleafes  beft  which  we 
choofe.  A  man  is  walking  in  a  bowling-green,  the  exercffe  of 
bis  limbs  is  all  that  he  defigns,  and  which  way  fbever  he  walks 
be  tse<yually  pleafed.  But  if  any  one  hinder  him  after  he  has 
chofcn  his  way,  or  force  him  to  a  ilifForent  one,  it  will  provoke  hie 
anger,  and  perhaps  put  him  on  a  quairel  that  may  coft  him  his 
life. 

There's  no  neceflity  therefore  that  to  make  an  equilibrium  for 
the  will,  the  world  ihould  be  fo  divided  that  all  imprefTions  from 
one  part,  ami  the  other,  Aiould  be  aflnallv  equal :  for  as  a  man 
nay  turn  the  beam  of  a  balance  with  his  hand,  though  as  many 
weights  lie  in  the  other  fcale  as  it  can  hold  i  fo  the  will  may  de- 
termine itfclf,  though  all  the  confiderations  the  world  affords  lay 
in  o|^lition  to  the  thing  we  choofe :  but  it  often  happens,  that 
the  world  affords  none  at  all  either  way,  and  then  the  will  alone 
t»ms  the  baknce.  And  in  truth,  if  our  happinefi  were  con- 
cerned in  every  circnraftance  of  life,  it  were  unoealbnablc  to  ob- 
lige us  to  choofe  befoie  we  knew  them  all,  which  is  impofliblc  | 
and  fo  God  would  have  made  i  right  choice  to  depend  on  an  im- 

*  poffiblt 
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Aould  have  wherewith  to  fatisfy  it  within  it- 
fclf  s   and  might  render  any  ftate  agreeable, 

barely 

NOTES. 

poffible  condition.  Whereas  if  we  hare  a  power  by  the  pl^ibrt 
of  our  choice  to  balance  the  inconveniencies  that  happen  from 
outward  things,  it  fufiiciently  juftifies  the  divine  goodnefs,  tho* 
he  bat  put  «s  in  fuch  circumftancet»  that  it  it  impofllhle  alwayt 
to  regulate  our  choice  as  we  would  have  done»  had  wc  forefeeo 
aU  th^  confequencet  that  attend  it. 

But  here  it  is  or^,  that  though  a  nun  doth  not  aJwavt  pcr^ 
cttvc  the  reafon  which  determines  him  to  choofe  one  of  the  two 
thingt  that  feem  perfedly  equal,  yet  there  is  alwayt  fomc  (ecret 
impreflion  that  does  determine  him.  HiXX  this  is  to  ftii^ofe  the 
very  thing  iu  queftion  $  juil  at  if  a  man  ihould  go  about  to  folve 
as  obfeSion,  to  which  he  could  find  no  other  anfwer,  by  telling 
the  obje^lor  that  it  could  not  be  true,  becaoie  if  it  were>  thepu» 
fitioD  againft  which  beproduced  it  muft  be  falft. 

In  ikort,  we  prove  the  freedom  and  indilferenee  of  the  will  by 
|Mroducing  many  inftances  where  there  is  no  modve  to  determine 
It  one  way  more  than  tlie  other  x  Nay,  when  all  vifible  motives 
are  againft  it.  To  which  the  enemies  of  freewill  reply,  'tit 
true  they  cannot  produce  or  find  any  i^(bn ;  bnt  there  is  one, 
tbotigb  imperceptible  to  the  man  that  choofet,  as  well  at  the  reft 
of  the  world.  Which  at  it  it  £ud  without  reafon,  nerds  jione 
to  caoifute  it. 

But  they  ought  to  remember,  that  to  choofe  any  thing  for  a 
reafon  not  known  or  obferved,  is  to  choofe  without  reafon  $  a 
reafon  unknown  it  no  reafon  at  all,  except  theyUl  fay  that  the 
will  is  determined  at  mechanically  at  matter  it  by  impulfe. 

But  we  carry  the  matter  yet  much  farther,  and  fliew  that  where 
there  are  many  and  ftrong  motivet,  great  conveniency  and  agree» 
ablenefs  to  our  natural  apj^tites  on  one  fide,  and  nothing  but 
the  exercife  of  our  liberty  on  the  other,  we  often  prefer  that  to  all 
thefe  motives,  and  are  well  pleafed  with  ourfelves,  when  we  have 
done  fo. 

The  men  that  might  live. an  eafy  and  quiet  life  rac^ge  in  bu- 
finefs,  toil  and  labour  j  and  every  one  is  fo  well  plealed  with  his 
choice,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  amongft  fo  many  ftates  and  fuch 
variety  of  conditions,  which  are  moll  happy :  and  though  they 
fometimes  complain  when  prefled  with  inconveniencies,  yet  as 
Horace  obferves,  hardly  one  would  change  if  an  option  were 
given  him.  If  the  things  themfelves  pleafe  abilraftedly  from 
choice,  roofl  men  being  o?  one  make,  and  havine  the  fame  paffi- 
ont,  wants  and  appetites,  thofe  only  that  had  all  things  fuitable 
to  thofe  appetites  could  be  pleafed,  and  all  the  world  would  be 
confined  to  one  way  of  living. 

But  as  happinefs  ariies  from  the  choice,  it  fo  happens,  that 
in  the  great  variety  of  circumftances  wherein  men  are  placed, 
they  generally  are  pretty  eoually  happy,  becaufc  they  enjoy  their 
choice.  A  mariner*s  is  a  life  that  i'eems  intolerable  to  me,  and 
dcAitute  of  all  thofe  things  that  arc  agreeable  to  my  natural  ap- 
petites ; 
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barely  by  willing  it.  Now  free-will  ha^  this  cf- 
fed  by  accoitimodating  itfelf  to  objefts,  ^htpt 
the  objefts  themfelves  cannot  be  changed.  For 
the  nnan  will  be  no  lefs  happy  whochoofes  what 
he  knows  will  come  to  pals,  than  he  who  brin» 
that  topafs  which  he  choofes;  tfie  one  may  d- 
w^ys  be  done,  the  othei*  is  often  imppflible : 
this  therefore,  or  none,  is  the  way  to  arrive  ^ 
happincfs.  'Tis  hard  to  comprehend  how  he 
can  fail  of  happincfs,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
plcafe  himfelf.  This  fecms  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Stoics^  who  had  the  Uxnt 
thoughts  of  liberty  with  thofe  laid  down  abovc^ 
but  did  not  explain  them  diftindUy,  nor  com« 
prehend  the  whole  feries  of  the  matter. 

However, 

^  O  T  E  S. 

petites  \  ftippoft  then  I  am  forced  to  that  fcind  of  life»  moft  I 
needs  be  miierable  f  No,  I  will  and  can  make  it  my  choice |  not 
from  any  motive  which  my  underftandinjr  affords  roe,  for  it  re* 
pi^lents  it  as  difagieeable  in  evdry  reA)ect  i  But  I  will  chooft 
and  revive  to  follow  it,  that  it  may  pkafe  me,  and  by  the  force 
of  that  choice  it  will  at  length  become  agreeable. 

If  it  be  faid  that  the  neceflTity  which  is  on  me  to  lead  dial  fort 
of  life  determines  my  choice  $  I  anfwer,  that  qaite  contrary,  no« 
thing  is  more  oppbfite  to  choice  tlian  force,  and  we  find  nothing 
i«  apter  to  make  us  rt)t&.  and  be  difpleafed  with  a  thing  than  to 
fee  it  forced  on  us.  My  beine  forced  therefore  on  mij^-botrd 
would  rather  raife  an  aTeriion  than  plealure  in  me ;  but  at  (bon 
as  hj  the  power  of  my  free-will  I  rclolve  to  live  that  life,  and  bt 
pleaf'ed  with  it,  I  find  th^  pleafure  begin  and  grow  upon  me.  If 
there  be  any  wifdom  in  the  world,  undoubtedly  this  is  the  roafter- 
piece,  to  make  all  things  eafy  to  us  by  choofing  the  ftate  and  con* 
ditton  of  life  in  which  necemty  has  placed  us. 

But  my  underftanding  lepreicntiug  tlif  evil  and  hardibip  of  a 
thing  with  the  necefTity  of  bearing  it,  will  no  way  contribute  to 
my  eafe,  except  at  the  fame  time  it  affure  roe  that  I  can  take 
away  or  dimintfh  the  natural  evil  that  accompanies  it,  if  I  choofe 
to  endure  it  with  contentment.  Without  this»  the  confideratioa- 
of  the  neceflity  that  is  upon  me,  would  rather  increaic  the  difii« 
culty  and  uneaiinefs  I  feel,  than  allay  it )  at  knowing  the  danger 
of  a  didemper  increafes  a  man*t  fear  of  death,  if  at  the  iame 
time  no  remedy  be  offered.  ~ 

In  (hort,  the  exercife  of  this  faculty  of  making  thtnga  agree* 
able  by  choice,  is  all  the  remedy  nature  affords  us  under  unavoid* 
able  fuffcrings  j  if  we  have  it  not,  we  hare  none ;  and  if  we 
have,  it  takes  dS  the  complaint  we  make  againft  God  for  puw 
tin|  us  in  fuch  circumftancet  where  we  ncce&rily  mufl  undeifo 
fuch  evils. 
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However,  *tis  very  pkin  that  they  placed 
bappinefs  in  the  ufe  and  cleftion  of  fuch  things 
4s  are  in  our  own  power;  which  yet  would  be 
iiTipoflible,  if  we  were  not  able,  ijo.  pleafe  our- 
£dves  in  cleftion.  (59.) 

NO  Ties. 

(59.)  Our  author's  raentioning  the  5/0fV/'!)ere,  might  proba- 
bly give  Leihnitx  his  reafon  to  fti^£(  him  of  maintaining  all  the 
afaAird  eoDfequences  which  that  fe^  are  faid  to' have  drawn  from. 
|he  abovcimentioned  principle.  They  indeed  (if  they  be  not 
creatly  mifieprefented]  urged  it  fo  far  as  to-aflert,  that  nothing 
4XCemal  could  hurt  onncommode  us  except  we  pleiled :  that  all 
good'and  evil  was  entirely  in  cur -power  and  -of  our  makings 
ari^  confequently,  that  all  outward  things  wera  indifferent  and 
«like  to  us,  antecedent  to  our  own  choice.  Which  notion»,  bc- 
Mig:COBtrBry  tc^ every  day's  eyperience  in  pleaiure  and  pain,  led 
them  on  to.dqiy  that  the  latter  was  properly  ^o  evil,  or  rather 
that  there  was  anj'diffcfinde  af  all  betvwen  tncm.  This  doC^rire 
U'tndeod  liable  to  Leibnitx^s  obje£lions  of  confounding  all  the 
^iftin^tions  of  things,— K)f  <f6ntradi£^ifig  the  natural  appetites, 
•^^auking  rcafon  and  undcrdanding  ufeiefs.— aiul  fjuJt>.yertin|faU 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  Thefe  and  tat  like  re^c^lionsi 
t  hjp  are  juftly  made  upon  the  doftiine  of  the 'if/0ici,  as  they 
ba\'x:  g;cnerally  exprcfled  themfelves  ;  and  overthrow  a  total,  aB- 
folute  indifference  oi  the  mind  to  will  in  all  cafes  j  but  are  no- 
thing at  all  to  our  author,  who  never  contended  for  it  4  but  on 
the  contrary,  infifts  upon  a  neceflary,  (ixed,  and  unalterable  dif- 
ference in  the  natures  of  things,  according  to  the  prefent  f)  ftem  5 
and  has  allowed  their  full  force  to  both  reafon  and  the  natural 
appetites,  all  over  the  lafl  fc^ion,  as  well  as  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  of  this  book. 

But  this  has  been  explained  in  the  notes  above.     For  an  ap- 

{lication  of  this  fc^tion,  fee  §  5.  Subfeft.  ^.  and  the  Notes  x% 
5.  SubTca.  3. 
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S  E  C  T.    ni. 

Concerning  undue  EleEiions. 

I.  ,T7^R0M  hence  it  is  fufEcicntly  evident.  To -faH 
f/     what  kind  of  eleftions  are  to  be  called  ^°*^  ^^ 
undue  ones :  For  it  appears,  that  God  has  given  cbooii^t 
us  this  faculty  of  choofing,*  that  we  may  pleafp  miiVi y  i 
ourfclves  in  the  ufe  of  it,  and  be  happy  in  the  ^;^]'^^* 
fruition  of  thofc  oBjefts  which  wt  choofe.     For  tUereibre 
it  is  a  happinefs  to  obtain  the  things  chofen,  ^'^^"  ^*^ 
and  mifery  to  be  fruftrated  and  fall  fhort  of^hatcan- 
them.      Whenfoever  therefore  we  knowingly  not  been- 
make  fuch  a  choice,  as  not  to  be  able  to  enjoy  1^}^^^^^^ 
"the  things  chofen,  it  is  plain  that  we  choofe  fool-  done  iit,  * 
ilhly  and  unduely :  for  we  bring  upon  ourfelves  ^*^^"  ^"^J* 
unneceflary  mifery,  fince  we  could  have  chofen  cho"rcn!i7 
othcrwife  with  equal  pleafuj-e.     Whoever  then  are  m/>oj'^ 
choofcs  knowingly  what  he  cannot  obtain,  or-^^^*^* 
what  may  produce  unneceflary  trouble  to  him- 
felf  or  others,  he  muft  be  efteemed  to  choofe  un-  * 
ducly.     And  this  may  be  done,  firfl.  If  any  one 
choofe  impojfibilities.     It  may  feem  ftrange  that 
any  perfon  fliouM  choofe  a  thing  which  is  im- 
poflible,  knowing  it  to  befo;  but  'tis  very  pro- 
bable that  this  has  happened  fometimes,  as  was 
faid  before*. 

II.  Secondly,  If  he  choofe  fuch  things  as  are  Scrondl/, 
inconftjient  with  each  other :  he  that  does  this  ^  ^^^^ 
contradicls  himfclf,  and  evidently  cuts  off  all  jji-^^rs  are 
hopes  of  enjoyment.     When  we  will  any  thing,  choil-n 
we  muft  talccallits  neceflary  cdnfequences  togc-  ^*^'^'\^'^ 
ther  with  it.     But  all  things  here  are  or  a  mixal  wiih  eacii 
kind,  and  nothing  is  pure  from  all  degrees  of  otbc». 
bitterncfs:  we  often  therefore  will  that  part  in  a 
certain  thing  whichis  agreeable  to  the  appetites, 
and  refufc  the  reft :  but  this  is  in  vain,  fince  thir 

agreeatJle 
♦  Scft.  1,  Subfcft.  5.  par.  10,  \\,  \i. 
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a^reetble  parts  cannot  be  feparated  from  the 
difagreeable  ones:   we  muft  therefore  either 
choofe  or  rejeft  the  whole.   He  th;at  does  other- 
wife  cannot  poffibly  fatisfy  himfelf^  fince  be  muft 
bear  with  wnat  he  would  not :  He  is  therefore 
voluntarily  unhappy  by  an  undue  eledion. 
Thirfly,       ni.  Thirdly,  he  muft  he  efteemed  to  cho^t 
things       unduely,  who  aims  at  fuch  things  as  he  knows. 
choicn  be  irc  not  in  bis  power.    For  it  is  a  hazard  whethef 
J^irlr  of^  ^^  enjovs  thole  things  that  ar^  not  in  his  power, 
tbeeieaor.  and  it  IS  foolifh^to  commit  our  happinefs  to 
chance ;  while  therefore  it  is  in  our  power  to 
choofe  only  fuch  things  as  we  are  certain  of  ob- 
taining, we  rilk  our  happinefs,  or  throw  it  away 
when  we  purfue  uncertainties:  Now  we  owe  as 
much  happinefs  to  ourfelves  as  is  in  our  power^ 
and  ought  to  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  at- 
tain it;  but  we  lofe  this  by  undue  eleftion,  when 
we  defire  thofe  things  which  we  know  to  be  out 
of  our  power. 
Fotifttly,       IV.  Fourthly,  That  alfo  is  an  undue  eleftion, 
choo"fe       which  obliges  us  to  feize  thofe  things  that  arc 
that  which  lawfully  occupied  by  the  eleftions  of  other  men* 
"  ^^dX'  ^^  ^^  difappointcd  of  an  eleftion  is  mifery,  as 
thnawful  we  faid  before;  to  enjoy  it,  happinefs.     Every 
choice  of   one  therefore  that  is  endowed  with  a  power  of 
others.      choofing,  has  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
thing  chofen,  fo  far  as  is  ncccflary  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  own  faculties,  and  is  no  impediment 
to  the  good  of  others.     But  he  muft  be  efteem- 
ed an  impediment  to  the  good  of  others,  who 
will  appropriate  to  himfelf  what  is  common,  or 
afllime  more  and  greater  advantages  from  the 
common  ftock  than  fall  to   his  fhare.     Thofe 
things  then  which  are  preoccupied  by  the  choice 
of  other  men  belong  to  the  choofers,  and  can- 
not juftly  be  taken  from  them :  therefore  he 
that  covets  them  would  have  what  is  not  his 
due :  /.  e.  endeavours  by  undue  eledion  to  rob 

others 
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others  of  their  right.  This  is  to  be  referred  in 
aft  elpecial  manner  to  fuch  things  as  are  pre-oc- 
cupicd  by  the  choice  of  the  Deity  i  for  thefe 
arc  to  be  efteemed  by  all  as  facred  and  prohi- 
bited :  nor  can  any  one  meet  with  fucceis  that 
oppofes  hinifelf  to  God,  and  choofes  what  God 
difiipproves.  For  what  God  wills  muft  necef- 
farily  come  to  pafs,  but  God  wills  the  happinefs 
of  all  men  as  tar  as  it  is  poffible;  therefore  he 
that  offends  unneceffarily  againft  the  happinefs 
of  any  one,  is  fuppofed  to  offend  againft  God, 
and  to  choofe  what  is  not  his  due. 

V.  Fifthly,  On  this  account  it  is  unlawful  Fifthly, 
for  us  to  defire  thofe  things  which  are  hurtful  ^^^^^ 
to  ourfelves  or  others.    By  hurtful  things  I  un-  things 
derftaarl  thofe  that  lead  to  natural  evils,  wz.  fuch  ^^|[^ 
as  are  prejudicial  to  the  body  or-mind.     It  ap-  ^^Mxtx 
pears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  things  pleafe  cviu,  are 
becaufe  they  are  chofen,  but  reafon  perluades  ^^^o^t 
us  to  abftain  from  fuch  elecflions  as  may  prove  ncce(iity» 
pernicious  to  our  own  minds,  or  thofe  ot  others; 
or  fuch  as  defraud  the  appetites  unneceffarily : 
for  we  owe  a  gratification  to  thefe  appetites, 
when  it  can  be  procured  without  greater  detri- 
ment.    Therefore  an  eledion  oppofed  to  thefe 
gratis y  and  without  any  reafon,  muft  be  judged 
an  undue  one,  becaufe  it  deprives  us  of  the  Sue 
enjoyment  of  our  appetites.  {V.^ 

SECT.  . 

,  NOTES. 

(T.)  It  has  been  objc^cd,  that  'tis  a  contradi^Ion  for  God  to 
ercate  (l^h  a  facoltv  as  is  above  dcfciibcd,  and  yet  that  it  Ihoiild 
r!jooie  amirs  :  for  what  can  he  ainifsto  a  faculty  that  can  make 
every  thing  good  by  choofing  ?  But  the  anlVver  is  plain,  the  fa- 
culty is  not  lo  indifferent  but  it  has  limitationsi  and  he  that  hns 
Jimits  certainly  tlocs  amifs  by  tranrgiefling  them.  Tho'  there  is 
a  natunil  power  in  the  will  to  choole  a  thing  in  oppolition  to  all 
its  natural  appetites  and  the  di^lates  oT  the  undcriianding,  and 
hereby  to-  girc  itfdf  fome  degree  of  plcalurc  for  the  time,  and 
we  fee  that  it  fomehmes  doth  To  ;  yet  the  evils  that  procet-d  from 
fuch  an  exorbiiaiu  cxtrcifc  of  this  noble  faculty  plainly  fhrw, 

that 
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NOTES, 
that  it  ought  net  have  done  fo  |  and  the  author  nerer  faid,  or 
imagined  any  one  would  think  he  meant  that  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence were  ufelcrs  to  fuch  an  agents  or  that  he  ovght  not  to  re- 
gulate the  excrcife  of  this  faculty  fo  as  to  prevent  ita  fixing  on 
iinpofllble,  ahfurdy  or  inconfiftent  things,  or  the  tiafhing  of  his 
choice  with  his  natural  appetites  and  their  faiisfaftion.  A  king 
tnuit  have  a  power  to  puniih  his  wicked  lubjcfls  «vith  death,  and 
to  reward  thole  that  deferve  it  with  honours  and  riches ;  if  he  had 
not  this  power,  he  could  not  govern.  But  (hall  he  therefore  kill 
the  innocent  and  fcjuander  away  his  favours  on  the  undefiarving  ? 
So  man  has  free- will  by  which  he  may  choofe  objeAs»  and  gra* 
tify  himftlf  in  the  choice;  doth  it  therefore  follow  that  he  may 
choofe  things  impoflible,  things  beyond  his  power,  or  contrary  to 
his  natural  appetites  ?  Yet  li  he  had  not  this  natural  power  to 
choofe,  he  could  no  more  be  happy,  than  a  prince  could  govern 
)hat  had  not  the  power  of  rewards  and  puniihmentt. 


SECT. 
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S  E  C  T.     IV. 

Ww  it  is  f^ffibk  f9r  us  to  fall  into  undue 
kleStims. 
I.    TT  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  as  was  faidThUit 

1  before,  how  one  can  fall  fhort  of  hlppi- ^'"•f''^ 
iiefs  ^o  has  it  in  his  power  to  f^fcafc  himlelf  j^ 
yet  if  he  choofe  in  the  foreg[oiii|^  mcinner.  Or  the 
like,  he  mud  nedeflarily  fail  bt  his  choice^  and 
Kis  appetite  be  fniftrated,  f\  e.  he  muft  ht  un^ 
happy.  Buth6w  li  it  pofl[ibIe,,you  will  fiy, 
that  any  one  Ihould  make  fuch  a  choice  ?  *  I  an- 
fwer,  this  may  proceed  firll:,  from  error  or  igno^ 
ranee.  Secondly,  from  inadverteney  or  negligence. 
Thirdly,  from  levity.  Fourthly»  from  a  cdn* 
crafted  baiit.  Fifthly,  from  other  appetites  im* 
planted  in  us  bv  nature.  Not  that  the  will  can 
be  determined  oy  thefe,  or  any  thin^  elfc  which 
is  external;  but  that  from  hence  it  taket  an 
handle  and  occafion  of  determining  itfdf,  which 
it  would  not  have  had  otherwife* 

II.  Fir  ft,  As  to  the  firft  of  thefc,  wc  havcFirft,  Vy 
proved  before  that  we  arc  liable  to  errors  and'"/**^  ^^ 
Ignorance ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  reckoned  a-  j^gnoraace • 
mong  natural  evils.    When  therefore  we  are 
forced  to  choofe  among  things  not  fufficiently 
known,  our  errors  are  not  to  be  charged  upon 
us,  nor  is  it  credible  that  God  will  fuffer  them 
to  prove  fatal  to  us.    But  when  we  are  under  no 
manner  of  neceflity,  ah  eleftion  often  prefents 
itfelf  CO  us  in  matters  fufficiently  underftood, 
and  then  we  hurry  on  without  a  ftrift  and  care* 
ful  enquiry,  and  choofe  impotfibilities,  &r.  and 
therefore  are  not  entirely  free  from  fault,  fince 
we  ought  to  deliberate  and  examine  things  be- 
fore ele&ion. 

♦A  a  lU.  Sc. 

•  $ee  L$<ki*%  cMpter  of  power  §.  5,  7,  fsf<B 
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Secondly,      HI.  Sccondly,  Thcfc  undue  clcftions  there* 
By  negii'  f^fe  may  happen  through  inadvertency,  for  by 
fenci.       j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  might  perceive  the  good  and  evil 
«rhich  ic  in. objects;  but  being  negligent  and 
fupinCi  we  are  frequently  impofed  upon^  and 
fuffer  for  our  negligence,  by  falling  .into  the 
foreoientioned  inconv^nienpies. 
Thirdly,       IV.  A*  tp  the  third,  fined  the  plc^fure  of  a 
Py  giving  fjrcc  agcM  confifts  iH  clcAion,  it  is  no  wonder 
indS^"'    that  hk  gives  hinnfelf  as  large  a  fcopc  as  he  can 
gencc  to    in  the  exercife  of  it.     Neither  will  it  be  any 
dfc^or"  ^^*"S  furpfifing,  if  in  this  full  exercife  tff  el^c- 
cie^ion.    tions,  he  fometimes  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  pre- 
fcribed  hi{n  by  God  and  nature;  and  light  upon 
Tome  things  whiqh  are  attended  with  no  very 
profperoMs  iflfue,  {viz.  abfurdities  and  impofli* 
Ibilicies)  fincc  he  will  attennpt  t^txy  thing.    For 
hepleafes  himfelf  in  the  trial,  though  he  be 
unfortunate  in  the  event;  but  this  is  no  excufe; 
for  every  one  i3  obliged  to  take  care  of  himftlf, 
left  h^  be  too  fond  of  indulging  new  ele6lionsj 
;ind  from  levity  become  ijnducjy  troubkfomc  to 
himfelf  or  Qthcr§. 
foMrrhiy,      V.  Fourthly,  we  fee  th4t  frequent  choice  crc- 
Bv  oijTi.    ates   an   habit  j    this  fcems   to   procee4  from 
hence,  that  as  we  delight  in  an  eledlion  often 
repeated,  we  are  p^Gly  induced  to  hope  phat  the 
fame  pleafurc  wi)J  always  follow  the  fame  aft, 
whereupon  wp  grow  fupir^P  and  negligent,  and 
difregar;i  the  alteration^  of  things  t  and  he  that 
does  this  may  eafily  fi»ll  into  fuch  elciftions  as 
will  not  be  i^ttpndcd  wit!)  fuccefs.     Befidc,  it  is 
difijcult  for  u$  tQ  change  thofe  elcflions,  the  de- 
light of  which  i;^  fixpd  and^  as  it  were,  riveted  in 
tlie  mi;u!    by  frequent  cxperiencp  :   yet  we  are 
not  /pxculablc  for  rplhing  upon  abfurd  and  im- 
^ofiiblc  things,  in  order  to  avoid  the  uneafinefs 
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attending  the  change  of  eledfcion.  And.  if  we 
fearch  into  the  cafe  more  narrowly^  t^e  ihall  fin^ 
that  moil  undue  eleSions  arife  tronl  this  un« 
feafonable  perfeverancc,  all  which  defcrvcdly 
come  under  the  charaAer  of  culfiable  obfti'^ 
nacy. 

VI.  Fifthly,  It  has  been  often  hinted,  thaf  pi£-,|,iy^ 
we  confift  of  a  foul  and  body,  that  thefe  are  fir  the 
mutually  affcfted  by  each  other,  and  thit  frdnrt  jjf,^^""^^ 
hence  various  appetites  arife  in  us,  fuch  ds  the  nJJni 
prefervation  of  the  body,  defire  of  offspring,  and  appttiuf, 
the  like;   and  whatever  is  an  impediment  to 

thefe,  we  reckon  hurtful.  If  therefore  we  be 
not  upon  our  guard,  we  are  hurried  on  hy  the 
importunity  of  them  to  abfordities,  or  when  we 
give  a  loofe  to  our  eleftions,  we  grafp  ^t  fuch 
things  as  offer  an  unnecefTary  violence  to  them: 
hence  arife  an  immenfe  train  of  uneafinelfes  to 
ourfelves  and  others ;  hence  comes  violence  arid 
injury  to  our  nature  and  the  natural  appetites, 
to  which  we  owe  at  leaft  a  moderate  indulgence ; 
hereupon  we  rafhly  and  unlawfully  fei2e  thofe 
things  that  are  pre-occupied  by  the  ele&ions  or 
appetites  of  other  men :  nay,  are  not  fo  cautious 
as  to  refrain  from  what  is  determined  by  the 
will  of  God  himfclf :  from  thefe  and  the  like 
occafions  it  happens  that  w)e  abufe  our  liberty, 
and  by  undue  elections  bring  natul^al  evils  upon 
ourfelves  or  others.  Tot  as  wt  are  endowed 
with  liberty  in  thefe  and  the  lilfe  eafes,  we  may 
either  ufe  it  according  to  the  dictate  of  reafon, 
or  abufe  it :  this  power  feenfis  to  be  included  in  vniy  ert. 
the  very  notion  of  created  liberty.  ry  thing 

VII.  It  appears  from  hence  how  cautioufly  •^"^^^^^ 
ele<flions  ought  to  be  made  ;    for  tho'  nothing  rim,  and 
pleafes  us  but  what  is  chofen,  yet  we  do  not  only  ^hy  dec 


take  delight  in  cho/ing^  but  much  more  in  en-  not  r«ni 
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j&^ing  the  things  chp&n,  otherwife  it  would  be 
the  fapic  thing  whatever  wc  chofe:  we  rnuft 
cake  care  then  that  our  elections  be  made  of 
fuch  things  as  wc  niay  aj^^^s  cnjc^y.  for  if  they 
be  of  perifliable  objects»  or  fuch  as  are  not  in 
the  Icaft  anfwerable  to  the  end  of  the  eledtoo 
he  that  choofes  them  muft  necefiarily  Rricve  at 
the  difappointment.  He  may  avoid  thisj  will 
fome  fay^  by  changing  his'  elcdionj  when  the 
thing  chofen  periihes  or  fails;  but  it  is  to  be 
obfervcd  that  eledtions  are  not  changed  without 
a  fenfc  of  grief  and  rcmorfe.  For  we  never 
think  of  altering  them  till  we  are  convinced  that 
we  have  choftn  amifs.  When  therefore  we  arc 
difappointcd  of  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  have 
cholen,  we  dcfpair,  become  miferable,  penitent^ 
and  confcious  of  an  evil  choice,  and  then  at  laft 
begin  to  alter  our  choice ;  which  cannot  be  done 
without  an  anxious  and  uneafy  fehfe  of  difap- 
pointment, and  the  more  and  longer  we  have 
been  intent  upon  any  ele£tion,  fo  much  the 
greater  pain  it  will  cofl:  us  to  be  forced  to  change 
it.  Hence  proceeds  the  difficulty  which  we  feel 
in  altering  elcftions;  hence  many  had  rather 
perfift  in  abfurd  eleftions  than  undergo  the  trou- 
ble of  altering  thcno :  For  things  pleafe  us  be- 
cnufc  we  will  them  1  but  to  rejeft  what  we  have 
once  willed  1»  concradi<^ing  ourfelves,  and  can- 
not be  done  without  a  very  difagreeable  ftruggle 
and  convulfion  of  the  mind :  as  any  one  may 
learn  from  experience.  (60.). 

SECT. 

N  O  T  E  9. 
(60.)  Anyone  that  ttreftrirely  roniiders  the  workmgt  of  hit 
own  inindi  «ill  foon  fee  Ati«fi|cd  of  the  truth  of  all  that  our  »• 
thor  \\txt  idriftcet ;  be  will  obTenre  what  difficultjr  and  rcluftance 
ht  feels  in  tereding  from  what  he  has  once  firmlv  refoUed  upon» 
the*  pcrhapt  be  can  pcrcei?c  no  manner  of  f>ood  in  it  except  what 
arifri  ptirHy  from  that  tefplution.  To  make  a  tifit  at  a  certain 
time ;  ta  w^lJt  fo  any  particuhr  place  j  to  rtcjcatc  ourielTes  •  ith 

cbii 
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S  E  C  T.     V. 

How  Evil  Eleffms  are  consent  with  the 

Power  and  Goo,dnefs  of  God. 

S  U  B  S  E  C  T.    L 

Propofes  the  Diffi(klty,  with  a  Prepitntftm  f^  the 

Solutipn  a/  it. 
I.'^IITE  have  (hewn  that  moral  evils  arifc The  cviu 

V  V    from  undue  elcftion  j   thw  elcftions  «^  fr««- 
are  free  5  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  ncccffaiy  for  nfj"nccef! 
any  one  knowingly  and  willingly  to  purfue  the  A«ry,  and 
worfc.    Moral  evils  cannot  therefore  be  excufed  J^g^^^^^i,^ 
by  neceflity^  as  the  natural  ones^  and  thofe  of  permitted 
imperfeAion  arc.   It  is  plain  that  created  nature  ^y^od^ 
implies  imperfeAion  in  the  very  terms  of  its  be-  j^°  *"*^** 
ing  crei^ced  (fince  what  is  abfolucely  perfcft  is 
very  God»)  either  therefore  nothing  at  all  muft 
be  created^  or  fomcthing  imperfcdb.     We  h^ve. 

(hewn 
N  o  T  R  s. 

thii  or  that  kind  of  diverfion  ;  may  be  a^ioni  in  themfelvci  per- 
fe£l]y  indifferent  and  trivial :  bat  when  once  propofed,  even  upon 
mere  wbim  and  caprice»  and  reft>lved  on  with  as  little  reafon»  tkey 
become  often  as  much  the  objects  of  our  hope  and  dcfire,  the 
thoughts  of  profecuting  thera  give  us  ar  great  pleafnre  andfatis* 
fafiion,  and  we  are  as  unwillinslr  withdrawn  mm  than,  and  aa 
much  difappotnted  when  wt  fall  wort  of  the  fitincicd  enjoyment  of 
them 9  as  wc  ihould  be  in  natters  of  the  laft  imjportance.  Every 
man  that  has  taken  the  leaft  notice  of  what  pafles  within  himfcif» 
is  abla  to  give  numberlefs  inftances  of  the  truth  of  the  fuiegoing 
obfcrvation  :  which  may  ferve  to  convince  us  how  great  the  force 
and  power  ofvotiiiM  is»  and  what  excellent  ufe  it  raay  be  of  in 
life.  How  it  fuppliea  us  with  courage  and  conlhncy  in  the  moft 
arduous  undertakmgSy  and  CAables  ut  to  fvrmount  the  greatcft 
difficulties :  how  it  qualifies  and  alleviates  our  pain,  aisd  ru^« 
ments  the  Turn  of  our  happinefs  ;  and  makes  us  run  contentedly 
the  round  of  low -and  othcrwife  tedious  purfuits,  and  bear  witn 
pleafure  the  otherwife  infupportable  load  of  human  woes,  lliis 
Ihews  the  great  ufefulnrfs  and  neceflity  of  Aich  a  principle,  and 
will  lead  us  to  confider  with  our  author,  in  whit  a  cautious  man- 
ner it  ought  to  be  exerted»  left  it  fall  upon  wrong  and  improper 
objeAs,  and  thereby,  inftead  of  Icflemng,  incieafe  our  mifery, 
and  brc^mie  itfclf  the  greateft  part  of  it.  TItnt  this  principle  of 
liberty,  though  frfquently  attended  with  thele  confcqacnces,  ia 
yet  a  gift  worthy  of  the  mod  beneficent  donor,  muft  appear  from 
a  general  computation  of  its  good  and  evil  effefts,  with  rrgardto 
the  whole  lyilcm,  which  will  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  fu!lo\r;ng  fefliooa* 
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(hewn  that  by  the  fame  neceflity  natural  evils 
are  annexed  to  things  naturally  imperfeft,  and 
that  God^  agreeably  to  what  infinite  power  and 
goodnefs  required^  permitted  no  manner  of  evil 
in  nature^  the  abfence  whereof  would  not  have 
introduced  more  or  greater  evil.     Since  there- 
fore inconveniencies  attend  either  the  prefence 
or  abfence  of  it,  God  made  that  which  was  at- 
tended with  the  leaft.    There  are  no  evils  then 
which  could  poffibly  be  avoided^  and  therefore 
they  miift  be  looked  upon  as  neceflary»  fince  the 
imperfefbion  of  a  creature  dijl  not  admit  of  pure 
and  abfolute  good.     But  this  neceflity  does  not 
appear  in  free  agents :  for  the  evils  incident  to 
them  feem  to  proceed,  not  from  imperfeftion  of 
nature^  hvit  free  choice^  and  are  therefore  permit- 
ted by  God  voluntarily,  fince  neither  the  nature 
of  things,  nor  the  good  of  the  univerfe  require 
the  pernriiflion  of  them :  that  is,  the  world  would 
be  as  well  without  as  with  them. 
Moral  c-      JJ.  It  is  to  bc  obfcrvcd,  that  God  permitted 
BO  neccffa-  ^^^  formcr  kind  of  evils  bccaufe  they  were  infe- 
rs connec- parable  from  things;  either  therefore  the  things 
^T  Tna.  "^"^  ^^^  '^^^^  httn  created,  or  their  inherent 
rur/,  nor  cvils  tolcratcd.     But  evil  eleftions  have  no  ne- 
ire  of  any  ceflary  conncdlion  with  the  free  afts  of  the  will : 
toh."^*^*  neither  does  the  nature  of  man  require  that  he 
fliould  choofe  artiifs :  nor  does  any  benefit  ac- 
crue to  him  from  thefe  eleftions  which  could 
not  be  obtained  without  them,  as  it  does  in  hun- 
ger, thirft,  fear,  and  the  reft  of  the  paflions: 
for  without  thefe  affedionis,  as  was  fhewn,  the 
animal  would  foon  perifh ;    but   no  evil  would 
befal  us  (nay  what  good  would  not?)  if  we  al- 
ways attended  to  rcaron,  and  never  chofc  amifs. 
Since  therefore  man  might  bring  the  greatcft 
plcafure  to  himfclf,  and  c^ercifc  his  faculties  by 
choofing  always  wtll,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
God  fuffcrs  him  to  hurt  himfclf  and  others  un- 

neccflarilv 
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Mcefltfily  bjr  evil  ele&tohs  ?  If  it  be  faid  that  a 
power  of  choofingt  either  fide  is  contained  in  the 
verf  notion  of  liberty ;  this  mud  be  allowed^ 
but  yet  there  feems  to  be  room  enough  for  the 
exercife  of  liberty,  though  the  will  were  con- 
fined to  the  choice  of  what  is  lawful  and  conve- 
nient; what  need  is  there  then  of  fuch  a  power 
OS  may  extend  to  the  choice  of  evil  ? 

III.  This  feems  to  be  the  hardcft  point,  the  Here  ilct 
main  ftrcfs  of  the  difficulty,  viz.  Whence  come  oAhTdtf. 
Moral  evils ;   i.  e.  thofe  that  are  not  neceflary  i  ficuity. 
If  they  be  faid  to  be  neceflary,   how  are  they  ^J-^^J^ 
free  ?  If  they  be  not  neceflary,    why  doe?  <jod  permit 
permit  them  ?    The  latter  feems  repugnant  to  ^,^f^  ^^!** 
the  goodnefs  of  God,  the  former  to  the  nature  Tcithe/ne. 
c(  a  free  agent.  ccff^»y  nor 

IV.  It  muftbc  confeflcd,  that  we  are  lefs"^^^"'' 
prepared  for  a  folution  of  this  difficulty  than  the  We  don^c 
former;  fur  the  nature  and  fyftems  of  the  in-J^'^^^J^^^ 
telledtual  world  are  lefs  known  to  us  than  thofe  the  nature 
of  the  purely  material  one :    Material   objefts  ?^  ^j^'»?^- 
furround  us,  and  occupy  all  the  inlets  to  know- 1^"^^ ^^"Z* 
ledge,  and  arc  the  only  things  that  immediate- i^iinioiei, 
ly  afFcft  our  fenfcs.     They  intrude   upon  us  Ji^'j!|.'^^^^^^^^ 
with  an  infinite  variety,  and  produce  many  and  lefs  prc- 
various   fenfations  in  us.     But  of  intelledlual  P-'**»^'*"?^'' 
beings,  of  their  operations,  or  of  the  mutual  ^^  this  dfi- 
connection  between  them,  we   have   but   vcryficuUy. 
few,  and  thofe  very  obfcure  notions,  viz.  fuch 

as  arife  only  from  the  refleftion  of  our  undcr- 
ftanding  upon  itfelf,  or  are  coUefted  by  the  ufe. 
ofreafon  deducing  one  thing  from  another: 
For,  of  all  intellectual  beings,  our  own  mind 
idone  is  immediately  perceived  .by  us ;  nor  can 
we  :  as  in  bodies)  compare  the  notions  arifuig 
from  it,  with  thofe  tli;u  proceed  from  other 
fourccs  :  all  our  knowledge  therefore  of  fpirits 
or  thinking  beings  is  derived  from  this  alone. 
}p  b  no  W9n4er  thcjp  4  we  b$;  ycry  laucU  vv\  \.Vv^ 
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dfltic  in  odr  reafonings  ab6ut  thefc  and  their 
operations  s  and  do  not  fo  clearly  perceive  the 
ncceflicy  of  allowing  free-will  to  them,  as  con- 
trariety in  the  motions  of  matter ;  nor  (b  ea« 
lily  apprehend  what  inconvenience  would  fol- 
from  I'eftraining  the  exercife  of  liberty»  as  we 
fee  the  confecjuence  of  taking  away  the  motion 
of  matter.  We  know  that  without  motion  the 
*  whole  mafs  of  matter  would  prove  entirely  ufe- 

lef^,  and  that  there  would  be  no  roorii  tor  fo 
many  animals  as  now  we  find  receive  their  ori* 
gin  and  fubfiftance  from  it|  which  is  juftly  ef- 
teemed  a  greater  evil»  and  more  intolerable 
than  all  the  natural  evils  arifing  from  matter  and ' 
motion  :  and  we  (hould  find  the  fame  thing  in 
the  prevention  of  the  ufe  of  free  will,  if  we  un- 
derilood  the  fyftem  of  the  intelledual  as  well  as 
that  of  the  material  world.    But  irwb  can  fliew 
that  more  evils  necefiarily  arifc  from  i/tthdraw« 
ing  or  reftraining  the  ufe  of  free-will,  than  from 
permitting  the   abufc  of  it>  it  muft  be  evident 
that  God  is  obliged  to  fuffcr  either  thefe  or 
greater  evils.     And  fince  the  leaft  of  thefe  nc- 
ceffary  evils  is  chofen,  even   infinite  goodnefs 
could  not  poflibly  do  better. 
'^^f^^'^^^     V.  Let  us  try  then  whether  the  abufc  of  frce- 
•viil'miy   will  could  bc  prohJbitcd  with  lefs  detriment  to 
bccon-'    to  the  whole  fyftem,  than  what  arifes  from  the 
harcbc?n  pcrmiflioH  of  it      There  are  three  ways  whereby 
pjtvenrtci  God  may  be  conceived  able  to  have  prevented 
^"/^^^'^y^badcleftionsi  firft,  If  he  had  created  no  free- 

will  en  31  c  • 

fom.dnd  being  at  all.     Secondly,  If  his  Omnipotence  in- 

in  thrfoi-  terpofe,  and  occafionally  rcftrain  the  will,  which 

iuulrfi-    is   naturally   free,    from  any   wrong    cleftion. 

'^"  •         Thirdly,  If  he  fhould  change  the  prcfcnt  ftatc 

of  ihings,  and  tranfl«itc  man  into  another,  whcr: 

the  occafions  of  error  and   incitements  to  cv:l 

bring  cut  off,  he  (hould  meet  with  nothing  that 

could  ica^pt  him  tochoofe  amifs. 

SUBSECT. 
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*  I 

SUB  SECT.    II. 

Why  God  has  created  Ftce  Agents.' 

t.     A   S  to  the  firft,  ^Tis  certain  that  God  was  God  ^ 
2^1^  not  compelled  by  any  neceffity  to  Create  JJ^gf^' 
toy  thing  at  all,  he  might  thfcrefofe  hare  pre-  ycntcd  „* 
vcntied  all  moral  evils,  if  he  had  not  endowed  "^?*^?^^" 
iMiy  being  with  free  choice ;  for  fo  there  wotild  JLdrefuf! 
have  been  nothing  that  could  fin.     But  fuch  a'  ed  to  crc- 
jnonftrouS  dcfcft  and  hiatus  would  have  been  J^^/"^ 
left  in  nature  by  this  means,  viz.  by  taking  away  being, 
all  free  agents,  as  would  hate  put  the  wotld 
into  a  worfe  condition  ihati  that  which  it  is  in 
at  prefent,  with  all  the  moral  evils  that  diftrefs 
it,  though  they  were  multiplied  to  a  much  greater 
number. 

II.  For  in  the  firft  place,  if  we  fct  afide  free  Bwt  with- 
agents  J  I.  e.  thofe  which  have  the  principle  of  ^,J'^^*^^j^jj 
aftion  within  themfelvcs,  there  is  properly  no-  would 
thing  at  all  fclf-adivc,  fbr  all  other  beings  arc  have  been 
increly  paflive:  there  i^  indeed  fomc  kind  of^ac^^ne 
aftion  in  matter,  'Dit.  motion  j  but  we  knbw  and  every 
that  it  is  paflive  even  with  regard  to  that;  *tis  ^^I^^^^ 
therefore  the  aftiori  of  feod  Upon  matter,  rather 
than  of  matter  itfelf ;  which  ddes  not  indvc  itfelfj 
but  is  moved.     Without  free  agents  thien  the 
tvhole  World  \Vould  be  a  mere  machine^  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  any  way  by  the  finger  or 
will  of  God,  but  able  to  efFcft  nothing  of  itfelf. 
Nay  the  whole  ^ork  of  God  could  ntjt  of  itfelf 
exert  one  firigle  aft  6r  thbUght  j  biit  would  be 
totally  brute  and  (lupid,  as  much  as  a  wheel  or 
a  Hone :  it  would  continue  flug^ifh  and  inca-^ 
pablc  of  a^ion^  unlets  actuated  by  external 
Bb  forces 
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force.     Second    caufcs   could  therefore  "cffcft 
nothing  which  might  be  imputed  to  them,  but 
all  would  be  done  entirely  by  the  firft.     We 
need  not  fay,  how  much  a  world  thus  conftituted 
would  be  inferior  to  the  prefent,  nor  how  incom- 
modious and  unworthy  of  its  Divine  Author, 
cvjcaion       III.  Man,  you'll  fay,  neceflarily  aflents  to  tliis 
^om  tiiofo  Propofition,  twice  two  make  four ;  but  though 
ciar£  ^at  his  mind  is  neceifarily  driven  to  this  aflfent,  ami 
the  iin-    confequently  is  noifree^  yet  he  is  a^ive:  for  it 
h5^^-  can  fcarcc  be  faid  that  a  man  is  paffive  in  giving 
tife,  tho*   his  affent  *.    The  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  God, 
^^l\h^*  who  though  we  fuppofe  him  to  be  abfolutely 
God  Km-  free  in  his  primary  cleftions,  yet  when  thcfeare 
^clf*         once  fixed,  he  muft  neceifarily  execute  what  he 
had  decreed :  nevcrthelefs  he  is  properly  felf- 
adivc  in  all  cafes,  confequently  there  may  be 
fomicthing  adive  in  nature,  though  there  were 
iiothing  free. 
Anfwcr  to     IV.  As  to  the  former  part  of  the  objeftion,  it 
tkc  former  isnot  vcry  clear  what  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of 
Spaion.  intellcftual  affent ;  if  the  objeft,  then  the  mind 
is  merely  paffive  in  the  acl  of  underftanding : 
nor  is  affent  imputable  to  it  any  more  than  de- 
fcent  to  a  ftone;  but  if  the  objeft  be  efteemed 
only  a  condition  upon  which  the  underftanding 
a<5s,  we  fhall  want  a  caufe  to  determine  the 
underftanding;    which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
determine  itfclf,  any  more  than  the  fire  deter- 
mines itfelf  to  burn  combuftible  matter.    For  no 
body  judges  the  combuftible  matter  tp  be  active 
when  it  is  fet  on  fire,  or  that  the  fire  bums  of 
itfelf  without  being  kindled  by  fomething  elfe* 
The  world  then  without  liberty  will  be  a  piece  of 
mechanifm^   where    nothing  moves  itfclf,  but 
every  thing  is  moved  by  an  external  caufe,  and 
that  by  another,  and  lb  pn  till  we  come  at  tl>e 
firft,  namely  God ;  who  will  be  the  only  felf- 

aCtivc 

(•  Sec  Note 42.) 
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aftive  Being,  and  muft  be  efteemcd  the  rfeal 
caufe  of  all  things  ;  neither  can  any  things  whe-  ^ 
ther  well  or  ill  done,  be  afcribed  to  others.  , 

Vi  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  objcftion,  Anfwer  to 
That  being  muft  be  denominated  free,  who  is  ^^^^  ^^"^'* 
held  by  no  other  tie  than  his  own  eleftiou  :  but 
God  is  no  otherwifc  obliged  to  execute  his  de- 
crees, therefore  he  is  free,  if  he  did  but  makfc 
his  decrees  freely ;  and  is  purely  a^ive  in  every 
operation  wherein  he  executes  them.  For  he 
fufFers  nothing  by  ncceflity,  nor  from  any  other 
befide  himfelf,  and  is  determined  to  aft  by  his 
own  liberty. 

VI.  Secondly,  We  believe  that  God  created  Ood  has  a 
the  world  in  order  to  exercife  the  powers  he  is  *^"^P^?- 
poffeflcd  of  for  the  good  of  the  univerfc ;  the  iiis  works, 
divine  goodnefs  therefore  delights  and  applauds  ^?^  »^  "<^- 
itfelf  in  its  works,  and  the  more  any  thing  re-  frci^^thaT 
fcmbles  God,  and  the  more  it  is  felf-kifficicnt,  it  would  be 
is  to  be  efteemed  fo  much  the  more  agreeable  ^^^'"^  *" 
to  its  author.  But  any  one  may  underftand  how  which  is 
much  a  work  which  moves  itfelf,  pleafes  itfelf,  "J?^^^^*- 
and  is  capable  of  receiving  and  returning  a  fa-  Dcfty! 
vour,  is  preferable  to  one  that  does  nothing, 
feels  nothing,  makes  no  return,  unlefs  by  the 
force  of  fomc  external  impulfe  :  any  perfon,  I 
fay,  may  apprehend  this,  who  remembers  what 
a  difference  there  is  between  a  child  carefling 
his  father,  and  a  machine  turned  about  by  the 
hand  of  the  artificer.     There  is  a  kind  of  com- 
merce between  God,  and  fuch  of  his  works  as 
are  endowed  with  freedom  j  there  is  room  for 
covenant  and  mutual  loVe.     For  there  is  fome 
fort  of  adtion  on  both  fides,  whereby  the  crea- 
ture may  in  fome  meafure  return  the  benefits  of 
the  Creator,  at  l^aft  make  an  acknowledgment 
for  them ;  and  if  any  thing  in  the  divine  works 
can  be  conceived  to  be  agreeable  to  God,  this 
Bb2  muft 
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muft  certainly  be  fo^.  One  fuch  aflion  as  this 
is  preferable  to  all  the  fportings  iof  matter,  or 
.  the  labyrinths  of  motion :  if  there  had  been  no 
free  creatures,  God  muft  have  been  deprived  of 
this  conrplacency,  which  is  almoft.the  only  one 
worthy  of  him  that  he  could  receive  fi:t)m  the 
creation.  *  1  is  therefore  as  much  agreeable  to 
God  that  he  fhould  have  made  fuch  beings,  as  it 
is  to  the  world  that  they  fhould.be  made :  for  if 
nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  created,  the  very 
bcft  thing  among  the  creatures,  and  that  which 
is  moft  agreeable  to  the  Deity,  would  have  been 
wanting.  'Tis  better  therefore  to  permit  the 
abufc  of  liberty  in  fome,  than  to  have  omitted  fo 
much  good  For  the  defed  and  abfencc  of 
fuch  agents  is  to  be  efteemcd  a  greater  evil,  than 
all  the  crimes  confcquent  upon  the  abufc  of 
liberty. 
Nfccifary  VII.  Thirdly,  From  what  has  been  faid,  wc 
evils  do     learn  that  fomc  evils  which  neceflarily  adhere  to 

not  always  •         xt  i  i     i      r        r  • 

hinder  the  thiiigs,   VIZ.  Natural  ones,  and  thofe  of  imper- 

creation  of  feftion,  did  not  hinder  the  divine  goodnefs  from 

muXiefs   creating  the  good  with  which  they  were  con- 

thoie         ncfted,  fmce  the  excefs  of  good  compenfated  for 

cnT^of^  the  fewer  and  lefs  evils  which  were  unavoidable. 

iible.         Thus  God  chofe  fuch  animals  as  were  mortal, 

afflided  with  hunger,  third,  and  other  paflions, 

rather  than  none  at  all.     If  then  thofe  cviU 

which  were  necejary  and  forefeen  did  not  hinder 

God  from  creating  the  good  that  was  annext  to 

them,  how  much   lefs  Ihould  the  fojjibk  evils 

arifing  from  the  abufe  of  free-will  hinder  his 

goodnefs  from  creating  free  agents  ?  To  enjoy 

tree  choice  is  a  greater  good  than  fimple  life,  but 

wc  willingly  accept  this  latter  with  all  the  train 

of  natural  evils ;   how  much  more  gratefully 

ihould  we  embrace  the  gift  of  liberty,  attended 

only    with    fome    danger    of  evils    but   nof 

with 
(•  ^ie  Paradifc  Loft,  B.  3. 1. 100,  fifr.) 
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with   the   evils  themfelvcs,    as  in  the  former 
cafes.   (61.) 

VII.  Fourthly,  It  muft    be    obferved    that^fM»»! 
clcftions  are  therefore  eftccmcd  evil,  becaufe  gj^at»^ 
they  lead  us  into  natural  evils.     For  if  an  clec-  than  moral 
tion  contain  nothing  abfurd  or  prejudicial,  it  is  f^*'^JJ"/* 
not  a  wrong  one.     Hatred  of  God,  rebellion  gn^atcr    * 
againll  his  commands,  murther,  theft,  lying,  goo<*  ^^^*» 
arc  fins,  becaufe  they  deprive  us  of  natural  good,  Lpe^tes?' 
and  lead  to  evil.     Eleftions  therefore  are  wrong 
and  undue  on  account  of  the  natural  evils  which 
fome  times  attend  them  ;  natural  evils  then  are 
greater  than  moral*:  for  that  which  makes  any 
thing  bad  muft  neceffarily  be  worfe  itfelf :  but 
free-will  is  better  than  a  natural  appetite,  and  a 
gift  more  worthy  of  the  Deity,  it  is  not  there- 
tore  to  be  denied  to  the  creatures  on  account  of 
the  concomitant  evils,  any  more  than  the  natural 
appetites  and  propenfities  :  both  of  them  indeed 
fometimes  lead  us  into  the  fame  evils,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  one,  viz.  the  natural 
appetite,  loads  us  with  evils  by  neceffity,  but  the 
other,  viz.  free-will,  not  of  neceffity,  but  only 
if  we  pleafe.     TJiefe  might  have  been  avoided 
fmce  they  are  contingent,  but  thofe  could  not, 
fince  they  force  thenifclvcs  upon  us  againft  our 
wills :  if  therefore  it  was  not  unworthy  of  God 
B  b  3  to 

NOTE  S. 
(61.)  In  relation  to  t//,  indeed,  a  gift  which  is  attended  only 
with  the  poiTibility  of  fome  inconvenienciet,  appears  to  be  of 
niore  dignity  and  value  than  one  that  brings  fome  degree  of  un- 
avoidable mifery  along  with  it,  and  as  fuch  it  ought  to  be  received 
with  proportionable  gratitude  by  us.  But  with  rcfpef^  to  a  be- 
ing who  forefees  all  the  abufes  of  free-will,  all  the  contingent 
evils  confcquent  thereupon  are  as  certain  as  the  natui*al  and 
neceflfary  ones,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  equally  provided 
againft.  This  argument  therefore  about  the  contingency  of 
moral  evU,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Deity,  need  not  be  inhfted 
.  on,  (ince  our  author  allows  the  divine  prercicnce,and  confidently 
with  that,  offers  reafons  fufllicient  for  the  vindication  of  the 
ptliev  attributes  of  God  in^the  prefent  ^afe. 

(• -yrrChap.^.  ^.4.  par.  8.««i/R.  J.) 
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to  crcat^  ;an  appetite  yrhich  was  attended  with 
neceflary  evils ;  how  much  more  agreeable  wa? 
it  to  his  goodnefs  to  have  endowed  us  with  free- 
will, by  which  thefc  evils  may  be  avoided,  or  af 
'  icaft  alleviated?  If  the  natural  appetite  be  a 
greater  good  than  what  thefe  evils  which  flow 
from  it  can  overbalance,  and  therefore  worthy 
to  be  implanted  in  animals  by  the  Deity ;  how 
ini|ch  more  excellent  a  good,  will  frec-f  Icftion 
be,  by  which  alone  we  become  capable  of  hap- 
pinefs,  though  joined  with  the  danger  of  falling 
into  evils  by  abufe  ? 
Thrfiate        IX.  Fifthly,  If  the  ftate  of  man  would  b? 
^^  '"•'"      worfe  without  free-will  than  with  it,  it 'is  plain 
xvorfe  if*^   that  liberty  diminiflies  inftead  of  increafing  the 
free-will    fum  of  cvils,  and  is  beftowed  upon  us  for  that 
k-Ta-vr-  ?^^'     ^^^  much  more  miferable  the  ftate 

"^"  or  man  would  be  without  liberty  than  it  is  with 
it,  will  appear  to  any  one  who  confiders  what 
iort  of  creatures  we  fliould  be  without  eleftiori. 
For  if  man  were  not  free,  he  would  be  driven 
by  the  violence  of  matter  and  motion,  and  fooner 
or  later  be  quite  overwhelmed  with  thofe  natural 
evils  whicli  neccfTarily  arife  from  the  nature  and 
laws  of  molion.  But  it  is  better  to  ftruggle 
with  feme  of  thefe  with  liberty,  than  all  of  them 
vyich  nccefTity  ;  the  former  is  the  condition  of 
men,  the  latter  of  brutes*.  If  by  being  de- 
]^rived  of  election  we  (hould  be  freed  from  all 
kind  of  evil,  we  might  complain  of  God  for  giv- 
ing it ;  but  feeing  tliat  wliether  we  be  free  or 
bound  by  the  chain  of  fate  (while  we  have  bo- 
dies) we  nivilt  neceflarily  endure  thofe  evils 
which  are  confequent  upon  the  aflcftions  of 
bodies;  (nay  thofe  very  evils  which  we  were 
utraid  of  falling  into  by  a  wrong  choice)  it  is 
in  vain  to  dcfirc  the  abfence  of  liberty,  by  relying 

upon 

*  Or!y  in  feme  ilegrce.    Seethe  (J^fcrvation  from  Bavlc  i^l 

No!-,  zx. 
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upon  which,  and  ufing  it  aright,  wc  may  avoid 
the  moft  bitter  part  even  of  thefc  neceflary  evils. 
.    X.  For  in  the  fixth  place,  it  is  moft  mfinifcft  ^^^t-^- 
tJiat  the  greatcft  good,  and  that  whereby  men  ^^^ 
excel  other  animals,  is  owing  to  liberty.     By  ©f pdrfea 
the  afliftance  of  this  we  rife  above  fate,  2ii^4^^f^** 
wluen  attacked  from  without  by  adverfe  fortune,  h  is  better 
we  find  our  happincfs  within  ourfelves.     Other  •?  ^»ioy 
animals  have  nothing  to  oppofeto  a  diftempcr,        ?' 
death  or  pain ;  nothing  to  delight  themfclves  in^ 
except  fleep,  food,  and  the  ap]!)etitc  of  propa- 
gating the  fpeciesk    But  a  free  agent,  in  the 
mid  ft  of  pains  and  torments,  of  hunger  and 
thirft,  nay  death  itfelf,  has  wherewithal  to  pleafe 
itfelf,  and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  all  thefe  evils. 
We  complain  of  our  bodies,  that  by  being  tied 
to  them,  we  are  obliged  to  undergo  very  many 
and  great  hardfhips;  how  much  more  full  of 
complaints  fliould  we  be  if  we  were  entirety  fub- 
jcfted  to  them,  and  hurried  into  evils  without 
any  remedy  or  relief?  Is  it  not  better  for  us  to  . 
have  our  happinefs  in  our  own  power,  than  to 
be  obliged  to  fcek  it  dfewhere,  nay  rather  to  de- 
fpair  of  it?  Which  happincfs  is  only  to  be  found 
in  a  fr^e  choice,  as  was  (hewn  before.     From 
hence  it  appears,  I  hope,  fufficiently  why  God 
created  free  agents  notwithftanding  the  abufc 
which  they  are  liable  to.     For  he  cnofc  a  crea- 
'  ture  which  would  fometimcs  do  amifs,  rather  than 
that  every  thing  ftiould  be  dragged  by  fate  and  a 
chain  of  neceflity,  into  inevitable  evils.  (62.J 

XL 

NOTES. 

(62.)  Our  auAor  having  Oicwn  in  Sc6l.  i..  that  the  greatcft 
part  of  our  h^ippinefs  confifts  in  this  piinciple  of  e1e6lion,  here 
points  out  fonie  of  the  many  inconveniencies  that  would  attend 
the  lofs  of  it.  Firft,  If  there  wa»  no  fuch  thing  as  a  free  agent, 
all  would  be  mere  median ifm  and  neccflary  effefts  of  the  firft 
caufe,  /.  r.  the  heft  and  nobleft  part  of  nature  would  be  cut  off, 
that  which  of  all  others  is  moft  worthy  of  and  agreeable  to  the 
JJcity.  There  would  be  no  creatuix»  capable  of  making  any 
B  b  4.  kii;d 
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i*hcbcnc.  XL  But  you  will  fay,  that  yoji  idcfirc  the 
5"  °^ii  plcafiire  and  advantages  arifmff  from  free  clcc# 
could  not  tions,  but  would  not  have  the  power  to  fin ;  i.  e. 
be  bad  •  you  would  have  a  liberty  reftrained  by  nature 
powcr*o*  within  certain  bounds,  fo  as  never  to  extend  to 
iinnmg,  cviI.  But  It  may  be  jiiftly  doubted  whether  this 
"""''■  ^  •'    '  "  ^  waf 

NOTES* 

kind  of  return,  of  paying  any  reafonable  obedience  and  duty  to 
God  \  no  polTibility  for  him  to  difplay  his  wifdom»  goodiiefs  aD4 
mercy  in  the  government  of  them,  nor  any  means  of  bringing 
them  to  the  fublimeft  degree  of  intelle6lual  ha})pincrS)  mm,  that 
which  anfes  from  morality.  Secondly,  Thole  baffive  1»eingi 
themfclves  would  be  in  d  much  worfe  condition  tban  they  now 
are.  They  would  be  deprived  of  ^11  'the  happineft  which  they 
»ow  enjoy  from  the  choice  of  indifferent  objefls  \  they  would  be 
DecefTarily  expofed  to  all  the  natural  evils  arifmg  from  the^eral 
Jaws  of  matter  apd  motion,  njm,  diflempers  of  the  "body,  incle- 
mency of  the  feafons,'  hunger  and  thirft,  &c,  which  liberty  en- 
ables them  frequently  to  guard  againftand  avoid,  and  frequently 
to  bear  with  pieafure,  and  even  to  convert  to  their  iuperior 
pood  :  nay,  they  muft  inevitably  undergo  the  greateft  part  of 
thofc  very  evils  which  at  prcfcnt,  by  this  poV?cr,  tbey  nave  at 
moft  only  a  fojfih'tlity  of  incurrine.  Thirdly,  Without  libcriv, 
the  other  moft  exalted  powers  of  the  mind  would  be  entirely 
ufelefs,  nnd  often  aggravations  of  our  mifcry.  **  A  faculty  of 
*'  undeiftanding  (lays  Dr.  *Jenktn  *)  without  a  v^ill  to  deter- 
"  mine  it,  if  left  to  i'tfelf,  muft  always  think  of  the  fame  objeft, 
**  or  proceed  in  a  continued  feries  afid  conne£lion  of  thoughts 
**  without  any  aini  or  end  j  which  would  be  a  perpetual  labour 
•*  in  vain,  and  tedious  thoOghtfuInefs  to  no  purpofe:  but  if  it 
♦*  fliould  be  fometimes  determined  by  fomething  external  to  new 
"  objcds,  yet  what  ufe  of  rcafon  could  there  be  in  contempla- 
**  tions,  which  were  merely  obtruded  and  forced  upon  the 
**  mind?'*  And  to  forel'cc  a  train  of  evils,  without  any  power 
of  a5ling  againft  andoppofing  them,  muft  be  only  anticipating 
miCerv,  and  adding  the  future  to  the  prefent,  and  fenfcofour 
inability  of  ever  helping  ourfelvcs  to  both.  Thefe  confiderations 
aie  fufHcient  to  prove,  that  the  want  of  liberty  in  general  would 
bf  an  incpurablc  damac;e  to  any  confcious  f\  ftem. 

For  a  fuller  explication  of  ilum  fee  Jackfon's  Defence  ofhu- 
man  liberty^  p.  79,  Gfr.  and  Scoffs  Chnjffan  Life,  Part  ».  C.  4. 
Tfiict.  3.  p.  318,  &c,  %*vo.  or  Skerlcck on  Pro^vUence,  C.  7.  p.240. 
9d  Kdit.'^or  DOyly'9  Ftrji  Dijf,  C.  xo.  or  Jenkin  in  the  chapter 
above  cited. 

The  next  enquiry  muft  be,  what  confequences  would  attend 
cither  the  limitation  of  this  free  power  to  (ome particular  objeffs^ 
or  the  irifiingement  and  fulpcnlion  of  it  on  partictdar  occajions. 

*  Reafonable  V  Ckriftian  f.elig.  ad  vol.  C.  xi.  p.  ajJ» 

.        rth  Edll.     ■     ■  •  ^        ' 
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was  poflible  in  the  prcfent  date  of  things :  for 
free-will  is  naturally  an  aftive  power,  and  deter- 
mines itfelf  to  aftion,  and  requires  nothing  more 
in  objedts,  than  that  they  ftiould  give  occafion 
for  the  exercife  of  elcftions ;  it  is  therefore  ac-^ 
tivc  in  its  own  nature.  Now  Vhatfoever  is 
limited  by  another  admits  of  bounds,  and  is 
therefore  paflive  with  refpeft  to  the  limiter ;  it 
fcems  equally  abfurd  then  for  a  free  agent  to  be 
thus  limited,  as  for  matter,  which  is  in  itfelf  and 
of  its  own  nature  p?iffive,  to  determine  itfelf  to 
aSion,  and  is  perhaps  no  lefs  impoffible.  (63.) 

XII.  Secondly,  If  the  will  were  naturally  re-ThcwHi 
^trained  to  choofe  good  only,  it  muft  have  this  ^°"^^  "®^ 
reftraint  either  from  the  objed  or  the  underftand-  nfincVto 
vig :  But  neither  could  be  done.    If  fome  things  go?«J  by 
Were  in  thcmfelycs  always  good,  and  others  evil,  finj-e^hc 

It  goodnels 
of  them 
Jfl  O  T  E  S.  generally 

proceeds 
^63.)  If  matter  were  made  aSive,  it  would  be  no  longer  ffoni  ekc« 
matUr:  in  like  mamitr  if  a  felf-moving  or  aftive  being  were  ^ign. 
rendered  paflive,  it  would  be  no  longer  what  it  now  is,  «or 
bave  the  fame  properties  which  it  now  has.  Hence  appears  the 
abfurdity  of  fuppofmg  a  liberty,  properly  fo  called,  to  be  deter* 
mined  to  fome  particular  way  of  a£ling,  'tis  the  fame  as  the 
liberty  of  a  ftone  to  fome  particular  ways  of  moving,  i.  e,  no 
libeity  at  all.  The  very  efl'ence  of  liberty  includes  an  abfolute 
phyfical  indifFerence  to  either  fide  in  any  given  cafe.  Such  a 
liberty  as  this  has  been  ihewn  to  belong  to  man  in  refpe^  of 
nuilling.  He  can  will  ot  choofe  any  thmg  in  nature,  he  can 
alfo  either  choofe  or  refufe  any  thing,  and  tfiercfore  to  deter- 
mine his  will  to  fome  obic^U,  dr  incline  it  to  one  fide  in  any 
given,  circumftances,  would  be  fo  far  to  deftroy  it.  The  quel- 
tion  then  is  not,  whether  a  man  might  be  neceflarily  inclined 
to  fome  particular  thing  or  aa,  and  vet  continue  to  have  free- 
will ;  for  that,  I  think,  ift  a  contradiction.  But  whet4ier  he 
fliould  have  his  power  tof  willing  dcftroyed  on  Ibme  particular 
oCcafjons,  or  whether  he  (hould  he  fombtimes  altered  and  made 
what  at  prefent  he  is  not.  Whether  this  change  of  man's  nature 
would  in  the  main  prove  worthy  of  the  Deity,  or  beneficial  to 
the  world,  will  be  more  fully  examined  in  the  following  fub- 
fcAion  :  our  author  proceeds  to  enquire  how  this  determination 
could  poflibly  be  ene^cd  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  and  if 
upon  enquiry  into  all  the  imaginable  methods  of  eife^ing  it» 
they  appear  to  be  either  infuiHcicnt  for  the  end  propofed,  or 
attended  with  worfe  confequenccs  than  the  prefent  e(tabli(hment» 
tbi»  muft  be  an  unanfwerable  argument  againft  them* 
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it  might  be  pofliblc  indeed  that  the  will  fhould 
no  more  admit  of  evil  than  the  fight  does  of  fa- 
vours :  but  moral  good  and  evil  arc  very  fre- 
quently not  abfolute  things,  but  merely  relative: 
for  there  is  ahnoft  no  adion  which  proceeds  from 
choice,  but  what  may  be  good  or  evil  upon  a 
change  of  circumllances  *.     Even  natural  evils 
themfclves   are  fometimes  good   and  eligible. 
Free-will  then  muft  needs  be  indifferent  to  all 
external  objqfts,  and  tbofe  things  which  arc  nofn 
agreeable,  become  (hortly  difagrecable,  accord- 
ing to  the  infinite  variety  of  circumftances  and 
the  exigence  of  aftairs.     The  will  therefore  can- 
not be  determined  to  good  by  objeds.     Nay, 
to  confefs  tlie  truth, .  we  generally  do  not  choofe 
objefts  becaufe  they  are  good,  but  they  become 
good  becaufe  we  choofe  tliem.     The  goodncfe 
of  them  therefore  is  for  the  nioft  part  determin- 
ed by  the  el^eftion,  and  not  that  by  the  goodncfs. 
For  wc  have  fliewn  before  t,  that  this  is  the  na- 
ture of  an  elcftive  faculty^  and  fuch  it  ought  to 
be,  othcrwifc  we  could  not  have  the  lead  pofli- 
bility  of  attaining  happinefs  in  fo  great  variety 
and  uncertainty  of  outward  things  J. 
Ti.c  ntcl.      XIII.  Thirdly,  The  will  was  no  more  capable 
l-juis'^rto-    ^f  being  determined  perpetually  to  good  by  the 
thing  i^ood  underflandhig^  than  by  objcfts.     For  the  under- 
in  things,  (landing  acls  necelVarily,  and  reprefents  nothing 
tiu^y^'iKip    as  good  but  what  proceeds  from  objedVs;    if 
*  Avards     therefore  the  will  were  determined  by  it,  it  would 
MvVrof'an"'"'^^^'^^^  bc  iVcc,  uor  always  able  to  pleafe  itfelf. 
cie^ion,     For  the  uudcrftanding  often  reprefents  all  exter- 
^!'^;^^''j      nal  things  as  fad  and  unprofperous,  and  could 
coiiM  m*i   never  make  us  take  natural  evils,  fuch  as  death, 
bcdo'tr-    labours,   torments,    for  real  good,   though  it 

in  mi'.!  :o  ^,'    'U*. 

Koodbv  ni'gnt 

the  un<i;*i- 

ilaniiiii i; .         4.  3.^^  TurnerV  Difcourfe  cf  the  La'L-s  of  Nature,  and  the  rea- 

foK  C'j  their  OblivrJio»,  Scct.  23,  24..  or  Ptiffendorfoi  ihc  Lai-V-i 

qfWrture,  B.  1.  C.  2.  S«cl.  6. 

I  ^sit.  1 .  Subf-a.  I,    X  See  part  j6  a/tJ  jy  of  this  Se"- 
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anight  induce  us  to  bear  them  in  profpeft  of  a 
ifartbcr  end.  But  to  endure  a  thing  in  view  of 
a  farther  end,  is  to  undergo  prefent  mifery  in 
hopes  of  future  happinefs  j  i.  e.  to  weigh  a  pre- 
fent evil  againfl  a  future  good,  and  of  two  evils 
to  choofe  the  Icfs  -,  which  reafon  indeed  perfuades 
us  to  do,  fince  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fliould  be 
_done :  but  this  helps  nothing  towards  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  divine  goodnefs,  which  has  impofed 
this  neccflity  upon  us  :  nor  can  Jie  be  happy  by 
the  judgment  of  his  own  underftanding,  who 
muft  undergo  thefe  things.  But  if  it  be  granted 
that  things  pleafe  us,  not  becaufe  the  under- 
ftanding judges  tliem  to  be  eligible,  but  becaufe 
we  reiblve  to  exercife  our  free-will  in  perform- 
ing them,  even  thefe  will  become  agreeable  by 
elcftion,  and  the  underftanding  will  perceive 
thpm  to  be  made  fo,  and  not  make  them  to  be 
fo!  -Tis  not  therefore  the  office  of  the  under- 
itanding  to  govern  the  will,  but  to  difcover 
means  for  the  attainment  of  that  which  is  chofen, 
and  to  give  warning  when  it  choofes  fuch  things 
as  are  abfurd  or  impoffible  :  for  the  underftand- 
ing, as  we  faid  before,  judges  that  to  be  good 
which  is  agreeable  to  our  choice,  except  this  lead 
us  into  ablurdities.  In  order  therefore  to  avoid 
abfurdities,  we  make  ufe  of  the  underftanding  as 
a  monitor,  not  a  mafter. 

And  from  hence,  I  think  it  appears,  how  in- 
convenient it  would  be  for  the  choice  to  depend 
in  all  cafes  upon  the  underftanding.  For  fincc 
the  judgment  of  the  underftanding  depends  upon 
the  objects  themfelves,  and  the  natural  congruity 
which  they  bear  to  the  appetites;  if  the  choice 
were  to  be  determined  by  its  judgment,  it  is 
evident  that  we  muft  neccflarily  want  a  great 
many  things  which  the  underftanding  judges  to 
be  good,  and  could  never  hope  for  folid  happi- 
nefs, 


nefs,  (64.)  fince  objcfts  arc  fixed,  as  wc  laid 

before  *,  and  can  never  anfwer  to  our  natural 

appetites  in  every  particular.   In  order  therefore 

to  the  attainment  of  continual  happinefs,  it  wa$ 

neceffary  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  pleafc  our- 

felves  in   fomc  refpeft,  independently  of  the 

underftanding,  and  by  eledion  to  conftitute  thofc 

things  good  and  agreeable  to  us,  which  the  un^- 

derftanding,  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  election, 

would  have  pronounced  oSenfive,  dilagreeabte 

and  painful :  from  hence  it  appears  how  fit  it  is, 

that  this  power  fhould  be  freed  from  the  govern- 

mentf  ofthe  underftanding ;  but  if  it  is  n-ecd,  it 

could  not  be  determined  by  it. 

3»  tf "      XIV.  Fourthly,  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the 

wifdom  of  divine  power  is  infinite,  and  that  there  are  in- 

God  being  numerable  things  poflible  to  it  which  are  repug- 

b?»*poiSer  "^^^  ^^  ^^^^  another,  and  deftruiftivc  of  each 

kinder  him  Other,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  confiftent. 

*^r°"^.        If  therefore  God  ftiould  aft  according  to  the 

ainiis"^     infinity  of  his  power,  without  any  regard  to  his 

other  attributes,  he  would  efFeft  nothing  at  all, 

or  clfc  immediately  deftroy  what  he  had  eflfeacd. 

His   infinite    wifdom  and   goodnefs    therefore 

gave 

NOTES. 

(64.)  That  IS,  if  every  thing  which  the  underftanding  rc- 
prefented  as  good  in  itfelf,  made  a  necejfary  part  of  my  hap- 
piiiefs,  I  Ihoiiid  be  always  unhappy,  fince  I  could  never  attam 
to  all  the  good  I  faw.  Whereas  by  this  powcj  of  willing,  \ 
cut  off  fcvei-al  of  thcfe  apparent  goods,  and  6nly  make  luch 
be  conftltiicnt  parts  of  my  happinefs  as  I  choofej  and  if  I  chole 
only  Inch  as  I  could  obtain,  I  might  be  always  happy.  This 
propoTition,  «u/a.  that  all  good  does  not  make  an  ejfential fart 
of  our  happinefs y  hecaufe  nve  do  not  ivill  it,  is  affcrted  by  Mr. 
Locke  lb,]f  and  well  urged  as  a  reafon  why  the  greater  good 
dors  not  abfolutcly  determine  the  mind  :  and  the  fame,  I  tliinit, 
might  as  juftly  be  affinried  of  pain,  viz.  That  the  removal  of 
nil  pain  does  not  make  a  neceffary  part  of  our  prcfent  happinefs, 
ilncc  we  do  not  always  abfolutdy  ivill  or  dejire  to  remove  it ; 
but  on  the  contrary  choofe  to  bear  it,  and  by  that  choice, 
often  produce  a  f^lcafure,  which  does  more  than  counterbalance 
it.     See  C.  5.  Se£l.  2,  and  Note  45. 

•  Scft,  1.  Subfe^.  3.  part».  [^.]  Chapter  ofPoaver,  J.  43. 
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gave  bounds  and  rcftraint  to  his  power, 
which  would  othcrwife  confound  every  thing ; 
and  thefe  muft  of  neceflity  be  equally  infinite 
with  his  power,  otherwife  infinite  evils  muft 
certainly  arife  from  infinite  power.  But  a  crea- 
ture, as  his  eleftive  power  neceflarily  extends 
farther  than  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  is  made 
naturally  liable  to  fall  fometimes  into  evils.  'Tis 
well  known  that  mathematicians  fometimes  fup«» 
pofe  a  Unc  to  be  infinite,  in  which  they  mayit^ike 
a  point  wherever  they  pleafe.  Now  fincc  our 
clcftion  may  be  made  as  we  pleafe^^ac  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  whereby  it  is  to  be  governed, 
ought  to  be  infinite ;  for  if  the  line  be  finite,  a 
point  may  be  pitched  upon  beyond  it :  and  in 
like  manner,  if  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  be  finite, 
the  choice  may  be  made  without  and  beyond 
them,  that  is,  amifs.  But  fince  all  created  wif- 
dom and  goodnefs  muft  neceflarily  be  finite,  it 
follows  that  there  wants  a  fufficient  reftraint  upon 
cleftions,  and  that  every  yr?^  creature  isnecef- 
farily  defedtble.  As  then  all  created  beings  arc 
neceflarily  impcrfeft  in  general,  fo  every  one  has 
its  own  peculiar  defe£k.  And  this  kind  of  im« 
perfeftion,  viz.  the  power  of  finning,  is  proper 
and  peculiar  to  fuch  as  enjoy  free-will :  nor  can 
they  be  conceived  feparate  from  each  other,  any 
more  than  contrariety  from  motion.  (65.) 

NOTES, 

(65.)  As  motion  without  contrariety  would  be  of  no  ufc» 
fo  liberty  without  a  power  of  doin?  amifs,  if  fuch  a  thing  were 
pofFibie,  would  be  of  no  v.ilue  i  it  would  not  have  the  good 
€iFe6ls  tnd  ends  for  which  liberty  was  given  t  particularly  it 
Would  not  be  attended  with  the  happy  confcioufnefs  of  dejirtf 
or  the  idea  of  i*eceiving  a  benefit  by  way  of  reward,  conferred 
upon  us  for  having  done  what  was  right  and  good,  and  what 
we  might  as  eafily  have  not  done.  Fi-om  which  idea,  s[s  in- 
cluding y>(^-a|^^ro^4rfio;»,  6ff .  we  frccjuently  feel  a  far  rtore  ejc- 
quifite  pleaAire,  than  from  the  intrinfic  valiie  of  the  benefit 
itfelf :  nay,  without  this  idea,  to  be  loaded  with  favours  would 
prove  even  an  uiieaiinefs  to  a  generous  mind.  This  notion 
will  be  farther  explained  and  vindicated  in  the  following  fub- 
feAion;  for  the  truth  of  it  we  muft  appeal  to  the  conibnC 
experience  of  the  ingeouout  part  of  roankmd. 
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But  man  XV.  FrotTi  hcncc  it  appears,  that  a  faculty  oi 
"?^y^  pleafinff  itfclf  by  election  cannot  be  determined 
aiTiifsjimce  to  good  by  objeds^  m  the  fame  manner  as  the 
his  good-   finrht  is  to  liffht,  or  tatte  to  favours,  (fincc  good* 

ncfs  and  ^r    •  i  i  r  i  !•        •         i  • 

wiidom  ^^fs  IS  not  always  an  abfolute  quality  m  thmgs^ 
neither  are  like  light  and  the  objeds  of  fcnfe)  nor  by  the 
nor  can  be  under  ft  undinz^  fince  many  things  muft  bae  chofen 

adequate      .         i-    l    i_    '^      j      /i       j- 

to  iiis        ii> which  the  undent andmg  can  perceive  no  man-* 
power.      ner  of  good,  except  that  they  arc  capable  of  be- 
ing chofen,  and  when  chofen  pleafe,  becaufc 
they  exercife   the    faculty.     And  though  the 
objefts   of  eleftion  arc  not  infinite,  yet  in  a 
finite  number  thcrdare  infinite  refpeds  in  which 
good  or  evil  may   be  produced :  there  is  need 
then  of  infinite  wifdom  and  goodncfs  to  direft 
the  choice,  left  it  deviate  into  evil.     Since  there- 
fore a  creature  endowed  with  wifdom  is  finite, 
it  is  impoffible  but  that  it  fhould  have  a  natural 
power  of  fometimes  choofing  wrong. 
•TisWttcr      XVL  Fifthly,  If  the  will  was  confined  to  the 
lobeiome- ^]^qJ^^  of  thofc  things  ouly  which  the  under- 
cei"  ed'  ^     fianding  declares  to  be  good,  or  was  reftrained 
with  pica-  from  choofing  till  the  goodnefs  of  the  objeds 
[o  b'^nK"  ^^^^  apparent,  we  mufl  of  neceffity  hefitate  in 
Nviys  Toii-  many  things  and  be  anxious  and  felicitous  in  all. 
For  fincc  things  are  connefted  together  by  a 
long  chain  of  confequenccs,  it  is  impofiible  for 
us  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  abfolute  good- 
jicfs  of  them ;  without  a  foreknowledge  of  thefe 
«'onfcquences,    we   niuft   therefore    have   been 
c.>l)liged  to  life   all   poillble   difquifition  before 
every  clecVion,  and  fufpend  the  choice  where 
any  fufpicion  of  error  or  ground  of  doubt  fiiould 
appear  :  but  fuch  a  difquifition  and  continual 
folicitude  would  be  a  greater  bar  to  happinefs, 
than  many  errors  and  natural  inconveniencies. 
For  if  the  will  can  produce  good  to  itfelf  by 
choofing,    the  errors   and   inconveniencies  to 
which  it  is  cxpofcd  by  a  bad  choice,  may  be 

com- 
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compenfated  by  the  plqafure  which  arifes  from 
the  fenfe  of  liberty.  But  if  we  were  obliged  to 
all  pollible  enquiry,  more  inconvenience  would 
be  felt  from  that  obligation,  than  from  fomc  er- 
rors in  elcftions ;  nor  would  all  of  them  be  by 
this  means  avoided;  for  after  all  poffible  exanii- 
aiation,  a  finite  underftanding  may  be  deceived. 
Evil  eleftions  are  to  be  avoided  on  account  of 
the  uneafinefs  confequent  upon  them,  if  there-  . 
fore  fuch  a  difquifition  as  is  neceflary  to  difcover 
the  good,  and  a  fufpenfion  of  the  eledive  faculty 
till  that  good  be  difcovered,  would  bring  greater 
uneafinefs  than  fome  wrong  elcSions,  a  man  will 
be  more  happy  with  a  power  of  doing  amifs, 
than  if  he  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  underftanding  in  every  cafe. 
For  it  is  better  that  fome  perfons  fhould  fomc- 
timcs  do  amifs,  and  fuftcr  uneafinefs  from  the 
confcience  of  having  done  fo,  than  that  all  men 
Ihould  in  every  cafe  be  always  afraid,  uncertain, 
and  folicitous,  nay  generally  ccafe  from  all  man-, 
ner  of  adion. 

XVII.  Such  is  the  nature  of  our  will  that  it  'Tis  better 
can  pleafe  itfcif  in  eleSion,  and  by  its  own  power  j°a,^l.r"of 
make  the  things  chofcn  agreeable,  though  in  finnrng, 
thcmfelves  difagreeable  to  the  appetites.     And  **^^J!  l.^^ 
though  this  cannot  be  done  at  all  times,  and  in  eual  " 
every  objeft,  yet  it  is  better  to  run  the  hazard, 
than  to  be  deprived  of  fo  ufcful  a  faculty,  or  to 
be  reftrained  from  cleflion  till  an  impcrfcd  un- 
derftanding, fuch  as  that  of  man  neccflarily  is, 
were  clearly  convinced  of  that  impoflibility.     It 
is  therefore  convenient  for  us  to  derive  our  pe- 
culiar and  chief  happinefs  from  the  will  itfelf ; 
for  if  it  depended  on  the  underftanding  it  would 
come  with  difficulty,  pains  and  anxiety,  and  we 
could  feldom  enjoy  it  pure  and  unmixed.     'Tis 
better  therefore  for  us  to  be  able  to  pleafe  our- 
Tclves  without  a  long  fpeculation  of  antecedents 

and 


om 

ion. 
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and  confcqucnccs,  though  with  a  danger  of  fin- 
ning, than  to  ccafe  fromekftion,  and  be  rcftrain- 
cd  from  the  cxcrcifc  of  our  faculties,  tilh*a  whole 
train  of  thefe  were  pcrfcftly  apparent,  which  if 
it  could  be  at  all,  yet  would  not  be  without  paiu 
and  anxiety,  as  any  one  will  find  that  tries.  (66.) 

SUB. 

NOTES. 

(66.)  All  that  Bayle  objects  to  this  [r.]  is  taken  from  the  na- 
ture of  good  angels»  and  glorified  fouls,  who,  according  to 
him,  arc  no  lefs  happy  in  themfclves,  nor  perform  a  Jefs  ac- 
ccptaT)le  fervice  to  the  Deity,  for  the  want  of  itj  and  whj 
therefore  might  not  we  ?-— To  >Vhat  was  obferved  about  the 
inclufivenefs  of  all  fuch  arguments  as  are  drawn  from  beings  of 
a  different  order  in  note  (£)  we  fhall  here  add,  firft,  That  it 
is  more  than  we  are  obliged  to  grant,  that  either  angels  or  faints 
in  heaven  arc  abfolutely  devoid  of  liberty.  They  may  have 
more  clear  impreflions  of  good  and  evil  on  th^ir  minds,  more 
enlarged  undcrftandings,  fewer'  and  lefs  temptations,  ^r* 
without  being  lefs  free[^.];  nay,  they  muft  be  in  one  feofe 
more  free,  the  more  they  are  fo  qualified  [e\.  This  way  of 
reafoning,  therefore,  proceeds  upon  a  falfe,  or  at  leaR  uncer* 
tain  hypothcfis. 

Secondly,  Though  it  fhould  be  granted  that  thefe  glorioui 
beings,  fuppofing  them  all  neccfHiry,  might  have  as  ample 
knowledge,  as  ardent  love  of  the  divine  perfcftions,  and  con- 
Icquently  be  as  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  God  and  themfelvcs» 
as  if  they  were  all  free  i  though  they  might  have  no  occafion  to 
fee  or  experience  vice,  in  order  to  their  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  excellence  of  virtue,  and  made  fenfible  of  the  infinite 
wifdom,  power  and  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  fhewn  in  the  go- 
vernment and  fuppreffion  of  the  former,  and  in  the  produf^ion 
and  improvement  of  the  latter:  though,  I  fay,  thefe  exalted 
beings  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  thorough  intuition  of  all  the 
atti  ibutcs  of  God  without  any  fuch  manifeftation  of  them  in 
his  works;  (againft  which  notion  fee  D^Oyly^s  Firft  Dif.  C.  Si 
and  Concln/iony  p.  123.)  yet  it  does  not  Jecm  poflible  for  fucli 
imperfe6l  creatures  as  lAje  are,  to  attain  unto  this  excellent 
knowledge,  and  enjoy  the  happy  cffefts  of  it  en  any  other  ttrml 
than  the  prefent.  We  could  not  fure  have  had  fo  lively  an  idea 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  if  there  had  never  been  any  proj>er  obje£Vl 
of  it.  We  cculd  not  have  been  fo  thoroughly  confcious  of  our 
dependency  or  danger;  nor  had  fo  grateful  a  fenfc  of  our  con* 
ilant  fupport,  our  frequent  deliverances  ;  nor  ^onfequently  haTtf 
arrireil  to  lb  great  a  degree  either  of  virtue  or  happinefs  ia  this 
life  or  the  next,  by  any  other  method ;  as  will  be  further  (hewn 

iti 

[f .  ]  See  his  Anfvjer  to  the  ^ertes  of  A  Tt^nnHCiidj  mid  Crtt» 
DiSi.  Article  Marcionites,  kemark  F.  &c, 

[d.'\  See  ArchbifhGp  Dawes*s  $tb  Serm.  p.  73,  ^f.  and  tkt 
latter  end  of  Note  Q^ 

[/.]  See  the  beginning  of  Not  $  73. 
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SUB  SECT.    IIL 

Why  God  does  not  interpofe  his  Omnipotence^  and 
occafionally  reftrain  the  IVHl  from  depraved 
Elections, 

I.'ATTMS  evident  from  what  has  been  faid^Mo»  and 
X  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Divine  f?i*J*^^^J]^ 
Goodnefs  to  have  created  free  agents,  foraiiic  tVom 
without  theft  the  fyftem  of  nature  would  have  ^^^^\^ 
been  impeifedt:  nor  codld  their  aftions  have  the  \buf«* 
been  determined  to  ffood  by  any  natural  pro-  of  f«c- 

#•  f       •         •  •         1        /•  '  ^1       will 

peniity  or  hmitation,  m  the  lame  manner  as  the 
fenfes  are  limited  by  objedks:  but  yet  it  is 
certain  that  they  depend  Upon  God  for  their 
aftionsj  and  if  he  Ihould  fulpend  his  influence, 
they  would  riot  a6t  at  all;  Since  therefore  he 
dould  fo  eafily  hinder  the  abufc  of  liberty,  why 
does  he  fufFer  it?  Why  does  he  not  reftrain 
«leftions  when  they  tend  to  vice  and  abfurdity  ?' 
We  grant  that  this  objection  cannot  be  fatis- 
faftorily  anfwered,  otherwife  than  by  fhewing 
th^t  more  and  greater  evils  would  befal  the 
univerfe  from  fuch  an  interpofition,  than  from 
the  abufe  of  free-wilL  In  order  to  which  it  i$ 
to  be  confideredi 

II.  hi  the  firftplace^  That  this  cannot  beJ^^^^^^J^ 
cflTedled  without  Violence  done  to  Nature.  'Tis  vfole^rto 
allowed  that  eledtioni  oUght  to  be  free,  andpr^cmthc 
that  thinking  beings  cannot  otherwife  be  hap-  f^w-wiif 

C  C  py  J  as  the  mo* 

tion  of  thf 
14  O  T  E  S.  fun. 

in  notei  79  and  81.  feither  then  the(e  happy  beings  are  (II II 
perfc£lly  free,  which  fi^eddm  c6nftitute«  the  grcatcfl  part  of 
their  happinefs  j  and  let  any  man  trjr  to  prove  the  Contrary  1  of 
at  leaft  tBey  once  were  fo,  in  order  to  their  greater  f^erfeflion* 
and  are  now  only  altered  bv  being  tranflated  into  another  (late, 
and  put  out  of  farther  trial }  and  confequently  they  belong  to 
our  author's  thirtj  txpedicnt,    which   will   bt   cjcamintd  ia 

rtturea.5« 
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py :  God  himfelf  in  creating  them  has  deter- 
mined, as  it  were  by  a  law,  that  they  fliould  be 
free.  For  by  giving  them  a  nature  endowed 
with  choice,  he  allbwed  them  to  make  ufe  of 
it.  They  cannot  therefore  be  hindered  without 
violence  done  to  the  laws  of  the  creation.  I 
grant  that  God  can  difpenfc  with  the  laws  of 
nature  j  but  who  Will  require  or  allow  this  to 
be  done  frequently  ?  The  bounds  of  this  world, 
and  the  number  of  thinking  beings  are  un-^ 
known  to  us,  but'  we  believe  that  the  fyftem 
of  nature  will  endure  for  ever*  Now  as  all 
things  depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  wc  cannot 
have  any  other  (ccurity  of  our  happinefs,  and 
of  the  duration  of  the  world,  than  the  divine 
conftancy  and  immutability :  the  univerfal  laws 
of  nature  are  the  affurances  of  this  conftancy, 
and  upon  them  does  the  fecurity  and  happinefs 
of  the  whole  work  depend.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  expefted  that  God  (hould  lightly  difpenfc 
with  thefe  laws,  much  lefs  alter  them  by  his 
omnipotence  every  moment.  Since  then  it  is 
provided  by  an  univerfal  law,  that  free  agents 
fhould  procure  to  ihemfelves  happinefs  by  the 
life  of  cleftion,  and  it  is  impoffible  but  that 
thefe,  being  left  to  themfelves,  (hould  fbmc- 
times  fall  into  depraved  eIe<5lions;  would  it  not 
be  an  infringement  and  a  violation  of  this  law, 
if  God  fhould  interpofe  and  hinder  the  ufe  of 
that  faculty  which  by  the  law  of  nature  he  had 
ertabliflied  ?  We  don't  expett  that  the  fituatioH 
of  the  earth,  or  courfe  of  the  fun,  Ihould  be 
altered  on  our  account,  becaufe  thefe  feem  to 
be  things  of  great  importance,  and  we  appre- 
hend it  to  be  unreafonable,  that  for  our  private 
advantage  the  order  and  harmony  of  things 
^  fhould  be  changed,  to  the  detriment  of  fo  many 
beings.  But  to  alter  the  will,  to  flop  eleftion, 
is  no  lefs  a  violation  of  the  law^  of  nature,  than 
a  to 
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to  interrupt  the  courfc  of  the  fun.  For  a  free 
agent  is  a  more  noble  being  than  the  fun,  the 
laws  of  its  nature  are  to  be  efteemed  niore  fa- 
cred,  and  not  toi)c  changed  without  a  greater 
miracle.  There  would  then  be  a  kind  of  (hock 
and  violence  done  to  nature,  if  God  fhould  in- 
terfere and  hinder  the  adtiorts  of  free-will  ^  and 
perhaps  it  would  prove  no  Icfs  pernicious  to  the 
mtelleftual  fyftem,  than  the  fun's  ftanding  ftill 
would  be  to  the  natural.  His  goodnefs  there- 
fore does  not  fuffcr  him  to  interpofe,  except 
wJien  he  forefees  that  the  evils  ariung  from  our 
depraved  eledibns  are  greater  than  thofe  which 
would  enfue  upon  an  interruption  of  thecoUrfe 
of  nature,  which  he  only  can  know  who  knows 
all  thingsi  (67.) 

ML 

NOTES. 
(67.)  By  this  laft  conceifion  our  author  evidently  allows 
that  God  nray  fometimes  have  fufiicient  reafon  to  interpoi'e  in 
matters  relating  to  oUr  elef^ions;  (though  perhaps  he  never  a£ls 
upon  the  will  hy phyficalimpulfit  or  irrefiftihly}  which  will  bt 
confidercd  in  the  next  fubfeaion.)  His  defign  therefore  is 
only  to  Hiew  that  this  ought  not  to  be  done  frequently,  or  at 
often  as  n\cn  choofe  amifs.  Now  this  may  be  illulh'atea  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  treated  of  the  laws  of  motion.  That  there 
are  general  mechanic  laws  in  the  natural  world»  the  eftabliAi- 
ment  and  pj-efervation  whereof  tends  more  to  the  liapptnefs  of 
the  creation»  and  is  every  way  more  worthv  of  the  l>eityy 
than  to  a6t  always  by  particular  «wiUs,  was  (hewn  in  note  35. 
If  thele  laws  were  frequently  altered  and  unfixed,  they  would 
ceafe  to  be  laws,  and  all  aflion,  and  contrivance  which  depends 
lipon  the  (lability,  and  computet  the  future  effe£ls  of  theni^ 
rouH  ccafe,  or  at  leaft  prove  infignificant.  In  like  manner 
librrty  has  been  proved  to  be  an  uoiverfal  law  of  Intel le^^ual 
beings,  and  the  great  ufe  and  excellence  of  it  evinced,  and 
therefore  we  have  equsil  reafon  to  fuppofe  thit  it  cotilJ  not  be»  * 
at  le'aft  not  frequently,  fufpended,  Without  as  %tttx  inconve- 
nience as  would  attend  the  violation  of  thefe  laws  of  mechanifm. 
If  this  were  done  in  the  ra'tbnal  world,  all  (hidies,  enterprifes, 
arguments,  all  kind  of  reafoning  and  policy  would  be  in  vain 
and  Ufelefs  \  all  rewardable  a^ion,  and  its  concomitant  hap» 
pincfs  (of  which  in  note  65  and  more  below)  muft  entirely 
ceafe.  Nay,  perhaps  to  deprive  a  rational  being  of  frce-wiU, 
would  be  altogether  as  abfnrd  and  inconvenient,  as  to  endow  « 
machine  with  rtfleftion,  or  an  edifice  with  felf  motion.  But 
our  great'  ignoiunce  of  the  intellc^ual  world  milft  render  any 
C  c  1  argument 
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God  by         in.  Secondly,  Such  an  interruption  as  this 
^^T^Iw?  would  not  only  do  violence  to  nature,  but  quite 

intneelec-  .  ,  i       i      /•  •         /•  lUi  • 

tions  of  invert  the  method  of  treating  free  agents.  This 

hiscrca-  method  is  to  hinder  or  excite' eleftions  by  tt- 

would  wards  and  punifhnlents :  to  divert  them  from 

quite  in-  unrcafonable  or  abfurd  things,  and  draw  them 

method  of  ^^  better  by  the  perfuafion  of  reafon.     But  it  is 

treating  doubtful  whether  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 

^^^  permit  an  eleftion  to  be  determined  by  impulfe, 

agents.  ^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^  j^y  immediate  contaft.     For  if 

feems  equally  abfurd  to  attempt  a  change  of 
eleftion  by  any  orther  means  than  thofe  above 
mentioned^  as  to  delire  to  ftop  the  motion  of 
matter  by  intrcaty,  or  offering  rewards-  May 
we  not  with  the  fame  reafon  expeft  that  matter 
Ihould  be  moved  by  rewards  and  punifhments, 
as  the  will  influenced  by  phyjical  impulfe^  as 
they  call  it?  For  it  is  by  thefe  means  that  they 
would  have  Gc^d  to  ftop  or  alter  the  choice. 
So  prepofterous  an  interpofal  would  confound 
every  thing,  and  leave  nothing  certain  in  na- 
ture. How  fatal  fitch  an  experiment  would  be, 
and  how  it  would  aflfeft  the  minds  of  the  ob- 
fervers,  or  what  fufpicions  concerning  God  and 
their  own  fecurity,  it  might  fuggeft  to  the 
whole  fyftem  of  thinking  beings,  God  only 
knows.  We  fee  that  human  laws  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with,  without  very  many  inconve- 
niencies,  which  yet,  as  they  are  made  upon  an 

imperfeft 
N  O  T  £  S. 

argument  of  tfiis  kind  very  uncertain.  Mowcrcr,  thu|  much 
we  are  fure  of,  that  fo  gi-eat  violence  dor.c  to  the  will,  would 
be  direttly  contrary  to  the  general  method  of  God's  treating 
leafonable  creatures,  and  quite  oppofitc  to  the  end  of  all  thoie 
manifelbtions  he  has  made  of  his  nature  and  will ;  the  very 
reverfe  of  all  thofe  arguments,  exhortations,  promises  aiiii 
•threats,  which  are  the  ful)jc«5l  of  revealed  religion :  a  man 
that  believes  any  thing  of  thcle  (iipon  the  belief  of  which  I  ini 
.now  arguing)  can  never  imagine  that  they  are  all  made  ufeof 
to  no  purpofe,  as  they  muft  be  in  a  giTat  meafure,  if  the  will 
could  be  over-ruled  occafionally  without  any  conHderBble  incon- 
vcnicnc«.  This  is  what  our  author  endeavours  to  prove  in  tlie 
following  Y^a^^^h. 
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impcrfcdt  forefight,  and  can  provide  for  few 
cafes,  feem  naturally  to  require  fome  interpofal : 
how  much  greater  evils  may  we  apprehend 
from  a  difpenfation  with  the  divine,  the  natural 
la\7s>  on  the  obfervancc  of  which  the  good  of 
the  whole  depends  ?  This  feems  to  be  the  reafon 
why  God  makes  ufe  of  fo  much  labour  and 
pains,  fo  great  an  apparatus  of  means,  (68,)  fb  ^ 
many  precepts,  perfuafions,  and  even  entrea- 
ties for  the  amendment  of  mankind  i  which 
neverthelefs  he  could  cfFeft  in  a  moment,  if  he 
were  pleafed  to  apply  forces  and  he  would  un»- 
doubtedly  do  it,  if  he  had  not  forefecn  more 
inconveniencies  from  a  change  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  violence  done  toeleftions. 

IV.  Thirdly,  That  which  gives  us  the  great-  He  would 
eft  pleafure  in  eledtions,  is  a  confcioufnefs  that  J||^J  ^^^^ 
we  could  have  not  chofen;  without  this  it  is  no  is  thcmoft 
choice  at  all :    but  fuch   is  the  nature  of  us  agreeable 
rational  beings,  that  nothing  pleafes  us  but  what  c^eaions, 
we  choofc.     In  order  therefore  to  make  any  *vi%,  a 
thing  agreeable  to  us,  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  be  ^^^^l^^[* 
conjcious  that  we  choofe  it  voluntarily,  and  could  we  might 
have  refufed  it :    but  if  God  determine  our  ^^^  "^t 
cleftion  cxtrinfically,  the  moft  agreeable  part  ^    *"'     . 
C  C3  of 

NOTES. 

(68.)  The  hlftory  of  the  Je^ijb  nation  affords  good  in» 
fiances  of  tliis.  V/hat  an  apparatus  of  outward  means  was  con- 
tinually made  ufe  of  in  the  government  of  that  ftiff- necked 
people  ?  What  frequent  muhnurings,  rebellions  and  apoiUfiet 
were  permitted,  and  then  punlfljed  F  What  numerous  miracles, 
both  of  the  remunerative  and  vindi6live  kind,  were  applied,  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  fome  tolerable  fenfe  of  their  dependence 
on  God,  and  a  fuitable  pra£lice  of  the  duties  refulting  from  it  f 
All  which  would  have  been,  at  lea(l,  unneccflfary,  if  one  miraclq 
exerted  on  their  minds  could  have  done  the  bufmefs ;  if  their 
underilandings  could  as  well  kave  been  illuminated,  and  their 
wills  reformed  at  once}  and  if  their  practice  produced  by  thi« 
ipeuns,  and  as  it  were  extorted  from  them,  would  have  been 
oqually  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  In  this,  as  well  at  many  other 
rc('pe6lsv%  they  Item  40  luvc  bfcn  typcft^id  rej^reiemitivcs  of  all 
niankinU» 
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of  all  is  taken  away,  (7*.)    For  we  muft  cither 
he  confcious  that  God  determines  our  will  or 

not; 

NOTES. 
(T.)  'Tis  ob)e£leda  thit  thi»  explication  of  free-will  makes 
JLdam  more  unreafonable  in  the  Ihtte  of  innocence  tlian  hit 
rofterity  are  in  the  ftate  of  oorruption.  For,  according  to  this, 
jt  would  have  grieved  him  to  thmk  tliat  his  choofing  nght  was 
due  to  God's  afliiUncey  and  that  he  would  not  have  believed 
himfelf  happy,  if  when  he  was  ready  to  break  God^s  command, 
he  had  perceived  that  God  by  his  grace  had  interpoied  and 
cnable^d  htm  to  reiift  the  temptation.  Whereas  in  truth,  fuch 
a  difcoverv  would  have  made  him,  as  it  muft  make  us,  morft 
happy,  tymg  him  by  a  new  obligation  to  acknowledge  the 
fovtreign  goodnel's  of  God,  and  on  that  account  to  love  and 
adhere  to  him  the  more  clofely.  But  it  is  alledgedy  that  tbQ 
author  is  abfolutely  of  another  opinion. 

I  anfwer,  the  objector  may  aflfure  himielf,  the  author  has 
no  fuch  opinion,  nor  is  there  any  thing  like  it  in  the  book,  or 
that  can  be  deduced  from  it.  What  the  author  fays  is,  that 
God  has  made  man  an  intelligent  creature,  capable  of  pleafing 
himfelf  by  choice  ;  that  the  proper  way  to  move  his  will  is  b^ 
rewards  and  punifhments,  as  the  proper  way  to  move  bodies  is 
by  phyfical  impulfe ;  that  iri  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  it  is 
as  improper,  and  perhaps  as  impraAicable,  to  move  the  will  by 
any  other  force  than  that  of  rational  motives,  as  to  attempt  to 
move  a  body  by  rewards  and  punifliraents:  that  there  is  thit 
difference  between  them,  that  a  body  neccflarily  moves  when 
impelled,  but  the  will  is  not  ncceflitated  by  the  moral  motives 
^ropofed  to  it.  That  there  are  two  forts  of  goods  which  may 
»e  propofed  to  a  mjn,  one  that  arifes  from  the  convenience  of 
things  to  our  natural  appetites,  and  is  antecedent  to  choice, 
and  another  that  is  founded  in  the  choice  itfelf,  and  confe4uent 
to  it;  and  that  the  firft  is  iuboidinate  to  the  fccond. 

When  tliereforc  thtfc  two  interfere,  the  former  gives  place  to 
tlie  latter  :  and  hence  we  fee  many  men  prefer  their  choice  even 
to  life,  which  is  the  grcatcll  natural  good,  tho*  'tis  true,  this 
is  (lone  with  difficulty  and  rclu6lanci.*.  But  when  theic  is  no 
fuch  interfering  between  the  choice  and  appetites,  there  the 
man  is  entirely  free,  and  can  make  the  thing  chofen  good  with- 
out mi^ciurej  which  happens  in  a  thouland  inllances  of  life, 
and  therefore  there  is  much  more  good  than  evil  in  it. 

As  to  AdwHj  he  was  placed  in  this  ftate  of  fi*eedom  becauP^ 
his  nature  required  it  j  and  the  author  believes  God  might  have 
prevented  his  choofmg  amifs,  if  he  would  have  alteixd  his  nature, 
motives  and  circumftances;  that  is,  made  a  new  world  for 
him,  and  left  this  without  intelligent  inhabitants,  I  do  not 
deny  but  God  may  ftop  man  from  executing  his  choice,  when 
he  is  ready  to  make  an  ill  one  5  for  no  body  ought  to  prefume  to 
limit  the  Divine  Power.  But  I  fay,  when  a  free  agent  is  ready 
to  make  an  ill  choice,  and  would  do  it  if  not  prevented  by  an 
Almighty  Power,  he  is  already  guilty  in  the  fight  of  Godj 
f'-ich  a  readinefs  is  an  obliquity  in  his  will  and  a  moral  evil; 
and  thciefoxc  God  is  not  obliged  to  prevent  the  execution  of  it ; 

lor 
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not;  if  w€  be  cohfciows,  how  can  that  be  agreea-     . 
ble  which  is  obtruded  on  us  by  force  ?  If  we  be 

not, 

NOTES. 

for  that  were  to  prevent  the  punifhment,  though  the  guilt  be 
contra6led:  and  it  i«  eafy  to  fee,  what  the  confcquence  of  fuch  a 
procedure  might  be  in  a  world  that  is  to  be  governed  by  rewards 
and  punKhments  ;  and  what  efFcft  it  might  have  on  thofe  innu- 
meiable  myriads  of  intelligent  beings  that  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  that  are  all  now  virtuous  by  their  choice^ 
and  thereby  juftly  diftinguifhed  in  their  rewards  and  improved 
circumftancesy  and  poiTtned  of  that  moft  valuable perfe^lion  and 
only  moral  good,  an  active  conformity  to  the  will  of  God* 
Whereas  if  the  will  of  man  were  necelHtated  and  held  by  an  ir« 
refiftible  force  from  choofing  amifs,  the  whole  intellectual 
ci-eation  would  be  let  loofe,  and  ihider  po  kind  of  moral  obli« 
gation  to  concern  themfelves  about- their  choices  $  and  fo  there 
could  only  be  a  paflfive  conformity  to  God's  will,  and  no  room 
for  virtue  or  holinefs>  which  are  the  moft  valuable  %oods  in  the 
world  i  and  hence  to  avoid  fome  moral  evil,  theft  would  be  no 
room  left  for  any  moral  good. 

But  fecondly,  God  may  be  conceived  to  have  permitted  , 
Adam  to  fall  not  only  for  the  reafone  above,  but  likewife  be- 
caufe  it  was  better  for  him  ujpbn  the  whole  than  if  he  had  been 
kept  from  the  a£l  of  guilt  by  an  invifible  force.  He  had  no 
reaibn  to  prefume  this,  but  the  power  of  God  is  fo  great  that 
lie  brought  good  out  of  evil,  and  made  AdanC%  itate  after  his 
fall  more  advantageous  to  him  than  innocence  hdd  been.  This 
is  plain  from  fcnpture,  that  prefers  our  ftate  under  the  ftcond 
Adam  to  what  it  was  under  the  iirft.  And  as  it  was  better  for 
Adam  himfelf,  fo  it  is  not  certain  but  it  was  beft  for  his  pof- 
terity.  For  fome  of  them  it  undoubtedly  was,  I  mean  tnofe 
that  are  found  in  Chrift :  and  as  to  the  reft,  it  doth  not  appear 
but  all  things  con(«dered  it  was  as  good  for  them  too.  We 
have  a  notion  that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen  all  his  pofterltv  would 
have  continued  innocent,  and  been  free  from  all  natural  incon- 
veniencies  i  but  the  author  fhews  that  neither  the  holv  fcriptures, 
nor  the  Catholic  church  has  determined  eithet  of  tnem;  nor  is 
it  faid  how  every  one  that  was  to  be  born  would  have  ufed  hit 
free-will  if  he  had  been  tried,  nor  that  even  thofe  who  ufed  it 
right  would  have  been  fuhje£l  to  no  natural  evil.  And  there- 
fore *tis  a  very  uncertain  argument  that  is  drawn  from  thefe 
fuppofitionS)  and  ought  not  to  be  oppoled  to  tlie  goodnefs  of 
God. 

But  laftly,  however  this  matter  ftand,  it  it  to  be  fuppofed 
that  it  was  beft  for  the  whole  that  things  (hould  be  as  they  are, 
and  that  the  hindering  man  from  falling  by  an  irrefiftible  force 
would  liave  been  more  mifchievous  in  -general  than  his  fm. 
We  know  that  God,  as  the  author  obferves,  is  to  govern  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  creatures  to  all  eternity  \  and  he  only 
ran  comprehend,what  influence  an  a^^ion  may  have  on  that  fyftem 
in  infinite  a^es.  It  has  been  ilhewn,  that  there  is  a  community 
aiui  coniic^on  amongft  them  all,  and  each  it  or  may  be  a/Fe£Ved 
C  c  4  «uK 
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not,  wc  are  deceived  in  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds  j  neither  can  we  know  whether  the 
cle6tions,  be  our  own  or  God's.  Nay  the  force 
of  laws,  together  with  the  efficacy  of  rewards 
and  punilhments,  would  be  quite  deftroyed^ 
For  wlno  wQuld  regard  law3  or  rewards,  when 

he 

NOTES, 
with  what  hit  fellowrcreature  doth  or  fuf&rs ;  and  it  is  impoC 
fible  for  any  but  God  to  be  a  judge  of  this.  We  lee  that  in  the 
greateft  number  imaginable,  if  we  change  but  one  unit  after  a 
lew  multiplicationt  and  diviiions,  the  whole  produd  it  entirely 
altered.  The  fame  might  happen  in  the  world»  in  an  infinite 
feries  of  mutations,  if  anyone  a^lion  ^re  changed :  it  muft  he 
of  great  confi^quence  to  tne  wl^oie,  if  God  ftiould  tnterpofe  and 
alter  any  the  minuteft  thing ;  and  perhaps  change  the  whole 
original  fclf.*me\  If  therefore  that  fcheme  was  at  fir(l  contrived 
to  Uie  beft  advantage  of  thofe  creatures  of  which  it  confifted,  to 
alter  any  thing  in  it  would  certainly  make  it  worfe ;  if  it  had 
not  been  beft  for  the  whole  that  man  (hould  be  permitted  to  fall» 
God  would  not  have  done  it ;  and  if  it  was  beft,  he  ought  dq^ 
to  alter  it.  Free  preatures  were  wanted  to  the  uerfcftion  of  the 
world,  that  is,  fuch  creatures  as  being  effentially  /hort  of  per- 
fedion  were  capable  of  choofing  amifs.  And  to  make  them 
thus  free,  and  ahfolutely  hinder  the  ufe  of  that  freedom,  ap- 
peared a  greater  evil  than  the  fall  of  a  few  :  for  that  would  hat'c 
defeated  the  very  end  of  their  being  made  free  agents»  which 
was,  that  they  might  make  themfelves  happy  by  chooiing  right. 
Thus  good  men  here  arc  happy  j  the  blcflcd  in  heaven  j  and  all 
the  holy  angels ;  fo  i^r  as  we  know  of  them. 

But  it  is  urged,  could  not  God  have  determined  their  wills 
to  good,  and  neither  let  them,  nor  any  other  creature,  know 
it,  and  then  the  ill  cffe6Vs  which  could  be  apprehended  from 
the  example  might  have  been  avoided  ?  The  meaning  of  this 
expedient,  fo  far  as  I  can  underftand  it,  is,  that  God  ftiould 
have  deceived  and  cheated  all  rational  creatures  at  once ;  and 
though  he  had  given  them  faculties  to  difcern  truth  from  falfc- 
hood»  yet  he  fhould  have  obliged  them  all  to  believe  a  lye. 
Sure  he  delights  in  treachery  and  falfehood  that  can  fuggeft 
fuch  an  expedient. 

But  fuppofe  God  Aiould  deceive  men  and  angels»  and  make 
them  believe  that  they  choofe  when  really  they  do  not,  hut 
their  wills  are  fecretly  determined  j  yet  this  would  not  obtain 
the  end,  or  fupply  the  ufe  of  free  choice,  or  yield  the  pleafure 
which  is  the  relult  of  it.  For  it  is  not,  as  ohfei-ved  before,  the 
belief  of  our  being  free  that  gives  us  the  pleafure,  but  the  tiue 
and  right  ufe  of  the  faculty:  though  a  n\an  believe  never  fo 
firmly  that  he  fees  or  knows  a  thing,  yet  if  his  faculty  of  light 
or  knowledge  were  not  really  cxercifed,  he  would  neither  have 
the  ufe,  nor  the  pleafure  of  them.  And  at  the  fame  rate  if  a 
man  have  not  the  exercife  of  his  choice,  he  will  ncilher  have  ;iie 
Vi^  nor  the  fatisfa^ion  s^rifing  from  i(, 
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he  was  certain  that  Grod  would  hinder  him  from 
doing  any  thing  which  might  occafion  the  lofs 
of  rewards,  or  make  him  incur  the  punifh- 
ments  ?  But  however  this  be,  it  is  very  certain 
that  our  greateft  pleafure,  nay  our  very  reward^ 
confifts  in  being  confcious  that  we  h^vc  ufed 
our  choice  aright,  and  done  thofe  things  which 
we  might  not  have;  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  greateft  grief  and  affliftion  to  have 
omitted  fiich  things  as  would  have  tended  to 
our  happinefs,  and  were  in  our  power :  one  of 
thefe  could  not  be  had  without  the  other,  and 
if  none  were  fuffered  to  grieve  for  a  bad  eledkion, 
none  would  rejoice  for  a  good  one.  But  it  is 
better  that  fome  few  fhould  grieVe  for  their  own 
folly,  than  th^t  all  fliould  be  deprived  of  the 
rewards  of  their  good  aftions,  That  privilege 
then  of  doing  well,  and  pleafing  ourielves  in 
what  is  well  done,  could  not  be  had  without 
the  hazard  of  finning  j  if  God  fhould  talc?  away 
{he  one,  the  other  would  vanilh  of  itfelf. 

But  you  would  have  the  pleafure  which  arifes 
from  ejedtion  without  the  danger ;  that  is,  the 
end  without  the  means :  neither  do  you  obfervc 
that  the  greateft  pleafure  in  this  cafe  is,  that 
you  could  have  done  otherwife :  and  this  arifes 
from  the  very  nature  of  pleafure,  which  feems 
to  be  nothtng  elfe  but  a/enfe  of  the  excrcife  of 
thofe  faculties  and  powers  which  we  enjoy.  The 
more  therefore  anv  adbion  is  ours^  the  more  it 
plcafes  us  i  and  fince  a  free  aftion  (which  we 
could  cither  exert  or  omit)  i^  the  moft  of  all 
ours,  it  muft  neceffarily  pleafe  us  moft :  but  if 
the  will  were  confined  to  one  fide,  or  detained 
'  from  the  other,  the  aftion  would  ceafe  to  be 
ours,  and  the  pleafure  would  perifh  together 
y^ith  the  fcnfc  of  liberty.  A  mind  confcious 
of  virtue  is  the  pleafure  and  reward  of  good 
i^dions.  hut  ynlcfs  it  were  poffiblc  for  it  to 

be. 
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become  confcious  of  vice,  'tis  plain  it  could 
not  be  confcious  of  virtue,  C69.) 

You 

NOTES. 

(69.)  In  oppofition  to  what  our  author  hat  here  advanced, 

tajU  \d,]  brings  a  great  many  arguments  drawn  from  die  te- 
nets of  Calofintpsy  Sfiuozifis^  &e.  who  believe  that  all  their  ac- 
tions are  necefUriiy  determined,  and  yet  are  no  lefs  pleafed  with 
them.  Nay  fome,  fays  he,  rejoice  in  this  very  thing,  that  they 
are  under  the  abfolute  dire6lion  of  the  Deity.  Dii  me  tuentur^^ 
[e.'\  to  be  ndturaUj  determined  to  the  beft  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  peculiar  happinefs,  and  they  that  came  neareft  it  were 
eiteemed  the  beft  men  ;  as  the  known  compliments  to  Cato  and 
Fabricius  declare.  Some  are  as  well  pleafed  with  what  they  hive 
by  lot  or  inheritance,  as  what  they  get  by  their  own  labour : 
witnefs  the  pride  of  ancient  families,  &c.  Gaudeant  heme  nat'u 
is  a  comfnon  proverb ;  and  among  the  thines,  qtue  'vitamfaciuHt 
heatioremy  Martial  rtckons  res  nonparta  UDore^  fedreliSa,  And 
again  ;  If,  fays  he,  we  did  take  delight  in  cbooftn^  this,  yet  it 
vrould  be  enough  fur  us  if  God  concealed  his  determination  fron 
us,  and  we  only  believed  that  we  were  free  to  choofe  and  a6(. 

We  need  not,  I  thiiik,  fpend  much  time  in  anfwtrin^  fuch 
arguments  as  tbefe.  For  the  CalvimftSf.&c.  notwithftandmg  all 
their  abfurd  tenets,  have  evidently  this  confcioufnefs  of  choice 
within  them,  which  is  the  fecret  fource  of  the  pleaAire  that  attends 
their  a£Uons,  and  cannot  be  extinguiftied  by  any  of  their  princi- 
ples, but  overcomes  them  all  j  and  conftantly  putt  tbefe  men 
upon  fuch  endeavours  as  are  vain  and  ufelefs  upon  the  fuppoli- 
tion,  and  inconfiftentwith  the  belief  of  fate  and  abfolute  prcdef- 
tination  :  which  fhews  us  that  thefe  notions  are  neither  af^ed 
u]>on  in  life,  norpurfuedto  their  utmoft  confcquences  j  that  they 
reft  in  pure  fpcculation,  and  are  generally  laid  afide  in  pra^^ice^ 
in  (hort,  that  they  are  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  human  nature, 
as  well  as  human  reafon. 

Secondly,  Some  perfons  may  rejoice  in  being  und^  the  parti- 
cular care,  proteflion  and  govemn^ent  of  the  Deity  j  but  then 
their  joy  proceeds  not  fo  much  from  a  bai-e  contemplation  of 
whnt  the  Deity  does  for  them,  as  from  confidering  on  nvbat  ac- 
count he  does  it,  *viz.  becaufe  they  are  agreeable  to  him,  and 
proper obje^ls  of  his  favour;  and  that  on  account  of  fomethine 
which  they  tbemfelves  have  done.  If  Horace  meant  othcrwiie 
by  his  D'ti  me  tuentur^  he  had  fmall  reafon  for  what  he  adds  in 
the  next  line,  Diis pietas  mea  &  Mufa  cordi^Ji,  But  in  truth 
this  and  moft  other  of  Bajle's  teftimorfies  are  rhetorical  or  poe- 
tic flouriihes,  rather  than  philofophic  truths,  and  confeauently 
not  worth  a  ierious  examination.  To  draw  any  thing  like  an 
argument  from  another^s  words,  we  ftiould  at  leaft  be  fure  of  his 
determinate  meaning;  of  the  precife  number  of  his  ideas,  as 
well  as  the  juftnefs  of  their  connection  together;  which  we  muft 
never  cxpe£l  from  fuch  kind  of  random  quotations.  It  may  not 
therefore  be  improper  to  obiirrve  here  once  for  all,  that  BayU% 

ufuil 


Anpiver  to  the  ^eries  of  a  fro^xnclaU  p.  645,  Fol. 
Hor.  B.  I.  Ode  17. 
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You  may  urge,  that  you  had  rather  want  this 
pleafure  than  undergo  the  dangers  that  is,  you 

had 

NOTES, 

ufual  method  of  reafoning  from  authorities  muft  be  very  weak 
and  unphilofophical  j  and  calculated  rather  to  blind  mcn*s  eyes^ 
than  to  inform  their  onderftandings. 

Thirdly,  We  are  plealed  indeed  with  what  we  call  go^dfor^ 
tune^  when  a  great  Aim  of  money  comes  to  us  by  lot,  or  a  large 
edate,  or  a  title  by  inheritance  j  and  are  perhaps  the  more  de- 
lighted, the  greater  the  change  is  in  our  circumftances»  and  the 
lei's  expectation  we  had  of  it  [/.]  But  is  this  pleafure  compar- 
able to  that  intellectual  or  moral  pleafure  ;  that  fublime  fatisfac* 
tion  and  complacency,  which  we  feel  upon  acquiring  a  Kke  fum 
of  money  by  ibme  laudable  aCt»  or  egregious  undertaking,  that 
may  properly  be  called  our  o^wn?  Is  it  equal  to  that  folia  com- 
fort,  and  felf-approbaiion  which  every  ingenuous  mind  is  fcnfi- 
ble  of  from  his  doing  what  defer  ja  nn  tllaie  or  thle  j  and  re- 
ceiving thcfc  as  lli^  proper  recompentc  -ixwA  tribute  due  to  fuch 
deeds  ?  The  man  that  can  value  himfclf  more  upon  his  defcent 
from  an  ancient  family,  than  upon  being  by  thcfe  means  the 
founder  of  a  new  one,  is  a  difgiace  to  his  defcent,  and  unworthy 
of  the  arms  he  bears.— But  lo  return  : 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  agreeable  and  exalted  confcioiifneft 
attending  all  tlie  blcflings  which  we  ourfelves  arc  inltrumcntal  in 
prociu'ing,  infinitely  beyond  all  the  fatisfaCtion  which  they  could 
afford  us,  if  we  knew  ourfelves  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  attain- 
ment, and  unworthy  of  the  enjoyment  of  them.  This  is  the 
great  fpur  and  incitement  to  many  noble  aClionfhere,  and  will 
be  part  of  the  crown  and  reward  of  them  hereafter;  ^as  is  iU 
luflrated  at  large  by  Scott  in  the  firft  vol.  of  his  Cbrijitan  Life^ 
and  by  Jenkin^  in  his  Reafonahlenefs  of  Cbri/fianityy  «d  vol.  C. 
I  a.  prop,  a.)  And  tho'  we  cannot  properly  merit  any  thing  at 
the  hand  of  God ;  yet  the  confcioiunefs  of  having  performed 
fuch  actions  as  are  in  thcmfelves  acceptable  to,  and  rewardable 
by  him,  and  of  receiving  bleifings  from  him  in  return  for  firch 
actions  i  muft  very  much  increafe  our  happinefs  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thefe  btefllngs,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next ;  (as  is 
ihewn  in  the  fame  places.)  Nor  laftly,  could'  we  receive  this 
pleafure  which  now  refults  from. our  choice  and  action,  if  we 
were  determined  in  every  thing  by  the  Deity,  fuppofing  that  de- 
termination concealed  from  us,  and  we  only  made  to  believe 
that  we  were  really  fi^ee  to  choofe  and  aft.  For,  as  our  author 
obferves,  this  would  be  to  arrive  at  the  end  without  the  means, 
and  to  have  the  effecl  without  the  caufe.  All  our  ideas  of  me- 
rit arife  from,  and  arc  entirely  founded  \n  frte  choice :  this  (at 
far  as  we  can  apprehend)  is  the  neceflary  medium  to  fuch  moral 
happinefs ;  and  wc  can  no  more  conceive  how  one  ihould  come 
without  the  other,  than  how  we  Aiould  fee  without  eyes:  and 
for  us  to  havethis  pleafure,  though  another  did  theaftion,  would 
be  the  fame  as  for  one  man  to  be  confcious  of  his  doing  what 
ibme  other  really  did ;  or  for  him  to  fee  by  fome  otUer's  eyes. 

Iiuch 

[/.]  See  Note  19. 
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had  rather  be  a  brute  than  a  man;  neither  could 

you  by  this  means  avoid  thefe  natural  evils  which 

you  dread  fo  much  as  foolifhly  to  wifh  yourfelf 

a  brute,  left  you  Ihould  fall*  into  them.     But 

fappofing  it  were  convenient  for.  you  to  be  a 

brute,  yet  it  could  not  be  convenient  for  alf 

nature:  the  fyftem  of  the   univerfe  required 

free  agents  :  without  thefe  the  works  or  God 

would  be  lame  and  impcrfedt ;  his  goqdncfs 

chofe  the  benefit  of  the  univerfe  rather  than 

that  of  yourfelf;  efpecially  when  this  is  better 

for  you  too,  tho'  you  fhould  be  fo  ungrateful 

as  not  to  confefs  it. 

Free  A-         V.  Fourthly,  As  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 

^Uce/as    ^^^  ^^  ^^  nature,  for  God  to  hinder  bad  elcc- 

ft  were      tions  by  his  abfolute  power,  fo  nothing  can  be 

ttut  of  the  conceived  to  be  more  difagreeablc  to  himfelf, 

Wc 

NOTES. 

Such  fiippofitions  as  thefe  would  breed  endlefs  confuiion.  For 
we  muft  cither  know  whether  another  did  this  a6lion  or  not  \  if 
we  do  know  this,  then  how  can  wc  attribute  ^hat  to  ourfelves, 
©r  pride  ourfelves  in  that,  which  we  know  belongs  to  another  ^ 
)f  we  do  not  know  this,  then  how  can  we  attribute  to  onrfelvcf, 
or  pleale  ourfelves  in  any  thing  ?  Since  every  thing  in  and  about 
us  may,  for  what  we  know,  be  done  by  another  5  and  fo  wc  in 
reality  may  never  deferve  either  praife  or  blame.  The  natural 
confequcnce  of  which  is,  that  we  might  as  well  never  aim  at  de- 
fert,  or  (Irive  to  do  any  thing  at  all :  and  this  is  the  genuine 
produfl  of  all  fuch  fceptical  fuppofitions  asqueftion  the  veracity 
of  our  faculties ;  and  would  make  us  fufptft  that  we  may  be 
impofed  upon  even  in  the  regular  operations  of  our  own  mmds. 
The  fanoe  argument  with  thofe  of  BayU,  as  well  as  the  like  ni<»- 
thod  of  reafoning,  arc  made  ufc  of  by  the  author  of  the  Pkihfa- 
fhical  Enquiry^  p.  9S,  ^f.  and  p.  71,  71.  Where  he  thinks, 
**  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  tint  fome  of  the  pleafurfs 
**  man  receives  from  objefts  arc  fo  far  from  being  the  cffcft  of 
«»  choice,  that  they  arc  not  the  cfFcft  of  the  leaft  premeditation, 
**  or  any  a£l  of  his  own;  as  in  finding  a  treafurc  on  the  road, 
•'  or  in  receiving  a  legacy  from  a  pcrfon  unknown  to  him."  But 
has  a  man  the  famepleafure  in  thefe  cafes  as  if  he  had  donefome» 
thing  to  dffer've  a  treafurc  of  the  public;  or  had  the  legacy  con- 
ferred on  him  as  a  reward  for  his  good  decvls  to  the  deceafed 
perfon,  his  late  loved  beneficiary,  or  intimate  friend  ?  If  this  ao- 
tlior  can  find  a  difference  in  thefe  two  cafes,  this  obfervation  of 
bis  muft  be  imprsper  :  if  he  cannot,  I  am  fure  he  has  a  different 
if.w?^  of  things  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  of  901) fequeuce  14 
11 01  to  be  jLv^ucd  with. 
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Wc  have  faid  that  God  made  the  world,  in  or-  ^J-J^/^ 
dcr  to  have  fomething  wherein  to  exercife  his  po^er^ 
attributes  externally:  but  fince  he  has  feveral  «i^c  go- 
attributes,  he  cannot  exercife  them  all  in  eveiy  of^^jj^f"^ 
thing  alike.     His  power  therefore  exerts  itfelf  therefore 
chiefly  in  one  thing,  and  his  wifdom  and  good-  **  ^'*^  P*"^ 
nefs  in  another.     He  exercifed  his  power  in  cffeofYhe 
creating  the  world,  and  putting  it  into  motion ;  «^«yi^e 
his  goodnefs  and  wifdom  in  the  order  and  agree-  ^^jj^r^* 
ment  of  things  :  but  the  divine  wifdom  teems  God  dc- 
to  have  fet  apart  the  government  01  free  agents  H^^^* 
as  its  peculiar  province.     Herein  it  fully  exer- 
cifeth  itfelf,» -and  afts  up  to  its  infinity;  for  if 
it  were  finite  it  would  not  be  equal  to  fo  great 
a  taflc.     It  does  not  feem  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  for  God  to  be  able  to  govern  and  abfo* 
lutely  dircft  fiich  beings  as  are  merely  paflive, 
and  deprived  of  all  motion  of  their  own,  where- 
by they  might  make  any  refiftance.    For  thofc 
things  obey  cafily  which  do  not  move  but  when 
they  arc  moved.    Neither  is  there  need  of  in- 
finite wifdom   to  govern  them;   for  infinite 
power,  with  a  moderate  ufc  of  wifdom,  would 
have  been  fufficient.     That  there  might  be  a 
fubjeft  therefore  whereon  the  infinite  wifdom 
of  God  (hould  difplay  itfelf,  he  created  free 
agents;  which,  being  as  it  were  put  out  of  his 
power  and  left  to  themfelves,  might  aft  in  a 
manner  independent  of  his  will.    *Tis  evident 
to  any  perfon  how  much  more  difiicult  it  is, 
and  how  much  greater  exercife  of  wifdom  it 
requires  to  dircft  a  multitude  of  thefe  to  a  cer- 
tain end,  and  make  them  confpire  to  the  com- 
mon good,  than  to  order  brute  beafts,  and  luch 
as  have  no  power  of  themfelves,  in  what  man- 
ner you  pleafe.   To  them  that  cpnfider  the  vafi: 
nuiltitude  of  free  agents,  which  is  almoft  in- 
finite, and  their  independence  (fincc  everyone 
is,  at*  leaft  in  many  cafes,  abfolutc  maftcr  of 
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his  own  aftions^  and  is  permitted  by  God  to  afl: 
according  to  that  liberty)  God  fcems  to  have 
given  a  fpecimen  of  the  extent  of  his  wifdom, 
which  is  able  thus  certainly  and  effeAually  to 
bring  to  the  end  of opofed,  fo  many  free  fpirits^ 
fo  many  agents  that  were  in  a  manner  fet  at 
liberty  from,  his  dominion,   ahd  committed 
every  One  to  his  own  government*     Here  is 
the  proper  place  for  wiSiom,  wherein  (fcttine 
alide>  and  in  a  manner  fufpending  the  exerciie 
of  his  power)  he  attains  his  ends  by  prudence 
only,  by  mere  dexterity  of  a&ing,  and  brings 
it  to  pais  that  fo  many  jarring  will?  depending 
on  themfelves  alone,  and  no  more  inclined  to 
cither  fide  by  the  divine  power,  than  if  there 
were  no  fuch  thing,  fhall  yet  confpire  together 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  uniVcrfe*  *Tis  im- 
poffible  that  this  exercife  of  wifdom  fhould  not 
be  very  agreejtble  to  the  Deity,  if  any  thing  in 
-  his  works  may  be  efteemed  agreeable  to  him» 
But  if  he  were  obliged  to  interfere  with  his 
power,  it  would  fecm  to  argue  a  defcfl  of  wif- 
dom 'y  for  what  occafion  is  there  for  him  to  in- 
terpofe  and  flop  the  liberty  of  eleftion  before 
granted,  if  his  wifdom  could  provide  fuffici- 
cntly  for  the  good  of  the  whole  without  alter- 
ing his  plan*? 
It  would        VI.  From  hence  it  feems  fufEciently  evident 
therefore    why  God  would  not  interpofe  his  power,  or  in- 
agrceabk   t^nneddle  with  our  eleftions,  fincc  that  could 
to  God,     neither  be  advantageous  to  ourfelves  nor  to  the 
t^us^dlat  ^^^^^  fyftem,  nor  agreeable  to  God*     'Tis  no 
God'        wonder  then   that  abfolute  goodncfs  permits 
rhouid  ai-  evil  eleftions,  fince  for   the  moft  part   they 
dc?bad"    could  not  be  prevented  without  greater  evils. 
«icaions.   But  if  that  can  ever  be  done,  there's  no  doubt 

but 

*  See  Jenk'tH,  ad  Vol.  C.  sa»  p«  a^o,  &€•  5th  Edit, 
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but  God  will  take  care  that  the  very  beft  fhall 
be  done.  (70.)* 

SUB- 
NOTES. 

(70.)  What  liaa  been  urged  in  the  foregoing  fubfeflton  about 
the  J!)ii'lnc  Interpofition  in  human  elcflions  mud  be  undeiltooJ 
in  a  limited  fenfe,  wx,  as  relating  only  to  an  immediate  in6uence> 
or  an  abfolyte  determination  of  the  will»  i.  e,  to  fuch  an  inter* 
meddling  with  elections  as  would  «lakc  them  to  b^  noeleflions 
at  all.  For  it  appears  from  the  following  fubfeftion,  that  our 
author  did  not  intend  to  exclude  all  kind  of  interpofitioninthe 
government  of  free  agents»  but  dnly  that  particular  fort  wbtcl» 
would  fubvert  their  natural  powers,  or  be  dellruftivc  of  their 
freedom.  Tbou^  God  has  eftabliflied  general  laws  both  in  the 
animate  and  inanjinate  world,  yet  he  has  not  left  thefe  entireljf 
to  themfclves }  but  influences,  dire6ls,  and  governs  them  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  is  ;no(l  conducive  to  the  great  end  for  which  he  de- 
ftgned  them )  which  end  could  not  always  be  attained  without 
fuch  a  particular  influence,  as  will  be  (hewn  below.  In  deter* 
mining  the  manner  of  this  government  we  muft  beware  of  the 
two  extremes  of  fuppoGng  either  flrft,  that  the  Deity  always  in-* 
fluences  fccond  cauies  oralis  (as  MaUbnmcb  terms  it)  by par-^ 
ticular  «wiils,  in  the  natural  or  moral  world  j  which  would  dif- 
folve  all  laws  of  nature»  deftroy  the  libertv  of  the  creature,  and 
reduce  every  thing  to  fate  t  or  fecondly»  that  he  never  interpofes 
in  the  government  o^  either  world»  but  lets  tlie  general  laws  of 
mechanifm  or  of  liberty  take  their  natural  couiie,  and  operate 
asjt  were  independently  of  himfelf ;  which  would  entirely  de- 
ft toy  a  particular Pro'indtncit^nd  rtndtr  the  general  one  in  a  great 
meafure  ufelefs.  The  bad  confequences  which  vvouhi  attend  the 
former  of  thefe  fchemes  have  been  touclied  upon  above :  the* 
iatter  (which  is  particularly  efpoufed  by  Leihnit»  in  his  Svflem 
of  Pre-eflabli/bed  Harmon^y  and  by  IVltfton  i«  his  Nno  ibeory 
•f  the  Earth)' 'w\)X  be  obviated  in  the  following  fuhfe^tion.  f 
wall  here  only  add  the  opinion  of  CoUiber  on  the  prcfent  iubjefl; 
•«  [/.]  'Twas  highly  fuitable  to  the  Divine  Wildom  in  the  ^o- 
^<  vernment  of  the  world,  both  to  pre«ordain  fome  of  the  prm- 
«'  cipal  events  with  relation  to  the  entire  human  community,  or 
*(  to  the  more  confiderable  parts  of  it»  and  to  refervc  to  himfelf 
**  a  right  of  interpofing  and  influencing  particular  agents,  as  in 
^<  other  cafes,  to  more  efpecially  in  order  to  the  accompliAiraent 
**  of  thefe  events.  That  he  has  aftuallv  donefo»  isabnndautlxr 
<'  clear  from  fcripture  prophecies»  and  niftories.  And  that  iii 
**  fo  doing  he  hasa6lcd  in  a  manner  moft  worthy  his  wifdom,  i9 
**  no  lefsmanifeft.  For  hereby  it  ap|>ears,  that  the  divine  go- 
*<  vernment  is  equally  oppofed  to  chance  and  deftiny.  Had  the 
^'  Deity  taken  no  care  of  futurity,  but  left  every  mm  to  the 
**  conduct  of  his  own  inclinations»  and  natural  effe^s  in  general  • 
**  to  thte  influence  of  their  caufet,  without  ever  interpoung  to 
*<  dire6l  them  to  the  attainment  of  his  ^reat  defign }  this  would 
f*  have  been  almoft  m  eflefl  to  diveft  himfelf  of  the  government 
**  of  rational  agents»  and  to  fubjefk  their  affairs  to  chance,  and 

"  to 
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S  U  B  S  E  C  T.     IV. 

Concerning  the  Efficarf  of  Fraytr^ 

I.OOME  may  ai)prc}iend  that  God  is  not  ia 
1^  averfe  from  interpofing  immediately  irt 
the  affairs  of  this  world  as  is  here  afferted;  and 
that  the  laws  and  order  of  nature  arc  not  of  fo 
great  confequcnce  with  him,  but  that  he  mar 
be  eafily  and .  frequently  induced  to  difpenle 
with  them,  contrary  to  what  we  have  here  ad- 
vanced. Nay,  this  feems  to  be  the  common 
opinion  of  mankind.  Every  fupplicant  that 
addreflcs  himfelf  to  God,  believes  that  this  is 
effefted  by  the  Deity  through  his  prayers :  if  he 
perceived  it  to  be  otherwife,  he  cotild  hope  foi* 
nothing  from  the  prayers  he  offers  to  the  Deity. 
For  if  all  came  to  pafs  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  things,  and  the  feries  of  caufes,  whd 

could 

NOTES. 
««  to  the  hazard  of  the  utmoft  difordcr  and  confufion  Or  had 
"  he  on  the  contrary  abfolutely  or  fatally  determined  every 
*•  event,  tho*  this  would  have  been  far  enough  from  diverting 
««  himfelf  of  the  government  of  the  world,  yet  it  would  hare 
««  been  a  government  unworthy  of  the  Deity;  a  government 
«*  entirely  exclufive  of  all  proper  fm  and  punimment,  virtue  and 
*«  rewards  :  wherein  himlelf  would  in  effc5l  have  been  the  only 
*<  agent,  and  all  the  creatures  ftiipid  and  paflive.  Whereas,  by 
••  pre-ordaining  the  mod  material  events,  and  ftifferingthe  crea- 
«*  turcs  freely  to  exert  their  faculties  in  all  convenient  cafes  ;  he 
«*  appears  moft  wifely  to  have  chofen  the  middle  way,  and  there- 
•«  by  to  have  equally  avoided  the  mifchicfs  of  both  extremes.* 
See  alfo  p.  116. 

All  the  difference  between  this  writer  and  our  author  is,  th't 
in  the  government  of  the  world  he  fuppofes  the  general  law  of 
liberty  to  be  fometimes  fufpended,  as  well  ^s  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion. Whereas  our  author,  though  he  afferts  the  fame  of  the 
latter,  yet  he  denies  it  of  the  former;  at  Icaft  docs  not  grmt 
that  fuch  an  abridgment  of  libertv  is  neceflTary  to  the  aforefaid 
government  i  how  on  this  principle  he  accounts  for  that  which 
we  generally  mean  by  a  f articular  fro'vidence,  anfwcring  the 
prayers,  and  thereupon  often  influencing  the  ifFairs  of  mankindi 
will  bt  (hewn  in  its  proper  place. 
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could  hope  to  be  deUvcrcd  from  a  diftemper  or 
calamity  I  from  evil  affections  or  tempations, 
by  virtue  of  prayer?  Thefe  things  areeidier 
cffetfted  by  thd  immediate  intcrpofition  of  the 
drviftc  power,  or  ace  requefted  of  GocJ  in  v^in. 
For  if  tney  depend  upon  their  own  proper  caufes> 
which  may  not  be  altered,  thofe  caufes  would 
produce  their  effedbs  as  well  upon  the  omiflion 
as  the  offering  of  thefe  fuj^lications.  But  if 
God  fometimes  vouchfafes  to  fufpcnd  or  change 
the  order  and  laws  of  nature  to  gratify  his  vo- 
taries 5  why  may  not  the  fanne  be  done  to- pre- 
vent the  abufe  of  free-will  arid  natural  evils  ? 
Either  this  interpofitbn  muft  be  admitted  in 
order  to  oppofe  thefe  evils,  or  it  muft  be  rejefted 
with  regard  to  prayers.  This  difficulty  deferves 
an  anfwer.  We  attempt  to  folve  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

II.  Tis  to  be  obferved  then,  in  the  firft  place,  God  doe^ 
that  all  praters  are  not  heard  by  God,  nor  do  we  "i^^J)!^'"^ 
hope  that  all  things  Ihall  be  done  which  are  re-  crs. 
quefted  of  him,  but  only  fuch  as  he  ha^  declared 
to  be  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  has  in  fome  n^ 
fpeft  promifed  to  perform.    Thofe  things  then 
trhich  are   unneceflary,  trifling,  inconfiftent, 
liurtful,  or  petitioned  tot  in  an  unlawful  man- 
ner, are  not  to  be  exptdted  by  the  oedtioners^ 
thourii  they  be  requefted  never  fo  frequentk. 

IIL  Secondly,  God  may  be  under  a  two-fold  GodUob* 
obligation  to  his  creature,  firft  from  his  good-  ^^  ^ 
nefs^  whereby  he  is  obliged  fo  to  order  all  ex-  creatures, 
fcnml  things,  that  exiftence  fhall  be  better  than  ^^JV'^p^ 
flon-ttiftence  to  all  who  duly  perform  their  f^j  b*  * 
duty.    Secondly,  By  fome  covenant  or  agree-  cwenant. 
ment  whereby  ne  engaged,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  bcftow  fome  favours  upon  men,  not- 
withftanding  they  were  finners:  Which  cove- 
nant, tho*  it  may  not  be  efteemed  a  natural  one, 
D  d  yet 
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yet  it  caninot  be  judged  to  be  ^gainft  nature^ 
or  to  offer  violence  to  it. 
What  IV.  Thirdly,  The  things  which  arc  requeft^ 

l^qucftcd  ^^  ^^  God  either  belong  to  the  mind,  viz.  that 
of  the  the  mind  be  found  and  vigorous,  and  able  to 
htis^cU  govern  the  affeftions,  6?^.  or  to  the  body,  that 
thcr  to '  life  and  ftrertgth  be  prolonged,  ^c^  or  to  ex- 
thcmind,  temal  things,  that  the  weather  be  ferene  and 
ci  «2ai  feafonable  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  fef^ .  Now 
things,      thefe  differ  from  each  other,  and  ought  not  to 

be  prayed  for  under  the  fame  conditions. 
^^^^  fve^       V*  Fourthly,  As  to  the  mind,  fmcc  the  clec- 
amihiKc    tive  power  is  the  chief  part  of  man,  and  is  fclf- 
to  our       motive,  'tis  fcarce  conceivable  how  it  Ihould  be 
,";ln"dom?    determined  from  without  itfclf.  For  that  which 
hut  under  determines  itfelf  is  entirely  different  from  that 
is  certain  which  ftands  in  need  of  another  to  move  it,  and 
thofc  of     thefe  appear  to  be  no  more  applicable  to  the 
the  natural  fame  thing,  than  afquarc  and  circular  figure  are 
^^  ^*       to  the  fame  furface,  at  leafl  their  natures  muft 
be  changed  to  make  them  compatible.     But 
yet  this  Acuity,  as  well  as  others,  may  be  viti- 
ated by  abufe  and  a  perverfe  manner  of  afting^ 
and  when  it  is  thus  vitiated,  'tis  probable  that 
God  only  can  reftore  it,  for  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  fubjeft  to  him  alone. 
,    This  affiftance  muft  be  afforded  to  mankind 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  blemilh  be  thereby  call 
'       vpon  the  divine  conftancy,  nor  any  prejudice 
done  to  his  wifdom  in  eftablilhing  the  laws  and 
order  of  nature.     Now  that  all  kind  of  inter- 
pofition  does  not  prejudice  thefe,  appears  from 
hence,  viz.  that  it  is  moft  worthy  of  the  di- 
vine majelty  to  have  referved  to  himfelf  a  pow- 
er over  nature,  efpecially  while  the  beings  over 
whom  this  power  is  referved  enjoy  their  liberty  i 
it  feems  not  only  proper  that  God  (hould  be  at 
liberty  to  aft  in  this  manner  with  them,  but 
alio  neceffary,  provided  this  be  not  done  at 

random. 
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random,  but  under  fome  known  and  certain 
condition.  And  here  the  divine  wifdom  has 
exerted  itfelf  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  dc- 
vifed  a  way  to  reconcile  the  cbnftancy  of  God, 
and  the  fanfticy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  with  « 
that  afliftance  which  is  occafionally  afforded  to 
mankind  upon  their  rcqueft.  Man  might  pre- 
fume  upon  fome  method  of  effedting  this  be- 
fore revelation,  but  'tis  to  this  alone  that  wc 
owe  the  clear  and  undoubted  manifeftation  of 
it.  From  hence  we  learn  that  God  will  give  his 
Holy  Spirit y  under  fome  certain  laws  and  condi- 
tions, td  thofe  that  are  fitly  difpofed :  which 
would  be  as  certain  and  conftant  a  principle  of 
fpiritual  aftions  to  them  that  are  endowed  with 
it,  aa  nature  itfelf  is  of^  the  natural.  Since 
therefore  this  iSpirit  by  its  grace  alTifts  our  de- 
praved will,  and  in  fome  refpeft  reftores  it  to 
Its  vigour^  it  cannot  be  judged  to  violate  the 
order  of  nature,  any  more  than  when  its  influ- 
ence fiiftains  natural  caufes.  If  it  be  afked 
what  thofe  laws  are,  under  which  the  influence 
of  this  Spirit  is  promifed;  I  anfwer,  all  fuch 
things  as  are  neceffary  to  falvation  are  promifed 
to  them  who  make  a  right  ufe  of  their  prefent 
abilities, — that  pray  to  God  through  Chriji  for 
an  increafe  of  thcm,--i*and  that  celebrate  the 
Jacraments  as  the  law  of  God  requires.  Upon 
thefe  conditions  this  Spirit  defcends  into  the 
minds  of  men,  and  by  its  holy  inlpiration  forms 
them  to  piety. 

VI.  Tne  giving  of  this  Spirit,  and  obtaining  The  aid 
it'by  Chrift,  was   a  moft  miraculous  work  of?^^^^^^** 
divine  power,  but  the  operations  of  it,  (ince  u»  not  mi- 
they  are  now  produced  according  to  fixed  laws  rac^io»»» 
and  a  fettled  order,  as  regularly  and  conftantly 
as  the  works  of  nature,  cannot  be  reckoned  a 
mracle  any  more  than  thefe  arc :  For  I  call  a 
miracle  a  feniible  operation  of  God,  which  is 
D  d  2  pcrtoivTvt^ 
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performed  in  a  way  contrary  to  nature;  an4  ai 
It  happens  beyond  all  certain  and  fixed  order, 
{t  proves  God  to  be  the  iQimediate  caufe  and 
author:  But  the  interpofition  of  the  divine 
power  exerted  about  the  will  is  not  an  iateriKK- 
lition  of  this  kind ;  for  it  is  done^  a^  we  &idj 
according  to  a  certain  rule  and  order^  and  tkiere^ 
fore  cannot  be  miraculous.  I  coi:ifej(^  that  this 
is  indeed  an  exception  from  eh?  gencural  liaw  of 
£ree  agents^  (71.)  but  it  is  iio  lels  regular  than 

tte 

NOTES. 

(71.)  He  does  not  mean  that  this  is  an  ezceBtioa  from  dit 
kw  of  their  lihtrtf^  as  appears  from  what  knmecnately  follows  i 
but  from  their  b^ing  left  entirely  to  tbemfidves,  er  to  th<  cafiial 
impreifions  of  thoie  external  objefb  and  a^tt  which  fimouiid 
them  \  from  their  a^lhig  folely  npon  pxinci^cs  of  their  own  for* 
mation  or  difcovery,  and  following  the  guidance  of  ihcir  wtuiil 
tinder ftantling,  without  any  internal  ainftaacei  wbidl  favH  ^ 
be  the  eeneral  law  of  this  dieir  predent  ftacc  of  probadoa.  The 
holy  Gboft  then»  according  to  om*  author,  doe^  not  fitbveit  and 
fuperfede ;  but  rattier  ftrengthen^  preienA  and  fterfiift  ov  »»• 
tiiral  freedom  \  it  repairs  the  breaches  made  th«peiii  by.tb%iio« 
lence  of  temptations,  by  the  force  of  evil  habits;  it  counter* 
balances  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits,  and  reftom  yktc  mind  ta 
its  native  eqtulibrium^  or  indiftetence.  I|pw  thefe  efidEh  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  produced  in  us»  and  of  what  kind  the  m^ 
iluenct  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  of  good  and  evil  angels  it»  will  be 
coniidered  by  and  by.  We  £aX\  firli  giva  the  opiaiosi  of  aa 
author  or  twa  concerning  what  the  Holy  Sp»rit*a  ofe^ationt  m* 
iiott  or  that  they  cannot  be  in  any  rnpe^  deftniftive  of  o«r 
natural  powers, 

«In  the  firft  place.  The  manner  of  the  Spirit^  operatka 
'<  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  maakind  \  (which  bp 
«<  Subbing)  re  a  truth  fo  fully  and  fo  l^ralty  granted  by  all 
<(  parties»  that  nothing  needs  to  be  iiiud  to  pme  \u  Now  laao 
'<  we  know  is  an  muffigint  and  rathmd  beii^»  able  to  difcera 
•«  between  good  and  evil  5  he  has  alfo  fuch  1l  freedom  or  Uhertj 
<*  of  luill  as  makes  him  accountable  to  God  for  hia  bebaviouf 
«<  in  this  life.  By  coiifequencie  the  Spirit  nmib  qot  be  (uppofcd 
««  to  operate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  make  the  leaft  atf  of 
'<  the  underfbnding»  nor  mufl  it  be  lb  far  inconfiftent  with  free- 
«  dom  and  liberty»  as  that  a  man's  actions  may  not  properly 
*«  be  called  his.own.[/.V*  Again,  *«  Such  is  the  aanoer  of  di 
■'  Spirit's  operations,  that  they  do  not  make  our  owa  care  and 
«'  diligence  after  virtue  and  godlinefs  unneccflary  5  but  that  on 
•<  the  other  hand  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  will  do  t»  no  good» 
«*  if  our  own  endeavours  be  wanting.     Thirdly,  He  does  mot 

«*pro- 

[/.]  Treatifc  CuTUiraing  the  Operatious  qfUi  SparU^  Cr  7.  p» 
ax3. 8i;o, 
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the  law  itfclf,  nor  any  niore  repugnant  to  their 
nature.    From  hence  it, appears  now  God  may 

intcr-^ 

KOTE8. 

**  produce  hh  cfie&t  in  uf  ail  at  once»  but  ip  AkIi  Mrder,  and 
*<  by  thoie  degrees  tbat  fuit  with  our  /Ca|>acitieft  and  qualifica- 
'*  tioBs.r».]  JLaftly,  Hit  motions  are  not  difcernible  by  os 
'*  from  tne  natural  operations  of  our  minds.  We  feel  them  IK> 
f*  otherwiie  than  we  do  our  thoughts  ^d  meditations»  we  am* 
'<  not  diftinguifli  them^  hy  the  manner  of  their  affi^ding  uf » 
^*  from  our  natm-al  reaTonimn^  ^d  the  operations  of  truth  upon 
.<'  our  fouh }  io  that  if  GoJ  nad  only  ddgned  to  give  the  Holy 
''  Spirit  to  us»  without  making  any  mention  of  it  in  his  word» 
*<  we  could  never  have  known,  ^unlefs  it  had  been  communi- 
^*  cated  to  us  by  fome  private  revelation»  that  our  fouls  are 
**  moved  bv  a  divine  power  when  we  love  God  and  keep  hit 
''  commandmenu.  [«v.]" 

This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  our  author  has  d^lared  above» 
particularly  that  the  Holy  Spirit's  operations  cannot  be  called 
miraculofis,  A  larger  ju-oof  and  illuftration  of  the  foregoing 
propoTitions  may  be  ieen  in  the  fiime  chapter.  The  confcquence 
aefulting  fi-om  them»  'vix,  that  the  Spirit  does  not  operate 
irre^i\j%  ia  clearly  proved  and  defended  againft  ^umtin  it^ 
(chap.  «»  o»  tfr. 

See  aim  ScQtV%  ChrUliau  JLj^»  part  a.  chap.  4.  par.  5.  p.  ijy^ 
^*  God  (fays  that  author)  10  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  ^vem- 
''  mtnt  doth  as  well  leave  /r«#  agents  to  the  natural  Jrw^^iM» 
^<  with  which  he  iirft  created  them»  as  mc^^ry  ones  to  tlieff 
<<  neceibiet  which  he  firft  impr^fftd  upon  their  natures.  FVor 
**  hhfrpRfidina  itfuUidstnnui  to  his  tnaikM^  and  did  at  lirft 
<«  ^^m  where  that  ntduii  and  doth  ftill  froisid  as  it^<^, 
<'  9rdirmg  and  g9*u4rM'mg  all  things  according  to  the  feveiul 
'*  framit  and  modds  in  which  he lirft  a^  and  enattd  them  • 
**  nor  can  he  order  and  govern  them  oiberwifr  withput  mnrm» 
<*  veimg  his  own  rrM/i««»  and  making  things  to  be  otherwife 
«  than  he  firft  made  them.  For  how  can  he  ordinarily  neeH*- 
**  /tate  thofe  agents  whom  he  firft  made/rw»  without  chmmgmg 
**  their  natures  from  free  to  Mic^My,  and  making  them  a  dif- 
**  fitmt  kind  of  being  than  he  mm  them  ?  So  that  though  in 
**  the  courfe  of  his  government  God  doth  powerfully  imf§rtunt 
**  and  pitfuadi  us  \  yet  he  {ay^  no  mc^fitf  on  our  mHUs\  but 
*'  leaves  us  free  to  cimfi  or  refnfi  \  and  as  the  temftmtitHS  of 
**  fat  incline  u«  9nt  way»  fo  the  grfui  •/  G^d  inclines  us  jwr- 
**  sikftf  but  both  leave  ua  to  our  Hhertj  to  go  which  way  w^ 
5«  jplcafc.'' 

See  alfo  BurMit  on  the  10th  article  of  the  Church  of  Efig^ 
and  ^dlotfuH^t  169th  ferm.  p.  455.  vol.  3.  or  147th  fcrm.  p, 
1 10.  }d.edit.  fol.  t9tth.  199th  jecm.  p.  644»  Vc^  or  Rjmer'% 
Qenend  Keprcfcntation  of  Rev.  Rel.  c.  9,  p.  aio»  aix> 

If  the  forei^oing  obiervations  be  true»  it  follows  that  the  or-r 

dinary  operauon  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be  any  phjjkal  i/f/lumct^ 

gr  immediate  determination  of  the  will ;  it  muft  therefore  bo 

D  d  3  only 

^u,]  Ibid,  p.'  124.  [<iv*]  Ihid*  p«  it5»  lafi» 
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intcrppfc  in  matters  relating  to  the  will,  and  yet 
not  violate  the  order  of  nature,  nor  injure  his 

(Eon- 

NOTES. 

only  a  moral  influence,  or  a  mediate,  rational  determination. 
The  mamier  of  e(Fe6ltnj^  this  may  be  by  inie6lift^  ideas,  repre- 
fentin^  arguments,  exhibiting  motiTes,  and  afliftiBg  the  under- 
fhmding  in  its  apprehenfion  of  them.    This  I  think  it  all  that 

€9mmunicati(m  of  jfomi  j^iritual  being:  [x.]  and  (eems  to  1^  the 
only  intelligible  notion  of  the  influence  of  either  good  or  enl 
ijpirits :  in  which  fenfe  I  belicre  that  we  are  Very  freouently 
iafted  upon,  in  order  to  promote  the  good  of  die  whole,  and 
compleat  the  defigns  of  a  particular  orovidence.  The  author 
laft  mentioned  has  given  us  a  fine  deicription  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  government  of  free  beings  may  be  exercifed  and 
applied  to  the  ends  above-mentioned.  **  It  is  not  impoifibfe 
««  (fays  he)  [  y.]  but  many  things  fuitable  tofeverai  cafcs  may 
<*  be  Drought  to  pafs  by  means  of  fecret  and  fometimes  fodden 
"  influences  on  our  minds,  or  the  minds  of  other  men  whofe 
« ,a£ls  mtiy  affe£l  us.  For  inftancej  if  the  cafe  fliould  require 
*'  that  N,  fliould  be  delivered  from  any  threatning  ruiif,  or 
•*  from  ibme  misfortune  which  would  certainly  benDl  him',  if 
*'  he  fliould  go  fuch  a  way,  at  fuch  a  time  a§  he  intended  i  upoh 
«  this  occarion  Tome  new  reafo^s  may  be  preiented  to  his  mind 
<<  why  he  flioxild  not  so  at  all,  or  not  then,  or  not  by  that 
*<  road;  or  he  may  torget  to  got  or  if  he  is  to  be  delivered 
<<  from'  Tome  dangerous  enemy,  either  fome  new  turn  giren  to 
**  his  thoughts  may  divert  him  from  ^oing  wh^  the  enemy 
•«  will  be,  or  the  enemy  may  after  the  fame  manner  be  diverted 
^«  from  coming  where  he  fliall  be,  or  his  (the  eniemy^s)  rcfent- 
**  ment  may  be  qualifled,  or  fome  proper  method  may  be  fug- 
**  gefled,  or  degree  of  refolution  and  vigour  mav  be  excited. 
*<  After  the  fame  manner,  not  only  deliverances  from  dangers 
*<  and  troubles,  but  advahta^s  and  Aiccefles  may  be  con- 
•*  fencd.  Or  on  the  other  fide,  men  may,  by  way  of  punifli- 
«*  mcnt  for  crimes  committed,  incur  mifchiefs  and  calamities. 
<<  I  fay,  thefe  things  and  fuch  like  may  be.  For  fince  the 
'*  motions  and  anions  of  men,  which  depend  upon  their  wills, 
f*  do  alfo  depend  upon  tlieir  judgments,  as  thefe  again  do  on 
**  the  prcfcnt  appearances  or  non-appearances  of  things  in  their 
**  minds  j  if  a  new  profpeft  of  things  can  be  any  way  pro- 
««  duced,  the  light  by  which  they  are  feen  altered,  new  forces 
•*  and  diieftions  imprefled  upon  the  fpirits,  paflio'ns  exalted  or 
«*  abated,  the  power  of  judging  enlivened  or  debilitated,  or 
f *  the  attention  taken  off,  without  any  fufpenfion  or  alteration 
*•  of  the  Handing  laws  of  nature;  then  without  that,  new 
«*  volitions,  defigns,  meafurcs,  or  a  Reflation  of  thinking  alfo 
**  may  be  produced,  and  thus  many  thinj^s  prevented  thii 
«*  would  otherwife  be,  and  many  bi-ought  about  that  would 
<*  not.'*     See  alio  Sherlock  on  Pra^vidence,  pag.  51.  ad  edit. 

Agthi 
{x.}  ReL  of  fiat,  delin.  p.  106.        [  j^.]  Page  1Q5. 
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conftanqr.  Not  that  God  aftually  determines 
the  will  by  an  immediate  influx,  for  by  this 
means  the  aft  of  ele£tion  would  change  its  na- 
ture» and  be  imputed  to  God  rather  than  tp  the 
will  of  the  creatxu-ei  but  that  in  fome  manner 
he  rcftores  the  faculty  to  its  perfeftion,  and 
makes  it,  when  thus  fitly  difpoled,  exert  its 
proper  aftions  according  to  the  reftitude  of  its 
nature,  without  any  diminution  of  its  liberty. 

VII.  Fifthly,  It  may  be  demonftrated  that  Prj^'m 
die  prayers  theirifelves  have  fome  natural  power  f/rldtt**^ 
and  efficacy  with  regard  to  the  will :  For  pray-  perfea 
jcrs  are  certain  endeavours  towards  the  excrcifc  ^«"»»?*4» 
of  liberty,  and  contain  in  them  a6ts  of  election, 
though  perhaps  imper^A  ones  \  and  fuch  is 
D  d  4  the 

NOTES, 

Again»  fif.]  ''  That  there  maybe  pofTibly  fuch  infpirations  of 
<<  new  thoughts  and  counrels  may  perhaps  appear  farther  from 
*'  this»  that  we  fo  freciuently  find  thoughts  arinng  in  our  heads» 

.  «<  inxo  .which  we  are  led  by  no  difcoune»  nothing  we  read»  no 
<*  clue  of  reafoning»  but  they  furprife  and  come  upon  us  from 
«*  we  know  not  what  quarter.  It  they  proceed  from  the  mobi- 
**  lity  of  fpirits  ftraggnngout  of  order»  and  fortuitous  afie^ont 
*<  o/f  the  brain»  or  wei«  of  the  ;iature  of  dreamt ^  why  ane  they 
*^  not  as  wild»  incoherent»  and  extravagant  as  ihefe  are?"* 
Is  it  not  much  more  reafonable  to  imagine  that  they  come  by 
the  order  and  dii'e6^ton  of  an  aU-ieeing  and  allrgracious  God 
vho  continually  watches  over  us»  and  difpofes  every  thing  in 
and  about  us»  for  tlipeood  6f  ourfelves  or  others  ?  Not  to  fpeak 

.  of  tke  agree^lenefs  ofthis  notion  to  the  opinions  «nd  belief  of 
the  beft  and  wifeft  men  in  all  ages.  The  confequence  which 
WoUafton  draws  from  the  whole  is  perfe£lly  agreeabje  tq  the 
fcope  of  our  author.  <<  If  this  be  the  eafe»  as  it  feems  to  be» 
<*  that  men's  minds  are  fufceptive  of  fuch  iniinuations  and  im- 
*f  pre^fions  as  fre<)uently  by  ways  unknown  do  aflfe6l  them»  and 
**  give  them  an  mclination  towards  this  or  that;  how  many 
*<  things  mav  be  brought  to  pafs  by  thefe  means,  without 
<'  fixing  ana  refixing  the  laws  of  nature,  any  more  than  they 
**  are  imfixed  when  one  mair  alters. the  opinion  of  another»  by 
**  throwing  a  book  proper  for  that  purpoie  in  his  way  ?** 
To  the  fame  purpofe  fee  Scotft  Cnriftian  Life,  parts,  vol.  s. 

.  4  1«  p.  Si»  8ft.  Or  H^itby^  Append,  to  ft  Cor.  6.  Comp.  Dr. 
ial^^9  Divine  Benevolence  aflerted.D.  95»  &c. 

I  nope  the  reader  will  excuie  me  for  infifting  fo  long  on  this 
point,  iince  falfe  notions  concerning  it  have  produced  the  moft 
peniicious  confequences  to  religion  in  general,  as  well  i|t  thf 
bfincipal  obje^9ns  againft  our  autbor^t  fyftem. 

[^•1  P*««  «o?» 


^j^  .'    ^f  JSArat  Boll. .       .  C^is^i^.V. 

• 
:die  natufe  of  all  powers/  that  they  acqoire 
ftrength  by  trial  arid  txxa&^  and  ^veiy  a&» 
though  imperfed):^  is  a  ftep  to  a  moce  pcrfe& 
xme^  till  they  hisve  xttaiaed  to  a  habkand  tadiity 
of  aiSkingv    The  cooiftant  exerciie  of  pmyiR- 
may  therefore  tend^  by  a  natural  efficacy^  to 
refbore  the  proper  ufe  of  £;ce  will>  and  legain 
its  native  ^goun 
And  to         VIII.  Sixthly,  The  lame,  may  be  faid  con- 
^aftc-   fcming  the  govenim«it  of  the  paflions  and 
lions,   *   aflfeftions,  which  conilitutes  to  gmt  a  part  bf 
human  felicity :  we  havse  fliewn  that  the  eleo^ 
*  tive  power  is  fuperior  to  all  others,  and  has  the 

government  of  them,  and  that  wiien  the  mind 
IS  corrupted  with  vice,  the  will  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  falls  from  that  power  which  nature  gave  it. 
Yet  the  inferior  affeftions  of  the  mind  have 
not  quite  fliaken  off  the  yoke,  they  ftill  obey, 
though  with  fome  diiEculty,  but  ufe  and  ezer- 
cife  are  neceffary  to  implant  an  habit  of  obedi- 
ence in  therrf.  Since  therefore  prayers  contain 
in  themfelves  an  exercifc  of  eledbion,  they  have 
a  natural  efficacy  to  ftrengthen  the  eleftive  afts, 
and  by  the  fame  means  accuftom  the  affeflions 
to'  obey :  for  a  repeated  a<5t  augments  the  power 
and  overcomes  refiftance,  (72,) 

IX, 

NOTES. 

(71.)  Prajer  puts  us  upon  making  Rood  refolutionsa  and 
endeavouring  to  fubdue  our  vicious  inclinations :  it  animates 
our  zeal,  and  enilames  our  afFe£lions ;  it  exercifes  and  improYes 
our  faith,  our  hope,  and  charity;  and  therefore  is  in  itfclf  a 
means  ot  ftrengthen ing  our  faculties,  and  removing  all  impe- 
diments to  a  due  exertion  of  them.  It  alfo  makes  us  icnfible  of 
our  ftri6t  dependence  on  the  Deity,  of  our  manifold  wants,  and 
the  great  benefit  of  his  fupplies,  and  of  confequence  it  naturaliy 
£ts  us  for  them,  and  inclines  us  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  them 
when  we  do  receive  them.  Comp..^^rrfl«M/,  foft  ¥ol.  ift  edit. 
P-493. 

*«  God's  end  (fays  Cbubb)  in  requiring  this  duty  of  prayer» 
«*  is  wholly  and  folely  the  good  and  benefit  of  his  creatures, 
**  'viz.  that  it  may  be  a  means  to  work  in  the  petitioner  a  fuit- 
<«  able  frame  and  temper -of  mind>  and  to  difpofe  him  to  a  fuit- 

'«'able 
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IX.  Seventhly,  As  to  malsrial  objcfte,  toKw  Thcaai. 
our  own  bodios.and  the  elements,  it  ib  plain  ^^?®^^"^ 
that  the  inoellofttial  ^m)Tld  is  more  noble  than  w?ii  pro- 
the  material,  anti  confequendy  that  this  latter  duce  a 
iras  noade  for  the  fake  of  die  former,  and  is  ^„^7  in 
fubicrvient  to  its  ufe:  But  fince  the  actions  of  material 
beings  endowed  with  underftailding  and  wiH  Jjj|"g«»  y«t 
are  ffcc,  and  on  that  account  contingent,  dicjr  not  offer 
necelTanly  produce  a  condngcncy  alfo  in  ma-  any  vio^ 
tcrial  ftibfbmcca  which  depend  upon  themJ^*'^^^®^^^^ 
For  we  can  excite  certain  motions  m  our  own 
bodies,  and  communicate  them  to  the  adjacent- 
ones,  which  modons  are  not  in  this  caife  pro^ 
duced  rherely  according  to  mechanic  laws,  but 
the  direftion  of  the  will. 

Nor  would  they  have  happened  at  the  time  - 
or  in  the  nunner  they  do,  if  the  will  had  not 
by  its  own  liberty  excited  them.  Neither  do 
-we  fuppofe  that  any  violence^  or  diforder  hap- 
pens hereby  to  the  laws  of  nature  5  for  nature 
itfelf  has  provided  that  the  Icfs  fhould  give  way 
to  the  more  noble,  that  is,,  local  modon  to  the 
aftion  of  the  will,  being  the  more  excellent  of 
die  two.  We  muft  believe  the  fame  concern- 
ing agents  of  a  fuperior  nature;  and  the  mote 
noble  order  they  are  of,  the  greater  fphere  of 
aftion  is  to  be  attributed  to  them.    Such  litde 

creatures 

NOTES, 

O  able  pni£lice  and  converfation,  and  fo  render  bim  a  fuitablt 
*'  and  proper  objefl  of  God's  fbecial  care  and  lore." 

<'  And  as  this  is  Qod*s  ena  in  appointinf|[  this  duty,  fo  for 
^<  this  end  he  requires  the  frequent  ivtums  of  it»  that  the  nsind 


<<  of  the  petitioner  mav  be  habituaily  feafoned  with  a  fenfe  of 
*'  himfelf.  [b.'\  See  alio  Bilhop  Patrick'%  Difcourfe  concerning 
«*  Prayer,   ch.    8.   and   9.     Comp.  Jbhoft  fermons,  yol,   a. 


**  r.  xxvi,  xxvii.    Or  Dr.  Bidpiy*%  Divine  Benevolence  af^ 
«•  fertedy  p.  97.'* 

Thefe  clFcfts  and  ufes  of  prayer,  mod  of  which  are  difcover- 
able  by  natural  reafon,  prove  fuficiently  that  prayer  is  a  naturml 
duty,  Coticrmlng  the  ^ca€y  of  it,  and  the  manner  whereby 
providence  may  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer  our  particular  requelis> 
fee  the  following  notes  to  this  fubfeflion. 

Ik.l  ChM'*  Trmist  p.  iSo,  &c. 
S 
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jcfeatures  as  we  men  arc  can  convey  water  in 
canals,  drain  fuch  parts  of  the-carth  as  are  na- 
turally covered  wim  water,  drcmn  the  dry-land, 
^d  produce  a  great  many  other  changes  both 
in  the  earth,  the  water  and  the  air.    Who  then 
can  affirm  but  that  there  may  be  other  agents 
who  could  change  almoft  the  whole  dements, 
if  they  were  not  prohibited  by  certain  laws? 
All  who  acknowledge  the  exiftcncc  of  fuch  be- 
ings, are  agreed  that  thefe  things  are  poffible; 
now  it  mull  be  allowed  that  whatever  is  per- 
:fbrm^  by  thefe  beings,  is  done  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  no  manner  of  vio- 
lence is  hereby  oScred  to  the  order  of  it,  any 
more  than  by  the  adionsof  our  own  will. 
There  is  a      X,  Eighthly,  And  as  all  material  beings  are 
fy^^?"^^   conneded  tosgethcr,  and  by  mutual  influence 
alas  well  adt  upon  each  other;  viz.  the  fuperiorupon 
as  material,  the  inferior,  the  fun  upon  the  aether  and  the 
whrc^^aa  nioon,  and  that  upon  the  air,  water,  and  earth; 
as  much    and  perhaps  vic^  verfa ;  fo  it  is  in  like  manner 
upon  each  probable  that  there  is  a  certain  order  and  fy- 
ftem  of  intelleftua|  beings  conftituted,  who  arc 
no  Icfs  fubordinate  to  one  another,  and  operate 
upon  each  other  by  a  mutual  influence,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  eftablifhed  by  nature. 
Cod  XL  Ninthly,  There  fecms  to  be  no  reafon 

inakesufe  y^hy  Qod  fiiould  not  make  ufe  of  the  miniftry 
miniftry  ^^  thofc  bcings  in  the  government  of  this 
of  angels    world  *  whenever  it  may  be  expedient.     This 

'v"rnmfnt   ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^"^^  mcafurc  upon  ovir  earthly 

of  man-    globc.     For  hc  makcs  ufe  of  men  to  govern 

kind,  nor  other  animals,  and  feme  men  are  fet  as  guar- 

vioience"^  dians  over  others.     And  as  the  attendants  of 

to  nature,  princcs  and  judges  perform  their  office,  not  as 

*    they  themfelves  pleafe,   but  according  to  the 

appointment  of  their  mailers,  or  the  laws;  fo 

in  like  manner  we  are  to  believe  that  agents 

more 

t  See  tke  Religion  of  Nature  delineated^  p.  108, 109, 
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piore  excellent  than  \3S  (which  we  ftilc  mini- 
ftring  angels)  difcharge  their  office  jiccording 
to  the  laws  prefcribed  by  God.  Suppofe  there- 
fore this,  about  affifting  foch  as  regulvly  apply 
to  God,  to  be  one  otthefe  laws;  let  tnem  be 
commanded  to  relieve  thbfe  who  make  their 
liumble  addrelTes  to  him,  and  lef  the  manner 
of  invoking  him  be  prefcribed  by  nature,  or 
fome  pofitive  law :  Can  it  be  doubted  whether  -^, 

they  would  not  as  readily  exert  their  powers 
for  tl>e  affiftance  of  thefe  fupplicants,  and  a^ 
diligently  difch^gp  the  dy  ty  of  relieving  them 
from  diftrefs,  as  ^  jydge'§  officer,  or  a  prince's 
feiVant  performs  the  commands  of  his  mafter  ? 
And  fo  long  as  thefe  things  are  done  according 
to  the  general  order,  and  under  fuch  conditions 
as  are  agreeable  to  nature  and  reafon,  they  can  .  . 
be  no  more  deemed  repugnant  to  the  order  of 
nature,  or  to  the  laws  appointed  fpr  the  go- 
yernipent  of  the  worjd,  than  civij  goyernni^nt 
and  the  laws  among  men  are.  Here  is  nothing 
contrary  to  -or  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of 
iiniverfal  nature  2  for  it  does  not  feem  any  more 
j-epugnant  to  thefe  that  angels  fhould  ufe  their 
powers  for  the  relief  of  fuch  as  pray  to  God, 
than  that  men  fhould  help  each  other  accordinj^ 
to  their  abilities.  If  it  be  granted  that  the^ 
things  are  fo,  it  will  be  yery  apparent  how  our 
^prayers  may  have  their  effed,  and  the  defu-ed 
changes  may  be  produced  in  our  bodies,  and 
f he  elemepts,  without  doing  viojence  tp  natyrc, 
or  diilurbing  the  order  eftablilhed  by  God. 
Kay  it  may  be  provided  by  a  law,  that  our 
wifhes  be  thus  fulfilled :  and  we  need  not  declare 
how  much  this  power  over  external  things 
granted  to  free  agents,  rnay  tfsnd  tQ  raife  our 
affeftions  and  incline  the  wills  themfelves. 
^Tis  very  well  known  how  great  an  influence 
fhe  temperature  of  the  bloodand  motion  of  the 

fpirits 


^s^ 
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Ipirits  have  over  theft.    Since  then  our  bodies 
arc  by  a  law  of  natlire  capable  of  being  moved 
by  free  agents,  at  Icaft  when  we  defire  it,  it  is 
not  impomUe  but  that  by  the  means  of  thefe 
Ijodies,  they  may  have  accefs  to  the  fouli  and 
tiiough  they  cannot  ad  upon  thew/7/immedi« 
ately,  yet  they  may  indirectly  excite  it  to  exert 
its  own  afts.  (73.) 
God  1$  not     xil.  Tenthly,  There's  neither  any  occafion 
^^ilt%  ^^r  room  to  explain  how  agreeable  this  is  to 
theabufe   rcafon  and  the  holy  fcriptures.     Let  it  fuffice 
^^Jj^l  e  ^^  oWerve  how  large  a  field  is  hereby  opened 
he  has  "^^  for  prayer,  and  how  effedhial  it  may  be  for 
eftabiiflied  obtaining  the  affiftance  not  only  of  God  him- 
ofTflHUng  felf  immediately,  but  alfo  of  his  minifters. 
his  wor-        It  muft  be  confefled  that  God  fometimes  re- 
fliippers.    lieves  the  diftrefled,  and  when  applied  to,  inter- 
pofes  in  matters  relating  to  the  will:  but  thefe 
things  are  effefted  according  to  the  univerfal 
law  of  nature.     And  though  this  be  fuperior  to 
that  which  is  implanted  in  the  particular  nature 
of  fome  beings ;  yet  it  is  no  lefs  natural  with 
regard  to  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  nature ;  nei- 
ther are  we  to  believe  that  this  is  often  done, 
but  only  in  cafes  where  a  particular  nature 
cannot  be  left  to  itfelf  without  detriment  to 
the  whole.    Nor  is  God,  becaufe  he  fometimes 
vouchfafes  to  interpofe  and  help  the  fupplicant, 
alfo  obliged  entirely  to  remove  the  abufc  of 
free-will i  that  is,  in  reality,  to  deftroy  the  na- 
ture itfelf     By  a  la^  of  nature,  the  cxercife 

of 

NOTE  S. 
(73.)  That  18,  as  a  man  is  excited  or  inclined  to  any  thing  by 
a  profpe^V  of  the  plcafurc  or  pain  which  may  attend  the  pfol>- 
cution  or  omifTion  of  it ;  or,  as  we  commonly  fay,  by  another's 
^working  ufan  his  pafTions,  his  hopes,  or  his  fears :  for  that 
fuperior  beings  zR  iipon  us  in  no  other  fenfe,  that  their  influence 
conilfls  only  in  occauoning  pleafant  or  difagreeable  ideas  in  us, 
in  reprefenting  arguments,  motives,  &c.  to  us,  may  perhap 
be  gathered  from  note  71.  And,  I  think,  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  this  is  very  confiftcnt  with  that  phyfical  indifference,  or 
'ubfolute  freedom  of  the  will  above  defciibed. 
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of  that  faculty  belongs  to  fuch  agents  as  dre 
endowed  with  it^  and  though  that  law  admits 
of  an  exception,  yet  it  cannot  be  quite  abro- 
gated, without  greater  damage  done  to  the 
whole  than  what  may  happen  from  the  abufe 
of  it*  Nor  is  God  oblijged,  becaufe  prayers 
have  their  effeft  with  him,  to  relieve  fuch  as 
don't  pray  to  him  at  alL 

Xill.  Kleventhly,  This  feems  to  eftablifh  The  (^- 
the  efficacy  of  prayers  much  better  than  their  ^^^^ 
opinion  who  hold  that  all  is  fixed  by  God  in  a  cannot  be 
fatal  concatenation,  and  that  fuch  things  as  *<^^®^"J^<* 
aire  requefted  of  God,  and  feem  to  be  obtained,  things  be 
are  not  in  any  refpeft  owing  to  the  prayers;  left  tone- 
but  that  God  has  by  his  forekno*rlec^e  joined  ^auftL 
the  actions  of  the  will  with  corporeal  motions, 
in  fuch  a  mannefthat  they  fhould  happen  toge- 
ther, but  without  any  other  relation  to  each 
other  than  what  arifes  from  his  pre-ordination ; 
as  appears  in  the  agreement  between  the  index 
of  a  watch  and  the  fun. 

For  inftance:  God  has  pre-ordained  a  ftorm 
from  neceflary  caufes,  and  that  fome  notorious 
oSenders  (hall  be  failing  in  it :  when  they  are 
in  danger  they  Ihall  repent  and  pray  to  God> 
and  at  length  the  wind  inall  ceafe. 

Thus  a  calm  enfucs  upon  the^prayers  of  the 
petitioners,  but  without  any  connection  or  de- 
pendence on  each  other,  merely  by  the  force  of 
predifpofed  caufes,  which  do  not  require  any* 
U^terpofiuo»  of  the  divine  power.  (74.) 

The 

NOTBS. 
(74. )  The  fortfMntioncd  bypothefis  of  a  pre-dMermined  aitd 
neceffiinr  connc^Hon  faetiweii  corporal  mouons  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  «nll|  is  adTanotd  by  Liibmtx  in  what  is  comntonljr 
called  his  Syiiein  ^  tbe  Itn-ifiahiijbtd  Harmoii^,  which  oecurs 
i»  ieveral  of  his  works,  an  account  of  which  may  be  Cttn  in 
habridus,  [A.)  An  «rplviation  ol  it  by  G.  Hmnfctus  fMay%6' 
found  in  the  Preftnt  State  of  the  KepubUc  of  Letter r,  vol.  4- 

•     -  ^W 

[b,]  DeUQus  Argument,  &c.  p.  3S77  tfc  .  •  ^^^ 


j^.  6/  Mbrai  Mvil.  thap.V; 

The  affertors   of  this  opinion  are  obliged 
from  the  common  fcnfe  of  mankind  to  allow 

that 

NOTES, 
for  OSob.  1739.  There  aie  fome  objeflions  aeainft  it  in  BafU*9 
Di£l.  article  Roscarius.  Rem.  L.— But  as  the  whole  ef  it  it 
built  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  mind  has  not  a  liberty  of 
iftdifereuce,  and  of  confequence  no  proper  liberty  at  all»  w 
netd  not  fpcnd  any  time  in  confuting  it,  havin|;»  I  hope»  fuffi- 
ciently  eftablifhed  the  contrary  principle  sCboVe»  and  thereby  re- 
moved the  foundation  of  it. 

Wlijion  in  particular  has  efpoufed  the  opimon  which  oof 
Biithor  alludes  to»  and  enlarged  upon  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner,  [c]  **  Our  imperfeflion  is  fuch»  that  we  can  only  aft 
**  pro  re  nata,  can  never  know  beforehand  the  behaviour  or 
«<  actions  of  men,  neither  can  we  forefcc  what  circumftances 
**  and  conjun£lures  will  happen  at  any  certain  time  hereafter. 
■<  And  fo  we  cannot  provide  for  future  events,  nor  pre-cfifpofe 
*^  Hxwgs  in  fuch  a  manner  that  every  one  (hall  be  dealt  with, 
*'  or  every  thing  done,  no  otherwife  than  if  we  wei-e  alive  and 
*(  prefent,  we  (hould  think  proper  and  reafonable,  and  (hoald 
*'  a^ually  do.  But  in  the  divine  operation  it  is  quite  other* 
**  wife.  God's  prefcience  enables  him  to  aft  after  a  more 
'^  fublime  manner,  and  by  a  conflant  courfe  of  nature  and 
*«  chain  of  mechanical  caufes  to  do  every  thing  fo  as  it  (hall 
**  not  be  diftinguifhable  from  a  particular  interpofition  of  his 
*•  power,  nor  be  otherwife  than  on  fuch  a  particular  interpofition 
**  would  have  been  brought  topafs.  fie  who  has  created  al^ 
**  things,  and  given  them  their  fever.il  powers  and  faculties, 
*'  fort  lees  the  efFefts  of  them  all  ;  at  once  looks  through  the 
"  entire  chain  of  caulcs,  anions  and  events,  and  fees  at  what 
«<  periods,  and  in  what  manner  *lwiH  be  ncccflfafry  and  expe* 
•'  dient  to  bnng  about  any  changes,  bcftow  any  mercies,  or 
«•  intlift  any  punifhments  on  the  world.  Which  being  un- 
**  queftionably  true,  'tis  evident  he  can  as  well  provide  and* 
"  pre-difpofe  natural  caufes  for  thole  mutations,  mercies  or 
*'  judgments:  he  can  as  eafilv  put  the  machine  into  fuch  mo- 
*•  tions  as  fliall,  without  a  neceifit^  of  his  mending  or  correft- 
«*  ing  it,  corrcfpond  to  all  thefe  torcfeen  events  or  a6\ions,  at 
•*  make  way  for  fuch  alterations  afterwards,  by  giving  a 
«•  random  force  to  the  whole:  and  when  thefe  two  ways  are 
•*  equally  poflible,  I  need  not  fay  which  is  moft  agreeaole  to 
**  the  divine  perfeftions,  and  moft  worthy  of  God.**  Jnd 
again t  [^.]  *«  We  pray  to  God  for  fruitful  feafons,  for  health» 
**  for  peace,  for  the  fuccefs  of  our  endeavours,  for  a  ble^ne  on 
•*  our  food  and  phyfick,  and  deprecate  the  contrary  lAilerks 
**  from  us.  Yet  at  th^  fame  time  we  fee  the  feafons  depend  on 
«*  the  fettled  eourfe  of  the  fun,  or  other  natural  and  neceflary 
•*  caufes :  we  find  our  health  or  ficknefs  to  be  the  proper  effefts 
«  of  our  diet  and  regimen  :  we  obferve  peace  ana  war  fubieft 
*'  to  the  InU'igues  of  princes,  and  the  plain  refults  of  viHble 

•*  con- 

(f.]  New  Theory,  B.4^  C.4.  Solution  87.  [</.]  Ibid.  Oro/- 
larj^  p.  36a.  I  ft  Edit. 
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that  God  is  to  be  invoked  and  that  fuchasduly 
offer  up  their  prayers  h^ve  their  requefts  grant- 
ed; but  as  they  are  of  opinion  that  things  go 
by  fate,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  contin^ 
gencyy  or  a  particular  providence,  they  have  in-- 
vented  this  fcheme  that  there  might  be,  or  at 
Icaft  might  feem  to  be,  fome  room  for  prayers. 
But  all  this  is  to  no  purpofe :  For  fince  God 
fias  made  agents  free,  and  allowed  them  the 
ufe  of  liberty,  he  muft  alfo  have  referved  to 
himfelf  a  liberty  of  treating  them  according  to 
what  their  nature  requires,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  a  peculiar  providence,  and  im- 
mediate interpontionj  without  thefe  no  efficacy 
will  be  left  to  prayer,  no  worftiip  to  God,  no 
honour  to  religion :  For  if  the  produ6tion  of 
thofe  things  which  we  requeft  depend  upon 
antecedent,  natural,  and  neceflary  caufes,  our 
defires  will  be  anfwered  no  lefs  upon  the  omif- 
fion,  than  the  offering  up  of  prayers.  Vows 
and  prayers  therefore  are  made  in  vain.  If  it 
be  faid  that  the  fupplicants  ccTuldnot  omit 
them,  fince  they  were  pre-ordained.    I  anfwer : 

He 

NOTES. 

••  conjunfturts  in  human  aflfairs :  we  know  that  worMly  pni" 
"  dence  and  cunning  has  a  main  (broke  in  the  fucctfs  of  men'^ 
**  labours :  we  feel  the  advantageous  cffc€t$  of  fome  food  and 
**  phytic,  and  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fame  does  very 
*'  much  relult  from  the  goodnefs  of  tl)c  drugs,  the  fitncfs  of 
**  the  proportion,  and  the  (kill  of  the  phyfician  ^  and  can  fre- 
**  quentlv  give  a  plain  and  mechanical  reafon  of  the  different 
**  operation  of  all  thefe  things  j  neither  do  we  hope  for  the . 
**  exercife  of  a  miraculous  power  iu  thefe  or  the  like  cafes.     In . 


**  fhort,  fecond  caufes,  favs  he,  will  work  according  to  their 
**  natures,  let  men*8  luppiications  be  never  fo  importunate  a 
**  and  to  expe^  a  miracle  in  anfwer  to  every  petition,  is  moro 


•*  than  the  moft  religious  dare  pretend  to.*^  See  alfo  WQllafion'i. . 
Illuftration  of  this  Uypothe(is,  p.  104!.  .or  fiJJis's  Body  of. 
Div.  id  vol.  p.  154. 

We  (hall  propoi'e  an  anfwer  to  it  in  the  following  note. 
Let  it  fufHce  at  prefent  to  obfervv,  that  this  particular  inter- . 
pofition  of  Divine  Power,   which'  our  author  contend.^  for,  is 
very  improperly  (tiled  miraculous^  as  niay  be  feenfromnote;;, 
and  the  6th  paragraph  ef  llii:»  iubic^tion.'  ' 


^(x  Of  Moral  £,vih  -Chap.  V; 

He  that  could  omit  them  could  not  poffibljr 
offer  them :  his  omiffioft  therefore  is  not  cul- 
pable r  And  he  that  is  employed  in  prayer  to 
God  undertakes  a  fuperfluous  office :  for  thefc 
petitions  in  reality  contribute  nothing  to  the 
effeft,  and  no  reaibn  can  be  given  why  that 
Ihould  he  required  which  is  of  no  benefit.  (7  -  ^ 


NOTES. 
V  (75-)'  Though  this  anfwer  is  rery  folid,  and  nty  bj  fomtf 
perhaps  be  thought  fufficieiu ;  yet»  as  the  point  before  ua  is  of 
tl^  greatelt  importance ;  fince  wrong  notions  concemfBg  it  caufe 
perplexities  which  dillurb  the  minds  of  moft  men  9  as  mjh» 
obiei-ves,  [^*]  and  fince  the  fcheme  of  providence  fo  elaborately 
diiplayed  by  that  author  will  not,  I  fear,  help  to  clear  them» 
as  ne  promifes,  but  rather  occafion  worfe^*— on  tbefe  accounts 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fuller  confutation  of  ic  from  fucfa 
authors  a»  endeavour  to  prove  that  tlie  forementioned  icheme  of 
providence  is  both  impoifible  in  itfelf,  and  atteuded  with  con- 
fequences  deftru^ve  of  the  very  n^otion  of  prayer,  and  moft 
other  duties  of  religion.  *f  The  abettors  of  tbe.mechaatcal 
«  hypothetis,  [/.}  fays  Jenkiriy  arguft  that  he  is  the  beft  artift 
«*  who  can  contrive  an  engin^  that  fhall  need  the  ieaft  meddling 
<«^  with  after  it  is  made.  But  it  ought  to  be  coniid<;red  what 
<*  the  nature  of  the  engine  is,  and  what  the  ends  and  ufes  of  it 
••  are  \  and  if  the  nature  of  it  be  fiich  that  it  cannot  anfwer  the 
«•  ends  for  which  it  was  framed,  without  fometimcs  an  afTifting 
<<  hand,  it  would  be  no  point  of  wifdom  in  the  artificer,  for  the 
«'  credit  of  his  contrivance,  to  lofe  the  moft  ufcful  ends  defigned 
*'  by  it.  And  if,  among  other  ufes,  thib  curious  engine  were 
**  dtfigned  to  reward  the  good,  punifh  had  men  j  to  remove 
'<  the  punifhment  upon  amendment,  and  to  renew  it  upon  a 
**  relapfe :  fince  brute  matter  is  incapable  of  varying  its  mo- 
*'  tion,  and  fuiting  itfelf  to  the  feveral  f^ates  and  changes  of 
**  free  agents,  he  muft  affift  it,  unlcfs  he  will  lofc  the  chief 
*•  end  for  which  it  is  to  ferve.  It  is  no  defeft  in  the  (kill  and 
**  wifdom  of  the  Almighty,  that  matter  and  motion  have  not 
"  frtc-will  as  men  have  j  but  it  would  be  a  great  defeft  in  his 
**  vinfdom  not  to  make  them  the  inftrumtnts  of  rewaids  and 
'*  punilhmcnts,  becaufe  it  is  inipoffible  for  them  of  themfelvet 
*•  to  apply  and  fuit  themfelves  to  the  feveral  ftatts  and  condi- 
**"  tions  of  free  agents.  The  nature  of  matter  and  motion  is 
**  fuch,  that  they  cannot  ferve  all  the  defigns  of  their  creator, 
**-  without  his  intei-pofition»  and  therefore  he  conftantly  doth 
'*  interpoft  according  to  a  certain  tenor  which  he  hatli  pre- 
•*  fcribed  to  himfelf." 

He  proceeds  to  a  particular  examination  of  the  Pre-^eJiahUflni 
Order  in  p.  211.  which  he  oppofes  with  much  the  fame  argu- 
ments as  thefe  thuc  follow  from  Fiddes,  [^]  «^  As  to  the  oj>i- 

•*  mon 

[/.]  /feiv  "Theory^  p.  36a,      [/.  ]  Keafw.  ofCbriJI.  sd  Vol. 
,'^.  aiS,  5U1  edit.     [^,]  Tbiol.  Spec.  b.  3.  part  a.  c.  4.  p.  291. 
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XIV.  *Tis  fcarce  poffible  for  one  who  reads  An  inti. 
this  not  to  think  of  jthat  fannous  difficulty,  viz.  [^^t  this  is 

how  not  repug- 
N  O  TE  Si  nanttothe 

**  nion  of  thofe  who  fay,  God  upon  the  forefight  of  the  prayers  Divine 
•*  of  men  to  him,  Jifpofeih  the  order  of  things  in  fuch  a  Prefcience* 
**  manner,  that  what  ilicy  pray  for  fhall  happen,  or  what  they 
**  deprecate  be  averted ;  tnis  is  altogether  inconceivable  5  or 
•*  rather,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fuppofing  men  free  agent», 
•*  impofTible.  For  though  God  does  foreliee  which  way  maii 
**  will  a£l,  yet  nothing  upon  the  mechanical  hypothefis  can 
•*  follow  from  his  action,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  me- 
*«  chanifm.  In  cafe  any  one,  for  inftance,  fhould  pray  to  be 
**  delivered  from  the  danger  of  feme  infectious  or  peliilentious 
**  diftemper,  the  vapoar  whereby  it  is  propagited,  will,  not- 
**  withftanding,  pUrfue  its  natural  courfe,  and  produce  its 
«•  effect  wherever  it  falls  upon  a  proper  fubject :  u  can  mak6 
**  no  manner  of  di(lin£tion  between  him  that  facrificetb  and 
**  him  that  facrificetb  not,  God  may  indeed,  by  fome  fccret 
**  impulfe  on  the  mind  of  man,  which  yet  he  is  at  liberty  to 
**  follow,  be  the  occadon  of  diverting  him  from  the  fcope  of 
**  its  motion  j  or,  perhaps,  on  fome  extraordinary  exigence,  by 
**  an  invifible  powef,  retard,  accelerate,  or  obftruCt  its  courfe  \ 
**  but  ftill,  if  all  things  operate  mechanically,  whether  man 
*•  pray  or  no,  it  will  unavoidably  have  its  proper  effect.  There 
"  18  another  cafe  wherein  the  motives  to  prayer,  if  all  things 
**  come  to  pafs  by  the  fixed  laws  of  mecbanifm,  appear  flili 
•*  more  evidently  groundlcfs.  A  man  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
'*  prays  that  God  would  prcferve  him  from  the  infiruments  of 
•*  death,  which  fly  evciy  where  about  him ;  vet  a  bnll  from  a 
•*  canon  or  a  mufquet  will  heceffarlly  purfue  the  line  of  its 
**  direction  \  it  depends  however  on  the  choice  of  man,  whether 
*'  he  will  give  it  fuch  a  particular  direction  as  by  the  natural 
•*  tendency  of  it  will  take  away  the  life  of  the  pcrfon  who  dv 
•*  precatcs  the  dan«^er  wherewith  he  finds  himielf  fun uunded. 
*^  In  this  cafe  it  is  impofTible,  upon  any  forefight  of  his  prayers^ 
•*  that  the  order  of  caufes,  which  are  in  ihemfclves  of  arbitrary 
**  and  uncertain  determination,  Ihall  be  difpofed  after  fuch  a 
**  manner  as  certainly  to  produce  the  defired  effe£t  of  them." 
Concerning  the  impollibility  of  adapting  a  fixed  and  immutable 
law  to  the  (late  and  condition  of  free  or  mutable  agents,  fc« 
B.  1.  part  t.  p.  X54. 

Laftly  :  «<  It  is  of  great  Ufc  to  us  (fays  Sherlock)  [A.]  to  un- 
<*  derftand  this  which  teaches  us  what  we  mr»y  expc^l  from 
*'  God,  and  what  we  muft  attribute  to  hi«n  in  the  government 
««  of  nature.  We  nmfk  not  cxpeft  in  ordinary  cafes  that  God 
<*  fhould  reverfc  the  laws  of  nature  for  us ;  that  if  we  leap  into 
«*  the  fire  it  fhall  not  burn  us  j  or  intp  the  water  it  fhall  not 
"  drown  «US:  and  by  the  fame  reafon,  the  providence  of  God 
««  is  not  concerned  to  prcferve  us  when  we  deftroy  oorfelves  by 
<<  intemperance  and  luii !  for  God  does  not  work  miracles  to 
«<  deliver  men  from  the  evil  effe^s  of  their  own  wickednefs  t 
E  e  «« but 

\h,1  On  Providence f  p.  83.  iftEdit» 
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how  the  contingepcy  of  things  can  be  confift- 
ent  with  the  divine  prefcience :  Neither  is  it 
proper  to  meddle  with  it  in  this  place  :  For  it 
would  require  a  whole  book.  Let  it  fuffice  to 
give  a  hint,  that  the  folution  of  it  depends  upon 
confidering  the  manner  by  which  we  apprehend 
the  things  of  God.  (76.)     He  that  underftands 

that 

NOTES. 

**  but  all  the  kind  influences  of  heaven  which  fupplyonr  wants, 
*'  and  fill  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladnefs,  are  owing  to'tb»t  ' 
'*  good  providence  wliich  commands  nature  to  yield  herincreafe; 
«*  and  thofc  dilbrders  of  nature  which  afHi£b  the  world  with 
''  famines,  pedilence  and  earthquakes,  are  the  eflFc6^s  of  God's 
**  anger  and  difpleafurc,  and  are  ordered  by  him  for  the  pu- 
<*  niihment  of  a  wicked  world.  We  muft  all  believe  this,  or 
**  confefs  that  we  mock  God,  when  we  blefshim  for  a  healthful 
**  air  and  fruitful  feafons,  or  deprecate  his  anger  when  we  fee 
**  vifible  tokens  ©f  his  vengeance  in  the  diforders  of  natuie. 
**  For  did  not  God  immediately  interpofe  in  the  government  of 
**  nature,  there  would  be  no  reafon  to  "beg  his  favour,  or  de- 
*'  precatc  his  anger  upon  thefe  accounts." — And  to  the  fame 
purpofe  he  urges,  p.  71.  Tiiat  without  this  belief,  that  Gorl 
takes  a  particular  care  of  all  his  creatures  in  the  government  c^ 
all  events  that  can  happen  to  them  (which  belief  appears  to  he 
impofilbie  upon  the  mechanical  kypvthe/is)  there  is  no  reafon  nc-r 
pretence  for  moft  of  the  pairicular  duties  of  religious  wor/hip, 
as  is  fully  proved  in  the  lame  place.  See  alio  C.  9.  and  Ibbot'% 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

(7^')  He  means  the  fcheme  of  ^«^/cej',  concerning  which  fee 
n.  10.  rem.  k.  We  have  given  our  notion  of  the  word  Prf- 
fcience,  ib.  R.  e.  fte  alfo  Jack/on  on  Human  Liberty ^  page  6>. 
But  though  we  cannot  perhaps  determine  the  prccile  manner  of 
God's  knowing  the  free  a^ls  of  men,  yet  we  are  certain  that  he 
does  and  muft  always  know  them  :  fince  otherwilt  he  wc\ild 
know  many  things  now  which  he  once  did  net  know,  and  con- 
iequently  his  omntfcicnce  or  infinite  knowledge  would  receive 
addition  from  events,  (which  as  we  have  made  appear  in  /J.  /.) 
is  contrary  to  the  true  notion  of  infinity.  This  general  argu- 
ment drawn  from  God's  infinite  or  perfeSi  knowledge,  fcems  to 
me  the  only  one  which  can  amount  to  a  proof  that  he  mult 
always  have  a  compleat  and  equal  knowledge  of  fuch  anions  as 
are  in  themfelves  abfolutcly  contingent,  as  all  thofe  evidently 
are  which  depend  upon  the  free-will  of  the  creature.  Thefe 
ai^ions  (as  we  formerly  obl'crvcd)  may  properly  be  c^iWtd  future 
with  refpcft  to  us  or  other  men,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  in 
the  fame  rcfpe^l  be  {{\\c6  foreknoTv/edj^e.  But  with  regard  to 
the  Deity,  whofe  cxiftence  and  attributes  can  have  no  relation 
to  time,  /.  c.  to  which  nothing  can  be  at  a  diftance  ;  I  think, 
the  exprcfTion  is  ahfurd  ;  and  we  muft  neccfiarily  either  admit 
the  forc-racntiQncdabfuidity  of  fuppoling  his  knowledge  limited, 

or 
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that  manner  righly  will  never  flick  at  this  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  reader  may  obferve,  that  in  this  and  other 
places,  I  interfperfe  fome  things  which  belong 
to  revealed  religioriy  contrary  to  what  I  intended 
at  firft;  which  happened  becaufe  fome  objefti- 
ons  feemed  to  arife  from  revealed  religion,  in 
oppofition  to  the  principles  and  arguments  here 
laid  down.  Since  therefore  I  had  determined 
to  produce  nothing  but  what  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  articles  of  faith,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chriftian  religion,  I  found  it  ne- 
celFary  to  call  in  the  fcripture  to  my  afliftance, 
that  the  anfwer  might  come  from  the  fame 
quarter  with  the  objeftions. 

One  that  knows  nothing  of  revealed  religion 

cannot  bring  thefe  objedlionsj  one  that  does 

not  believe  it  has  no  right  to  urge  them.     For 

if  he  be  fenfible  that  the  objedtions  are  of  any 

force,  he  muft  of  neceffity  alfo  admit  the  folu- 

tions,  fmce  both  of  them  depend  upon  the  fame 

authority.  (77.) 

SUB- 
NOTES. 

or  clfc  allow  that  all  things  arc  at  all  times  equally  in  his  view, 
and  cohfcqucntly  that  knowledge,  as  in  him,  hath  nothiu|;  to 
do  wiihfore  or  after. 

If  we  admit  this  notion  of  tilings  being  always  prefentto 
God,  though  fuccelTivc  to  us,  which  Iccms  to  be  the  only  way 
of  conceiving  how  contingencies  can  poflibly  be  objcfts  of  any 
knowledge  ;  if  this,  I  fay,  be  allowed,  then  all  things,  anions, 
^c.  which  can  properly'  be  faid  to  exift,  will  be  equally  proper 
7hjeBs  of  Goii's  knowledge,  fmce  he  is  hereby  fuppolcd  not  to 
know  them  infieri^  or  in  tkeir  cauft  \  but  in  eJJ'ey  or  in  their 
u^ual  exifience.  Which  at  the  fame  time  vrives  us  the  medium 
of  their  being  knowable,  'vi%.  Their  real  exigence;  and  makes 
it  at  eafy  for  us  to  imagine  how  God  ihould  alwavs  know  them, 
as  how  we  (hould  ever  know  a  thing  when  it  is  immediately 
prefented  to  us. 

(77.)  This  general  argument  lies  againft  all  thofc  who  bring 
3bjc6iions  from  the  fcripture  account  of  the  creation^  falU  ^f* 
viK.  either  they  believe  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  thofe 
books,  or  they  do  not;  if  they  do,  then  thev  muft  believe  them 
alfo  when  they  declare  that  all  the  works  of  God  arc  holy  and 
\yiSL  and  good  3  and  confequently  that  the  fore-meutioued  diifi- 
£  e  1  cullies 
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fVby  God  does  not  (ranjlate  man  to  /ome  other 
place  J  where  nothing  would  occur  that  couU 
tempt  him  to  choo/e  amijs. 

This  is     1  /npis  plain,  that  in  the  prefent  ftatc  of  things 

the  lame  ■        •-    ^  m\  \     c  i-  -l 

as  if  it  X     It  IS  impoffible  for  nnan  to  live  without 

were  afk'd  natural  evils,  or  the  danger  of  erring.     'Tis  a 
did^not**^  connmon  queftion,  why  does  not  God  change 
give  the     this  ftate,  and  tranflate  man  to  fome  other, 
S'^Va*-    ^h^''^  ^  occafions  of  error  and  excitements  to 
bitcd  by    evil  being  cut  off,  he  might  choofe  only  good; 
the  brutes  i.  e*  in  reality.  Why  he  has  placed  man  upon 
^"^^^"        the  earth  ?  Why  did  he  not  leave  it  to  be  iiJia- 
bited  by  the  brutes  alone  ?  There  are  fome  per- 
haps who  expeft  fuch  things  as  thefe  from  the 
divine  goodnefs,  but  without  any  ienie  or  rca- 
fon ;  fince  it  manifeftly  appears  to  be  better 
that  we  fhould  contend  with  the  prefent  evils, 
than  that  the  earth  (hould  be  void  of  all  rati- 
onal inhabitants.  (78.) 

Some 

NOTES. 

culties  are  no  real  arguments  againft  the  divine  attributes  1  if 
they  do  not,  then  the  whole  falls  to  the  ground.  For  to  adnit 
one  ptirt  of  an  account  and  reje6l  the  other»  when  both  depend 
upon  the  fame  authority,  is  evidently  unrcafonabJe. 

Objedions  therefore  drawn  from  the  fcripture  account  of 
thefe  matters  can  but  be  mere  arguments  ad  bomintm  at  beft: 
and  are  of  no  force  cither  to  make  or  jullify  an  unbeliever. 

(78.)  To  aflc  why  man  was  placed  in  fuch  a  world  as  thit»  ii 
to  afk  why  he  was  created  at  ail  ?  Since  if  he  was  to  be  made 
what  he  is,  /.  e,  confiding  of  a  foul  and  a  body,  this  world  «it 
a  proper  place  for  him.  To  the  queftion.  Why  ihonid  he  be 
made  of  fuch  a  nature  as  denominates  him  mak^  or  placed  is 
this  lower  clafs  of  beings?  a  fufficient  anfwer  is  given  in  note 
»4-,  where,  I  think,  it  is  rendered  probable,  that  (he  fame  good- 
nefs which  excited  the  Deity  to  create  beings  of  the  higheft  or- 
der, would  induce  him  both  to  create  as  many*  of  that  order  11 
could  commodioufly  exift  together,  or  be  confiflent  with  the  good 
of  the  whole  J  and  likewife  to  produce  a  feries  of  as  many  in- 
ferior orders,  and  as  many  particular  beings  in  each  of  thoie  er- 

da>y 
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Some  make  it  a  queftion,  why  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  earth  is  given  away  to  the  brutes ;  but 
thefe  men  would  have  it  all  left  to  them,  and 
mankind  itfelf  extinft. 

II.  We  have  often  declared  tkat  evils  are  This  is  to- 
chiefly  to  be  avoided,  nay  that  they  are  prohi-  !?"^^J^" 
bited  by  God,  becaufe  they  arc  prejudicial  msmklnd. 
to    human   nature ;    but    how    much  worfe 
would  it  be  to  take  that  nature  entirely  away  ? 
They  therefore  who  require  this  of  the  di- 
vine goodnefs,  defire  the  greateft  evil  of  all 
as  a  remedy  for  evils.     The  fame  perfons  alio, 
that  with  fuch  eameftncfs  defire  a  change  of 
their  condition  are  afraid  of  death,  forgetting 
E  e  3  that 

NOTES. 

ders,  as  could  be  conceived  to  exift  between  himfelf  and  nothings 
or  fo  long  as  exiftence  in  the  very  loweft  order  might  be  a  bene- 
fit either  to  the  beings  of  that  order,  or  to  thofe  of  Tome  other. 
The  confequence  of  which  is,  that  we  mufV  either  have  been 
placed  in  the  clafs  we  are  i»  at  prefent,  or  no  where  $  iince  by 
the  fuppofition  every  other  clafs  is  full.  And  there  will  appear 
fufficient  reafon  for  our  being  created  in  this  order,  and  placed 
where  we  are,  rather  than  not  created  at  all,  provided  that  ex* 
iftence  be  a  bleifing  to  us,  or  that  we  receive  in  general  more 
happinef's  tlian'mi^ry  in  this  prefciu  ftate  t  which  point  will  be 
conlidcred  in  the  r\txt  fuhfeSiion, 

That  thefe  fevcral  claltes  may  be  fuppofed  to  advance  gradu- 
ally towards  perfc£lion,  and  of  confequence  that  we  in  time  may 
be  removed  into  fome  better  ftate,  fee  note  19  and  W. 

Thefe  confiderations  will  fupply  us  with  ananfwer  to  BayU*% 
•bjc£^ion  againft  what  our  author  advances  in  this  paragraph. 
«  This  (fays  he)  is  juft  lik.Q  as  if  a  king  (hould  confine  feverai 
<<  of  his  iuhje6ls  in  his  dungeons,  till  thev  were  60  years  old,  be- 
*'  caule  tliele  dungeons  would  otherwile  be  empty.'*  But  to 
make  any  likenefi  at  all  in  thefe  two  cafes,  it  muH  be  made 
appear  in  the  firii  place,  that  we  really  meet  with  more  evil  of 
all  kinds  than  good  in  this  world  \  and  confequeatly,  that  it  were 
better  for  ui  to  be  out  of  it  than  in  it :  contrary  to  what  our  au- 
thor has  proved  in  Ch.  t.  par.  7.  Ch.  4.  §  S.  par.  7.  and  ia 
the  following  fubfe^^ion  1  and  fecondly»  it  muft  be  (hewn  alfo» 
that  we  might  have  been  placed  in  fome  better  world,  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  rejl  of  the  unwtrfe^  contrary  to  what 
may  be  concluded  from  the  former  part  of  this  not^i  and  tha( 
•4ier  to  which  it  refers. 
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that  this  ehange  of  their  condition  is  what  they 

dread  the  moft  of  ail  in  death. 
God  in  m*  Mankind  believes  indeed  from  the  light 
due  time  of  nature^  that  God  will  tranilatc  good  men 
flitl^^d  ^*^^^  ^  better -ftate^  but  it  is  neceflkry  that  ^cj 
men  to  a  fliould  be  prepared  here,  as  plants  in  a  nurfery, 
better  before  they  be  removed  into  the  garden  where 
thc^pre-"*  they  are  to  bear  fruit.  (79.)  God  has  therefore 
fcnti»as  decrecd 

neceflTary 

time  is  to   .  NOTES. 

faaryeft.  *  (79*)  BstfU o\i]t^%y  that  ourauthor*t  comparKbii  here  is  not 
n  juft  one^  lince  God  cannot  be  tied  to  theufe  of  common  meanit 
and  a  flow  pFoerefs  of  fecond  canfet.  He  is  not  obliged  to  node 
VL%  up  as  a  gardener  does  his  plants»  but  misht  as  we)l  l^avepro- 
.  duceq  us  adult  and  ripe  in  perfefliony  andhave  made  ut  happy 
aifc  once.— But  perhaps  it  may  appear  a  little  doubtful  to  a  per* 
fon  who  attentively  confiders  note  19,  whether  this  could  be 
done  even  in  ffa/irra/pleafure.  However,  1  think,  'tit  ablblutely 
inconceivable  how  it  fliould  be  effc£led  in  mnral  happinefs.  If 
we  confider  the  nature  of  virtue  and  of  roan,  it  will  not  be  pof- 
fible  for  us  to  imagine  how  this  could  be  implanted  in  him  at  m^ 
of  infufed  into  him  afterwards,  or  he  be  in  any  wife  made  mo* 
rally  perfefl  or  good  on  a  Aidden.  The  idea  of  virtue  confifts 
in  a  repetition  of  free  a£ls,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  received 
faffvvely  t  and  though  the  difpofition  might  be  thus  communi- 
cated, yet  tp  compleat  its  nature  and  m.^ke  it  actually  produdive 
of  true  moral  happinefs,  there  muft  neceflfarily  be  required  due 
time  for  exercife^  experience  and  confirmed  habits,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  preliminary  diJtrtMtion  \  and  will  farther  ap- 
pear from  notes  81  and  82. 

From  the  nature  of  man  alfo,  or  a  being  in  his  imperfe^ 
ftate,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  he  could  not  have  fo  great  ao 
idea  of  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  nor  fo  clear  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  contrary  qualities,  nor  confequently,  aAiiuble 
aHtClion  for  the  one,  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  other,  if  he  had 
not  fome  a6lual  experience  of  both.  [/".] 

We  Know  lu.t  the  real  value  of  a  good  thing,  we  cannot  be 
duly  llnfiblf  of  its  excellence,  except  we  have  been  in  fome  mea- 
JTure  acqminted  with  its  oppofite,  or  at  leaft  have  perceived  the 
want  of  it  on  il^meoccafion.  *«  Does  anyone  (fzys  Leibniiz) 
*'  [^.]  fufficiently  reliAi  the  happinefs  of  good  health  who  has 
**  never  been  fick  ?  Is  it  not  moft  times  neceffary  that  a  little 
■  **  evil  Hiould  render  a  good  more  fenfible,  and  confequently 
«*  greater  ?"  See  alfo  note  19.  I'he  fame  holds  (Ironger  ftill  in 
moral  good  2  which  is  a  confirmation  of  the  Alterttati'ue  iJtizi 
LaSantius  fpeaks  of;  [/.]  and  whjch  is  well  defcribed  bv  A, 

GelSus. 


[  i.  ]  See  Note  66. 
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decreed  this  life  to  be  as  it  were  the  paflkge  to  a 
better.  Thus  this  earth  is  replenifhed  wifh  inhabi- 
tants, who  being  educated  under  difcipline  for  a 
while,  till  they  have  finifhed  their  courfe,  fliall 
depart  into  another  ftatefuited  to  their  deferts. 
They  who  find  fault  with  this  inGod,feem  to  rne  to 
E  e  4  do 

NOTES. 
Gellius.  [«r.]  It  does  not  therefore  fecm  poffible  for  us  to  have 
a  due  know]e(ige  of  virtue  if  we  had  never  fecn  vice.  Without 
this  knowledge  of  virtue,  we  could  not  ardently  defire  it,  with- 
out i'uch  a  defire,  and  a  fcdulous  profecution  ot  that  defire,  we 
could  not  attain  to  the  proper  exercife  of  it,  and  without  this 
attainment  we  could  not  have  any  confcioufnefs  of  defert,  any 
comfortable  fcif-approbation,  or  true  moral  happinefs. 

It  appears  then  that  virtue  is  an  a6lof  our  own,  that  a  feries 
of  thcle  a6ls  is  requifiie  to  conftitute  an  habit  of  virtue,  and  of 
confcquencc  that  this  cannot  be  infpired  into  any  being, or  ho>y^ 
ever  not  produced  in  one  of  our  weak  frame,  on  afuaden:  an(i 
in  the  laft  place,  that  this  prefent  ftate  is  necefiary  (as  our  au- 
thor lays)  to  trnin  us  up,  and  fit  us  for  a  better.  That  this  life 
is  properly  a  ftatc  of  difcipline  and  probation^  and  the  virtues  of 
it  abfolutcly  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of  the  next,  fee  Rymtr'% 
General  Repreftntation  ofRe*v.  RcL  part  2.  ch.  3.  pjig.  385,  £?<:. 
and  Scoffs  Cbrijiian  Life,  vol.  2.  ch.  4.  §  3.  p.  321,  335,  &c, 
%*vo,  and  Sherlock  on  Deaths  c.  x.  §  3.  p.  77,  ^c,  4th  edit,  pr 
ReL  of  Nat,  Pelin,  p.  2x3,  214. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  is  that  excellent  paper  in  the  Spcilator  s 
No.  447.—**  The  laft  ufe  I  fhall  make  of  this  remarkable 
'*  property  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with  thofc  ac- 
"  tions  to  which  it  is  accuUomed,  is  to  iluw  how  abfolutely  ne- 
**  cefTary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we 
«*  would  enjoy  the  plcalurcs  of  the  next.  The  ftatc  of  blifs 
*'  we  call  heaven  will  not  be  capable  of  affe£\ing  thofe  minds 
'*  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it;  we  muft  m  this  world 
**  gain  a  reliih  of  truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to  taljtc 
"  that  knowledge  and  perfcflion  which  arc  to  make  us  happy 
'«  in  the  next.  The  feeds  of  thofe  fpiritual  joys  and  rapture?, 
"  which  are  to  rife  up  and  flourifti  in  the  foul  to  all  eternity, 
•«  muil  be  planted  in  her  during  this  her  prefent  ftateof  proba- 
*'  tion.  In  (hort,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the 
«*  reward,  but  as  the  natural  efFc^  of  a  religious  life."  Sec 
plfo  Tillo.fon's  Serm.  i&  vol.  fol.  p.  51,  82,  85,  &c,  and  the 
78th  ferm.  2d  vol.  p.  591.  Concerning  the  true  end  of  man, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  if,  and  the  nature  both  of  thofe 
virtues  which  will  conftitute  the  greattft  part  of  heaven,  and  of 
thofe  inflrumental  duties  by  which  we  are  to  acquire,  improve, 
and  pcrfcft  thefe  heavenly  virtues,  or  make  our  own  heaven  ;  fee 
Scott's  Chrijfian  Life,  vol.  x.  particularly  ch.  3.  which  notion  is 
alfo  well  defended  by  Rymcr  in  the  chap,  above-mcntiohcd.  Sec 
aifo  Lau^btofft  ferm.  on  R^m,  vi.  23. 

[;».]  8.6.  Ch.  I, 
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do  the  fame  as  if  one  who  knows  nothing  of  har- 
veft  or  the  nature  of  agriculture,  fhould  laugh  at 
the  fower  for  throwing  away  his  corn.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  is  as 
neceffary,  not  only  to  the  earth  left  it  fhould  be 
void  of  inhabitants,  and  to  the  aninnals,  which 
for  the  moft  part  depend  upon  the  labours  of 
men,  but  alfo  to  men  themfelves  \  and  as  requi- 
fitc  in  the  divine  adminiftration,  in  order  to 
fome  better  life,  as  feed-time  is  to  harveft.  {IV,) 

SUB. 

NOTES, 

(JV,)  But  it  is  aflced,  Hnce  man  i»  capable  of  a  better  ftate, 
why  did  not  God  place  him  in  it  immediately  ?  Can  it  be  agree- 
able to  an  infinitely  good  being  to  delay  fo  great  a  benefit,  and 
'make  his  creatures  wait  for  it  with  a  long  train  of  fufierings, 
when  he  niight  have  placed  them  in  that  happy  condition  at 
(irft  ?  Is  it  not  a  rule  that  he  who  gives  frankly  gives  twice, 
and  that  benefits  lofe  their  grace  when  difpenfed  with  a  How 
hand? 

To  this  I  reply,  that  we  fhould  not  be  furprized  if  we  were 
able  to  give  no  reafon  for  God's  condu6^  in  this  particular. 
For  fmce  it's  irapofTiblc  that  we  fhould  have  a  perfeft  view  of 
the  contrivance  and  whole  fabric  of  the  univcrle,  'tis  likewife 
irapolfiblc  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  difcover  the  reafon  of  every 
thing  in  it,  But  if  in  thofe  parts  that  we  arc  acquainted  with, 
we  difcern  apparent  footltcps  of  wifdom  and  goodncls,  we  ought 
to  conclude  that  the  fame  go  through  all  the  refl,  though  we 
can't  trace  them. 

But  idly,  Though  this  anfwcr  be  true  and  fufficient,  it  hap- 
pens that  we  have  no  occafion  for  it  at  prefent.  For  we  believe 
that  we  are  aijlc  to  jive  a  very  good  account  why  GoA  did  not 
place  inankind  in  the  fame  certainty  and  degi*ee  of  happincf» 
that  we  cxpcfl  in  heaven.     In  order  to  this  let  us  confidcr, 

ifl.  That  the  W'.rld,  fo  far  as  known  to  us,  is  one  intire  nw- 
chine,  in  which  all  t!ie  parts  have  a  mutual  refpefl,  and  dcpco- 
dance  on  one  another,  and  contribute  to  the  fupport  and  pre- 
fervation  of  il»c  whole.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  unity  and  wifdom 
of  the  Maker. 

adly.  That  in  fuch  a  vafl  machine  it  was  impoffible  all  the 
parts  fhould  be  of  the  fame  fort  or  have  the  fame  offices,  and 
of  conuqucnce  there  mufl  be  in  the  fevcral  parts  of  the  fyflem 
different  bodies  of  different  qualities  and  conilitutions. 

3dly.  That  cvciy  one  of  thcfc  were  capable  of  fubfifting  and 
fupporting  animals  j  but  then  it  was  impoffible  that  all  thofe 
animals  mould  !  e  of  the  fame  kind,  or  have  the  fame  qualifica- 
tions or  conveniencies. 

4.thly.  The  cafe  being  thus,  all  that  could  be  ezpefied  from 
the  framer  of  the  whole  was,  that  he  fhould  fill  each  of  thcfe 
jparts  of  the  univcrfe  with  proper  animals^  which  might  enjoy 

them- 
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SUB  SECT.    VI. 

Concerning  the  Scarcity  of  Happy  Perfons^  andfhe 
General  Corrupiion  of  Mankind. 

I.  TJUT  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  of  fo^on^co^* 
J|3  great  a  multitude.of  men,  fo  few  Ihould  {,*;^|^°^"^^ 
attain  to  happinefs.     For  whether  that  be  fop-  concern- 
pofed  to  arife  from  the  fruition  of  fuch  things  >"?*»« 

^  happy 
NOTES.  pcrfons. 

themfelvet,  and  live  as  conveniently  at  the  circinnftances  of  the 
place  allowed :  and  where  the  circumftances  of  the  ftation  would 
not  afford  conveniencies  greater  than  the  inconvenieticiet  that 
attended  it,  that  place  fhould  be  left  void,  ftnce  that  was  better 
than  to  fill  it  with  miferable  creatures.  By  nniferable  I  under- 
hand, as  the  author  does,  creatures  whole  beings  taken  in  the 
whole  duration  of  it,  has  more  evil  than  good. 

5thly.  If  we  conceive  fome  of  thefe  creatures  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture that  they  may  either  forfeit  the  place  in  which  thev  are»  or 
grow  unfit  for  it  by  the  imperfe^lions  that  attend  their  bodies 
or  circumftances;  a  cafe  which  we  fee  often  happen  to  men  iti 
this  life)  then  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  wifdom  and  goodneft 
of  the  common  author  to  contrive  the  matter  fo,  that  thofe  in  a 
worfe  ftation  fhould  rrow  up  to  a  capacity  of  fitting  and  filling 
thofe  habitations,  which  the  others  deferted,  or  became  inca- 
pable of  poffening  any  longer.  We  fee  fuch  tranfmutations  and 
tranflations  happen  among  the  lower  animals. 

Thus  infects  being  generated  and  prepared  in  water,  at  a 
proj>er  time  defert  their  womb  of  water,  get  wings  and  mount 
into  the  air,  which  then  affords  them  a  more  convenient  habi- 
tation. 

6ihly.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  men.  They  were  created  at 
firft  on  the  earth,  becaufe  there  was  no  other  place  for  them, 
all  others  had  their  proper  inhabitants,  and  w^re  full  \  and 
therefore  man  muft  either  be  here  or  no  where.  Now  this  earth 
is  part  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  fuch  a  nature  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  the  animals  in  it  fhould  be  freed  from  i^ll  inconveniencieiy 
that  is,  exempted  from  all  natural  evils:  but  our  good  and  wife 
God  fo  contnved  it  by  his  peculiar  care  and  favour  that  man, 
the  only  intelligent  being  in  it,  fhould  be  exempted  from  the 
greateft  of  thefe  evils,  that  is,  abfblute  extin6lion  by  death,  and 
be  capable  of  tranflation  to  a  better  pUce  when  it  (hould  become 
void,  and  accordingly  the  fall  of  angels  might  make  room  for 
men.  Thia  is  fo  cafy  a  thought,  that  I  find  many  are  of  opi- 
nion that  man  was  created  with  dcfign  to  ftll  the  place  from 
vbepce  the  angeU  fell. 
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as  are  agreeable  to  the  natural  appetites»  or 
from  free  eleftions»  it  is  manifefl^  that  not^even 

one 

N  O  T  E  S. 

7tliljr.  If  we  coDceive  that  the  creatures  thus  admnced  hate 
inore  pleafure  in  their  advancement  than  thofe  that  de(ertor 
change  their  ftation  lofe  hy  their  fall,  it  leems  agreeable  to  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  to  permit  fuch  an  exchange  {  for 
.  Iiy  that  means  bis  favours  are  more  equally  diilributed  to  his 
creatures,  and  there  is  more  good  in  tlie  whole^  worid  than 
would  be  if  this  were  not  permitted.  If  all  creaturM  were  equal, 
and  in  fi-itions  equally  capable  of  happxnefs»  there  were  no 
room  for  fuch  an  exchange.    But  fince  fuch  an  eauality  is  im- 

Eifible,  the  next  good  to  it  is  to  let  each  intell^g^ent  creature 
vtf  its  turn  in  the  beft  ftation»  or  at  leaft  a  poffibiiity  afforded 
him  of  having  it. 

tthly.  This  feemt  to  he  the  intent  of  what  the  (cripture 
declares  concerning  a'  certain  number  of  diS^  which  ohuft  be 
compleatcd  before  the  end  and  confummation  of  tht  world. 
A  betty  reafon  could  fcarce  be  given  why  a  ceruin  number 
was  to  be  Ailed  up  before  the  laft  day,  than  that  this  earth  wss 
defigned  to  prepare  as  m^ny  inhabitants  to  be  traxiilated  into 
heaven  as  were  wanting;  nor  how  any  fliould  be  wanting  but 
by  the  fall  or  departure  of  (bme  of  the  inhabitants  placed  there 
1^  God  at  firft.  But  it  was  reafonable  that  this  fhould  be  pro* 
pofed  to  mortals  by  way  of  reward,  and  that  as  many  as  God 
vouchfafed  this  favour  to  fhould  be  at  liberty,  by  a  trial  of 
their  virtues,  to  (hew  themfelvcs  worthy  to  fuccecd  the  fallen 
angels.  This  (eems  to  offer  a  i-eafon  why  God  permitteii  men 
the  ufe  of  free-will,  «v/ss.  to  fhew  himfelf  jufl  and  equitable  to 
his  creatures ;  fo  that  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs  cannot  complain 
of  God  fmce  he  has  put  it  in  their  power  to  better  their  con- 
dition^ if  they  will  ufe  their  faculties  aright:  nor  thofe  in  a 
higher  f(ate  be  too  proud  of  the  divine  favour,  and  defpilc  their 
inferiors ;  fmce  if  they  ahufe  that  favour,  they  (hall  be  obliged 
to  ^uit  it  to  fuch  of  thefe  inferiors-  as  fhall  better  defer ve  that 
ftation.  Nor  could  there  pofTibly  be  a  more  equal  diflribution 
of  things;  fuppofing  it  was  necefTaiy  that  there  fhould  bean 
inequality  among  beings,  and  different  degrees  of  happinefs 
among  rational  agents. 

Mcthinks  if  thefe  things  be  duly  confidered,  they  give  a  very 
good  account  why  God  did  not  at  firfl  create  man  in  as  good 
a  ilation  as  he  is  capable  of  filling.  Why  he  made  a  trial  of 
him,  and  allowed  him  the  ufe  of  free-will.  Why  he  trained 
him  up  in  labour  and  a  painful  exercife  of  virtue,  in  order  to 
make  him  a.  fit  inhabitant  of  heaven.  He  did  not  confine 
man  to  the  earth  as  a  prifon.  But  as  a  prudent  gardener  pre- 
pares his  plants  in  a  nurfery,  to  be  removed  into  the  field  or 
garden,  as  foon  as  the  trees  which  grow  there  have  been  con- 
verted to  their  proper  ufe :  in  like  manner  does  the  mod  wife 
framer  of  (he  world  prepare  men  here  for  a  removal  into  heaven, 
as  foon  as  .a  place  fhall  be  ready  to  receive  then^,    Or  like  an 

iiidulge;it 
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one  of  a  hundred  thoufand  is  truly  happy.  In 
vain  then  do  we  enquire  about  the  means  which 

lead 

NOTES. 

indulgent  father  who  educates  his  children  at  fchool,  and<locs 
not  admit  them  to  the  management  of  his  domcftic  affairs,  or 
public  bufinefsy  till  room  be  made  for  them  by  the  removal  of 
fuch  as  occupy  thefc  pofts.  Hence  appears  the  reafon  why  men 
are  born  weak,  ignorant,  and  unfit  for  buHnefs,  a;i2.  to  keep 
a  proportion  between  their  prefeut  (late,  and  the  offices  they  are 
defigned  for. 

^Twould  be  to  no  purpofe  for  them  to  be  bom  in  a  condition 
fit  for  public,  domeftic  or  manly  fun6lions ;  when  at  the  fame 
time  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  txcrt  themfelves,  thefc  being 
all  taken  up  by  others.  'Tis  reafonable  therefore  that  they 
iliould  wait  for  their  own  turn,  which  will  come  foon  enough 
when  the  prefent  poffefTors  are  gone  off  the  ftage.  Nor  in  the 
mean  time  are  they  in  a  ilate  of  mifery,  and  as  it  were  ihut  up 
in  a  dungeon,  but  in  a  condition  fufficientlv  happy  and  eligible» 
and  a  better  than  which  could  not  be  given  without  cje^ing 
thofe  which  enjoy  it  at  prefent. 

Farther,  If  we  conceive  ct- rtain  creatures  that  by  their  con- 
ftitution  are  naturailv  fubje6l  to  diflblution,  as  *ti8  demonflfablt 
that  all  things  confiftine  of  matter  are;  and  that  the  raifing  up 
new  ones  in  the  place  offuch  as  decay,  yields  a  greater  pleafurt 
te  thofe  that  thus  grow  up,  than  fuch  as  are  already  come  to 
maturity  could  enjoy  in  the  continuance  of  their  being;  thea 
will  it  be  agreeable  to  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God  to  per- 
mit thofe  that  are  thus  grown  up  to  decay,  according  to  the  ten«? 
dency  of  their  nature,  and  to  fubflitute  others  in  their  room, 
rather  than  prevent  their  diflblution  by  a  miracle.  Which  fuf- 
ficiently  juftifies  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God,  in  permitting 
that  iucccHion  of  generations  which  we  fee  in  the  world.  God 
does  not  therefore  deny  or  delay  his  favours  through  any  want 
of  kindnefs  and  beneficence,  but  becaufe  they  could  not  b« 
beflowed  fooner  without  detriment  to  others.  He  might  indeed 
have  not  created  men,  hcfore  the  beft  place  they  were  capable  of 
was  ready  for  them.  But  in  the  interim  he  had  deprived  them 
of  the  benefit  which  they  now  cn^oy,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  room  for  merit  or  demerit,  for  divine  juftice  or  mercy.  Is  it 
rot  more  reafonable,  more  worthy  of  God,  to  reward  them  with 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  their  obedience,  and  the  proof  of 
their  virtues  exhibited  in  an  inferior  ftate,  than  out  of  mere  good 
pleafure  to  beflow  fo  great  a  favour  on  them,  who  had  done 
i^othing  at  all  to  deferve  it,  had  given  no  fpecimen  of  their  dif- 
pofition  toward  it^ 

The  firft  you'll  fay  argues  greater  munificence.  But  it 
is  the  part  of  prudence  to  moderate  liberality ;  and  fince 
all  could  not  partake  of  it  equally  (as  in  this  cafe  'tis  plain  they 
could  not)  to  prefer  the  moft  dcferving. — But  it  is  urged,  why 
did  God  create  more  than  could  be  provided  for  in  the  very  beft 
way }  I  anfwer,  becaufe  he  was  not  fo  foaring  of  his  favours  at 
tp  deny  exiflence  to  any  thing  to  which  it  Mwuld  be  a  benefit. 
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That  the 
power  of 
dcflion  is 
notre- 
gurded. 


That  there 
is  an  uni- 
Terfal  cor- 
ruption. 


Thefc  are 
bcft  an- 
fwered  by 
revealed 
religion. 


UsA  to  happinefs ;  tht  ^cmtr  of  eleftion  is  be^ 
ftowed  on  man  to  no  purpofe,  finccit  fi>  rarely 
attains  the  end  for  which  it  was  imparted. 

11.  Secondly,  The  far  greater  part  of  man- 
kind negleftirig  this  power  of  plcafing  them- 
felves  in  elefbions»  or  rather,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  not  in  the  leaft  obferving  that  they  have 
it,  or  that  happinefs  is  to  be  txpe£ted  from  the 
ufe  of  iti  give  themfelves  up  enthxly  to  the 
government  oftheir  natural  appetites  and  fenfes, 
and  are  plainly  hurried  on  according  to  the 
impetus  and  difredtion  of  the  animal  nature  as 
much  as  brutes.  If  therefore  we  have  this 
power  in  us,  it  feems  to  be  given  us  in  vain,  f  •  e. 
to  fuch  as  neither  ufe  it^  nor  are  confcious  that 
they  have  it. 

IIL  Thirdly,  Hence  all  mankind  lie  pollut- 
ed and  immeried  in  vice  and  wickednefs;  and  it 
is  not  one  or  two,  but  every  one,  that  deviates 
from  the  right  ufe  of  elcftion.  How  can  thcfe 
things  be  reconciled  with  the  care  and  provi* 
dence  of  an  infinite  good  and  powerful  God? 

IV.  I  confefs,  that  this  corruption  of  man- 
ners, and  almoft  univerfal  deviation  from  the 
way  to  happinefs,  is  better  folved  from  re- 
vealed than  natural  religion^  and  that  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  revelation  is  from  hence  rightly 
proved.  For  fince  the  true  caufe  which  gave 
rife  to  this  is  a  matter  of  fa6l,  viz.  the  fall  of 
the  firft  man,  it  cannot  be  difcovered  merely  by 

the 

NOTES, 
and  wfuch  might  enjoy  more  good  than  evil  in  it.  *Tis  plain 
that  different  orders  make  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  lupe- 
rior  ones  have  faculties  to  exercife  upon  thofc  in  a  lower  ftate» 
by  the  exercife  whereof  they  may  increafe  their  own  happinefs, 
and  affift  others.  As  for  the  inferiors,  can  any  thing  contri- 
bute more  to  their  fecurity  and  fatisfa6lion,  than  to  find  them- 
selves committed  to  the  care  of  fuch  powerful  and  beneficent 
euardiansy  and  enjoving  their  conlbnt  help  and  prote^on? 
Thus  the  whole  work  of  God  is  admirably  conne8ed  together» 
and  all  the  parts  fubfervient  to  each  other,  and  demoiiftrat» 
both  the  wifdom  and  the  ^ooducft  of  thpir  author. 
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the  ftrength  of  reafanj  but  wc  ftand  in  need  of 
biftorkal  tradition  to  tranfmit  this,  as  well  as 
other  iTutters  of  faft,  down  to  us.  But  though 
there  had  been  none  fuch,  and  we  were  ignorant 
of  the  fall  of  the  firft  man,  yet  we  fhould  have 
been  furniihed  with  a  proper,  though  not  fo 
clear  an  anfwer,  fince  the  mifery  or  corruption 
of  mankind  though  really  lamentable,  yet  is 
not  fo  great  but  that  it  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  good  providence  of  God. 

V.  For  as  to  the  firft  ohjeftion  taken  from  Many  at- 
the  fewnefs  of  them  that  attain  to  happinefs,  ^l^erate 
we  may  reply  that  happinefs  is  two-fold, /><?r/ir^  happincis. 
and  abjolutey  or  moderate  and  partial.  I  call 
that  perfect  which  anfwers  in  every  rcfpeft  to 
our  wifhes,  and  that  moderate  which,  though 
it  docs  not  equal  our  dcfires,  yet  is  not  quire 
deftitute  of  agreeable  enjoyments,  with  which 
life  being  accompanied,  and  fweetened  as  it 
were  by  the  mitigation  of  its  evils  and  the  al- 
leviation of  its  cares,  becomes  a  bleffing,  and 
worth  a  prudent  man's  choice.  As  to  the  for- 
mer, it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  fall  to  the  lot 
of  any  man  in  this  prefent  ftate,  nor  is  it  a  debt 
due  from  God  to  a  creature,  though  never  fo 
innocent.  Since  the  condition  of  men  is,  and 
muft  ncceflfarily  be  fuch  (while  we  inhabit  this 
earth  in  its  prefent  ftate)  as  will  by  no  means 
admit  of  this  abfolutely  perfeft  happinefs.  For 
pains,  griefs,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  which  wc  call 
natural  evils,  cannot,  as  things  now  ftand,  be 
totally  avoided,  but  by  the  preternatural  favour 
of  the  Deity.  The  earth  then  muft  cither  be 
left  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  or  we  muft  take 
up  with  a  moderate  (hare  of  happinefs ;  this 
alfo  is  a  gift  worthy  of  God,  and  fit  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  embraced  by  man.  Neither  is  this 
a  rare  felicity,  and  which  happens  to  few  men; 
for  all  may  enjoy  it,  and  moil  adually  doj  efpe- 

cially 
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cially  if  they  will  make  a  prudent  ufe  of  their 
eledlions.  For  if  there  be  any  bitter  thing  in 
life,  it  generally  flows  from  depraved  elcftions, 
and  by  a  right  ufe  of  thefe,  any  thing  which 
creates  uneafinefs,  or  can  make  us  weary  of 
life,  might  be  mitigated  or  removed,  T7o 
conclude,  though  we  complain  of  the  miferies 
of  life,  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  part  with  it, 
which  is  a  certain  indication  that  it  is  not  a 
burden  to  us,  and  that  not  fo  few  attain  this 
moderate  happinefs,  as  the  objection  would 
infinuate.  (X) 

VI. 

NOTES. 

(X)  'Ti«  objc£led  that  the  proof  brought  here  to  fliew  that 
there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  the  world  canH  be  folid,  be- 
cauie  it  is  founded  on  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  evident  in- 
firmities of  our  nature.  For  both  divines  and  philofophers  have 
condemned  this  fond  deflre  of  life  as  the  greateft  imperfeAion 
attending  mortality,  and  have  judged  no  evil  to  be  greater  than 
the  fear  of  death. 

I  confefs  indeed,  that  an  immoderate  de/ire  of  life,  as  alfo 
dread  of  death,  becomes  fmful,  when  to  preferve  one  or  avoid 
the  other,  we  are  hurried  into  the  violation  of  tlie  laws  of  God, 
but  in  itl'elf  'tis  neillier  evil  nor  an  imperfcftion  ;  nay,  'tis 
good  and  part  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God  the  Giver  of  Life, 
and  to  oui  rdves.  To  be  mortal  is  indeed  an  imperfe^ion,  but 
to.  fear  death  and  endeavour  to  avoid  it  by  all  lawful  means  is 
no  new  infirmity  of  nature,  but  a  nece/Tary  means  of  preferving 
the  good  gift  oi  God  lb  long  as  he  thinks  proper  to  indulge  it. 
*T!s  alio  to  be  oblerved,  that  this  fear  of  perifhing  is  founded  in 
rhc  fenfe  or  opinion  of  the  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion  which  we 
have  in  life,  and  thefe  mim  bear  a  proportion  to  each  other. 
Increal'e  the  opinion  of  the  goodncfs  of  life,  and  the  fear  of  diffo- 
lutlon  ircreafes  likewifc  :  for  that  a  man  fliould  have  a  great 
ftnli*  of  the  pleafure  and  fatisfaRion  he  has  in  a  thing,  and  not 
be  afraid  of  lofrng  it  when  he  apprehends  it  in  danger,  is  abfurd 
and  impoHlble.  The  fear  of  death  then  is  not  an  impeifedtion, 
hut  rather  a  preferv'ative  of  life,  and  a  neccflary  confequence  of 
that  great  love  and  value  which  we  have  for  it. 

But  2dly,  'Tis  urged  that  it  cannot  be  the  fenfe  of  the  good 
we  find  in  life  that  makes  us  defirous  of  it,  and  afraid  of  death, 
linre  chriftians  that  are  perfuaded  of  another  life,  and  firmly 
briieve  it  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  prefent,  are  vet 
equally  defirous  of  living,  and  afraid  to  die,  with  thofe  that 
have  no  fuch  hope.  But  they  were  worfe  than  pagans,  if  the 
rcafon  of  that  fear  was  bccaufe  they  thought  there  was  more 
good  in  this  world  than  in  heaven  :  and  therefore  it  is  no  good 
argument,  to  prove  that  there  is  more  good  (haa  evil  in  the 

world» 
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VI.  As  to  the  fecond  thing  objeaed,  viz.  ^^^^^^^ 
that  moft  of  us  are  either  ignorant  or  regardlefs  eicaive 

of  power 

NOTES.  .  ^i^^^g^ 

thev  do 
world,  bccaufc  every  creature  is  fond  of  its  being,  and  dedres  notobferve 
to  prelervc  it .  Jt, 

To  all  which  I  anfwer,  that  from  hence  it  is  manifcft,  that 
the  fienfe  of  all  animate  creatures,  and  the  opinion  of  mankind 
both  bad  and  good,  is  with  the  author,  and  I  fiiall  always 
fooner  fufpcdt  the  fubtilty  of  a  philofopher,  difputing  againll 
common  tbni'e  and  experience,  than  the  truth  of  thole. 

But  adly,  Wh<^rcas  it  is  pretended  that  the  belt  chriftians  are 
iifraid  to  die,  which  proves  that  it  is  not  tlie  opinion  of  good« 
ncls  in  the  prefent  life  which  makes  men  fond  of  it  i 

I  anlwer.  That  the  nature  of  things  is  and  ought  to  befuch, 
that  they  operate  more  or  lefs  according  to  their  ditlance.  Thus 
the  fun  at  the  diltance  of  fo  many  miles  Iccms  only  a  foot 
broad  j  and  every  thing  in  like  manner,  by  its  remotcncls, 
leiTens  both  Lis  apparent  magnituiie  and  ctHcacy.  Now  fmcc  the 
pleafures  of  heaven  arc  at  a  great  diltancc  from  us,  and  can 
only  be  apprehended  by  faith  and  hope;  'tis  no  wonder  tiiat 
they  are  overbalanced  by  the  pleafures  of  this  life,  which  are 
prefcnt  and  immediately  affect  our  fenfes. 

If  any  a(k  why  God  made  us  fo  that  things  at  a  diftance  ars 
'lefs  affecting.  I  anfwer,  if  caufes  did  operate  equally  at  all 
diltuices  it  would  confound  the  order  of  the  world,  and  bring 
infinite  inconveniencics  on  the  creatures.  If  the  fun  were  as 
hot  at  the  prefent  diflance  as  it  v/ould  he  if  we  touched  it,  nei- 
ther plants,  animals,  nor  the  earth  itfelf  could  fubfid  a  moment» 
but  all  mull  vanifh  into  fmoak.  In  the  fame  manner  if  things 
pail  or  to  come  did  equally  affefl  our  minds,  and  difturb  the 
paflfions,  appctiiis,  s<>c.  we  rouKI  not  pafs  one  day  with  eafe 
and  fatisfaclion.  God  therefore  has  Ww'll  and  wifely  provided 
that  we  Ihould  not  lofe  the  prefent  good  either  through  dread  of 
futurity,  or  memory  of  vvhat  is  paftj  but  that  the  benefits  of 
this  mortal  life,  though  fmall  in  comparifon,  /Ijould  often  affcft 
us  more  than  much  greater  ones  to  come.  The  good  of  the 
whole  fyiUni  required  that  we  fhould  ftay  our  appointed  time  in 
this  world,  vas  it  not  therefore  gracioaily  ordained  that  this 
world  fhould  appear  very  good  and  defir.ible  to  us  ? 

But  idly,  Though  good  chriftians  believe  that  heaven  is  much 
heitcr  than  this  prefent  ftatc,  yet  the  beft  aic confcious  to  them- 
fclvcs  that  they  arc  Anners,  and  have  often  offended  a  jud  God, 
and  confequently  have  fume  doubt  and  terror  on  them  when  tlie/ 
are  fummoned  to  appear  before  his  tribunal. 

Farther,  we  are  to  framed  as  not  to  attempt  great,  ditHcult 
and  unexperienced  matters,  without  Tome  emotion  and  unufual 
allonifhment  of  mind  ;  which  was  neceffary  to  prevent  us  from 
undertaking  fuch  things  raOily  and  careledy  as  might  greatly 
prejudice  ourfclves  or  others,  ere  we  could  forefec  the  con- 
icquenccs.  Now  the  paflage  from  this  life  to  another  is  entirely 
new,  untried,  unknown:  *tis  no  wonder  thercfoie  that  the 
very  lkangenef<  of  the  thing,  and  greatxiefi  of  the  diange,  gives 
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of  this  power  of  pkafing  ourfclvcs  by  ele&ion; 
upon  a  thorough  enquiry  it  will  be  pianifeft, 

that 

NOTES. 
men  a  (hock,  and  makes  them  rather  choofc  to  ftajr  where  they 
are,  efpecially  fince  they  fmd  tliemfeives  well  pleafed  with  their 
prefent  life.     Neither  is  this  without  a  providence.     For  if  the 
\  paiTage  to  another  world  could  be  entered  on  without  any  foch 

paifion  or  emotion,  and  every  thing  that  attended  it  were  at 
clear  and  evident  to  us  as  the  circumilances  of  this  prefent  life, 
all  delay  would  be  an  infupportable  torment  to  good  men  \  nor 
could  they  wait  their  due  time  without  the  greateft  pain,  im- 
patience and  uneafmefs.  How  much  better  has  the  good  Author 
of  Nature  difpofed  things,  by  providing  that  mortals  (konld  be 
content  and  happy  in  this  prefent  life,  and  at  the  famie  time 
enabled  to  bear  the  neceQary  evils  of  it  by  the  profpe6i  of  a 
better  }  Thus  is  the  earth  furniflied  with  inhabitants,  which  are 
fo  well  pleafed  with  their  lot  as  to  be  very  unwilling  to  quit  it, 
and  yet  are  not  without  hopes  of  fomething  greater.  This  feemt 
to  have  been  long  fmce  obferved  by  the  poet, 
FiSurofqui  Dii  celant,  ut  ajs'vere  durent^ 
Feltx  ejfe  mori. 

But  3dly,  *Tis  alledged  that  many  defire  death  in  great  af* 
fli6^ions,  but  are  hindered  from  attempting  to  difpatch  them- 
(elves  cither  firft,  for  want  of  courage  5  or  idly,  for  fear  of 
infamy  5  or  3dly,  for  fear  of  damnation.  I  anfwer,  we  fee 
men  live,  and  veiy  fond  of  living,  that  arc  retrained  by  none  of 
thefe.  Men  of  approved  courage,  who  profefs  to  believe  nothing 
after  this  life,  and  who  may  cafily  find  ways  of  putting  an  end 
to  it  without  fulpicion  of  luicide  ;  and  yet  they  live  on,  and  wil- 
lingly bear  all  the  inconveniencics  of  old  age  and  difeafcs.  Nay, 
no  body  is  more  defirous  of  lifq  than  fuch  men,  as  wasobfenred 
in  the  book  C.  4.  S.  S.  Par.  7. 

Farther,  as  to  cournge,  we  generally  look  on  it  as  cowardice 
for  a  man  to  kill  himfelf,  and  that  contributes  10  make  fuchaa 
attempt  infamous.  But  adly,  Courage  is  the  power  of  attempt- 
ing hard,  painful,  and  difagrecable  things:  therefoi-c  men's 
wanting  courage  to  kill  themfclves,  is  a  plain  argument  that  life 
is  an  exceeding  great  good,  and  that  a  man  can  hardly  be  brought 
to  (hch  a  degree  of  cailoufners  of  mind  as  to  tJtprive  himfelf 
of  it. 

As  to  infamy,  that,  as  we  faid  before,  may  eafily  be  avoided. 
A  dofc  of  opium  will  do  the  bufinefs,  and  leave  no  room  for 
difcovcry.  But  fuppofing  difj^race  to  be  a  fure  attendant  00 
ielf- murder,  thefe  men  arc  often  notorioufly  profligate,  and 
know  ihcmfelves  to  be  infamous  for  all  forts  of  vice,  and  yet 
difregard,  nay  glory  in  it.  Can  we  believe  fuch  perfons  would 
be  reftrained  from  difpatching  themfeUes  for  fear  of  hurting 
their  memories  after  death,  which  they  think  they  fhall  fed 
nothing  of  j  when  they  defpife  much  greater  ignominy  while 
they  ftill  live,  and  are  Ibnjjble  of  it  ? 

As  to  the  fear  of  damnation,  this  can  never  move  atheifts; 
and  yet  none,  as  we  obfcrvcd,  aic  more  dcfirous  of  life :  they 

profe£( 
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that  the  yfe  of  this  power  is  neither  difregarded, 
nor  fo  rare  as  might  appear  at  firft  fight.     I 

own 

NOTES. 

{)rofers  to  love  it  above  all  things,  and  call  tliofe  fooJs  and 
hiadmen  that  part  with  it  on  any  account. 

*Tis  aifo  remarkable  tl^at  a  kind  of  religious  melancholy 
clrivcs  moft  men  to  relJF-mui-der;  which  proves  that  the  feai*  of 
damnation  is  nd  fdch  hindrance  to  it. 

•But  latUy,  'tis  urged  that  the  vulgar  are  incompetent  judges 
of  the  benefits  and  inconvenience  of  life,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  appeal  to  the  fentence  of  thofe  wife  men  who  hav« 
liuly  conHdercd  th^m;  and  if  fuch  had  leave  given  to  live  theiir 
lives  over  again,  they  would  not  accept  itj  as  Motbe  dt  Vaj^r 
affirms  of  himfelf.  But  I  anfwer,  that  in  this  cafe  there's  no 
believing  ^Aoih^  de  Vej^er^  or  any  man  on  hii  word  '\  tKe  ex- 
periment was  never  made«  nor  had  he  ever  the  offer  $  and  there* 
fore  he  neithtr  knew  what  he  would  have  dope  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances^  nor  Have  we  any  fecuritv  that  he  fpake  his  trup 
fcntiments.  Perhaps  he  was  an  old  man»  and  kn^  he  muft 
foon  die,  and  then  it  was  wifely  done  to  ufe  all  the  means  he 
could  to  put  himfelf  but  of  love  with  life,  as  that  ixiakes  death 
hiore  ea(y^ 

But  idly,  I  obferved  before,  thatcaufet  Ibfe  their  efficacy  at 
a  diflance,  now  the  pleafures  of  life  are  pafl  long  ago  with  ol4 
men,  and  the  inconvenieiiciet  of  age  liponthem;  no  wonder 
then  that  thofe  dlftant  pleafures  do  not  influence  them  fo  much^ 
\%  to  make  them  defirous  of  living  their  whole  lives  over  agaia 
or  the  fake  of  them  :  which  is  alfo  a  krcat  providence  to  per- 
fons  that  are  neceflarily  mortal,  and  leeiiis  the  only  way  of 
reconciling  them  to  death. 

But  sdiy.  The  propofmg  to  ,a  man  to  live  his  life  again  is 
Hot  a  motive  equivalent  to  what  is  paft.  A  man's  being  igno- 
rant of  futurity  eafes  him  from  the  anxiety  that  the  knowledge 
f)f  the  unfortunate  parts  would  raife  in  him,  and  |eaves  him  at 
ibcrty  to  hope  the  Deft )  vvhlch  is  a  great  part  of  the  happineit 
bf  life.  But  when  We  offer  him  to  live  the  fame  life  over  again) 
we  cut  off  all  his  hopes ;  deftroy  the  agreeable  n9velty  of  the 
good  parts,  and  give  him  only  a  proft>e£l  of  the  uneafy  paiFagei 
th»t  he  muf^  meet  with  in  it:  all  which  niuft  make  his  li£  a 
thing  quite  different  from  what  it  was  when  he  firft  lived  it. 
But  if  we  would  propofe  to  a  naan  of  fixty  years  to  lengthen  hit 
life  for  fixty  more,  with  the  fame  flrength  and  visrour  he  had  at 
twenty,  and  let  him  take  his  chance;  I  doubt  if  one  in  a  m\U 
Ii5n  would  rcfufe  the  offer. 

Laftly :  Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  man  has  lived  happily  many 
Vears,  and  at  length  falling  into  fome  ereat  nlistbrtune,  or 
grievous  pain,  difpatches  himfelf.  This  does  not  prove  that  he 
thinks  the  Hfe  God  hath  given  no  benefit,  or  wurfe  than 
Heath  \  but  dniy  that  the  fmall  and  itiiferable  part  which  re* 
f^ains  to  him  is  not  worth  the  living.  A  man  has  k  vefTel  of 
good  wine  which  he  drinks  with  pleafure  to  the  dregs,  then 
F  f  throws 
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own  there  are  few  who  take  notice  of  this  in 
themfelves,  or  obferve  that  the  pleafure  which 
they  feel  in  afting  ariles  chiefly  from  the  ex- 
ercife  of  it.  But  neverthelefs  they  do  exercifc 
it,  and  tafte  the  pleafure  arifmg  therefrom. 
And  it  is  the  fame  in  the  exercife  of  this  power 
as  in  fome  organs  of  fenfe,  though  we  arc  en- 
tirely ignorant  which  they  are,  or  of  what  na- 
ture, yet  we  ufe  them,  and  by  the  ufe  of  them 
perceive  external  things.  Thus  we  pleafe  our- 
felvcs  in  choofing,  though  we  are  not  aware 
that  things  pleafe  us  becaufe  they  are  chofen. 
Now  that  this  is  fo  will  be  evident  if  we  ex- 
amine thofe  things  which  afford  pleafure  to 
both  young  and  old,  wife  as  well  as  foolilh. 
For  if  the  greater  part  of  them  have  no  manner 
of  connexion  with  the  natural  appetites,  nor 
with  the  neceflities  of  nature>  it  will  appear  that 
they  have  pleafed  us  no  otherwife  than  by 
virtue  of  eledlion.  Let  us  weigh  the  trifles  of 
children,  and  the  ferious  afl^airs  of  men ;  the 
temerity  of  fools,  and  the  counfels^of  the  wife; 
and  it  will  be  evident  almofl:  in  all  of  them  that 
they  are  neither  determined  by  reafon  nor  na- 
ture, but  pleafe  by  election  only*.  This, 
among  other  things,  may  appear  from  the  di- 
verfions  of  cards  and  dice^  Nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  all,  or  pleafes  more;  but  upon  no 
other  account,  if  we  examine  it  thorouglily, 
than  becaufe  we  will  be  thus  employed. 

Nay 

NOTES. 
throws  tlicni  out.    Will  any  one  conclude  from  thence  that  the 
man  thinks  a  vciTcl  of  wine  no  v.iluable  prefcnt  ?   And  yet  this 
is  exa6lly  the  cafe  of  l\:ch  felf-munierers. 

From  the  whole,  I  think  it  m.uiifeft  that  life,  fiich  as  it  is,  if 
a  valuable  good,  and  confcqucntly  fit  to  be  bellowed  on  us  by» 
good  God.  As  it  has  more  good  than  evil  in  it,  *tis  plain  wt 
are  obliged  to  him  that  gave  it  j  and  it  is  a  very  \wickcd  and 
ungrateful  thing  for  any  ore  to  pretend  the  contrary.  Coinp. 
Dr.  balguy\  Divine  Benevolence,  p.  iii. 

•  See  more  of  this  in  Stiiil.  i.  Sub.  5.  par.  11,  12,  Arc. 
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Nay  that  dire  tuft  of  rule  which  bewitches 
mortal  minds,  and  tranfports  them  beyond 
themfelves ;  which  cannot  be  fatisfied  imlefs  the 
Ivhole  world  be  fubdiied,  and  even  hot  then ; 
this  neither  receives  its  origin  hor  approbation 
from  nature  or  any  innate  appetite^ 

But  the  force  of  cleftion  is  never  more  ap- 
parent than  in  fome  men's  infatiabie  avarice, 
and  continual  ftudy  to  heap  up  unprofitable 
riches,  for  no  ufe,  no  end,  but  to  fatisfy  their 
choice.  Behold  the  covetous  man  brck)ding 
over  his  gold;  a  curie  to  his  relations,  a  jell  to 
his  neighbours,  a  reproach  to  nature;  depriving 
himfelt  of  food^  fleep,  reft,  and  othef  necefla- 
l-ies,  and  yet  applauding  himfelf  ftilh  Why 
do  thefe  things  pleafc  which  are  fo  unnatural^ 
fo  abfurdi  fo  prepofteroiis  ?  Can  they  be  ex- 
plained otherwife  than  from  this  principle,  that 
we  are  pleafed  with  What  We  cboofe?  This  is  fttU 
felt  and  piirfued^  though  he  that  does  this  be 
not  confcious  that  he  is  doing  it,  riot  does  he 
obferve  what  it  is  which  plcafes  him.  It  is  not 
therefore  the  direftion  or  the  fenfes,  or  the  im- 
pulfe  of  animal  riature  only,  which  tranfports 
us  into  vices  and  unlawful  afts;  thefe  are  com- 
monly done  againft  the  remonftrance  of  thofc 
appetites  which  are  implanted  by  nature,  againft 
the  remonftrance  of  fcnfe  and  mftinft,  no  lefs 
than  reafon,  and  the  leaft  crime  We  commit  is 
in  obeying  them-  We  may  learn  then,  to  our 
great  misfortune,  that  we  arc  not  entirely 
driven  by  the  impetus  of  animal  nature ^  and  that 
this  power  of  pleafing  ourfelves  by  eleftion  docs 
not  lie  idle;  but  rather  that  it  is  the  too  great 
and  inordinate  ufe  of  it  which  tranfports  us 
into  wickednefs. 

VII.  As  to  the  third  objeftion,  v/^;.  that  theEic^»onf 
corruption  of  mankind  is  almoft  univerfaly  it  is  ^h^^fj^p 
to  be  obfervcd  in  the  firft  place,  that  eledtions  tdtet  in 
F  f  2  prodw«^^  "^^^^ 
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world  a$    produce  the  lame  effeft  in  the  morale  as  motion 
docHu  the  docs  in  the  natural  world :  neither  is  it  any 
natural,     morc  to  bc  expcdtcd  that  in  our  prefent  date  aU 
eleftions   ftiould   be  confiftent  and  uniform, 
.  than  that  all  motions  Ihould  be  fo.     Now  as 
contrariety  of  motion  is  a  neceffary  caufe  of 
natural  corruption,  fo  the  interfering  of  elec- 
tions is  of  vice  or  moral  corruption.     God 
could  indeed  take  away  both,  viz.  by  dcftroy- 
ing  motion  and  free  choice ;  but  while  thcfc 
are  permitted,  neither  of  the  evils  could  bc 
.  prevented  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things. 
Thmg«         VIII.  Secondly,  We  may  obferve  diat  things 
n^acd^to.  ^^  conne6bed  together,  and  have  a  mutual  dc- 
gcthcr,and  pcndcncc  on  each  other  j  on  this  account,  as 
*  ^^^J^  '"  machines  which  reauire  the  moft  workmanihip, 
tea^ny  ^  *  m^y  be  flopped  or  difordcred  by  the  defed  ot  a 
others.      fingle  nail  or  wheel :  fo  the  error  or  ofFencc  of 
one  man,  puts  the  rational  fyftem  or  Ibciety  of 
mankind  out  of  order.     Any  perfon,  by  almoft 
one  fingle  free  aft,  may  deftroy  a  houfe  or  (hip, 
nay  a  city  or  a  fleet  by  fire  or  wreck.     Any 
king  or  governor  can,  by  an  eafy  and  free  aft, 
overwhelm  whole  nations  with  war,   rapine, 
fiaughter  and  villainy.     A  father  may  beget 
fons,  who  being  yet  unborn,  are  fure  of  inhe- 
riting his  difeafes  and  infirmities  as  well  as  his 
goods.     Nor  could  it  be  otherwife,  while  the 
nature  and  condition  of  men  and  of  the  earth 
are  fuch  as  we  experience  them  to  be.     Either 
therefore  liberty  and  the  conneftion  of  things 
muft  be  deftroyed,  or  thefc  evils  tolerated. 
vice  and        IX.  Thirdly,  'Tis  certain  that  God  docs  not 
^'<;^«^-  ^  permit  anv  bad  eleftions,  but  fuch  as  may  be 
dtformed   reconciled  with  the  good  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
in  them-     and  has  digefted  and  ordered  every  thing  in 
TiotTm^rir  ^^^^  ^  manner,  that  thefe  very  faults  and  vices 
the  beauty  fhall  tend  to  the  good  of  the  whole.     For  as  in 
of  the        mufic,  difcords,  if  heard  feparately,  srate  anJ 
"^""•'  offend 
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offend  the  ear  with  harfhnefs,  but  when  mixed 
in  confort  with  other  notes,  make  the  more 
fwect  and  agreeable  harmony  j  in  like  manner 
bad  eledtions,  if  confidered  alone,  are  looked 
upon  as  odious  and  deteftable,  but  compared 
with  the  whole  fyftem,  they  promote  and  in- 
creafe  the  good  and  beauty  of  the  whole.  For 
when  they  are  tempered  they  become  medicinal 
to  each  other  by  that  very  contrariety,  and  thofe 
which  would  poifon  feparate,  when  mixed  be- 
come a  remedy. 

For  inftance.  One  by  a  depraved  choice 
raifes  an  immenfe  fum  of  money,,  and  a 
vaft  eftate,  and  either  the  fame  pcrfon  or  his  heir 
by  his  vanity  and  profufenefs,  compenfates  for 
what  he  had  acquired  by  his  extortion,  and 
perhaps  does  as  much  good  by  fquanderihg 
away  his  ill-gotten  wealth  to  the  moft  idle 
purpofes,  as  it  he  had  beftowed  all  upon  the 
poor.  For  he  applies  a  fpur  to  induftry,  whereas 
ne  would  otherwifc  afford  an  handle  to  floth. 
The  rich  man  offends  in  luxury  and  idlencfs : 
the  poor  tranfgreffes  no  lefs  by  too  much  labour 
and  folicitude,  which  he  indulges  perhaps  for 
no  other  end  than  to  provide  inftruments  of 
luxury  for  the  rich :  but  each  of  them  pleafes 
himfelf  in  his  choice,  and  it  is  almoft  the  fame 
thing  with  refped  to  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
'  verfe,  as  if  one  had  converted  to  pious  ufcs 
what  he  fpent  in  luxury,  and  the  other  had 
laboured  moderately  to  provide  only  what  was 
iifeful.  The  fame  almoft  may  be  faid  of  all 
vices,  they  are  prejudicial,  but  only  to  the 
criminals  themfelves,  or  thofe  that  defervc  to 
fufferj  nay  they  are  often  beneficial  to  others; 
and  fo  long  as  the  whole  comes  to  no  harm,  'tis 
fit  to  allow  every  one  the  ufe  of  his  own  will, 
and  let  them  fuffer  for  their  (in.  God  could 
indeed  cut  off  all  occafion  of  fin,  by  taking 
Ff  3  v^-^ 
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away  free  eleftion :  But  it  is  plain  that  this 
would  be  far  from  an  advantage  to  intelligent 
agents.  Tis  our  bufinefs  to  prevent  bad  elec- 
tions 5  and  if  we  will  not,  we  fufFer  for  our  folly ; 
But  God  will  procufc  the  gopd  of  the  whole  by 
pur  folly,  no  lefs  dian  by  our  wifdpm.  (80.) 

NOTES. 

(80.)  We  may  add,  and  by  our  iS«,  no  left  than  by  our 
rigbteoufncfs.  Thus  it  ma^  be  faid  in  a  good  fenie  that/m'«/« 
wices  (as  virell  as  private  misfortunes)  often  become  public  bene- 
JitSi  thongh  the  authors  be  no  left»  liable  to  ppnifliment.  But 
it  will  be  objedUd»  that  thii  piakes  vice  to  be  neceflary  for  the 
public  good>  and  therefore  to  be  no  vife  at  all,  nor  conlequently 
punilhablc.  For  a  tendency  or  oppofitipn  to  the  general  hap- 
pmefs  of  our  fyftem,  is  the  very  nature  and  cffence  of  virtue  or 
tice :  if  then  what  ia  called  my  wickednefs  tends  to  the  gooti  of 
the  world,  how  can  I  be  jpunilhed  for  it  ?  And  if  my  aftioni 
promote  th^e  glory  of  Godf,  why  d9tb  b4  yet  ftmd  fault  t  We 
aniWer,  vice  naturally  and  in  general  tends  to  themiiery  of  any 
fyftem  \  fo  that  if  all  were  vicious»  all  would  be  wretched  \  ana 
pn  the  contrary,  if  every  one  were  virtuous,  all  muft  be  happy  j 
to  be  vicious  and  to  be  productive  of  pain  or  mifery,  would  tbea 
be  convertible  terms.  But  in  a  mixed,  irregular  date,  where 
fome  purfue  the  rules  of  virtue  and  others  do  not,  the  cafe  is 
very  much  altered ;  there  pain  or  evil,  and  fuch  anions  as  pro- 
duce it,  may  often  be  the  moft  proper  means  to  remedy  lomc 
greater  evil,  or  procure  fpmc  fuperior  good  y  to  reform  a  vice, 
or  improve  a  virtue:  in  which  cafe,  though  that  w.iy  of  a£^ing 
which  in  general  tends  to  mifery,  happens  to  be  produ6live  4 
fome  real  happinels  which  could  not  have  been  produced  with- 
out it;  yet  this  is  not  fufficient  to  excufe  or  juftify  it ;  nor  is  it 
fo  much  the  confcqpence  of  its  own  nature,  and  attribtitahlc  to 
its  immediate  author,  as  an  cfFefl  of  the  fuperintendency  of 
ibme  oth^r  ag^nt,  who  applies  it,  and  makes  it  inlh  omental  to 
fome  tnd  of  bis  own  ;  who  brings  good  out  of  evil,  or  from  the 
fvil  takes  occafions  to  do  Aill  more  good  than  he  couid  be  con- 
ceived to  have  done  without  that  evil. 

All  this  I  think  may  be  fuppofed  of  God,  and  yet  ihc  dif- 
ferent natures  of  good  and  evil  continue  fixed.  Man,  who 
cannot  fte  all  the  confcquenccs  and  connexion  of  things,  mult 
be  obliged  to  feme  general  rules  of  a^ing,  and  whenever  he 
deviates  from  thefe  rules  he  does  amifs ;  at  Icaft  when  he  intends 
to  a6t  againft  the  ycr^'  rW of  thefe  ruics^  ;.  e.  the  general  good, 
he  evidtntly  fins  j  let  tlie  conlcqucnce  of  his  afls  be  what  it 
will.  Thus  the  aclioBS  of  a  man  may  be  often  morally  evil  to 
himfelf,  though  they  prove  naturally  good  to  fome  others: 
they  may  proceed  from  a  bad  intention  in  him,  or  he  maybe» 
tranrgreiror  by  afting  againft  his  rule;  and  though  God  may 
have  anoccafion  oi gloriJIyiKg  himfelf  thereby,  of  difplaying  his 
wifdoin  and  goodnefs,  6c,  to  a  higher  degree  than  they  couIJ 
othcrwife  have  been  exhibited  $  and  therefore  may  realonabiy 
perma  iVie  a^\\x)u%  q^  ^^vu^  ma^tt»  and  cgnycrl  tlicm,  cither  to  the 

pMnili.' 
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X,  If  this  be  true,  it  is  afufBcient  vindica- ifthisbe 
tion  of  the  Divine  goodnefs,  notwithftanding  applied  to 
fuch  a  plentiful  crop  of  vices  be  permitted  -,  nor  ^afes^^t**^ 
need  we  infift  upon  a  longer  enquiry  how  this  accounts 
may  be  applied  to  particular  cafes ;  for  whe-  ^"^ni^ljrfal 
ther  this  corruption  was  occafioned  by  the /all  coml^ 
of  our  firfl  parentSy  as  truth  itfelf  declares,  or^^^"- 
by  any  other  caufc  whatever,  it  is  certain  that 
God  would  never  have  permitted  it,  if  it  could 
have  been  prevented  without  greater  damage 
to  the  wljole.  (8^)    We  may  wonder  uidee4 

that 

NOTES, 
punllhmcnt  and  corrc^ion  of  himrdf,  or  other  fmners;  or  to 
the  hleHing  of  fome  righteous  perfons  $  yet  the  immediate 
author  it  nevertheless  accountable  both  to  God  and  man  for 
Aich  his  aftions.  Inflanccsof  this  kind  are  innumerable,  and 
may  be  feen  in  Sherlock  on  Pron/idence,  Sfc  particularly  what 
is  required  from  God's  goodnefs  in  a  State  of  Difcipline,  p«  sii» 
»24,  130,  &c,  ad -edit,  or  in  Slmplicius  on  EfUietus,  p.  83, 
4th  cd.  Loftii,  1670. 

What  has  been  faid  here  only  relates  to  God*8  permitting 
moral  evil,  (o  fnr  at  it  is  a  means  of  fome  prepollent  good. 

CollibeTf  in  his  Impartial  Enquiry^  dfc,  carries  the  matter 
farther,  and  fuppoles  that  God  may,  for  the  general  good» 
Jecrte  Ibme  fuch  afts  as  may  he  morally  evil  j  which'  I  can  fee 
no  reaibn  or  ncceHlty  for  fuppoHng.  How  he  endeavours  to 
make  this  out,  andVcconciTe  it  with  the  boline/s  znd  juflice  of 
the  Deity,  may  he  (ten  in  Part  x.  ch.  xi.  prop.  9.  p.  94,  ftfr. 

(81.)  Perhaps  fuch  a  fchemeasthif  of  the  f/r// appears  to  be, 
from  the  reprelentation  given  of  it,  and  its  effcAs  in  fcripture, 
was  neccfTai  y  to  make  us  duly  fenfible  of  the  nature  of  gocld  and 
evil ;  to  acquaint  us  more  fully  with  the  moral  porfcftions  of 
tlie  Deity  (which  could  not  have  been  fo  clearly  exhibited  to  us 
if  there  had  never  been  any  room  for  the  exercife  of  them)  and 
confcquently  to  bring  us  to  an  imitation  of  thefe  pcrfeftions, 
and  thereby  to  the  greateft  and  moft  refined  happinefs  that  our 
better  part  is  capable  of.  Man  (as  we  have  obferved  in  note 
89.)  is  a  very  impcrfcft  compound  being,  who,  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  his  nature  feen^t  incapable  of  being  made  truly  wife 
and  virtuous,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  morally  happy,  on  a 
fuddcnj  he  muft  therefore  receive  improvement  gradually;  and 
as  he  is  to  compleat  his  good  habits  by  a  feriet  of  virtuous  a6ls, 
I'o  it  feems  proper  for  him  to  be  trained  up  by  various  difpen ra- 
tions, and  a  feries  of  events  adapted  to  the  feveral  faculties  of 
bis  bodjr  and  mind  ;  the  various  conftituent  parts  of  his  nature^ 
and  (iificrent  fources  of  his  haopinefs  t  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  ha|)j>inefs  of  man  in  his  nm  eftate  wat  chiefly  animaU  to 
which  an  earthly  paradife  was  exquifitely  fitted  \  a  change  in 
tliis  ^a$  probably  rcquifitf  to  introduce  the  rational  or  moral 

^  '        ^  ff^  ^M^4 
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that  almoft  all  mankind  arc  polluted  in  wickr 
cdnefs,  and  that  God  puts  no  ftop  to  the  pro-: 

grcfs 

NOTES.  . 

kind  into  the  world,  apd  to  make  him  dire^  hiti  thoughts  tq 
fonicthing  higher  than  mere  fcjifitive  delights.  This  wf  are 
told  was  the  method  of  Divine  Providence  with  the  Jrtmjb 
nation  in  particular,  who  had  a  lav  of  carnal  ordinances  to 
«xcrcife  them  for  a  while,  and  lead  them  on  to  the  expectation 
of  better  things;  to  fpiritualize  their  notions  by  dcerecs*,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  heavenly  doftrines  of  the  MeJ/iah,  And 
why  mi^ht  not  the  like  method  be  jnadc  ufc  of  jn  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind  in  general;  or  even  a!l  i*atioiial  |>eiogs? 
What  if  God,  willing  to  make  known  the  ^catcr  riches  of  fiis 
glory,  fuifered  our  firft  parents  to  fall  foon  from  that  condition 
wherein  he  created  them  at  firft»  in  order  to  raife  them  and 
their  pofterity  to  a  much  higher  ftate  of  glory  and  true  hap- 
pinefs  after  \  And  who  can  prove  that  the  former  was  not  con- 
ducive to  the  latter  ?  We  believe  that  tlie  blifs  of  Heaven  will 
infinitely  exceed  the  pleafui*es  of  a  terreftrial  Eden  \  why  (hen 
/hould  we  not  fuppofe  that  the  lefs  might  be  in  fome  manner 
yfeful  and  introductory  to  the  ereater  ?  vN  hy  might  not  a  (hort 
}ife  in  paradife  be  as  proper  a  ftate  of  probation  for  the  virtues 
of  this  prefent  world,  as  this  virorld  is  for  the  glories  of  ano- 
ther ?  There  is  a  pafTage  concerning  paradife  in  ScoiV%  CbriJIian 
Life  •  which  confirms  this  notion  :  but  it  is  the  raoft  fully  ex- 
plained by  D'Oyly  in  his  Jirft  Dijertation,  c.  3.  31,  fi^r.  I 
fliall  tranfcribc  lo  much  as  n^ay  be  neceflfary  to  (hew  his  general 
defign.  •*  If  we  confidcr  our  nature  as  it  came  in  im^QceMce  out 
f*  of  the  hand  of  its  creator,  God  forcfaw  how  very  foon  it 
**  would  fall  from  its  primitive  purity,  and  therefore  defigned 
*«  it  farther  for  a  much  happier  ftate,  raifcd  and  refined  by  a 
**  clearer  and  more  extcnfive  manifejintion  of  himfelf :  but  had 
'*  it  ftood,  the  reward,  (at  leaft  as  far  as  we  know)  would 
**  have  been  the  indefeafible  poifefTion  of  paradife  ip  %\n% 
*<  world,  the  enjoying  of  an  immortal  life  heie  on  earth, 
^'  chequered  as^  it  were  with  fpiritual  and  fenfitive,  or  animal 
f<  pieafures.  And  for  their  condu6l  in  that  ftate  God  feems 
•*  to  have  left  them  (one  or  two  inftances  excepted)  under  the 
•*  dire«3ion  of  the  la-w  of  nature -y  the  fbirityud  or  religioui 
*'  part  of  which  taught  them  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  creator  of 
**  the  world,  the  lord  and  author  of^  their  being ;  and  to  fear 
*'  and  obey  him  as  their  Almighty  Sovereign.  The  civil  p^Tt 
*'  of  it  furniihed  them  with  right  reafon,  di£lating  what  was 
«*  ncce/Tary  to  be  done  in  order  to  their  well  being  in  this 
*«  world.  So  that  had  they  (tood,  their  happinefs  would  pro- 
**  bably  have  been— what  that  of  mankind  \vas  afterwards— 1 
«'  mixture  of  rational  ^x\&  fnfiti'vet  or  bo<lily  enjoyments. 
'•  And  as  to  any  knowledge  of  God,  farther  than  that  now 
**  mentioned  j  it  may,  I  conceive,  be  thought  reafonable  to 
**  prcfume  that  they  had  the  fame  awful  fcnle  of  his  veracitj, 
•*  as  of  any  other  attribute;  and  yet  how  very  cafily  weie  they 

••  wrought 
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grcfs  of  thofe  vices  which  deform  his  worlj:  ^ 
but  in  reality  this  is  no  more  to  be  wondered 

at, 

NOTES. 

V  wrought  into  a  belief  by  the  firft  ftory  they  heard,  and  frpm 
^*  they  knew  not  whom,  that  he  had  a£led  coUufi*vely  in  barring 
"  them  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knofwledget  dcfigning  by  it  only, 
**  to  keep  them  down  under  the  veil  of  ignorance  j  and  that 
**  there  was  no  fuch  imminent  danaer  of  death  confequent  to 
9*  their  tafting  it,  as  they  were  at  firft  made  ta  believe?  What- 
**  ever  fuch  knowledge  therefore  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  had» 
**  it  may  be  doubted,  its  imprefiionswcre  not  vivid  and  forcible 
**  enough  to  influence  their  wills  to  fuitable  efforts  in  iot/uig 
**  and  cleaving  fteadily  to  him :  fince  no  one  can  love  whom  he 
*'  does  not  believe,  and  without  faith  *tis  at  impoffible  to  kn/e 
**  as  to  tleafe  God:-  fo  that  thofe  impreffions  could  not  confe- 
**  quentiy  be  very  inftrumental  in  making  an  addition  to  their 
*<  happinefs,  as  has  been  fhewn  above.  Nay,  as  to  Adam  him- 
M  felf  in  particular,  it  may  perhaps  feem  reafonable  to  think 
**  he  had  not  that  profound  reverence  and  awful  regard  for  the 
*'  Divine  Majefty  which  he  might  juflly  have  been  expe6led  to 
**  exprefs,  (though  not  under  tne  circumftances  of  a  criminal) 
**  fince  after  the  ni£l  committed,  he  feems  attempting  to  fcreen 
**  his  guilt,  even  by  throwing  the  blame  ckUquelj  upon  God 
<<  him^lf,  where  he  anfwers.  The  «woman  whom  tbou  gaveft 
<<  to  be  with  me,  fhe  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat  [^.]'*- 
The  author  proceeds  to  enquire  into  the  fhite  of  religion  in 
the  antediluvian  world,  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  down  to  the 
JenAfiJb  difpenfation,  and  fliews  that  inankind  could  not  from 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence  alone  (which  yet  were 
their  only  means  of  knowledge)  have  fo  extenfive  and  perfe6^  a 
knowledge  of  God  as  was  requifite  to  advance  their  happinefs 

-  properly  fo  called,  at  rational  agents»  to  an^  confiderable  de- 
gree j  nor  confequently  to  be^the  foundation  of  a  worihip 
worthy  of  bim.  Ffom  whence  he  concludes,  ^  The  faculties 
»<  of  our  rational  nature  mufl  have  lain  dormant  and  ufelcft  as 
'*  to  the  grreateft  happinefs  it  wat  capable  of  attaining  bv  the 
*<  exercife  of  them  |  and  at  to  the  hi^neft  honour  and  moit  ex- 
*'  alted  worfbip  it  virat  in  itfelf  qualified  to  pay  to  the  Divine 
<<  Majefty,  unleft  he  had  pleafed  to  make  provision  for  the 
**  farther  manifefiation  of  himfelf  t  which,  in  what  manner  he 
^<  has  in  his  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  determined  to  effefl, 
**  will  appear  by  layjne  open  the  moft  adn/antageous  cbanget 
U  which  have  been  madb  at  to  thefe  and  other  refpe6^t,  by  the 
<*  appearance  of  Cbri^  in  tbeJUjb.  For  if  it  be  fhewn,  that  by 
^*  that  amazing  tranfa6tion  he  fi^%  fo  difplayed  the  infinite  ex- 
<'  cellencies  and  perfe6^iont  of  hit  nature,  as  to  give  the  utmoft 
**  poffible  fcope  to  the  whole  rational  creation,  to  exert  their 
**  nobleft  faculties,  and  ftraiii  them  up  to  the  moft  exalted  afto- 
**  niftiing  thoughts  of,  and  fernphical  devotion  to  him  j  if 
<<  farther  he  has  thtreby  applied  the  moft  proper  and  forcible 
}<  ineans  to  re^ify  the  moral  errors,  reform  the  vices,  -and 

'  **  overcome 
[^.]  Differt.  i#r  •"* 
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at,  than  that  this  inferior  world  is  by  motion 
univcdally    fubjedted  to    natural  corruption. 

For 

NOTES. 

*«  overcome  the  daring  'wickednep  of  mankind  j  and  ladly,  if 
'<  it  be  /hewn  that  he  has  done  all  this  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
*»  could  not  hav<?bcen-eflfc6lcd  to  fo  great  advantage  any  other 
'«  way  J  then  will  it  bp  dcmonfti  ativejy  evident,  that  whereas 
•*  he  forcfiw  from  all  eternity,  that  man  whom  he  had  decreed 
*'  to  create  would  abuie  \i\z'  natural  liberty ^  and  fo,  being 
''  tempted,  fall  into  dn:' There  was  infinite  reafon  on  this.ac« 
^*  count  why  he  might  have  pleafed  alfo  in  his  infinite  wifdom 
*'  and  goodnefs,  to  have  depreed  to  permit  it,  theiehy  to  open  a 
*«  way  for  the  ftupendous  manifefiation  of  hlmiclf,  as  above 
*'  exprelTed.  And  particularly — that  by  what  followed  from 
*•  it,  mankind  might  become  capable  of  attaining  far  ^^^/rr 
*'  haj.pinefs  than  they  would  have  been,  had  our  firft  parent» 
**  continued  innocent.'*  p.  43. 

How  tliis  author  makes  out  the  fore- mentioned  particulars 
may  be  feen  in  the  remainder  of  his  Di/fertation, 

See  alio  Jenktn  on  the  fame  fubjeft  [r.] 

Now  this  is  not,  as  BayU  obje^$[^.],  "  Tp  compare  the 
<*  Deity  to  a  father  who  /hould  fuffer  his  children  10  break 
♦*  their  legs,  on  purpofe  to  fhew  to  all  the  city  his  great  art  in 
**  letting  their  broken  bonds.  Or  to  a  king  who  Aiould  fulFer 
**  leditions  and  factions  to  incrcafe  through  all  his  kingdom, 
*«  that  he  might  purchafe  the  glory  of  quelling  them."  But 
rather  like  a  king  who  permits  fomc  of  his  fuhje^li^  to  put  their 
feditious  uefigns  jn  practice,  and  to  promote  a  revolt,  in  order  to 
illuftratc  his  wifdom,  power  and  goodnefs,  more  fully  iu  reduc- 
ing them  to  their  duty,  and  to  convince  them  more  clearly  of 
the  expedience  and  abfolute  necefiity  of  obeying  him,  and  there- 
by to  confirm  them,  or  at  leall  all  the  rell  of  his  fub)e£Vs,  in  a 
well-grounded  obedience  to  his  government,  in  which  their 
happinefs  entirely  confifts :  or  like  a  father  that  finding  his 
children  obflinately  difobedient,  fuffers  them  fometimes  to 
wander  aflray,  and  fall  into  fome  dangers  and  inconveniencies, 
and  lets  them  fmart  under  the  mifery  which  they  bring  upon 
themfelvcs  ;  in  order  to  make  them  more  fenfiblc  of  their  need  of 
his  afliilancc  and  direction,  and  thereby  more  dependent  on 
him  for  tlic  future,  and  more  fubje^l  to  him,  and  therefore 
more  fure  of  happinefs.  This  comparifon  is  well  explained  by 
Sherlock  on  FrcviddKce,  chap.  7.  p.  262. 

Hence  it  will  appear  that  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
fall  of  man  from  earthly  and  animal  delights,  was  dcfigned  to 
raife  him  to  a  rational  and  heavenly  (late  of  hnppinefs  j  and  to 
make  way  for  fuch  a  wonderfi)!  difpiay  of  all  the  divine  attri- 
butes in  thit  expedient,  as  could  not  have  been  exhibited  at  all, 
01  not  in  Co  high  a  degree  without  it;  and  confequently  that 
this  mithod  was  the  veiy  beft  even  for  our  oivn  fyllem.  But 
\i  this  fuppofition   feeni   improbable,  or  infufllcicnr,  yet  why 

may 

ff.l  KeafonahUnejs  of  Chrijlianitj^  id  vo}.  C.  |x. 
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For  as  contrariety  of  motions  ncccflarily  work$ 
a  change  in  folid  and  heterogeneous  bodies^ 
and  tranfpofes  thcnl  into  another  form  and  con- 
dition, whence  neceflarily  proceed  diflblution 
and  concretion,  corruption  and  generation  :  la 
like  manner  free  choice  neceiSarily  adminiftcrs 
occafion  of  fin  to  agents  endowed  with  an  im^ 
pcrfeft  underftanding,  and  obnoxious  to  paf- 
(ions  and  affe&ions.  And  as  in  the  natural 
world  the  corruption  and  contagion  of  one 
thing  extends  itfelf  to  others,  and  acquires 
ftrcngth  by  fprcading  j  fo  alfo  in  the  n^oral,  if 
cledtion  once  deviate  to  evil,  the  poifon  is  dif- 
fufed  along  with  it,  and  feizes  and  infefts  all 
about  itt 

But  yet  both  natural  and  moral  corruption 
have  their  bounds,  neither  doe^  God  permit 
them  to  fpread  farther  than  is  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  whole*.  It  may  fecm  ftrange  to 
us  that  he  fufFers  both  of  them  to  wander  over 
this  world  of  ours  without  reftraint  i  but  what 
is  our  world  to  thcwhole  fyftcmof  thcUniverfe? 
How  fmall  a  parti  how  next  to  nothing!  Let 

this 

NOTES, 

may  not  all  the  mifcry  in  this  fyftcm  of  ours  promote  and  in- 
creafe  the  happineft  of  fome  other  [#.]  ?  We  have  good  reafon 
to  believe  that  there  is  fome  conneflion  between  the  different 
fyftemt  of  the  «niverfe  5  but  have  fmall  ground  to  imagine  ours 
the  bcft,  why  then  may  it  not  be  iubfcrvient  to  a  better  ?  This 
indeed  n  only  conje^urcj  however,  I  think  it  would  be  no 
cafy  matter  10  confute  it  \  till  which  be  done,  we  may  very 
fafcly  condludc  with  our  author,  that  the  fall  itfelf^  as  well  as 
all  the  fii)  and  niifery  confequent  upon  it,  could  not  have  been 
prevented  without  gi*eater  detriment  to  the  whole :  and  one 
may  fay  the  fame  of  E've  as  tlie  poet  did  of  the  hand  of  Mutius 
Scgrvcla  :  Si  »on  errajftt,  fear  at  ilia  minus  [/.J 

[/.]  f^f  note  80. 

[/.]  S"/-/ Lcibniti  EJfais  ^i  ^beoiHcttt  part  3.  §.  259.  Con- 
cerning the  Manner  of  the  Fall^  fee  the  firll  7  chapters  of  /Jtv 
^jilatton  examined  tvith  Candour ^  or  the  Univerjhl  HiJIorj,  c.  3. 

*  See  Sherlock  on  Pron/idencet  ch.  7.  p.  a6i«  ad.  edit,  and 
tHOtf:  Chr-jHiJft  Life,  r.  a.c.  4.  par.  3.  p.  ^iS^^c.  %'V?. 
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this  whole  earth  of  ours  be  ftained  with  cor- 
ruption  of  both  kinds ;  fuppofe  it  clouded  and 
benighted  with  darknefs  and  vice,  yet  it  will 
be  but  like  a  very  fmall  fpot  in  a  very  beautiful 
body,  which  is  fo  far  from  leflening,  that  it  en- 
cresses  the  comelinefs  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 
The  earth  notwithftanding  its  obfcurity,  has  its 
ufe  and  place  in  nature,  which  it  could  not 
commodioufly  fill  if  thofe  things  which  render 
it  liable  to  darknefs  and  corruption  were  re- 
moved. The  fame  muft  be  faid  of  men,  they 
have  their  proper  ufe  and  ftation,  and  in  order 
to  fill  it  commodioudy,  they  were  to  be  created 
of  fuch  a  nature  and  difpoudon  as  might  eafily 
be  corrupted  with  vice.  Neither  have  we  any 
more  reafon  to  conclude  that  all  free  agents 
are  involved  in  evil  eleftions,  becaufe  this  hap- 
pens almoft  univerfally  to  men,  than  that  all 
the  regions  of  the  heavens  are  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  changes  that  our  air  is  liable  to.  The 
whole  work  of  God  may  be  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, tho'  that  point  which  conftitutes  our 
world  feem  by  itfelf  rude  and  unadorned :  and 
tho*  feme  parts  appear  to  us,  who  have  not  a 
view  of  the  whole  contexture,  larger  or  lefs 
than  the  juft  proportion  requires,  yet  they  may 
agree  with  others  in  the  moft  perfeft  fymmetry . 
Nor  need  we  prefume  upon  the  divine  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  in  the  moral,  any  more  than  in 
the  natural  world.  The  crimes  and  vices  them- 
felves  are  very  few  in  comparifon  of  the  free 
agents,  {T.)  and  may  contribute  to  the  good 

of 

NOTES. 

{T.)  Concerning  the  prcval€ncy  of  moral  evil  in  the  world, 
the  objector  is  fo  confident  as  to  declare  that  nobody  can  have 
the  leaft  doubt  of  it,  and  he  dares  fay  the  author  himfelf  be- 
lieved it.  But  the  author  profcffes  himfelf  to  be  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent opinion.  He  firmly  believes  and  thinks  he  very  well  com- 
prehends that  there  it  mucii  more  moral  good  in  the  world,  nay 

OA 
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of  the  whole,  no  lefs  than  natural  corruption 
does  to  the  prefervation  of  the  fyftem :  Nay, 
one  man's  fault  is  often  corredtcd  by  the  vices 

of 

NOTES, 
^n  this  earthy  than  evil.  He  is  fenfible  there  may  be  more  bad 
men»  than  good,  becaufe  there  are  none  but  do  amifs  fometimes» 
and  one  ill  ai\  is  fufficient  to  denominate  a  man  bad.  But  yet 
there  are  ten  good  a6lt  done  by  thofe  we  call  bad  men  for  oiM 
ill  one.  Even  perfons  of  the  very  worft  character  may  have  got 
it  by  two  or  three  flagrant  enormities»  which  yet  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  icries  of  their  lives.  The  author  doth  not 
know  the  obje^lor,  nor  with  whom  he  converfes  ;  but  he  muft 
profefsr  that  among  fuch  .as  he  is  acquainted  with,  he  believes 
there  are  hundreds  that  would  do  him  good  for  one  that  would 
do  him  hurt }  and  that  he  has  received  a  thoufand  good  offices 
for  one  ill  one.  He  could  never  believe  the  doArine  of  Hobhj^ 
that  all  men  are  bears,  wolves  and  tye^ers  to  one  another  j  that 
they  are  born  enemies  to  all  others  and  all  others  to  themj  that 
they  are  naturally  falfe  and  perfidious  \  or  that  all  the  good  they 
do  IS  out  of  fear,  not  virtue.  He  that  defcribes  mankind  in 
this  manner  may  give  us  caufe  to  fufpe^l  that  he  himfelf  is  fuch  $ 
but  if  mankind  were  taken  one  by  onej  perhaps  not  one  could 
be  found  in  an  hundred  thoufand  that  could  truly  «wn  the  cha- 
racier.  Nay  the  very  authors  of  ^is  calumny,  if  their  own 
char.<6lers  were  called  in  queliion,  would  take  all  poffible  paint 
to  remove  the  fufpicion  from  them  ;  and  declare  that  they  were 
rpcaking  of  the  vulgar,  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  not  of 
themfelyes.  Nor  in  reality  do  they  behave  in  this  manner  toward 
their  friends  and  acquaintance;  if  they  did,  few  would  awa 
them.  Obferve  fomeof  thofe  that  exclaim  againft  all  mankind 
for  treachery,  diflionefty,  deceit  and  cruelty ;  and  you*lI  find 
them  diligently  cultlvatmg  friendfhips,  and  difcharging  the  fe- 
veral  offices  due  to  friends,  relations  and  their  country,  with  la- 
bour, pain,  lofs  of  goods,  and  hazard  of  life  itfelf :  even  where 
there's  no  fear  to  drive  them  to  it,  nor  inconvenience  attending 
the  ne^le£l  of  it.  This  you'll  fay,  proceeds  from  cuftom  and 
education.  Be  it  fo  t  However  the  world  then  has  not  fo  far 
degenerated  from  goodnefs,  but  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ex- 
ercife  benevolence )  nor  is  virtue  fo  far  exiled  as  not  to  be  fup- 
ported  and  approved,  praifed  and  pra^Hfed,  by  common  confent 
and  public  fuftrage,  and  vice  is  Ail!  difgraceful.  Indeed  we  can 
fcarce  meet  with  one,  unlefs  prcfTed  by  neceflity,  or  provoked  by 
injuries,  who  is  fo  barbarous  and  hard-hearted  as  not  to  be 
moved  with  compalHon»  and  delighted  with  beneficence  to  others  \ 
who  is  not  inclined  to  ihew^ood-will  and  kindnefs  to  his  friends, 
neighbours,  children,  relations }  and  diligent  in  the  difcharge 
of  civil  duties  to  all )  who  does  not  profefs  fome  regard  for  vir- 
tue, and  think  himfelf  affronted  when  he  is  charged  with  im- 
morality. If  any  one  take  notice  of  his  own  or  another's  ac- 
tions for  a  day  together,  he'll  perhaps  find  one  or  two  blamcable, 
the  reft  all  innocent  and  inoncniWe.  Nay,  'tis  doubtful  whe- 
ther 
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of  anothl?r,  and  the  deformity  (lamped  upon 
che  works  of  God  by  the  wickedncfs  of  fome, 

*     is 

NOTES; 
fter  a  Nero  of  Caligula,  a  Cwimwlus  or  Caracatld  [^.]  (though 
monftcrs  of  mankind,  and  prone  to  every  a6t  of  wickedncfs  and 
furyj  have  done  more  ill  than  innocent  a£VionS  through  their 
<¥i^hole  lives. 

'Tis  to  be  obferVed  in  the  fccond  place,  that  one  great  lirime, 
fuch  as  mtirther,  theft,  or  rapine,  is  oftcner  talked  o^  more  uni- 
■*Vcrfftlly  reported,  and  much  longer  remembertd,  than  a  thoufand 
good,  peaceable,  generous  deeds,  which  make  rib  noifc  in  the 
world, -nor  ever  come  to  public  notice;  but  are  (ilently  paATedby 
4md  overlooked.  Which  very  thing  (hews  that  the  former  are 
more  rAxt  than  the  latter,  otherv/ifc  they  would  not  bt  received 
■with  fo  much  furprize,  horror,  and  iLftonifhment. 

3dly,  'Tis  obfervable  that  many  things  are  done  Tcry  inno- 
cently, which  perfons  unacquainted  with  the  views  and  circum- 
•iiances  of  the  actors  e(Veem  criminal.  'Tis  certain  we  candot 
judge  of  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  an  action  frotn  bare  appear- 
ances, but  rather  from  the  inward  motion!  and  intentions  of  the 
mind)  and  the  light  in  which  the  thing  appeared  to  the  agent. 
Ifero  killed  a  man  that  was  innocent,  biit  who  knows  whether 
he  did  it  out  of  premeditated  malice  ?  Perhaps  fomc  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  his  perfon,  or  a  flattering  courtiev,  whom  he  is 
obliged  to  depend  on,  informs  of  this  innocent  man  as  plotting 
a  conrpiracy  againft  the  emperor's  life,  and  urges  difpatch  left  he 
be  firit  furprized  :  Perhaps  the  informer  is  impofcd  upon  liim- 
felf,  and  thinks  it  real  :  'tis  plain  fuch  circumlfances  very  much 
•Icflen  the  guilt  5  and  It  is  probable  if  the  crimes  of  princes  were 
weighed  impartially,  and  the  whole proccls  laid  open,  many  things 
might  be  offered  which  would  gieatly  alleviate  them. 

4.ihly,  Many  things  are  done  through  ignorance  of  the  law, 
•and  bccaufc  thofe  who  commit  them  do  not  know  that  they  are 
vicious  J  nay  they  are  often  efteemed  virtues.  Thus  St.  fcad 
pcrlecutcd  ih'e  church  ;  and  hlmfelf  owns  that  he  did  it  out  of 
Ignorance,  and  tiiercfore  obtained  mercy.  How  many  things 
of  this  kind  are  done  daily  by  fuch  as  profcfs  different  religions  ? 
*Tis  true,  thefeare  fins  j  but  fins  of  ignorance,  which  cafily  ob- 
tain forgivcnefs  ;  and  as  they  do  not  proceed  from  an  evil  difpo- 
■liticn,  and  depraved  will,  are  fcarce  to  be  reckoned  in  the  num- 
ber of  moral  evils.  Wl:oevcr  falls  foul  on  others  out  of  a  love 
of  virtue,  hatre<l  of  vice,  or  zeal  towards  God,  does  wrorg  ; 
but  ignorance  and  an  honcft  heart  m.ike  veiy  much  for  his  tx- 
cule.  'I'his  confitleration  alone  would  take  a  great  deal  off  from 
the  number  of  wicked  perfbns. 

Neither  docs  this  excul'c  hold  only  in  matters  of  relij^ion , 
party  prejudices  have  alio  a  fhaic  in  it  j  which  iiuluce  men  to 
extirpate  with  fire  and  Iwonl  thoie  that  they  believe  to  be  public 
enemies  and  traitors  to  their  country.  There's  no  error  more 
pernicious  to  mankind,  and  which  has  produced  moieor  grentcr 
Clinics  than  this  J    and  yet  it  arifes  from  an  honctt  mind.     The 

miilake 
tsl  ^^^  Cardan'/  Encomium  of  Nero. 
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IS  obliterated  by  the  fupervening  iniquity  of 
others.     By  the  vitiated  elections  of  fome, 

a  Hop 

NOTES, 

Ihiftake  lies  here,  that  they  forget  that  their  country  and  common- 
wealth ought  only  to  be  defended  by  jult  and  lawful  means,  and 
not  at  theexpence  of  humanity. 

5ihly,  Prejudice  and  furmiftf,  makes  mmy  wicked  thatrctilly 
•re  not  lb.  The  moft  innocent  convcrfarion  between  man  ani 
Woiuan  gives  the  malicious  a  handle  to  iulpeft  and  ftander  them* 
From  any  one  lingle  circumdance  that  nlualJy  atteiuls  a  criminal 
aiSlion,  the  fufpeflfid  pcrfon  is  found  guilty  of  the  fa£^  itfelf  t 
From  one  bad  action  a  man's  whole  life  is  difparaged,  and  judged 
to  he  of  the  fame  tenor :  If  one  member  of  albciety  be  caught 
in  a  fault,  all  the  reft  are  prefumed  to  be  as  bad.  'Tis  fcorce 
cieclible  how  many  are  looked  upon  as  fcartdalouHy  wicked  thix>^ 
fuch  fufpicions,  who  are  rery  far  from  it.  ConfcfTors  and  judges 
in  criminal  cafes  know  very  well  how  fmall  a  part  of  cominoa 
fame  is  true,  how  little  it  is  ever  to  be  truftcd. 

6thly»  We  muil  diftinguiHi,  and  the  Jaw  itfelf  fometfmes 
docs,  between  fuch  things  as  proceed  from  malice  and  premedi- 
tated wickedncfs,  and  thofe  that  arife  from  violence  oi  pafTion, 
and  diforder  of  mind.  The  guilt  is  very  much  extenuated 
when  the  perfon  offending  is  under  provocation,  and  as  it  were 
tranfported  beyond  himfelf  by  a  fudden  fit  of  rcfentmcnt. 

Thefe  things  are  all  known  to  our  moft  equitable  Judge,  who 
will  pnfs  a  merciful»  and  not  a  rigorous  fenteace  on  us  :  and  for 
thefc  reafons,  we  believe,  he  forbad  us  tojud^e  any  thin^  before 
the  time.  VVe  only  know  the  outfides  of  things,  and  'tis  poffi- 
ble  that  fuch  a«  leem  to  us  the  greateft  crimes,  would  upon  I'cc- 
ing  the  whole  urocedure,  and  making  proper  allowances,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  Icaft.  Many  virtues  as  well  as  vices  lie  in  tne 
wind  invifible  to  human  eyes:  *Tis  Ipeaking  at  random  thcjc- 
fore  to  pronounce  vpon  the  number  of  one  or  other}  and  he  that 
would  from  thence  infer  the  neceliityof  an  evil  principle,  ou.:;hc 
to  be  edecmcd  a  ralli  judge,  and  an  ufurpcr  of  God's  tribunal. 

Laftlv,  It-may  be  obferved,  that  the  continuance  and  increafe 
of  mankind  is  a  fare  proof  that  there  is  moi*e  good  than  evil  id 
the  world.  For  one  or  two  afts  may  have  a  pernicious  ir.flii- 
enco  on  many  perfons,  nay  all  immoral  anions  tend  to  the  dc- 
ftruflion  of  invnkind,  at  leaft  to  the  common  detriment  and  di- 
minution of  ihrm :  Whereas  a  great  many,  even  numhorUfi 
^od  d6lions  muft  neceHiirily  concur  to  the  prefervatiun  of  each 
individual.  If  therefore  bad  a£lions  exceeded  the  nilmher  oif 
the  good,  there  would  be  an  end  of  hitman  kind.  We  have  cleat 
evidence  of  this  in  thofe  countries  where  vices  multiply,  the 
number  of  men  continually  decreafes,  and  the  place  grows  de- 
folate  ;  but  upon  the  return  of  virtue  and  goodiiefs  *tis  again 
ilocked  with  inhabitants. 

This  is  a  fign  that  mankind  could  not  fubfjft  if  ever  vice 
were  prevalent }  fince  many  good  a6ls  afe  neceflfary  to  repair  the 
lofs  which  attends  one  bad  one.  One  Angle  afu jn  may  take 
away  the  life  of  a  maa>  or  of  fcveral ;    but  how  many  a^s  of 

a  benevoleaca 
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2  flop  is  put  to  the  wickedncfs  of  many;  and 
the  virtue  and  happincfs  of  a  great  many  is 
confirmed  and  increafed  by  the  mifery  of  a 
few  i  nay  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  is  of- 
fered to  fuch  as  are  fo  diipofed^*  which  never 
fcould  have  been  if  none  had  abufcd  their 
choice.  (52.) 

SUB- 

NOTfeS. 
Wnevolence  dnd  hiimanity  muft  neceflafily  CoAtHbute  to  the 
bringing  up,  educating  and  prefcrving  every  one  ? 

From  what  has  been  faid  I  hope  it  appears,  that  there  is  more 
good  than  evil  among  men ;  and  that  a  good  God  Might  make 
the  world,  notwithftandidg  the  argument  drawn  from  the  con- 
trary fuppofition.  Butalmoft  all  of  this  is  unneceffalyi  ^»cc 
the  whole  tmiverfe  may  have  ten  thoufand  times  more  ?ood  than 
evil,  though  this  earth  of  ours  bad  no  one  good  tUiiig  in  it. 
This  world  is  too  fmall  to  bear  any  proportion  to  the  whole 
fyftem  \  and  therefore  we  can  form  but  a  very  unequal  judgment 
of  it  from  hence.  It  may  be  it's  hofpital  or  prifon  j  and  cSm  any 
one  judge  of  the  healthfiilnefs  of  a  climate  from  viewing  an  bou 
pital  where  all  are  Tick  ?  or  of  the  wifdom  of  a  government^ 
from  a  place  of  confinement  where  there  are  only  madmen  ?  or 
of  the  virtue  of  a  people,  from  a  prifon  where  there  are  Xkoat 
but  malefactors  ?  Not  that  I  believe  the  earth  is  really  fuch  a 
place  ;  but  I  fay  it  may  be  fuppofed  ;  and  any  fuppofition  tvhich 
lliews  how  a  thing  may  be,  deftroys  the  Manichtan  argument 
drawn  from  the  impoffibility  of  accounting  for  it. 

In  the  interim,  I  look  upon  this  earth  as  an  habitation  abound- 
ing with  delights,  in  which  a  man  hiav  live  with  comfort,  joy 
and  happinefs :  I  own  with  the  greate(t  gratitude  to  God  that 
I  myfelf  have  lived  fuch  a  life,  and  am  pei  fuaded  that  my  friends, 
acquaintance,  .fervants,  have  all  done  the  fame  ;  and  I  believe 
that  there's  no  evil  in  life  but  what  is  very  tolerable,  efpecially 
to  thofc  who  have  hopes  of  a  future  inimortality. 

For  apt'oof  that  the  good  of  both  kinds  in  the  'Uoorld  is  fuperior 
to  the  enjdyfee  Sherlock  on  Providence,  C.  7.  Hutchefon  on  the 
PaJjUons,  p.  177,  feff.  Leibnitz,  EJfais  de  Tbeodicee^  or  Mimoirs 
of  Lit,  y^oL  3.  or  Chubb  V  Supplement  to  the  Findication  of  Gods 
Moral  Ckara^er,  Tra3s  p.  aSi,  &c.  or  Lucas'j  Enquiry  af 
ier  Happinefs,  Vol.  1.  SeS,  2.  C.  2.  Or  Dr.  BalgiLf%  Divine 
Benevolence  afferted,  p.  112,  &c. 

(82.)  Upon  the  whole,  from  thslt  little  \Vhich  we  know  of 
the  plan  of  divine  providence  in  the  formation  and  government 
of  the  mofal  world,  it  feems  very  reafonable  for  us  to  conclude 
concerning  this,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  did  concerning  the 
natural  world,  *viz.  That  no  confiderable  part  of  it  can  be  al- 
tered for  the  better ;  or  that  no  evil  in  it  could  either  have  beeit 
originally  avoided,  ot  may  now  be  removed,  without  introduc- 
ing greater. 

Since  the  whole  controverfy  depends  upon  the  truth  of  thil 

general  conclufion,  *tis  proper  tliat  wo  fliolUd  be  as  fully  fairs-' 

S  fed 
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SUBSECT.    VIL 

Wherein  the  Principles  before  laid    down   art 
applied  to  the  Solution  of  fdme  Obje£lions; 

I.  TT^ROM  the  foregoing  principle,  it  feemsMdral 

J/  not  impofllble  to  anfwer  fiich  objeftions  not  nccef- 
as  are  commonly  brought  againft  the  goodnefs  fary  in  re- 
and  providence  of  God,     For  in  the  firft  place,  ^^  ^L 

i_«'i*rLii  1  -i*^  free-will, 

when  It  IS  objedted,  that  moral  evil  is  not  a  but  they 

neceirary  ««*  "««l^f- 

NOTES.  ^'^O^  ^***» 

regard  to  » 
fied  as  pofllble  about  the  ground  of  it.     But  to  attempt  to  de-  God,  fo 
tnonftrate  it  by  an  induflion  of  particulars  would  be  infinite  \  I  that  he 
(hall  therefore  choofe  rather  to  iliuftrate  it  by  a  review  of  fome  niuit  either 
of  the  principles  bcfoi-e  laid  down.    .  tolerate 

In  the  firft  place  th-  Deity  is  fupnofed  out  of  pure  benevolence  thefc  or 
to  have  created  as  many  immalerial  beings  of  the  noblcft  kinds  greater^' 
as  were  Igrecable  to  the  order  and  convenience  of  his  fyfl-em  ; 
for  his  benevolence,  being  unbounded,  feems  to  require  this  as 
much  as  it  does  the  creation  of  any  beings  at  all :  The  fame  be- 
nevolence alfo  prompted  him  to  produce  more  imperfe<SV,  mixed 
ones  J  becaufe  even  thofe  were  better  than  none.  He  endowed 
thcfe  with  an  abfoluiely  free  principle  of  'volition  And  a^ion,  be- 
caufe fuch  freedom  was  abfolutcly  rcquifite  to  their  happincfs  in 
every  relpeft }  elpccially  to  that  for  which  he  chiefly  defigncd 
them;  v/«.  goodnefs,  virtue,  or  a  refemblance  of  his  own  moral 
qualities,  which  is  the  fupreme  and  only  happinefs  of  a  rational 
being.  He  continues  this  freedom  to  them,  though  many  abufe 
it  to  the  corniprion  of  their  natures,  and  inirodtiftion  of  the 
greateft  mifery  j  becaufe  this  abufc  proportion.\blv  improves  the 
nature,  and  incrjcafc*  the  felicity  of  othti^s  \  and  fo  liberty  ftili 
tends  to  the  good  and  perfeftiom  of  the  whole  :  and  this  it  may 
be  conceived  to  do  in  the  following  manner.  The  m'iferable  effect 
of  the  abufe  of  freedom  by  fome  perfons  in  this  world,  makes  all 
ethers  much  more  fenfible  of  the  nature  and  confcquences  of  lin^ 
and  more  careful  to  avoid  it }  and  renders  them  con(ciotis  of  a 
double  pleafure  in  uHng  their  powers  aright  t  it  exercifeth  fofne 
virtues  m  them  which  could  have  no  place  without  it ;  prefervesi; 
improves  and  exalts  others  \  and  Confequently  raffes  their/^hole 
nature  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfe^ion  than  it  could  otHen^ife 
acquire.  By  parity  of  reafon  we  may  believe,  that  in  the  next 
Vrorld  alfo  the  goodnefs  as  well  as  haopifiefs^  of  the  bleflTed. 
lArill  be  confirmed  and  advanced  bv  reflections  nattirally  arifmg , 
from  their  view  of  the  miferjr  whicn  fome  fhaH  undergo :  (which 
feems  td  be  a  good  rtafon  for  the  creation  of  thofe  beingi  who 
finll  be  finally  mifefable^  and  fot  the  continuation  of  thenot  in 
tiieir  miferable  exiftence  *.) 

O  t  ''To 

^  Sii  tbi  Apptndix,  4  ^*  t^  9* 
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ncceflary  concomitant  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  is  voluntarily  permitted  by  God,  and 

that 

NOTES- 

**  To  hare  efcacped  hell,  and  to  find  ourTetfei  in  the  un- 
<«  changeable  poiTedion  of  falvaticn  by  the  free  mercy  and 
**  goodnefs  of  God,  and  by  the  death  of  his  own  Son,  art 
"  thoughts  which  muft  create  a  new  heaven  as  it  were  in 
*«  heaven  itfclf;  I  mean  they  will  cnlaree  our  fouls  to  tlis 
♦^*  utmoft  capacity  of  oirr  natiires,  and  fill  and  -actuate  them 
«*  with  fuch  divme  ardors  of  Icye,  as  if  We  had  been  kept 
**  neceflarily  from  all  fin.  Teem  impollible  to  have  been  raiicd 
*'  in  usf.'* 

This  then  we  may,  with  reverence,  prefuAKto  have  been  the 
principal  defign  of  God  in  permitting  all  mankind  to  brin^ 
themfelves  imo  fuch  a  dangerous  eftate,  and  fome  of  them  to 
fuffer  under  it  $  and  perhaps  the  fame  reafon  wiH  hold  for  his 
permitting  the  /all  if  angels :  For  I  think  it  plainly  appeared 
from  note  13.  that  the  ^ood,  or  rather  goodnefs^  of  tAc  crta- 
ture,  is  properly  the  ultimate  end  of  all  the  difpeniatiQns  of 
God  \  and  not  his  own  glory ^  any  farther  than  if  is  the  means 
to  it.  His  glory  fi:cms  to  be  displayed  no  otherwife  than  as  it  it 
fubfervient  and  necejfary  to  this  end ;  and  neceffary  h  is  y  fince 
goodnefs  is  of  our  own  making,  and  muft  require  knowledge, 
example,  trial,  ^c.  (fee  note  26.)  as  motives  and  means  to 
further  us  in  the  gradual  formation  of  a  fuitablc  temper  and 
proper  habits  here,  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  which 
will  conftitute  our  heaven  hereafter,  as  Scott  ^nd  RjmerhxfC 
fiiewn  at  large. 

Virtue  therefore  or  moral  good,  cannot  (as  Ba^le  imagines) 
be  Infufed  into  us  miraculoufly  }  neither  could  God,  according 
to  the  order  of  our  ideas,  have  acquainted  us  with  fo  much  <rf 
his  adorable  nature,  his  viercy,  long^fuffering,  gaodiufs  aid 
truth  (as  he  himfelf  defcribcs  it)  [i&.]  nor  con feauently  have 
brought  us  to  fo  great  a  rcfcmblance  of  it»  by  any  omer  method. 
The  lolc  idea  of  a  Bei7ig  infinitely  ferfe^,  as  Bi^le  obieftsfr.} 
would  not  do  the  buHnefs ;  nor  if  it  were  received  and  attended 
to,  could  it  be  of  fiifficicnt  force  to  influence  the  minds  of  men, 
Jind  regulate  their  pra<Slice,  as  is  evident  from  daily  experience. 
The  prcfent  fcheme  of  providence  was  thercfort  neceflary,  in 
order  to  produce  in  the  generality  of  men,  the  greateft  degree  of 
goodnefs  in  this  life,  which  is  .the  ground  and  foundation  of 
thtir  bappinefs  in  the  next.  Even  there  alfo  the  memory  of  their 
former  trials  (as  was  hinted  above)  the  confcloufnefs  of  their 
own  happy  choice,  wh^n  others  did,  and  they  had  the  fame 
power  and  the  fame  temptations  to  have  done  otherwife :— the 
joyful  refleflion  on  their  pail  dangers  and  prefent  fafety  ^ — and 
the  natural  confequence  of  all  this,  love  and  gratitude,  ac^ 
glory  to  God  in  the  higheft,  and  mutual  congratulations  of 
each  other.«— Thcfe  and  the  like  comteinplations  will  (zsJeuktM 
lays)  create  a  new  heaven  in  lieaven  itfelf, 

+  Jenkin^  «d  vol.  ch.  it.  p.  «4^,  ^c,  5th  edit. 
\h,'\  l.xoA.lwa\^.^,*j.        {i.\  Crit.  Dift.  p.  24S8. 
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that  no  benefit  arifcs  from  the  permiffion  bf  it, 
as  there  docs  from  hUno;er,  thirft,  and  the  paf-  ' 
fions :  We  muft  reply^  that  liberty  of  choice  is 
a  neceflary  con(!:omitant  of  our  nature^  and  that 
the  excrcife  of  it  cannot  be  hindered,  as  we 

O  g  2  have  i 

NOTES. 

And  though  in  one  refpt^l  a  view  of  the  mifcfy  Which  the 
damned  undergo,  might  fecm  to  dctraft  from  the  happincfs  of 
the  blcfled,  through  pity  artd  commiferation  i  yet  under  another; 
a  nearer,  and  much  more  afFe6ling  confidcration,  'viz,  that  all 
this  is  the  millrjr  which  they  themfelves  were  often  expofed  to, 
and  were  in  imminent  danger  of  incurring  ;  in  this  view,  why 
may  not  the  fenfe  of  their  own  elcape  fo  far  overeo^M-the  fenlt 
of  another's  niin,  as  to  extinguiHi  the  pain  that  lifually  attends. 
the  ideal  of  it,  and  even  fender  it  productive  of  fomereal  hap-> 
pinefs  }  To  this  purpofe  apply  that  of  Lucretius,  B.  1.  pr. 

Suave  mart  ma^no  turboHtibus  nquora  *uentit 

£  ierrA  alterius  magnum  fpeQare  laburem  \ 

If  OH  quia  *vexari  quenquam  efl  jucunda  *voluptas  1 

Sed  quibas  ipfe  malis  cartas  qkim  cernerefuti<ve  efi. 
But  however  this  be,  molt  of  the  foregoing  reflections  feem 
Jtift  and  nnexceptionable. 

I   (hall   Conclude   with  another  pa^^  from  Jenkin^  [k»1 
which  fets  them  in  the  llrohgeft  light, 

<<  It  muft  advance  the  happinefs  both  of  angels  and  men  ii| 
<*  heaven,  that  upon  choice  and  trial  they  have  oreferred  Godi 
**  before  all  things,  and  upon  that  find  thcmfefvct  confirmed 
<<  and  eftablifhed  in  the  perpetual  and  Unalterable  love  and 
*'  enjoyment  of  him.  This  very  confideration,  that  they  might 
*«  once  have  fallen  from  his  lofve,  inf|^res  them  with  the  higheft 
*<  ardort  of  love,  when  they  rejoice  ip  the  infirfit«  rcvirai*ds  of 
**  to  eafy  and  fliort  a  trial :  and  the  ref)e£lion  upon  the  dangert 
**  efcaped  heightens  even  the  joys  of  heaven  to  them,  and  "i^^^ 
««  an  addition  to  every  degree  of  bli ft.  The  remembhmce  of 
**  their  paft  fins  and  temptations,  tfnd  the  f^nfe  of  their  own 
<<  unworthinefs  arifing  from  that  remembrance,  will  continually 
««  excite  in  the  bleffed  frefh  a6ts  of  love  and  adoration  of  Goa$ 
^  who  has  raifed  them  above  all  fm  and  temptation^  and  fixed 
*<  them  in  ah  everlaAing  flate  of  blifs  and  glory.  The  trial 
^  that  the  righteous  underwent  herti  makes  up  fcrme  part  of 
*<  their  happmefs  in  heaven  ;  and  in  what  degree  foevtr  their 
**  happinels  can  be  Hippofed  to  be,  .yet  it  is  in  ibme  meafurt 
**  increafed,  and  as  it  were  endeared  to  them,  by  reflecting  on 
♦*  their  former  ftate  of  trial,  in  which  they  were  fubjeft  to 
••  temptation  and  fm." 

See  the  fame  handled  mntt  difttil6Uy  in  the  flrft  of  D'Oyley'% 
four  Dlflertations,  ch.  10.  Archbifliop  Dawes**  5th  Sermon 
on  the  Eteruitj  ofHeil  Torments^  Argument  tht  4th,  p.  7J,  9fc» 
«r  S£§it"t  Cbr^iOM  L(f'i,  vol.  5.  p.  xoo. 

[k.]  Page  24a. 
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have  feen,  without   greater  evils:  In  refpeft 

then  of  our  own  will.  Moral  Evil  is  not  necef- 

fary,  but  in  refpeft  of  God  it  is,  /.  e.  he  muft 

cither   tolerate  this  evil  or   a  greater;    from 

hence  alfp  proceeds  no  fmall  advantage  to  uni- 

verfal  nature,  as  well  as  to  mankind. 

Cicero's         II.  Secondly,  Hence  we  perceive  the  anfwer 

objcftion    to  Cicero's  objeftion  in  his  third  hookyDe Naiura 

aphyf.cra'!!  Deorumy  where  CoUa  is  introduced  arguing  in 

who  gives  this  manner:  "  If  a  phyfician  knov/s  that  hi» 

winewhrn  "  P^ticnt,  who  is  Ordered  to  drink  wine,  will 

he  knows   *^  drink  too  much  and  die  of  it  immediately, 

that  he  will  <c  j^^  jj  greatly  blameable  for  allowing  him  it. 

Or  a  father*!  Thus  is  this  ptovidcnce  ofyour's  to  be  blam- 

who  leaves  ^*^  ed,  which  has  given  reafon  to  fuch  as  it  knew 

a'prod^gjr  "  w^^^d  ^^^  ^  perverfe  and  wicked  ufc  of 

fon.  "  it."     He   proceeds   alfo   to   confute   thofc 

pcrfons  who  endeavour  to  excufe  providence, 

i)y  faying,  "  Tliat  it  does  not  follow  that  we 

"  are  not  very  well  provided  for  by  the  Gods, 

*^  bccaufe  a  great  many  ufe  their  gifts  per- 

"  verfeiy;  fince  many  make  a  bad  ufe  of  their 

^'  paternal  cftatcs,  and  yet  thefe  cannot  be  faid 

*'  to  have  no  benefit  from  their  fathers."     To 

which  he  replies  in  thefe  words:  "  I  wifh.thc 

"  Gods  had  not  beftowed  that  cunning  upon 

"  men  which  very  few  make  a  right  ufe  of: 

"  Infomuch  that  this  divine  gift  of  reafon  and 

*^  deliberation  may  feem  to  be  imparted  for  a 

*^  fnare,  anchnot  a  benefit  to  mankind."     He 

adds,  *'  We  leave  eftates  to  our  children  in 

*'  hopes  of  leaving  them  well,  wherein  we  may 

**  be  deceived;  but  how  can  God  be  deceived?" 

Tisfhewn  •    III-  To  all  which  we  reply,  Firft,  That  it  is 

that  the      y^py  unfair  to   compare   the  reafon  which  is 

fou  is  .11    granted  to  man  with  wine  given  to   the  fick. 

y>\v  be-      For  a  fick  perfon  may  enjoy  life,  and  even  re- 

f<rn  an.r^"  ip.w^r,  without  winc)  but  man  cannot  be  whar 

fxte.v/iii,  he  is  Without  reafon.     The  comparifon  thcrc- 

toit 
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fore  *  i^  very  improperly  made  between  things  and  the 
that  are  dtfparate.     Neither  is  there  a  lefs  dif-  ^'i^j|"?°fj 
fcrence  between  /;;/w/»f  and  dying.     'Tis  very  that  God. 
true,  that  no  body  would  let  a  fick  perfon  take  if  he  took 
wine  which  he  knew  would  kill  him :  but  yet  ^^^^J  ^^* 
any  prudent  phyfician  would  allow  his  patient  fear  we 
to  take  fome  meat,  without  which  he  knew  that  |Jl°"{'?f*"' 
he  certainly  muft  die,  though  he  undcrltood  iikc  a  man 
that  upon  taking  it  the  fever  would  increafe  a  that  kiiu 
little.     In  like  manner  God  has  given  reafon  to  fJa/h"  ^^^ 
men,  without  which  they  would  not  be  men,  fliouldbe 
though  he  forefaw  that  fome  evils  would  arifc  **^^- 
from  it.     Reafon  therefore  ought  to  be  com- 
pared to  life,  and  natural  evils  to  the  diftemper. 
If  then  God  were  to  take  away  reafon  left  men 
fhould  ufc  it  amifs,  he  would  be  like  a  man  that 
kills  his  fon  for  fear  he  fhould  be  fick.     . 

IV.  Secondly,  Human  reafon  is  improperly  ^^?^°"  »'« 
compared  to  a  patrtmo)ty^  unce  it  is  the  very  j„opci  ly 
being  and  life  of  man :  and  who  would  rather  compared 
put  his  fon  to  death  than  fufFcr  him  to  lead  a  ^"^^"^^ 
fort  of  an  irregular  life  ? 

•    V.  Thirdly,  We  ought  to  remember  that  it  tends  to 
we  are  not  born  for  ourfelves  alone,  but  are  fub-  ^^^^^^"^ 
fervient  to  nature  as  parts  of  the  univerfe :  it  is  whole,  and 
reafonablc  therefore  that  we  fhould  bear  fuch  ^f  o^^- 
things  as  tend  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  though  that^^wlT^' 
they  be  ii  little  inconvenient  to  us.     Now  we  "louid 
have  fhewn  before  that  the  abufe  of  reafon  can-  [jS'cof  f,Te- 
not  be  prevented  without  violence  done  to  the  wiih  for 
laws   of    the  univerfe,  without  detriment  to^'»«*ra- 
mankind  and  to  ourfelves.     If  therefore  a  fa-  J^^at  wc 
ther  could  not  rcfufe  a  fon  his  inheritance,  arc  than 
without  breaking  the  laws    of  his   country,  |^V'J|)J^^'J.''" 
without  injuring  his  familyi  and  laftly,  without  br  «re..,  or 
•  the  lofs  of  his  fon's  life,  he  wSutd'hotdt-ferve  JI^'^J^'-'^^ 
'  to  be  blamed  for  giving  him  it,  though  he  '*"  "'  . 
underftood  that  he  would  make  a  bad  ud'  of  it: 
Efpecially  if  he  forefaw  that  the  brothers  of 
G  g  3  tW\^ 
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this  prodigal  would  take  warning  by  l>i$  error 
and  become  frugal,  and  that  the  eftate  which 
he  fpent  would  turn. to  their  benefit.     The 
fame  muft  be  faid  of  the  phyfician  who  gives 
his  patient  a  glaf^  at  hijj  requeft  j  which  if  he 
did  not  give,  the  patient  would  immediately 
ilab  himfelf»     Is  he  culpable  if  he  compound 
fpr  a  lefs  evil,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  ?  More 
cfpecially  if  many  labour  under  the  fame  dift 
temper,  and  would  not  be  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  ufing  wine  but  by  experiment,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  let  one  or  two  make  the  ex- 
periment, than  that  all  fhould  perifh  ?  God 
therefore  knowingly  permits  us  fick  peribns  to 
ufe  wine  j  for  though  we  abufe  it,  yet  our  con- 
dition will  be.better  than  if  he  had  not  beftowed 
it  upon  us,    if  ^y  urge  that  it  is  better  not  to 
be  at  all,  than  to  be  miferable,  and  confequendy 
that  it  is  more  proper  X,o  deprive  us  of  life,  than 
to  fufFer  us  to  abufe  it.     I  anfwer  as  before, 
That  we  muft  make  a  diftindion  in  mifcry; 
for  where  there  is  more  evil  than  good,  it  is  in- 
deed preferable  not  to  be,  than  to  be  involved 
in  this  kind  of  mifery^  but  that  which  attends 
human  reafon  is  not  fuch,  by  our  own  judg- 
ment.    For  we  had  rather  be  what  we  arc, 
than  not  to  be  at  all,  or  be  without  reafon. 
Elfe  why  are  we  unwilling  to  change  our  con- 
dition with  the  brutes,  or  madmen,  if  we  do 
not  think  it  better  than  theirs? 
ci€8ro\\^%      VI.  But  to  conclude,  Cott^  in  Cicero  has 
brought    ^^^^her  brought  pertinent  fimilitudes,  nor  given 
appofite     good  advice  to  providence.     For  God,  as  a 
fimiiies     phyfician,  does  not  give  wine  to  the  fick  per- 
goodad"  ^Q^  ^^  ^^^^  Wm:  but  to  one  that  will  die,  in 
vice  to      order  to  prevent  his  dying  fooner.     Nor  has 
Scnce'.       ^^^  Divine  Father  given  an  inheritance  to  his 
Sons  that  they  may  wafte  it,  but  has  beftowed 
it  upon  fuch  as  will  wafte  it,  left  they  Ihould 
want  Tvectffmt^.    Whereas  if  Cotta  had  been 

coun- 
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counfellor  to  providence,  he  would  have  ad- 
viled  phyficians  to  let  their  patients  die  with 
thirft,  left  fome  of  them  Ihould  drink  too  muchj 
he  would  have  perfuaded  parents  either  to  kiU 
their  children,  or  never  beget  them,  left  they 
ftiould  make  a  bad  ufe  ot  their  cftates  whei^ 
they  came  to  age.  (83.) 

Gg4  VII, 

Notes. 

(83.)  The  fame  holds  gooid  againd  all  Bayl£*%  Comparifons» 
Crit.  Dia,  Art,  Pauliciajis.  RtM,  E.  F.  KAA,  &c,  p.  1488» 
where  he  iays,  that  to  permit  men  to  fin  rather  than  to  over* 
rule  their  wills,  is  b'ke  a  motlter  that  lets  her  daughters  go  to 
a  ball,  where  fhe  is  Aire  they  will  lofe  their  honour,  and  then 
pleads  in  her  own  juftification,  '<  that  ihe  had  no  mind  to  re- 
*<  drain  the  liberty  of  her  daughters»  nor  to  (hew  diftiuft  of 
<<  them/'  Againy.']  If  a  fon  ihould  fee  his  father  ready  to- 
**  throw  himlelf  out  of  the  window,  either  in  a  fit  of  frenzy, 
*<  or  hecaufe  he  is  troubled  in  mind,  he  wpuld  do  well  to 
<(  chain  him,  if  he  could  not  rellrain  bjm  other  wife.*'  JnJ  to 
name  no  more^ 

*'  To  have  regard  to  the  free-wiU  of  a  man,  and  carefully 
**  to  ^hilain  from  laving  any  reftraint  upon  his  inclination, 
•*  when  he  is  going  to  lofe  his  innocence  for  ever,  to  be  eternally 
«<  iiiynH^d'^  can  you  call  that  a  lawful  obfervation  of  the  laws 
<*  of  liberty }  You  would  be  lefs  unreafonable  if  you  ihoul^ 
<*  lay  to  a  man  who  gets  a  fall  near  you,  and  breaks  his  legs, 
**  that  'wkicb  hindered  us  from  pre«ventingjfonrfaU  is,  that  ive 
•*  rvere  afraid  to  undo  fomt  jUdi  df  j^ur  goivn  j  *wi  bad  fo 
••  great  a  refpeSifor  itsJ^Mnietty,  that  <we  ivould  not  undertakf 
**  lojfbil  it  J  and  nue  thought  it  ivas  mud  hittn  to  fitjou  run  tbi 
**  hazard  cf  breaking  jour  bones,*'  &c.  [«,] 

In  all  which  this  author  evidently  miltakes  the  cafe,  by  com« 
paling  the  dfjirudion  p/*yW#-«u;i// (for  this  is  the  only  thing, 
ns  we  have  proved,  that  can  prevent  the  abufe  of  it;  which 
at///  has  been  fliewn  to  be  the  very  life  and  foul  of  man ;  to 
luch  mere  trifles  as  confining  his  body,  or  difcompofing  hia 
habit  1  whereas,  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  ineftimable 
worth  of  liberty  to  each  individual,  and  the  man^  advantages 
that  arife  in  common,  even  from  the  abufe  of  it ;  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  to  abridge,  or  which  is  the  very  fame,  to  deprive  a 
mail  of  liberty,  for  tear  he  fhould  abufe  it,  would,  in  vefllMrd  10 
him,  be  juii  as  good  as  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  for  fear  he 
ihould  maim  or  disfigure  himfelf.  And  with  refpc£i  to  the 
public,  he  would  be  far  more  unreafonable  who  (hould  defire 
the  abftnce  of  this  liberty,  becaufe  of  its  fre<|uent  abufe,  than 
he  who  (liould  wifh  that  there  were  no  fych  thing  as  fire,  wind, 
01  water,  in  the  world,  becaufe  fo  niany  men,  houfes  tnd  Ihips 
.lie  (iedroyed  by  them.— As  the  reft  of  BajU*%  elaborate  fimilies 
arc  founded  on  the  fame  mifreprcfentation,  one  hintoifthti  kin^ 
1»  enough  to  invalidate  them. 

[/.]  Crit.  DUi.  p.  If 97,     [«.]  Page  14J7, 
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VII.  From  the  fame  principles  we  may  folve 
that  formidable  objeftion  of  Epicurus  againft 
providence,  which  La£lantius  enforces  in  his 
pook  Be  Ira  Dei*:  and,  as  fome  think,  does 
not  fufficiently  anfwer.  Jt  ftands  thus :  "  Either 

•  *^  God  is  willing  to  remove  evils,  and  not  able, 
'^  or  able  and  not  willing,  or  neither  able  nor 
"  willing.  If  he  be  willing  and  not  able,  he 
^^  is  impotent  J  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
^^  Deity:  If  he  be  able  and  not  willing,  he  is 
"  envious^  which  is  equally  inconfiftent  with 
*'  the  nature  of  God.  If  he  be  neither  willing 
"  nor  able,  he  is  both  envious  and  impotent, 
*^  and  consequently  no  God.  If  he  be  both 
^^  willing  and  able,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
''  anfwerstothenotionofaGod,  from  whence 
"  come  evils?  Or  why  does  he  not  renwve 
«  them?'* 

VIII.  We  muft  take  the  third  of  thofe  four 
branches  of  his  knotty  argument  ^  viz.  That 
God  neither  will  nor  can  remove  evils.     (84.) 

Yet 

NOTES. 
*  §.  IS./.435.  Gzm^r.  Edit. 

(S4.)  Leibnitz  would  rather  fay,  "  that  God  could  take  the«i 
fi  away,  hut  he  wa^  not  willing  to  do  it  abfolutely ;  and  for  a 
f*  very  good  rcafon,  becauft  he  fhould  have  taken  away  the 
**  good  at  the  fame  time,  and  becaufe  he  (hould  have  taken 
*'  away  more  good  than  evil  [^.]." 

[^.]  RemarqueSi  p.  47  S. 

The  Anfijjer  o/'Laflantius  is  asfoUoivs.  "  Deuf  poteft  quic- 
'<  quid  vejit,  '&  imbecillitas  vel  invidia  in  Deo  nulla  ell: 
"  poteft  igitur  mala  tollere,  fed  non  vult ;  nee  ideo  tamen  in- 
**  vidu$  eft:  idcirco  enim  non  tollit  quia  fapicntiam  (ficut 
'*  edocui)  iimul  tribuit,  &  plus  eft  boni  ae  jucunditatis  in  fa- 
**  pientia,  quam  in  maiis  moleftiae:  fapientia  cnim  facit  ut 
**  etiam  Deum  cognofcamus  Sc  per  cam  cognitionem,  immor- 
^*  talitatem  affcquamur,  quod  eft  fummum  bonum.  Itaque 
**  nifi  prius  malum  agnoverimus,  nee  poterimus  agnoicere 
^*  bonum  :  fed  hoe  non  vidit  Epicurus^  ncc  alius  quiiquam  \ 
**  fi  tollantur  mala  tolli  pariter  fapientiam,  nee  ulla  in  homine 
*<  remanere  virtutis  veftigia,  cujus  ratio  in  fuftinenda  Si,  fupe- 
'<  randa  malorum  acerbitate  confiftit.  Itaque  propter  exiguum 
'<  compeT^dium  fublatorum  malorum,  maximo  Sc  vero  &  pioprio 
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Yet  we  deny  the  Confejijiicnce.  He  is  neither 
to  be  efteemed  envious  nor  impotent,  becaufe 
Jie  docs  not  work  contradictions :  But  it  is  a 
contradiftion  that  all  evils  (hould  be  removed, 
without  removing  the  whole  univerfe,  which 
would  be  the  greateft  of  all  evils.  For  fomc 
kind  of  evils  adhere  (as  we  have  often  declared) 
to  the  very  natures  of  things,  and  cannot  be 
removed  while  any  created  nature  continues. 
For  when  a  circle  is  once  made,  all  the  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
muft  neceffarily  be  equals  neither  is  God  im- 
potent, becaufe  he  cannot  make  them  unequal 
while  it  continues  to  be  a  circle:  in  like  man- 
ner, when  he  has  made  a  creature,  he  muft 
neceffarily  tolerate  the  evil  of  imperfection  in 
it,  which  is  as  eflential  to  it  as  an  equality  of 
the  radii  is  to  the  circle.  When  therefore 
matter,  motion  and  free-will,  are  conftituted> 
he  muft  neceffarily  permit  corruption  of  things, 
and  the  abufe  of  liberty,  or  fomething  worfe. 
For  thefe  cannot  be  feparated  (as  was  ftiewn) 
without  a  contradiction.  God  therefore  is  no 
more  impotent  becaufe  he  cannot  remove  thefe 
evils  from  things  while  the  things  themfelves 
remain,  than  becaufe  he  cannot  feparate  aA 
equality  of  the  radii  from  a  circle.  The  con- 
fcquence,  then  is  falfe,  which  charges  God  with 
Impotence  becaufe  he  cannot  remove  evils. 

IX.  Neither  is  that  affertion  lefs  falfe  which  God  al- 
attributes  it  to  envy  that  he  will  not.     For  he  ^i^^Q^f^the 
that  always  wills  the  beft,  and  the  leaft  of  many  icaft  of 
evils,  is  abfolutely  good,  and  the  fartheft  from  eviu ,  and 
envy:  and  we  have  Ihewn  that  this  is  the  cafe  no^cnv?-** 
with  refpeCt  to  God,    Jf  ^  perfon  had  his  choice  ous. 
either  to  abolifh  or  not  to  abolifh  evil,    he 
would  be  malicious  if  he  did  not  abolifh  it. 
But  when  the  choice  is  between  this  and   a 
greater  evil,  he  that  $:hoofes  the  lefs  is  far  from 
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being  malicious.   The  Divine  Goodnefs  there- 
fore reduces  God  to  this  difficulty,  that  he  muft 
choofe  to  make  either  no  creature  at  all,  or  an 
imperfeft  one;  either  no  fuch  thing  as  matter 
and  qiotion,  or  tolerate  contrariety  and  cor- 
ruption in  things;    either  no  free  agent,  or 
admit  a  power  of  finning.     He  muft  neceffarily 
have  chofen  one  of  thefe,  and  'tis  eafy  to  fay 
whether  of  them  was  more  diredtly  oppofite  to 
chvy. 
God  could     X.  To  fpeak  my  thoughts,   I  dare  confix 
"nfinitd^  ffcntly,  but  with  reverence,  pronounce   that 
powerful    God  would  neither  have  been  infinitely  power- 
if  he  were  ful  nor  good,  if  he  could  not  have  made  any 
create  im-  thing  which  we  call  evil.     For  there  are  fome 
ycrfea  be-  things  Doflible  which  are  not  confiftent  with 
mgs,  I.  e.  ^^^j^  other,  nay,  are  repugnant  and  mutually 

creatures  I    ,   /,       ri-  .    ^  ^i  ^  i  i  •> 

or  things    deftructive,  /.  e.  are  evils  to  each  other:   if 

that  are     Qod  Were  Unable  to  produce  any  of  thefe,  how 

to" ach^    would  he  be  infinitely  powerful,  fince  he  could 

other  5  /.  e.  not  do  all  that  is  poffible  ?  Nor  would  it  be  Icfs 

fnfiiii'td^*^  injurious  to  his  goodnefs  to  be  unwilling,  for 

good,  if     by  this  means  his  power  muft  lie  idle  and  never 

he  had      effeft  any  thing  at  all;  fince  nothing  can  be 

tem"ed^!n    fiii^ply  good  and  exempt  from  all  manner  of 

himfeif.    jsvil,  but  God  himfelf.     If  therefore  the  Dn 

pxiftencr^  vine  Goodnefs  had  denied  exiftencc  to  created 

TO  every     bcings  on  account  of  the  concomitant  evils,  he 

thing  eifc.  might  really  havc  been  eftccmed  cnvious,  fince 

he  had  allowed  none  to  exift  befide  himfelf  j  and 

while  he  rcfufed  to  admit  any  kind  of  evil,  he 

would  have  rejected  all  the  good.     Thus  va- 

nifties  this  Herculean  argument  which  induced 

the  Epicureans  to  difcard  the  good  Deit}',  and 

the  Manicheans  to  fubftitute,an  evil  one. 

fpicurus        XL  Epicurus  then  is  both  a  deceiver  and  de- 

l^htemiea-  ^eived  himfelf,  when  from  the  prefent  evils  he 

voiirs  to    concludes  againft  the  omnipotence  and  good- 

attribute    j^^f^  of  the  Dcity,     Whereas,  on  the  contran-, 

God 
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God  would  neither  have  been  powerful  nor  impotence 
good  if  he  had  not  tolerated  evils.     From  a  *^^^^^^ 
competition  or(if  wc  may  be  allowed  the  cx-Dtity, 
preflion)  a  confliSl  of  two  infinites^  u  e.  omni-  '^hen  he 
potence  and  goodncis,  evils  neceffarily  arife.  hafe  ^int 
Thefe  attributes  amicably  confpirc  together,  fcn-cd  the 
and  yet  rcftrain  and  limit  each  other.     There  is  ^j^^j^^l^^jj ^ 
a  kind  of  flruggle  and  oppofition  between  them,  g^ndfs. 
whereof  the  evils  in  nature  bear  the  fhadow 
and  refemblance.     Here  then,  and  nd  where 
clfe,  may  we  find  the  primary  and  moft  certain, 
rife  and  origin  of  evils;  and  here  onlymuftwe 
Jook  for  that  celebrated  principle  of  the  ^» 
tients, 

fbc  Peftilfntial  Strife  and  Bloody  Fight, 

pmpedocles. 
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APPENDIX: 

Concerning  the  Divine  Laws. 

I*  ■<  ■       I    ■  ■  ■       I     ■  I  ■      ■■  II  ii  ■         ■■ 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Why  God  made  Laws  when  be  knew  that  tkey 
would  not  be  obferved. 

The  divine  J,  fTp  H  E  divinc  laws  arc  either  thofc  which 
dthcrTa-        X    God  has  implanted  in  the  nature  of 
tuiai  or     evepy  being,  or  thofe  which  he  has  publilhcd  to 
pofitivc.     mankind  in  a  particular  manner,  *  by  certain 
mejengers  chofcn  and  fent  for  this  purpofe.  For 
fince  a  law  is  the  will  of  a  Juperior  Jufficiently 
fromulged  to  an  inferior y  and  attended  with  tie 
hope  or  fear  of  reward  or  pnnijhment :  'tis  plain, 
that  God  may  be  conceived  to  have  made  this 
declaration   of  his  will   to  his  creatures  two 
ways:  Firft,  by  giving  them  fuch  a  nature  as 
requires  that  fome  things  be  done,  and  others 
avoided,    in  order  to  it's  prefervation :  thole 
things  which  are  made  known  to  us   in  this 
manner,  are  commanded  or  forbidden,  vit  f^y, 
by  the  law  of  nature:  and  that  law  which  thus 
difcovcrs  itfelf  to  our  underftanding,  we  look 
u{:on  as  the  will  of  God  promulged  to  his  crea- 
tures: for  we  are  very  certain  that  God  accord- 
ing to  his  goodnefs,  wills  the  good  and  prefer- 
vation of  all  things  which  he  himfelf  has  made, 
as  far  as   is  poflible:  and  confequcntly  hates 
any  thing  that  is  hurtful  to  the  creature. 
w '"""^T       ^^'  ^^'^^  "^"ft  b^  obferved,  that  thefe  na- 
lo  '\T^  *^  ^^^^  laws  are  either  univerfal  or  particular-,  and 

'tii 
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'tis  fit  the  particular  ones  fhould  give  way  to  place  to 
the  more  univerfal,  and  thole  of  Icfs  moment  JJ^^^^j  ^^^^^ 
to  the  more  important.     For  inftance,  'tis  of  fmce  all 
the  nature  of  body  that  it  be  capable  of  motion,  ^*"^  ^^ 
that  it  be  flopped  and  broken  in  pieces  by  meet-  cy^c^lcT' 
ing  with  others  in  motion,  and  this  is  the  uni-  »»01  be 
verfal  law  of  bodies.     But  it  is  of  the  nature  *^°***^- 
of  an  animal  to  prefcrve  itfelf,  and  ufe  its  utmoft 
endeavour,  that  the  parts  of  its  body  be  not  fc- 
parated  or  diflblved,  and  this-  is  the  particular 
law  of  animals. 

Now  fince  thefe  laws  are  fomctimes  incon- 
fiftent,  it  is  reafonable  that  the  latter,  as  being 
a  particular  one  and  of  lefs  confequence,  fhould 
yield  to  the  former:  and  this  is  evidently  the 
will  of  God.  If  it  be  afked.  Why  did  God 
make  laws  which  in  fomc  rcfpcdt  interfere  with 
one  another?  I  anfwer,  as  before.  That  this 
could  not  be  avoided  without  a  greater  evil: 
fince  therefore  of  two  evils  the  lefs  is  to  be 
chofen,  God  will'd  that  particular  laws  and 
thofe  of  lefs  conf?quence,  fhould  give  place  to 
the  more  univerfal  and  thofe  of  greater  impor- 
tance ^  rather  than  remove  that  inconfiflcncy, 
there  ariling  lefs  inconvenience  to  nature  from 
thence. 

III.  The  fame  mufl  be  faid  of  thofe  laws  j^^^^* 
which  relate  to  morality.     'Tis  the  univerfal  J^IJ^  ^f 
law  of  free  agents,  that  they  fhall  pleafc  them-  thoieUwt 
fclves  by  elcdlion,  but  there  arc^  fomc  things  J^^^*:^  ^^*^ 
eligible  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  fomepar-  moral 
ticular  beings.     Now  it  is  better,  as  was  faid  ^«^^*** 
before,  that  particulars  be  injured,  than  that 
the  univerfal  law  of  free  agents  be  violated. 
\Ve  mufl  fuppofe  then  that  God  willed  this  as 
the  lefs  evil  of  the  two.     Men  are  permitted 
therefore  to  abufe  their  free  will,  and  'tis  ne- 
celTary  that  God  fhould  tolerate  either  this  in- 
convenience or  a  greater.     But  it  is  not  at  all 
A  neccf- 
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ftfcceflary  that  man  fliould  make  an  evil  choice, 
therefore  he  alone  is  faulty;  for  it  proceeds  from 
his  aft,  that  God  is  reduded  to  a  ncceflity  of 
chbofing  the  leaft  among  many  evils, 
^rd^**     IV.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  all  the  laws 
beang^    of  nature  are  always  obferved  according  to  the 
with  fin-    will  and  intent  of  God.     For  he  willed  that*  the 
hfs  whT u  particular  (hould  give  place  to  the  general  ones, 
always      and  that  man  ihould  fin  rather  thaft  be  driven 
done.        {vovcv  fill  by  force.     Youll  fay,  iwhy  then  is  he 
angry  at  finners,  lince  nothing  is  done  againft 
his  will?  1  anfweri  When  anger  is  attributed 
to  God,  *tis  afUr  the  manntr  rfmen  *;  whereas 
it  is  ordered  and  efFefted  by  the  very  nature  and 
conftittition  of  things,  that  whoever  does  any 
thing  in  bppofition  to  any  law  of  nature^  though 
it  be  a  particular  one,  fi>all  bring  fomc  incon- 
venience upon  himfelf.     By  Which  contrivance 
God  has  taken  care  that  the  very  leaft  law  fhould 
not  be  violated  rafhly  and  without  neceffity. 
When  an    offender  therefore,   who  willingly 
breaks  a  particular  law,  brings  certain  mifery 
upon  himfelf,  God,  who  wifely  coupled  thefe 
together,  isfaidto  bt  angry:  becaufe  a  man  in 
anger  would  not  take  any  other  or  more  efFeftual 
revenge  on  the  peribn  that  provoked  him;  and 
the  evil  which  naturally  attends  a  bad  eleftion,  is 
to  be  efteemed  a  punifhment  inflifted  as  it  wercf 
by  an  angry  God. 
Co^  «lay       V.  As  to  the  fec^ond  fort  of  divine  laws,  viZi 
^^T°'h    ^^^  pofitii)e'y  'tis  certain  that  God,  who  is  the 
hws^of  ^  aiKthor  of  nature,  and  eftablilhed  the  laws  of  it, 
iiaiturc,and  can  either  alter  them  or  add  to  them  when  he 
furance  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  proper.     Neither  does  he  want  means, 
that  he  in-  whenever  he  pleafes,  fto  affure  mankind  that  he 
tends  to  do  will  do  it.     When  therefore  we  find  any  altera- 
the'oHg^n   ^^^n  in  the  laws  of  nature,  we  may  from  hence 
«f  pofitivc  conclude,  that  God  demands   our   attention. 

laws  and  ^j 
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And  hercilpon  weefteem  the  promutgation  of  a 
new  law  recommended  to  us  by  this  token,  to 
be  an  authentic  declaration  of  the  will  of  God* 
In  this  manner  were  the  Mojaic  and  Evangelic 
lawseftablifhed;  viz.  hy  miracles. 

VI.  But  it  is  ufually  afked.  Why  did  God  Laws  are 
eftablifh  and  pfomulge  thofe  laws  which  he  ofTfoTm- 
knew  men  would  not  obferve  ?  It  miift  be  ap»  ing  frec- 
fwered.  That  thefe  laws  are  means  of  acquaint-  ^^"^^j^^^ 
irtg  free  agents  with  what  is  expedient  fbr  them,  ufefui  or 
and  of  moving  them  to  the  choice  of  it»     Nci-  prejudicial 
thcr  docs  their  nature  admit  of  any  that  are  ^^  ^^^' 
more  efficacious  :  for  it  is  fuch  as  muft  be  per- 
fuaded  and  not  compelled.     Notwithftanding 
therefore  God  knew  that  his  laws  would  not  be 
obferved  by  all,  yet  he  propofes  them  to  all^ 
for  by  this  means  a  great  many  learn  their  true 
interefl:,  thankfully  embrace  the  laws  and  obey 
thenh  y  and  the  reft  are  no  worfe  for  them,  fincc 
they  would  be  involved  in  the  fame  evils  which 
they  feel  from  the  fanftion  of  the  laws,  and  per- 
haps greater,  though  thefe  laws  had  never  been. 

(8S-) 

But 

NOTES, 
(S5.)  *Ti8 1  very  ufcfiil  obfervation  which  oitmuthor  make»^ 
in  this  place,  and  illiifVrates  in  the  following  feAion,  par.  3. 
«vix,  that  the  divine  laws  (cfpccially  thofe  of  the  ChriJHan 
difpenfation)  are  chiefly  declstrmtions  of  the  natural  and  necdSar^ 
efCefls  of  fin,  or  direStions  and  meems  to  avoid  them ;  which 
necefTary  effefls  are  conceived  to  be  the  real  fitnBitm  «f  theft 
laws.  Cortfequently  theie  Jaws  cannot  properly  bring  ut  into  a 
worfe  ftate  than  we  fliotrld  have  been  in  without  tliem.—Tht/ 
do  not  introduce  a  new  train  of  arbitrary  and  additional  evils, 
but  on  the  contrary  are  defigned  in  pure  goodneft  to  leflen  the 
number  of  the  old  ones»— to  forewarn  ut  of  the  natural  con* 
feouencet  of  ottr  own  a^t  and  habits,  and  prevent  thofe  ntoral 
evils  to  which  we  are  expoled  by  the  very  conditution  of  our 
beings  {—which  the  univerfal  law  of  liberty  makes  it  pofliUe 
for  ut  to  incur,  tnd  impoflible  for  God  to  hinder  by  any  other 
meant,  at  hat  been  (hewn  above.  Farther ;  this  notion,  that 
moft  of  the  mifery  both  in  thit  world  and  the  next  is  the  neeejkrji 
conftquence  of  finful  anions  according  to  the  fixed  lawt  or 
nature,  rather  than  any  poHtive  punimment  immediately  in- 
fli^ed  by  the  Deityj  willj  I  am  apt  to  tbinkj  have  the  ^rcated 
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But  granting  that  fome  who  tranfgrefs  the 
laws  meef  with  greater  and  more  inconveni- 
cncies  than  they  would  have  done  without  them, 
*tis  better  that  fome  fhould  fufFer  inconvenien- 
cies  through  their  own  fault,  than  that  all 
fhould  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  divine 
laws;  God  therefore  out  of  infinite  goodncfs, 
which  is  always  inclined  to  the  beft,  promulgcd 
thofe  laws  which  he  knew  all  men  would  not 
obferve. 

^  S  E  C  T. 

NOTES.- 
influence  on  mod  men  to  deter  them  from  Aicli  aftiont.  I  am 
Aire  I  find  nu  felf  more  deeply  affected  with  this  refle6lion,  that 
mifery  will  follow  of  courfe  upon  fome  certain  praflicesy  and 
that  by  indulging  them  I  naturally  and  necefTarily  deftroy  my- 
felf»  than  I  mould  be  by  a  profpe^  of  the  very  fame  degree  of 
pain  threatened  as  a  punilhment  for  fuch  practices.  And  the 
i-eafon  of  this  is  evident :  I  am  apt  ftill  to  hope  that  the  latter 
tnay  pofllbly  be  remitted,  but  the  former  leaves  no  room  for 
hope.  Againi  A  due  attention  to  this  do^lrine  that  all  our 
moral  happinefs  in  this  world  muft  be  of  our  own  making,  and 
that  difordered,  evil  afFcftions,  irregular  and  pcrverfe  habits, 
^f.  will  conrtitute  a  great  part  of  our  bell,  in  the  next, 
(which  might  be  (hewn  in  the  fame  mmner  as  was  hinted  con- 
cerning virtuous  habits,  in  note  79.  p.  366.  but  is  rendered 
unneccffary  by  the  authors  there  mentioned.)  This  do6trinf, 
I  fay,  if  rightly  undciftood  and  applied,  would  difcovtr  th? 
weaknefs  of  all  fuch  pretencts  to  falvation  as  are  built  upon  th: 
bare  belief  of,  or  confidence  in  what  any  other  has  done,  or 
can  do  for  us;  or  even  of  what  we  do  ourlclves  purely  by  way 
of  opus  opefatumy  i.  c.  as  ultimately  relying  on  the  bare  d.f- 
charge  of  any  duty,  and  not  ufmg  and  applying  it  as  a  meant 
to  fome  farther  end,  «i;.  g.  on  prayer,  as  the  mere  labour  of 
the  lips;  on  the  f^crament  as  a  charm;  on  repentance  as  a 
fimple  aft  entitling  us  to  happinefs;  in  (hort,  on  any  thing 
•which  docs  not  enter  the  heart  and  improve  the  temper.  Ir' 
heaven  be  not  fo  much  the  rcnxard  of  religion,  as  the  natural 
eonfequenee  oi  ^  religious  frame  of  mind,  TLnd'njice  i/erfa^  then 
how  abfurd  is  it  for  us  who  are  afpiring  after  that  ftate,  to  ftop 
by  the  way,  to  rell  in  any  particular  afts  of  religion  as  arbitrary 
inftitutions  procuring,  and  as  it  were  purcbafing  it  for  us; 
indead  of  ufmg  them  as,  what  they  really  are,  fit  inftrumenti 
to  luork  out  our  own  falvation  hv  producing  this  frame  of  mini 
in  us;  as  proper  helps  and  alTiftanccs  enabling  us  to  acquire 
this  heavenly  temper  ?  And  on  the  otlter  fide,  how  vain  mi»A 
be  our  hopes  of  efcaping  hell  by  any  fuch  methods  as  tkei'e,  it 
•we  ftill  carry  our  hell  within  us? 

Tbe  mind  is  if's  fiiJn  place,  and  in  itfelf 
Can  make  a  bea*v^n  of  hell,  a  bell  of  bea*v*Mg, 

See  p2Lr.  11.  of  the  foHc*wing  SeSf. 
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S  E  G  T.     II. 

Concerifing  Divine  Rewards  and  PuniJhmentSi 


'I 


T  was  proper  to  lay  fdmething  concerning  Punifli- 
thefe,  fince  piiniftiment  is  a  natural  evil,  ™^"^*?* 

.  —       •!•/•  •  r  •  1      natural 

Vtiz.  pain,  difappomtment  of  appetite,  or  da-^  «vii  con^ 
mage  annexed  to  a  wrong  choice,  by  a  forefight  nc^ed 
whereof  we  might  be  deterred  from  making  a  pravcd"^*' 
Wrong  choice.     In  thefe  ?:onfifts  the  power  and  choice 
efficacy  of  laws,  nor  would  they  be  of  any  force 
without  them»     Now  good  or  evil,  /.  e.  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  may  be  annexed,  cither 
by  nature,  or  by  laws  of  pofitive  inftitution. 

II.  As  to  nature^  all  evil  is  prejudicial  to  it.  Evil  a 
if.  e.  interrupts  its  courfe:    evil  therefore  pro-^^^n^Ta 
ceeds  from  fome  violence  done  to  nature,  and  nature; 
that  which  offers  violencc'muft  neceflarily  fuffcr  but  every 
it,-  for  every  natural  aftion  has  re-aftionjoined"^^^"|„3 
with  it.     According  to  the  laws  of  mechanifm  re-aaion 
then  evil  done  to  another  is  for  the  moft  part~^"["^ 
repayed  with  evil  to  the  doer,  i,  e.  with  punifh-  S^^  f " 
ment.     By  which  piece  of  machinery  or  con-  therefore 
trivance  God  has  manifefted  both  his  wifdom  ^Lt^vL 
and  goodnefs.     For  by  this  means  he  has  taken  lence  muft 
cffeftual  care  that  none  fhould  tranfgrefs  the  r^f.^f*^**^ 
laws  of  nature  without  punifhment,  or  offer  icncc/th^t 
unneceflary  violence  to  the  appetites  of  others;  none  may 
or  if  it  were  neccflary  to  offer  it,  yet  that  it  pJ|,J|[^^''**' 
fhould  not  be  without  fome  inconvenience  to  mcnt. 
him  that  does  offer  it.     It  is  better  that  a  crea- 
ture ihould  be  able  to  provide  for  its  own  fafety 
with  fome  inconveniencies,  than  that  it  fhould 
be  at  liberty  to  offer  needlcfs  violence  to  others, 
and  the  laws  belonging  to  their  particular  nature 
be  broken  to  no  mariner  of  endt  for  by  that 
means  there  would  be  more  evils  in  nature  than 
H_h  \!i\^x^ 
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there  are  at  prefent,  and  they  would  be  multi- 
plied unneceflarily.     Hence   it   appears  how 
worthy  it  is  of  God  to  have  formed  the  nature 
of  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  from  the  very 
conftitution  of  them  the  intemperate,  injurious, 
the  thief,   robber,  adulterer,  proud,  envious, 
fcff.  fhould  have  fomething  to  dread.     If  any 
one  afk  why  there  are  not  fuch  punifhments  as 
might  effedually  imprint  a  lively  fenfe  upon  our 
minds,  and  thereby  totally  reftrain  us  from  i 
wrong  choice?  I  anfwer:  A  greater  evil  muft 
not  be  done  on  account  of  a  lefs;  but  if  the 
punifhments  and  dread  of  them  were  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fufficient  to  prevent 
all  kind  of  evil,  they  themfclvcs  would  be  the 
greateft  of  all  evils,  and  the  dread  of  them 
would  more  deeply  afFeft,    and  be  a  greater 
affiiftion  to  the  minds  of  men,  even  of  thofe 
who  would  not  do  amifs,  than  the  evils  thcm- 
felves  are,  for  the  prevention  of  which  thefe 
punifhments  are  propofed   by  God.     It  was 
therefore  fit  that  there  fhould  be  fome  meafurc 
in  punifhments;  viz.  lefl  by  being  always  pre- 
fent to  the  mind  of  mortals  they  fhould  prove 
a  greater  prejudice  to  our  eafe  and  happinefs, 
than  thofe  very  evils  which  are  prohibited  under 
the  penalty  of  them  would  be,  were  we  forced 
to  undergo  them. 
Pof.tlve         III.  As  to  the  punifhments  which  God  has 
bu'IinTus    ^^^^^  by  vitLy  o(  Jhn^Ii on  $o  fofitive  laivs^  we 
with  the    mnfl  affirm  that  they  are  to  be  efleemed  as  ad- 
piinim-      monitions  and  notices  of  the  mifchiefs  confe- 
wiVich  at-  qwent  upon  evil  eleftions,  rather  than  that  God 
tend  de-     hlmfclf  will  immediately  inflift  them.    Natural 
feaioils^'  confcience  is  for  the  mofl  part  fufiiciently  able 
from  the     to  inform  us  what  is  good  and  what  evil:   but  it 
'iThV^    was  inipofnble  for  nature  to  acquaint  us  with 
r?!t^her  ^^'  ^^^  the  confequenccs  which  attend  our  actions 
than  in-     in  an  inhnite  train  and  continuan:e  of  things. 


fli^Tt  i.tw 
ones 


o* 


*!  . ,.  Now, 
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Now,  left  we  lliould  be  involved  in  evils  un- 
awares, and  contrary  to  our  expeftations,  God 
has  informed  us  by  pofitive  laws  what  our  con- 
dition muft  be  it  we  will  indulge  ourfelves  fh 
evil  elections.  And  has  promulged  them  by 
way  o( punijhments  denounced,  rather  than  by 
fimple  predi^iony  that  they  might  enter  more 
deeply  into  our  minds,  and  oblige  us  to  take 
care  of  ourfelves. 

IV.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  which  is  not  J^^t  the 
reducible  to  this  head,  and  feems  to  prove  an  a^'i^ml- 
immediate  infliSlion  by  the  Deity,  neither  is  that  ingpunim- 
done  without  reafon.  For  it  is  fit  that  God  JJ^^T'ieat' 
Ihould  remove  that  being  out  of  the  world  er'cvTis. 
which  cannot  be  made  confiftent  with  the  good  '^**.  *^^ 
of  the  univerfe:  and  reform  that  by  chaftife- p^cc jiow 
ment  which  would  otherwife,  through  its  irre-  this  can  be 
Rular  motion,  prove  ofFenfive  to  the  author,  ^^,k"*^!1!? 

©'4.  '  With   ctci- 

and  all  about  it.  Punilhmcnts  then  are  an-  nai  puniih. 
nexed  to  evil  eleftions  in  order  to  prevent  them,  '"^9^*» 
and  inflifted  to  correal  and  amend  the  offenders,  jon^t  fccm 
or  to  deter  others  from  the  like  offences.  If  c»pai>icci- 
therefore  the  appointment  and  infliftion  of  pu-  foJJn?nJ*^" 
nifhments  prevent  greater  evils  than  they  are  thcpunifh- 
thcmfelves;  it  follows  that  God  has  chofen  the  ^"^?^  ^^^  «^ 
better  part  in  eftablifliing  and  exafting  them.     Janfing  to 

V.  It  may  be  aflced,  how  this  can  agree  with  others  > 
the   punifhments  of  the  wicked,    which  the  -^ihe^^d^ 
Chrijiian  religion  declares  to  be  eternal?  For  in  place  how 
the  firft  place,  'tis  plain  that  they  are  not  in-  P^'"'^- 
flifted  either  to  reform  the  guilty  (for  there  is  no  bc^"tcina!, 
room  for  reformation  in  hell)  or  to  deter  others  fin<^«  't  u 
from  the  like  guilt :  for  fin  will  be  at  an  end,  to  good.* 
and  the  very  poflibility  of  finning  taken  away  ncf?  to 
before  they  Ihall  be  inflifted.   They  can  neither  1"^^^,'^^  "" 
be  of  ufe  to  the  dead  therefore,    nor  to  the  things  in 
living;    for  they  are  kept  fecret  while  they  ^"^h  a 
might  be  of  any  ufe.  Conlcquently  «here  feems  Ihat'^n'^,. 
to  be  fome  other  end  of  thefe  punifhments,  viz.  thiu^ 
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to  make  fatisfaftion  to  the  divine  vengeance  for 
the  injury  and  affront  offered  to  his  majcfty. 

VI .  Secondly,  Thefe  etefnal  torments  iq)- 
pear  to  be  not  very  agreeable  to  the  divine  oeco- 
nomy  in  another  refpeft.  For  -it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  God  has  framed  all  things  and 
difpofed  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing 
may  repent  of  its  having  been  made  by  him: 
for  when  it  is  come  to  this  that  it's  mifery  ex- 
ceeds it's  pleafure,  the  being  perifhes,  and  is 
withdrawn  from  both.  Not  to  exift  therefore, 
or  not  to  perceive  any  means  of  relief,  is  the 
very  worft  condition,  as  was  fhewn  beforcf. 
A  violent  obje<9:  not  only  deftroys  the  fenfory 
but  takes  away  the  fcnfeltfelf ;  the  divine  good- 
nefs  providing  that  no  creature  ihould  be  worfc 
by  its  exiftence  than  if  it  had  notexiited.  And 
as  far  as  appears,  thinking  beings  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  after  the  fame  manner,  viz.  when 
pain,  forrow,  fear,  anxiety,  and  the  reft  of  the 
paflions  and  affeftions  increafe  to  fo  great  a 
degree  that  the  mind  receives  more  evil  than 
good  from  the  fenfc  of  it's  exiftence,  'tis  rea- 
fonable  that  the  excels  of  thefe  fhould  extinguilh 
thought  itfelf,  as  the  excefs  of  bodily  pains 
deftroys  the  fenfe:  otherwife  thefe  miferablc 
beings  feem  to  receive  no  benefit  from  God, 
fincc  providence  has  reduced  them  to  a  ftatc 
worfe  than  that  non-exifience  in  which  it  found 
them.  [^.]  Neither  does  it  feem  a  fufficien^ 
vindication  of  the  divine  goodnefs,  to  fay,  that 
this  befalls  them  through  their  own  fault,  for 
it  is  hardly  agreeable  to  goodnefs  to  have 
placed  any  being  in  that  ftate  which  was  ob- 
rtoxious  to  fuchexcefTive  mifery :  for  who  would 
choofe  exiftence  attended  with  a  danger  that 
fo  very  much  over-ballances  it?  He  is  not  ^ 

wife 
■\^  CVi.  iv-  ^  «»  pJir.   5.       [/.]  Ztc  Maitb.   »6.   »4.    ao4 
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wife  man  that  expofes  all  his  eftate  to  hazard, 
nor  a  good  man  that  obliges  any  one  to  do  it. 

VII.  Thirdly,  Whatever  is  perpetual  muft  'Tis  «rkcj 
hare  a  natural  and  perpetual  caufe\  for  a  perpe-  '^^^^2^^ 
tual  miracle  is  not  to  be  expefted.  If  there-  ments  can 
fore  the  punifhments  of  the  wicked  be  eternal,  ^"^Jj^ 

it  fccms  neceflary  for  thefe  punifhments  to  arife  Tatubl  * 
from  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  nature.  For  caufc?  . 
it  is  fcarce  conceivable  how  a  ftate  of  violence 
ihou^d  be  perpetual.  I  have  propofed  thefe 
obje<5tions  at  length,  left  I  Ihould  feem  to 
hlavc  declined  them  on  account  of  their  diffi- 
culty- (86.) 

VIII.  As  to  the  firft  objeftion,  I  anfwer :  It  To  the 
appears  from  the  light  of  nature  that  there  fhall  ^^  *^  ** 
he  future  punifhments  J  but  pot  that  thefe  (hall  be  thatTctcr-* 
eternal',  we  muft  not  therefore  enquire  of  na-  «aipuuifh. 
turaJ  reafon  why  they  are  inflided  j  for  they  be-  UJ^^L*  "'"^ 
long  to  revealed  religion,  by  which  they  are  known  to 
denounced  :  that  is,  there  may  be  a  reafon  for  "' ^X  *^* 
them,  but  fuch  as  is  beyond  the  mere  natural  ami  that' 
fagacity  of  man  to  difcover.     Now  we  find  Gq^*  '« «<>« 

14    V»    *%  «v^^r.^»  therefore 

^  ^  Z  n^^y  obliged  to 

reveal  hpw 
NOTES.  or  why 

(86.)  The  ehief  of  thofc  authort  who  feem  to  oppofc  the  thcvarcfoi 
ftrift,  abfolute  eternity  of  hell  torments,  are  TiUotfony  Vol.  i.  S.  P^rn^P^ 
3.  &  Burnet,  de  Statu  Mart,  Ch.  lo.  p.  190,  Gfr.  SwintLn  in  the  f"^  3*^'**^'^ 
Appendix  to  his  Book  oaHell.   The  authorof  the  Annotations  "  *°^^^ 
on  Lux  OrieHtalis,  p.  73,  74-  CoUiber  in  his  Impartial  Enquiry,  0"^ co™" 
p.  105.  ^c,  and  his  May  on  RrveaieJ  Reiig.on,  p.  141, 6fr.  BajTe,  P«n«n»«n, 
£pi/capiust  and  the  Fratres  Poioni.     Murault  and  the  author  of 
CoMjideratioas  on  War,  1758.     Hartltft  Obfervations  on  Man. 
Bourn  %  Difc.  V.  i.  D.  15.    See  alfo  fabriai  DeleSus  Arpumen^ 
UrMntf  ^r.  0.4,7*  p-  7»o.  and  two  pieces  in  tl^PheniXi  WhiJIon^s 
Difcourfe.     Or  WliWt  ReAoration  of  all  things.   Printed  A.  D. 
1711,  in  the  preface  to  which  many  01  her  authors  both  ancient 
and  modern,  aie  cited  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Some  of  thofe  who  have  pariiculaily  iafifted  on  the  defence  of 
It  arc  Danvet,  Jenkin,  Uddes,  Lupton,  Lake,  Horbery,  Sbcrlock 
on  Pro^videncty  Ch.  1.  and  on  ^  future  State,  Rj/nter,  part  ift,. 
ch»p.  7.  Sic bois  Conference  nvitlra-TbeiJI,  part  3.  p.  309,  Sec. 
Wbitbji  App,  to  Tbef,  Scott" t  Cbriflian  Life,  vol.  y  P«  91.  &c. 
80/0.  and  bifcourfe  sid.  p.  4.35,  Of  ad.  vol.  of  his  works,  ful, 
Patrick,  ITttneJfes  of  Chriftianity,  part  ».  Bates  on  the  Exift* 
$MC$of  C^d^  &c.  Chap.  II,   t>cc  the  following  note  and  N.  99« 
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many  things  of  this  kind  in  nature ;  it  docs  not 
therefore  follow,  becaufe  the  goodncfs  of  God 
has   revealed  to  us   that  the  punifhment  of 
the  wicked  fhall  endure  for  ever,  that  he  is 
*alfo  obliged  to  reveal  why  and  how  that  comes 
to  pafs.     For  perhaps  it  may  be  above  the 
power  of  our  mind  to  conceive  it  in  the  prcfcnt 
ftate  of  things» 
Ip^Vut'     IX.  Secondly,  Who  will  undertake  to  (hew 
that  the     that  the  eternal  punifhment  of  the  wicked  has 
punim-     nQ  tendency  towards  confirming  good  men  in 
Scwkkcdthe  choice  of  their  duty?  (87.)  It  God  makes 
may  be  of  ufc  of  meatis  for  that  end,  and  doth  not  imme- 
thcTOi^.  di^t^ly  exert  his  omnipotence  alone,  fcarce 
could  any  other  more  effefhial  means  be  found 
out  to  make  the  bleffed  approve  themielves  in 
their  choice  conformed  to  the  divine  will,  and 
perfeverc  therein,  than  the  continual  contend» 
plation  of  thofc  miferable  beings  who  have 
done  otherwife.     Eleftion  is  matter  of  free- 
dom, and  not  to  be  excited  or  prevented  by 
other  means  than  a  rcprefentation  of  good  or 
evil  to  the  underftan^ling.    Since  therefore  God 
has  undertaken  to  conduft  and  preferve  an  al- 
moft  infinite  multitude  of  thinking  Beings  to 
all  eternity,  thro'  all  the  changes  and  fuccefli- 
0ns  of  things,  in  as  great  a  degree  of  happi- 

nefs 

N  OTES. 
(87.)  See  ABp.  DafMcs^  Scrm.  5.  p.  73,  fefr.  or  Note  81. 
Or  it  may  be  for  the  perpetual  benefit  and  improvement  of  lorr* 
other  fy (km s  ;  (ec  the  latter  end  of  Note  Si.  Or  perhaps  fori 
(landing  mcnumera  and  warning  to  the  heathen  world  durioj 
their  ftate  of  probation,  which  tor  ought  we  know,  may  bcci- 
tendcd  beyond  tbis  life,  as  well  as  that  of  ChriiUant  ihera- 
fclres,  &c. 

See  $cQtV%  Ckriflian  liff,  Z-vo.  2d  Vol.  p.  551. 

Something  of  this  kind,  I  humbly  apprehend,  muft  be  con. 
ceived  as  the  reafon  for  helUtorments,  m  order  to  make  thfm 
confiftcnt  with  pcrfed  goodnefs  [^.]  how  long  foever  this  msv 
be  necefTary  to  continue,  or  whatever  we  fuppofe  Ulc  nature  d 
thefe  tprments  to  be  !  of  which  below. 
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nefs  as  is  poflible,  without  violence  done  to . 
eleftions  i  where  is  the  wonder  if  he  leave  a  few 
to  the  mifery  which  they  brought  upon  them- 
fclves,  thereby  to  give  the  reft  a  warning  how 
mugh  they  ought  to  ftand  upon  their  guard 
againft  the  like  ?  There  is  no  neceflity  there- 
fore to  attribute  eternal  punilhnnent  to  the  di- 
vine vengeance,  (nor  is  there  properly  any  fuch 
thing  in  God,  but  it  is  afcribed  to  him,  as  other 
human  paflions  arc,  in  condefcenfion  to  our 
capacity.)  For  fince  thefe  puniflunents  may  be 
conceived  to  promote  the  good  of  the  whole, 
they  may  arile  from  the  goodnefs^  and  not  the 
vengeance  of  the  Deity. 

xL  As  to  the  fecond  objcftion.  The  matter  To  the  fc. 
is  yet  in  debate  whether  it  were  better  to  be  mi-  rcpitcd^* 
ferabk  than  not  to  be  at  all,  and  there  are  argu-  that  the 
ments  on  bodi  fides.  (88.)  'Tis  manifeft  that,  ™V|^'^*. 
what  the  objedion  mentions,  viz.  thofe  evils  iatcwhV- 
which  over-balance  the  defire  and  happinefs  of  thcr  it  it 
life  put  an  end  to  life  itfelf,  and  that  fuch  ob-  ^,'XT^! 
jefts  as  are  hurtful  to  the  fenfe,  at  length  de-  fcrabieor 
flroy  it  5  the  fame  feems  to  hold  good  in  think-  ^^^J^^  ^^ 
ing  fubftances,  viz.  thofc  things  which  afFed  The  mifc- 
the  mind  to  a  higher  degree  than  it  is  able  to  ry  o^  «^» 
bear,  may  in  like  manner  put  an  end  to  it.    For  maTJ"be 
they  may  be  fuppofed  either  to  drive  us  to  like  that 
madnefs,  or  fo  far  to  difordcr  the  thinking  fa-  °^  '"^^" 
culty,  as  to  make  us  think  of  nothing  at  all.  "^*"* 
Who  can  tell  whether  the  punifhment  of  the 
H  h  4  wicked 

NOTES. 
(88.)  A  mod  elaborate  difpuution  on  thit  rub)e£l  may  be 
(etn  in  Bp.  Bariow*$  Remains,  p.  470,  &c.  But  our  author,  in 
the  lad  8ubft6t.  of  his  book,  par.  5,  ^c»  very  rcaibnably  giants, 
That  non-gxifimce  hicomei  prtferahU  io  exijiena  avbene^ver  tbt 
fum  of  miferj  excetdi  that  of  hafplmfs^  and  e*vU  becomes  fre* 
JomiftOM^  om  tht  nvboU ;  and  therefore  if  he  takes  this  quctlion 
in  the  fame  fenfe,  he  had  no  great  occasion  to  ftart  it.  Nay  the 
qiicflion  wili  be  about  an  abfolute  impqjphUitj^  if  any  mifery 
whtcli  over-ballan^es  the  happinefs  of  life  do  tpfo  faBo  put  an 
end  to  life,  at  our  author  maintains  in  this  very  paragraph  \  con- 
cerning which  tiQtion  fct  Note  37, 
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wicked  may  not  lead  them  into  a  kind  of 
phrenfy  and  madnefs  ?  Thus  they  miff  indeed 
.be  very  miferable,  and  become  a  fad  (pcdtaclc 
to  others  5  they  may  befenfible  of  theit  mifery 
alfo,  and  ftrive  againft  it  with  all  their  flower  j 
but  while  they  do  not  obferv^  qr  believ^  that 
it  is  founded  in.perverfe  eleftion,  they  niay{iug 
themfelves  in  the  caufe  the  effefts  wher^M 
they  abhor  s  being  ftill  wife  in  their  own  opiw 
nion,  and  as  it  were  pleafing  themfdycs  in  their 
mifcry. 

Thus  the  more  they  labour  under  it,  the 
more  they  embrace  the  caufe  of  it,  and  thereby 
become  their  own  hindrance  from  ever  getting 
free  j  and  will  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  any 
thing  but  what  they  are.  This  we  fte  done 
daily  by  mad  and  frantic  perfons^  and  reckon  it 
part  of  their  unhappinefs.  The  divine  good- 
nefs  therefore  is  not  to  be  charged  with  cruelty 
for  letting  them  continue  in  that  exiftence, 
though  it  be  very  miferable,  when  they  them- 
felves will  not  have  it  removed :  or  for  not 
altering  their  condition,  which  they  utterly 
refufe  to  have  altered,  *Tis  better  for  them 
indeed  not  to  be,  than  to  be :  but  only  in  the 
opinion  of  wife  men,  to  which  they  do  not  af^ 
fent.  For  they  indulge  themfelves  in  their  ob- 
ftinate  eleftion,  and  though  every  way  fur- 
rounded  and  opprefled  with  woes,  yet  will  they 
not  alter  what  they  have  once  embraced.  We 
have  frequent  examples  in  this  life  refembling 
this  kind  of  obftinacy. 
The  XI.  We  fee  perverfe  people  voluntarily  un- 

^h^fe^  dergoing  pains,  afHiftions,  torments,  and  even 
their  mi-  death  itfelf,  rather  than  repent  of  their  refolu- 
ftriblc      (JQn  and  change  what  thev  have  once  deter- 

ftate,  as  •       j  •      ^     •     °  •     i        i^t        •     •  r 

lovers,  mined  m  tneir  mind.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  for 
•ngrjr,  fome  to  indulge  and  in  a  manner  fleaje  them- 
^v^our*'  Selves  in  their  very  miferies.  Thus  the  forrow- 
pcrfons  ful  love  all  fuch  things  as  aggravate  and  fo- 
ment 
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mcnt  their  grief:  and  in  like  manner  the  envi-  indulge 
ous,  the  angry,  the  ambitious,  the  defpairing :  tJ^^^^^^l^^^ 
not  that  they  are  infenfible  of  uneafinefs  un-  things 
der  thefe  paflions,  or  do  not  believfe  themfelves  }^hich 
to  be  miferable ;  but  becaufe  they  had  ra-  JhelT^^ 
ther  have  that  mifery  fo  long  as  they  ^n-  mifeiy. 
joy  their  choice,  than  want  it  and  them  too; 
or  at  leaft  they  can  perfift  in  it,  becaufe  they 
do  not  obferve  that  this  mifery  arifes  from 
thence.  When  therefore  the  wicked  obftinately 
oppofe  themfelves  to  God,  and  refufe  to  make 
their  cleftions  conformable  to  his  will,  they 
take  delight  perhaps  in  that  veiy  oppofition : 
to  hate  God,  to  difobcy  his  commands,  and 
ftrive  againft  him  with  all  their  power,  isplea- 
fing  to  them  \  and  though  thev  fee  themfelves 
overwhelmed  with  innumerable  evils,  yet  they 
had'  rather  endure  them  all  than  repent.  As 
men  that  arc  defperately  in  love,  ambitious, 
envious,  choofe  to  bear  torments,  lofs  of  cf- 
tate,  and  hazard  of  life,  rather  than  lay  afidc 
thefe  foolifli  and  bewitching  afFeftions.  We 
may  cafily  conceive  then  'how  .the  wicked  in 
hell  may  be  in  very  great  mifery  upon  the  in- 
crcafe  of  their  obftinacy  and  folly,  and  yet  un- 
willing to  be^  freed  from  them.  All  fee  and 
exclaim  againft  the  folly,  mifery,  and  madnefs 
of  thofe  men  who  fpend  their  eftate  in  vice^ 
impair  their  health,  and  bring  on  an  untimely 
death  i  and  for  no  other  end  but  becaufe  they^ 
will  do  fo :  yet  they  perfift  in  this,  and  their 
obftinacy  increafes  with  their  evils.  Thefe  are 
(oinc  frelu(ies  of  the  mifery  of  the  damned,  and 
from  hence  we  may  underftand  that  thefe  pcr- 
fons  are  extremely  miferable,  and  yet  will  not 
be  fet  at  liberty  (89.)  It 

N  Q  T  E  ?. 

(t^')  From  hence  likewife  we  may  underftand  what  a  natural, 
gbfohite,  and  indifuenfibte  neceflity  there  is  for  watching  overall 
pur  hahits,  afft^tmi^  aptet'ttes^  affhciations ;  for  curbing  our 
paiTioiUj  apd  coneAing  Our  de (ires  by  reAfon  \  for  taking  a  ftrift 
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It  may  be  objeftcd,  that  thefe  miferable  be- 
ings may  receive  fome  kind  o(  fleafure  from 
their  eleSfions.  But  we  place  felicity  not  barely 
in  the  a£l  of  choofing,  but  much  more  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  objeSs  chofen.  The  more  ob- 
ftinately  therefore  any  one  choofes  abfurd  and 
impoflible  things,  the  more  miferable  will  he 
be  when  fruftrated  of  his  choice  ^  and  we  may 
imagine  the  damned  to  be  always  fruftrated : 
ncverthelefs,  after  fo  much  warning  and  experi- 
ence, they  dp  not  intend  to  alter  their  eledtions, 
but  ftill  perfift  in  them,  oppreffed  with  the 
fenfe  and  weight  of  their  milery,  and  plunged 
in  deep  de{pair.  For  it  is  poflible  that  they 
may  be  regardlefs  or  ignorant  that  there  h  no 
other  way  tor  them  to  be  freed  from  thefe  mi- 
feries,  but  by  altering  their  eleftions,  and  not 
know  how  to  do  this,  -fo  as  to  perfift  in  them 

for 

NQTES. 

and  conilant  care  that  thefe  be  neither  violent,  irregular,  nor  fir^ 
cdon  improper  objc6ls  in  this  life,  if  we  hope  to  avoid  mifeiy  in 
the  lift  to  come.  For  if  thefe  accompany  us  into  the  other 
wrorld,  (and  if  we  confider  what  Scott  and  Kymer  have  faid  upon 
the  fubje£l,  it  will  appear  infinitely  probable  that  they  do)  the 
fame  or  greater  unhappinefs  muft  unavoidably  attend  them  there. 
If  we  ihall  have  any  memory  in  the  other  world  of  what  paflcd 
in  tliis,  (which  we  mufl:  have,  in  order  to  give  us  either  a  good 
or  evil  conscience ;  and  to  make  us  capable  either  of  reward  or  pu- 
nifhroent  in  that  refpe£l)  how  probabJe  is  it  that  we  fhall  thenalfo 
feel  the  force  of  all  thofc  hahtts  which  in  this  life  were  fo  itroiig 
ns  to  raifc  paflions,  afFcftions,  t^c.  in  us,  and  make  us  conftantiy 
proceed  upon  them  for  lelf-cvident  principles,  and  puribe  them 
for  ultimate  ends  of  aftion  ?  "  And  this  being  fo,  of  what  un- 
**  fpcakabie  confequencc  are  the  aflions  of  men,  that  thus  draw 
**  after  them  a  chain  of  joys  or  woes,  as  long  as  eternity  ?  And 
**  how  careful  ought  wc  to  be  to  what  courfe  of  life  we  dtter- 
•*  mine  ourfclves,  confidering  that  out  eternal  fate  depends  up- 
**  on  what  we  are  now  doing  \  that  every  moral  a6lion  wc  ptr- 
**  form  is  a  ftcp  to  heaven  or  beli-ivar.isi  that  in  every  bid 
*•  choice  wc  make,  wc  are  planting  our  Topheif  or  our  Paradife  \ 
"  and  that  in  the  confequence  of  our  prefent  a6tions  wc  (hjll 
"  rue  ox  rejoice  Xo  eternal  ages  ?  Scott,  ad  V»l.  p.  26.  See  alfo 
**  4th  Vol.  Chap.  6.  p.  992,  £fr.  Fol.  Edit.  liutcbefon  on  the 
**  Condu^  of  thePaflions,  §  4,  and  6.  Canfcs  of  the  Dec/ij  if 
*'  Cbriffian  Picfj,  Chap.  1.  or  Note  Bi,  S7,  90.  and  par.  i^y  Jf 
*«  this'lcdion. 
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for  ever,  and  become  more  dcfperatc  by  difap* 
pointments,  and  to  augment  and  multiply  their 
mifery  by  new  attempts,  which  prove  no  lefs 
unhappy.  The  power  of  willing  the  ftatc  they 
are  in  is  not  therefore  of  any  fervice  to  them 
towards  the  attainment  of  happinefs,  but  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  eternal  mifery.  For  fiich 
eleftions  may  have  the  fame  relation  to  diis 
kind  of  mifery,  as  the  natural  appetites  have 
to  pain. 

XII.  Now  it  is  fufficiently  confonant  to  the  Sodi  pa. 
divine  goodnefs  to  permit  or  inflift  this  kind  ?^*«n^»^ 
of  punifhment,  nor  would  it  be  lefs  fubfervient  ^^^a^ 
to  the  ends  for  which  punifliments  are  wont  to  >«=n^  «^U 
impofed,  viz.  that  by  &  previous  apprehcnfion  Jh!!^^^*© 
of  them  we  may  learn  to  be  wife,  and  others  drrin^  p» 
be  deterred  from  offending  by  our  example.  "«^^«"«^ 
For  who  does  not  dread  fury  and  madnefs  as 
the  moft  miferable  ftate  of  mind  ?  Who  docs 
not  condemn  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  men  in 
love,  of  envious  and  ambitious  pcrfons?  Elpe- 
cially  when  he  beholds  them  labouring  thereby 
under  innumerable  evils,  from  which  they  will 
not  be  delivered  ? 

XIIL  But  allowing  that  exiftence  is  worfe  C^A 
than  non-exiftencc  to  the  damned,  let  them  ima-  ^'*^^^^  |* 
gine  their  mifery  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is :  ?'m!4!fi 
Let  it  be  a  part  of  their  mifery,  to  be  confcious  ^«i^j'^on 
that  they  were  the  only  caufc  of  all  their  grief:  J^i,^***^ 
yet  fince  that  could  not  be  prevented  without  Iw». 
greater  detriment  to  the  whole,  there  is  no  room 
for  objeAing  againft  providence  which  always 
does  tche  beft.     If  God   had  made  nothing  at 
all,  and  been  contented  to  have  remained  alone, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  that  could  fin, 
*that  could  choofe  amifs,  that  could  be  mifera- 
ble.   But  fincc  it  is  imiH>flible  that  there  (hould 
be  more  go  Jjy  the  Deity  made  creatures  fuch  as 
the  nature  of  a  created  being  allowed.    Now 

a 
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it  was  expedient,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that 
fome  of  them  fhould  have  a  power  of  bring- 
ing mifery  upon  themfelves  by  evil  elections. 
Nor  can  any  thing  be  charged  upon  the  good- 
pefs  of  God  in  this,  unlefs  that  he  created  meuy 
and  riot  gods  equal  to  himfelf  j  and  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  falvation  of  the  generality  to  that  of 
fome  particulars.    'He  chofe  therefore  that  fome 
Ihould'  regret  their  having  been  nwie  by  God, 
viz.  through  the  abufe  of  their  free-will,  rather 
than  that  none  fhould  be  happy  by  ufing  it 
aright. 
^"thT^         XIV.  As  to  the  third  objeftion,  I  believe  it 
thir/ob-    to  be  a  great  truth  that  the  mifery  of  the  wicked 
jeaicn.      arifes  from  the  very  conftitution  of  the  (inner 
Ublcd^at  ^^^  ^^^^  the  laws  of  nature  hold  in  evil  elec- 
tbe  mifery  tions.     We  fee  that  our  bodies  may  be  maimed 
^^^k*d      ^^^  tvtVy  and  our  limbs  diflocated  and  diftorted 
arifts        to  fuch  a  dcCTee  as  to  become  totally  incapa- 
from  the ;   ble  of  thofe  tunftions  for  which  nature  defigned 
turloT"    them.     Why  fhould  we  not  have  the  fame  opi- 
fin.  nion  of  the  mind,  viz.  that  by  depraved  elec- 

tions, paflions,  and  affeftions,  it  may  be  fo  far 
diverted  from  the  right  way  of  thinking,  as  to 
becom?  ecjually  difabled  and  unfit  for  govern- 
ing its  a&ions  according  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reafon,  as  a  lame  man  is  for  a  race?  We  may 
fee  every  day  that  right  notions  of  things  are 
capable  of  being  perverted  by  a  perverfe  ha- 
bit of  thinking ;  and  it  is  evident  from  expe- 
rience that  we  miftalce  and  are  ignorant  of  ufc- 
ful  things.  We  are  wont  to  labour  under  preju- 
dices, and  be  averfe  to  fober  counfels  j  in  fhort, 
we  are  willing  to  endure  any  thing  rather  than 
alter  our  choice!  It  is  a  common  thing  for  us 
to  pleafe  ourfelves  in  dangers,  in  the  ruin  of  our 
fortunes,  in  the  lofs  of  eafe,  and  life  itfelf ;  and 
our  volition,  perverfe  as  it  is,  fometimes  appears 
more  defirable  than  friends,  kingdoms,  plea- 
sures • 


fures,  or  even  life.  If  therefore  God  does  not 
interpofe  his  onnnipotence,  the  fame  errors,  the 
fame  ignorance,  the  fame  habit  of  a  perverted^ 
mind  and  obftinate  propenfity  to  evil,  which 
here  draw  us  afide  from  the  right  path,  may- 
continue  with  us  for  ever:  nor  will  the  foul 
that  is  immerfed  in  this  kind  of  evil  be  capable 
of  curing  itfelf :  For  one  that  is  infefted  with 
thefe  maladies  is  as  unfit  to  help  himfelf,  as  one 
that  has  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet  is  unable  to 
run  or  feed  himfelf.  (90.) 

XV.  Secondly,  A  perfon  of  this  difpofition  ^^« 
of  mind  hates  God,  for  he  fees  that  he  has  cho-  ulrough 
fen  fuch  thinp;s,  in  the  enjoyment  whereof  he  ignorance 
places  his  delight  as  cannot  be  conliftent  with  ^"fj  ^^l^^* 
the  divine  will.    He  therefore  looks  upon  God  light  ia 
as  his  enemy,  and  confequently  avoids  all  com-  |."5*^ 
merce  with  him,  and  endeavours  to  abfcond  thiy^can- 
from  him,  but  never  thinks  of  changing  his  "ot  enjoy, 
own  will :  For  thro'  error  and  ignorance  4ie  f^ot  klSow 

knows  how  to 
NOTES.  ^^ 

^90.)  This  18  the  true  meaning  of  that  macula  ptccati,  which  any  thing 
is  laid  to  remain  and  i'et  us  at  enmity  withGod»  and  under  a  elie. 
natural  incapacitjr  of  happinefs;  and  which,  according  to  fome, 
makes  it  imp6mble  for  future  puniftiments  to  have  any  other 
period  than  the  total  extinction  or  annihilation  of  the  fubjeCl^  of 
rhem  ;  and  what  ground  there  can  be  to  expe^  that  may  be  kasi 
from  tlie  authors  referred  to  in  note  86. 

Our  author,  in  the  following  paragraph,  explains  how  this 
macula  may  be  conceived  to  render  Gl>d  and  good  men  our  aver- 
fion  ;  and  it  it  eafy  to  apprehend  how  utterly  incapable  of  hap- 
pinefs that  man  mnftbe,  whofe  whole  foul  is  bent  another  way; 
whofe  every  moticn,  thought,  and  inclination  ;  whofe  defien^ 
cicfires,  and  hopes,  are  all  fixed  and  rivetted  to  thofe  obje^s  which 
can  never  fatisfy  them  $  which  are  either  quite  difFei*ent  from, 
or  dircftly  conti*ary  to  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  true,  rational 
happinefs.  A  view  of  the  confequences  attending  each  inyete- 
rnie  evil  habit,  each  ungovernable  pailion,  or  affeilion  mifap- 
plied,  will  (hew  the  ahfurdity  of  fuppoiing  any  perfon  in  fuch  a 
calc  to  be  happy  eren  in  heaven  itfeit  •.  But  tnis  important  doc- 
trine of  the  force  of  habits^  &c.  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the 
continuance  of  them  in  the  next,  has  been  fo  well  dated  and  in- 
forced  bv  the  authom  t»ft.rr-.,i  •«  -u^..-  .k-.- tempt  to  give 

any  further  illuftrat 
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knows  not  how  to  take  delight  In  any  thing 
clfe.  Therefore  he  applies  all  his  endeavours 
to. the  attainment  of  fuch  things  as  cannot 
really  be  attained,  and  ftrives  for  ever  in  vain 
with  a  more  powerful  being,  r.  e.  God-,  nor 
ccafes  from  ftruggling,  though  full  of  mifcry 
and  defpair.  For  though  he  feels  himfelf  tor- 
mented with  a  moft  exquifite  pain,  yet  he  dreads 
a  greater  from  the  change  of  his  fefolution :  he 
fees  mifery  invading  him  on  each  hand,  and  is 
forced  either  to  oppofc  the  Deity  without  any 
profpeft  of  fuccefs,  or  to  give  over  the  conteft, 
and  lay  afide  all  hopes  of  enjoying  the  objc6t 
of  his  choice :  He  embraces  the  former,  as  the 
lefs  evil  of  the  two,  and  yet  a  greater  can  fcarcc 
be  devifed.  The  peryerfe  fool  may  be  pleafed 
with  the  very  conteft,  though  it  proves  to  no 
manner  of  purpofe.  In  the  interim  God  leaves 
fuch  a  one  to  himfelf,  who  by  purfuing  abfurd 
and  impoflible  things  will  become  troublefome 
to  himfelf  and  others,  aflaulting  fome,  and  be- 
ing attacked  by  ethers  like  himfelf.  We  fee 
in  this  world  how  much  bad  men  delight  in 
heaping  miferies  on  others,  and  who  are  there- 
fore bad  men  becaufe  they  take  delight  in  mif- 
chief.  The  fervant  of  an  abfurd  mafter  is  un- 
happy, and  fo  is  he  who  lives  near  a  malevolent 
and  morofe  neighbour.  Suppofc  then  the 
wicked  who  are  baniflicd  from  God,  and  odi- 
ous to, all  good  men,  aflbciating  together,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  kind  of  fociety  that 
of  reprobates  and  devils  mull  be ;  how  griev- 
ous and  offenfive  to  each  other.  We  may  ob- 
ferve  how  very  pernicious  a  v/icked  governor 
is  in  his  pro\'incc,  how  mlfcrable  they  that  are. 
fubjcft  to  fuch :  how  much  more  wretched  mud 
the  ftate  of.  the  wicked  be,  who  are  fubje6lcd 
to,  and  joined  with  none  but  mad,  malicious. 


envious  and  fioward  beings  ? 


XVI.  It 
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XVI.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  God  has  pro-  The  wick- 
vided  a  place  that  is  fuitable  and  proper  for  fincd^o^"* 
them,  and  to  which  they  are  as  nnuch  confined  by  cemirT 
the  laws  of  their  nature,  as  filhes  to  the  fea,  or  P^^"*^"'^ 
terreftrial  animals  to  the  earth.    What  fort  of  n?^^*by 
a  place  that  is  we  know  not,  but  it  is  reafonable  the  laws 
to  believe  that  there  is  fuch  a  one.  Men  in  this  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
life  cKoofe  for  themfelves  habitations  and  com-  to  the 
panjons  according  to  their  own  genius,  temper,  ^*"^* 
and  dilpofition  oT  mind:  and  likenefs  begets  . 

love  :  and  who. can  doubt  but  the  fame  thing 
may  attend  the  bad  and  good  after  death  ?  The 
good  refort  therefore  to  the  focietyof  God ^  an- 
gels,  and  /pirits  of  good  men :  But  the  wicked 
choofe  thole  ghofts  which  were  partakers  in  their 
iniquity,  2,nd  devils  for  their  companions :  And 
this  may  poffibly  be  brought  about  by  natural 
inftinft,  and  mere  human  difpofition.  Nor  is 
God  wanting  in  goodnefs  if  he  fufFcrt  them  to 
live  in  their  own  way,  and  enjoy  the  life  them- 
felves have  chofen.  For  this  could  not  be  pre- 
vented without  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  And  thefe  punilhments  which  the 
wicked  vgluntarily  bring  upon  themfelves,  tend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  rati- 
onal beings. 

XVII.  So  much  for  moral  evils,  laws,  r^-Thedif. 
wards  and  punijhments.     In  which  fome  things  ^^^^  ?^°MJ 

^      -'  r  \    \     t  1       R    moral  e'vtl 

may  appear  too  lubtle  for  common  apprehena-  reUie»  to 
on  i  but  we  ought  to  remember  that  tne  difpute  «^«  »?»»<* 
is  concerning  one  of  the  niccft  things  in  na-  operitiom, 
ture,  viz.  the  operations  of  our  own  mind:  and  on 
and  whatever  is  faid  in  order  to  explain  thefe,  ^q*'„^^^^ 
mufl  necelFarily  be  fubtlc.    On  this  account  the  S^cWarily 
art  of  logic  is  called  fubtle,  becaufe  it  has  thefe  be  fo«!«- 
for  its  objeft,  and  any  thing  that  is  more  fub-  J^*  **  ' 
tie  than  ordinary  is  reckoned  logical.    He  that 
does  not  like  any  thing  that  is  fubtle  therefore 
ought  not  CO  difpute  about  what  relates  to  our 
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own  minds.  Moral  evil  is  as  it  were  the  dif* 
temper  of  our  minds  arifing  from  the  irregul^ 
motion  of  the  cogitative  faculties:  now,  as 'tis 
difficult  to  difcover  the  caufes  of  th^fe  diftem- 
pers  which  infeft  the  body,  fo  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  find  out  the  caufes  and  the  motions 
of  thofe  maladies  which  afflift  the  mind.  For 
it  is  neceffary  that  iVe  perfedlly  underftand  our 
own  minds,  the  notions,  operations,  and  means 
whereby  the  will  is  moved,  and  the  undcrftand- 
inff  operates,  before  we  can  hope  to  make  a  full 
difcovery  of  thefe  paffions  or  the  mind,  and 
the  caufes  of  them.  And  'tis  evident  to  any 
one  how  difficult  that  is:  what  nice  ab(tra£ti- 
ons,  and  longdeduftion  of  confequences  it  muft 
require.  'Tis  no  wonder  then  if  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  caufes,  and  origin  of  the  evil  of 
$he  mind  require  fome  things  which  are  too  fub- 
tle  for  all  to  comprehend. 


SECT.     III. 

Concerning  the  ^eftion^  Why  bad  Men  are  happy ^ 
and  good  Men  mijerable. 

Thisqucf-  I.  rx^HIS  queftion  feems  to  have  fome  re- 
tion  has  J^     latlon  to  the  former*.  For  \{ punijhmenty 

weU  treat-  that  is,  natural  evils,  be  inflided  in  proportion 
c4  by  to  the  defert  of  evil  eledions,  whence  come 
Si«  ithcre  good  things  to  evil  men,  and  evil  to  the  good  ? 
is  fcarce  'Tis  not  fo  difficult  to  anfwer  this  queftion  upon 
any  room  ^he  fuppofition  of  a  future  ftate,  as  to  make  ic 
p°c.  ^  '  neceffary  for  us  to  infift  much  upon  it.  AiiJ 
it  muft  be  confefled,  that  it  has  been  treated  of 
in  a  very  proper  manrxer  by^feveral  writers: 

(91.)  fo 


C^'.)^  that  thfcre's  fdaatc  any  rooiii  for  fcru- 
jile.  Neverthcleft  a  few  things  (hall  be  touched 
utioil^  ahd  vc'ry  bficfly,  that  we  may  not  repeat 
ivnat  has  been  f(%id  alreadjr. 

11.  In  the  firft- place  then  the  matter  of  fa6l  The  mat- 
is  very  often  doiubtfuli  .notwithftanding  the  [s'^ftcn* 
<:omplaints  T*!iicK'  many  j^edTops  rhakc  to  the  doubtful  x 
c^ifltraiy.    yiTc  lee  indeed  goed "  men  frequently  ^^^^  ^^^ 
miferablc;,  but'  it  i$'a  ijuerytwhe'thqrtheir  good-  men  that 
rifels  may  ndt  be  o^idijigto  djcir  rtiiferjc,  and  they  "7,"'*^" 
-wbiild  hive  proyfed  wicta^  if  they  .had.1)cen;^therre.' 
tcmptdd  by  pfolj>erity-?  Itisnot  thegobd  then  formed  by 
-that  art  afl«ae4  but  the' miferatie  that  are  re-  ^^;;2^^ 
•claimed;  Oh  the  oihcriian4>  we  behold  happy,  bad  men 
rich,  ahd  powerful  men  that  are  T^ickedj  outP^^^P*- 
their  wickednefs  «ispy^  be  ^attributed  ^o  their  madcba«f 
.profoerity,  ahd  they  would  perhaps  be  very  good  by  prof^ 
if  the  incitements  tp  evil  were  removed*    'Tis  ^^^' 
•riot  the  wicked  thereTore  that  we  happy,  but 
the  happy' that* arc  corrupted  with  profpcrity^ 
>attd'  therefore  fait  into  wiokedneft. 

HI.  Secondly^  We  arc  blinded  with  prcju-  Wc  are 
-dice,  and  thereby  rendered  ^^TYtartial  judges  V^^^^^^ 
-of  the  goodiiefs  or  badnefeof  .f^th^  nKii.     He  mem* 
that  is  our  acquaintance  and  befriends  us  is  a  f'*^^  **»« 
:good  man,  he  that  favours  our  enemies  is  a  very  J^"  hmh*^ 
bad  one.     Thus  Scipo  is  celebrated  by  the  Ro-  M  and 
man  hiftorians^  and  if  any  hard,  or  unprofperous^^^'** 
accident  befal  him,  they  begin  to  aflc  whether 
.there  be  any  gods  ?  Whether  Divine  Providence 
takes  care  o?  human  affairs  ?  But  Hannibal  is 
•condcmneci,  his  yidorics  z^t  charged  as  crimes 

3  i  on 

(9*0  Viz.  Sherlock  on  Judgment^  Ch..i.  %  3,  p.  .76,  Qfr.  ift 
Fdit.— on  ProviJettcct  Ch.'  7.  p.  158.  ad  Edit.  Ciuwortb,  p.  877. 
Cockburn,  KHav  5.  prop.  7,  S.  p.  137,6^^.  lf^oiiaJlon,D*  71, and 
•1  io,^c.  Craddockow  EccL  ix.  «.  Setieca,  Ep.  «4.  Fiddes*%  Ser- 
mons, Fol.  14.  and  i^.Scott^%d  vol.  Ch.4.  {3.p.33iyQfr.  So/tf. 
amlDircourfe  i6.p.3io,  69^r.  id  vol.  Fol.  S.ilUngJUet^  OrigtMOi 
Sncra^  B.  3.Ch.  1.  §ai.p.  316,  &c.  Fol.  Gnnv,  C^fmologia 
Sacra^B,  3.  Ch.  a.  ^  57,  58.  But  with  the  greateft  accuracjf 
Jby  Sojlir,  DtircpwTes^  Vol.  x.  ^0. 
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on  Providence,  and  they  repine  at  his  having 

been  fo  long  fuccefsful.     Whereas  *tis  really 

dubious  whether  of  the  two  was  the  worfe  man; 

both  certainly  were  very  bad :  For  thgir  ain> 

was  to  put  the  world  into  confufion,  to  fubdue 

nations  by  force  of  arms,  the  one  intending  to 

makp  Carthage^  the  other  Romey  the  head  of  the 

world,  by  flaughter,  rapine,  war,  and  injuftice. 

Now  the  man  that  ftudies  to  opprefs  the  whole 

world  in  fcrvitude,  and  bring  it  lunder  the  power 

of  that  nation  to  which  he  t^elongs,  this  man  i? 

truly  wicked  aixd  unwordiy  of  fuccefs,  however 

he  may  veil  his  ambition,  pride,  and  fury  in 

fome  particular  inftanccs,  under  the  (pecious 

pretence  of  clemency  and  love  of  his  country, 

Wc  arc         IV.  Thirdly,  A§  we  are  partial  judges  of 

baS  judges  the  dcjerts  of  other  men,  fo  are  wc  no  lefs  un- 

pineft  o?'  qualified  po  pronounce  on  their  felicity.     For 

men :  for  WC  arc  taken  with  the  pomp,  and  noife,  and 

oftfn  the    gl^^t^i"i^g  outfide  of  things,  and  confequently 

moftmife-  j^dgc  the  rich,  the  potent,  the  noble,  and  the 

rabie         learned,  to  be  happy;  but  the  poor,  ignoble 

eftt^cm  ^^  ^^^  unlettered,  miferable.     And  yet  herein  wc 

happy,      are  very  frequently  miftaken,  fince  neither  of 

and  the     them  are  what  they  appear  to  be.     For  life  i$ 

^    *  "J*   often  attended  with  more  happinefs  among  cot- 

happinefs   ^^g^s,  hufbandry,  and  trade,  n^y  in  the  midft 

here  <;oji-  ,of  bodily  paiHS  and  difeafesi  than  among  fcep- 

ho^^"      Vers,  diadems,  high  pedigrees,  and  fuperfluous 

which  is  a  heaps  of  books ;  lince,  as  we  have  Ihewn  before, 

fiirn  that    j^jij  experience  teftifies,  happinefs  lies  chiefly, 

UapiMPcfs   ^^  ^o^  iQkly,  in  cledtion. 

j3 1'cVcivtd       V.  Fourthly,  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 

life!  and '"^  greateft  part  of  the  happinefs  of  this  life  confifts 

ail  thcfc    in  hop^y  and  that  the  fruition  of  the  defired  ob- 

il^h'^h  h    J^^  ^^  ^^^^  anfwerable  to  the  hope  pre-conceiv- 

f^r^ood*^   ^d,  which  muft  be  ejleemed  an  indication  that 

or  bad      .complete  happinefs  is  rcferved  by  nature  for 

mernJ^t^  another  lifci  the  more  then  weafpire  after,  and 

it.  adhere 
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adhere  to  the  prefcnt  objeAs^  the  Icfs  care  we 
&all  take  of  thofe  things  which  tend  to  our  fu- 
ture happinefs.  It  was  therefore  wifely  pro- 
vided by  God,  that  the  good  Ihould  not  be  cor- 
rupted with  too  plentiful  an  enjoyment  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  but  that  the  bad  fliould 
iiave  them  in  abundance:  For  by  this  means 
all  may  underftand  that  their  time  ou^ht  not  to 
be  fpent  in  thefe  things,  but  that  the  fpace  of 
this  ihort  life  Ifaould  be  employed  in  looking 
after  other  matters^i.  e.  fuch^as  regard  eternity- 

To  conclude,  we  muft  affirm  that  nothing 
happens  to  good  men  which  may  not  prove  a 
means  of  greater  good  i  nor  to  the  bad,  which 
may  not  be  for  their  punijfhnntent  or  reforftiation. 

VI  •  And  I  hope  it  appears  from  what  has  Conciuiiop 
been  faid,  that  the  obje£tion^  of  tte  Manicbe-  ^i^^ 
ans  zndPauliciam  are  not  fo  formidable  as  they 
have  feemed  to  fome;  and  that  human  reafon 
is  not  fo  blind  but  that  it  can  folve  thefe  diffi- 
culties from  the  principles  l^d  down,  and  fuch  ^ 
fuppofitions  as  are  geipjcrally  admitted;    and 
though  not  abfolutely  cextaii^  yet  probable 
however»  and  fuch  as  we  ufe  to  acquiefcc  in^ 
for  the  folution  of  qtbp:  phenomena;. 
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GEN,  II.  Ver.  i6,  17. 

And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  Man^  f^ytng^  Of  every 

Tree  of  the  Garden  thou  mayft  freely  eat. 
But  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  thou 
Jhalt  not  eat  of  it:  For  in  the  Day  that  thou  eateft  thereof^ 

thou  fhalt  Jurely  die 4 

SAILY  experience  Ihews  us  that  there  is  much  ig^ 
norance,  folly  and  mifery  amongft  men;  that  we 
a  prolpcdt  of  thefe  as  foon  as  we  begin  to  think ;  and 
that  nothing  more  imbitters  life  than  that  view?    The 
beafts  are  fick,  and  want  and  die  as  well  as  men;  but  yet 
are  not  fo  miferable,  becaufc  they  fee  no  farther  than  the 
prefent,  and  therefore  are  not  tormented  with  the  remem- 
brance of  what  is  paft,  or  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come. 
Whereas  men  are  apprized  that  pains  and  difeafes,  dif-^ 
appointn^nts  and  death  are  before  them,  and  have  not  the 
like  certainty  of  one  fingle  aft  of  pleafure  to  balance  the 
difmal  confideration.   This  fhould  make  us  fcnfible  that 
we  are  not  in  the  ftatc  in  which  nature  placed  us,  fincc 
a  good  God  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  made  a  crea- 
ture with  lefs  views  of  happinefs  than  of  mifery.   From 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  our  prefent  eflate  is  not 
that  wherein  God  created  us,  but  that  we  are  fome  way 
or  other  fallen  from  it.     The  text  gives  us  the  occafion 
of  that  fall,  and  there  is  no  other  account  to  be  given  of 
our  prefent  condition,  but  what  we  receive  here  from 
the  holy  fcriptures:  for  although  all  confidering  men 
have  fecn  and  bemoaned  our  mifery,  yet  none  could  ever 
difcover  any  other  rational  ground  for  it,  or  give  any 
tolerable  reafon  how  it  came  to  be  fo* 

It  is  furely  of  great  moment  to  us  to  be  acquainted  with 
it,  becaufe  it  is  one  ftcp  to  the  cure  to  difcover  the  dif- 
cafe.   It  is  i^ fubjcft  not  commonly  handled,  arvd t^ofxvxt.'^ 

I  i  4  ^\x«v- 
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attention  in  you,  as  well  as  diligence  and  care  in*  me  to^ 
inforpi  you  in  the  following  particulars. 

lift.  Of  the  ftatc  or  circuniftanccs  of  man,  when  this 
command  in  the  text  was  given. 

idly.  The  command  itfelf  forbidding  Adam  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  pf  good  and  jevil. 

jdly.  How  man  was  feduced  to  break  this-cornmand. 
'    4thly.^  The  cpofequences  of  this  difobedience/ 

As  to  the  ffate  and  prcumftances-  of  mart  wh^n  thi» 
CQiTimand  was  given..  . 

I  ft.  It  ismanifeft,.thathe  was  then  innmaediately  created,, 
and  being  juft  come  out  of  the  hands  of  God,,  he  was  in  a 
ftate  proper  to  his  nature,,  pure  and  ipnocent,  wichopt 
any  ftain  or  corruption..  He  had  no'  Uw  but  that  of 
his  mihdjfor  what  he  received  by  immediate  revelation 
from  God;  nor  any  defeftybut  that  which  is  unavoidably 
incident  to  every  thing  created,,  which  may  bcperf^ft  iir 
its  kindjbut  cannot  be  abfolutely  lb ;.  that  being  proper  ta 
God,  For  to  fay  a  thing  was  created,  is  to  confefs  that  it 
depends  on  the  will  and  power  of  him  that  made  it;  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  lelf-fufficlcnt,.  but  needs  the  conri- 
nuaF  fupport  of  its  Creator,,  and  the  afliftance  of  fuchof 
its  fellow-creatures  as  God  has  been  pleafed  to  appoint 
as  neceflary  helpers  for  its  fubfiftence.  Ail  the  perfedtion 
therefore  to  which  creatures  can  pretend^,  is  to  anfwcr 
the  defign  for  which  tlxey  were  created.  This  is  that 
goodnels  God  faw  in  them.  This  undoubtedly  man- 
had,  and  in  this  fenfe  he  was  vtry  gi)9d.^  If  therefore  God 
did  not  defign  that  man  (hould  be  felf-fufHcient,  but  havc^ 
a  communion  with  the  bodies  that  are  about  Kim,  andas- 
d  portion  of  the  univerfe  depend  oa  their  afliftahce  and 
infli5ence  as  to  his  material  part^  it  will  be  no  imper- 
feftion  in  him*  that  he  owes  his  food  to  the  earth,-  his^ 
warmth  to  the  fun^  and  his  breath  to  the  air.  For  fine© 
God  has  made  all  thefe  neceflary  to  his  fub(iftcnce>  he 
anlwers  the  defign  of  providence,,  whilft  he  ufes  them  to' 
the- purpofesy  to  which  God  has  appointed  them. 

^lly.  We  muft  remember  that  if  man's  underftanding, 
ac-firflwas  nev-er  ib  cle^x^^jvdwKis^feafes  and  faculties  never 
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(o  ftrpng;  yet  having  made  no  obfervations,  and  bcing^ 
abfolutely  without  experience,  he  could  know  no  more  oT 
^joy  thing,  than  what  was  revealed  by  God  to  him.  And 
there  was  no  neceffity  that  God  ihould  reveal  more 
koQwledge  to  him  than  was  at  prefent  to  be  ufed  by  him» 
You  may  obferve  in  the  19th  verfeof  this  chapter,  that 
0Ut  of  the  ground  thf  Lord  God  formed  every  beaft  of  the- 
jfieldy  and  every  fowl  of  the  air^  and  brought  them  to  Adam, 
to  fee  what  be  would  call  tbem^  and  whatfoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof 
This  was  the  way  by  which  God  taught  him  language;, 
and  you  fee  it  went  no  farther  than  the  names  of  the  bems 
of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air  amongft  whom  he 
livcd>  and  over  whom  he  was  to  exercife  dominion* 

Nor  was  it  any  impcrfedtion  in  the  firft  man^  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  things,  if  we  fuppofe  that 
he  had  a  certain  way  to  come  to  that  knowledge^  when  he 
had  occafion  for  it.  For  the  defign  ofknowledge  is  not  to 
amufc  us  or  fill  our  heads  with  notions,  but  to  fervc  and 
diircft  us  in  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  only  this  fort  of 
l^nowledge  that  is  truly  valuable:  and  he  that  has  moft 
of  it  and  beft  applies  it,  is  to  be  accounted  moft  wife,  \€ 
therefore  Adam  had  a  certain  way  of  knowing  the  nature 
of  every  thing,  when  he  was  to  employ  that  knowledge  ^ 
though  he  was  adually  without  it,  yet  he  was  in  a  better 
ftate  than  any  of  his  pofterity,  who  have  made  many  ob- 
fervations, and  are  furnifhed  with  many  adual  notions^ 
but  have  no  certain  way  of  coming  to  fuch  knowledge  as 
upon  everv  occafion  is  neceflary  for  their  direftion* 

3dly.  Tnercfore  we  mull  conceive  that -/f^/jw  was  imder 
the  immediate  conduft  and  dircftion  of  God,  and  was  not 
to  judge  for  himfelfybut  was  to  leave  himfelf  entirely  to  be 
guided  and  direfted  by  his  Maker.  You  fee  he  was  not 
kft  to  determine  for  himfelf  what  he  Ihould  eat :  But  God 
by  revelation  afligned  him  his  food,  and  provided  it  for 
him.  So  chap.  i.  ver.  29.  And  God  f aid.  Behold  I  have 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  feed  which  is  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth:  and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tre$ 
yielding feed^  to  yon  it  Jhcll  be  for  meat.-    And  in  the  tcxtv 
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rf  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou  mayfi  freely  eat. .  This  feen?^ 
added,  bccaufe  thefe  trees  of  paradifc  were  not  planted 
when  God  made  the  revelation  of  the  firft  chapter:  and 
therefore  it  might  be  doubted  whether  they  were  intended 
for  the  food  of  man,  or  given  him  by  the  fonner  reve- 
lation, if  God  had  not  exprefly  declared  it. 

Now  if  man  was  not  to  feed  himfelf  before  he  had 
God's  direftion  for  it^  which  faved  him  the  trouble  and 
hazard  of  finding  out  by  trials  what  was  fit  for  him; 
it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in  every  affair  of  life  he 
was  to  depend  on  the  fame  direftion;  that  he  was  not 
to  affume  to  himfelf  that  knowledge  of  good  and  evil> 
that  is,  of  what  was  profitable  or  hurtful  to  him,  but 
entirely  to  depend  on  God  for  the  determination  thereof, 
and  whilft  he  did  fo,  he  could  never  know  evil,  becaufe 
God  would  always  dire£t  him  to  what  was  good,  and 
to  that  only. 

It  is  to  be  confidered  that  man  by  his  conftitution  was 
mortal,  and  fubjeft  to  the  impreflions  of  the  bodies  that 
furrounded  him^  for  being  compofed  of  the  elements  as 
to  his  material  part,  in  which  he  refembled  other  living 
creatures,  thofe  might  be  feparated  and  diflblved,  and  the 
Reparation  of  the  parts  of  our  body  infers  death.  And 
therefore  man  in  his  natural  compofition was  fubjeft  to  it; 
but  yet  w^  capable  of  immortality,  to  which  he  could 
not  be  intitled  but  from  a  fupernatural  principle,  and  the 
peculiar  care  of  God.  For  it  was  impofiible  that  man's 
underftanding,  how  great  foever,  Ihould  be  fo  perfeft  as  to 
enable  him  or  himfelf  to  know  and  avoid  all  thofe  things 
that  might  occafion  a  decay  and  diffolution  of  his  body. 
Only  God's  knowledge  could  reach  this,  and  therefore  it 
is  manifcft  he  muft  depend  on  that,  and  on  all  occafions 
have  recourfc  to  it,  if  he  expefted  to  continue  immortal. 

Nor  4thly,  Was  his  being  obliged  to  fuch  dependancc 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  defeft,  but  rather  a  moft  fignal  fa- 
vour. I  obfcrved  before,  that  he  depended  on  the  air  for 
treath,  on  the  fun  for  warmth,  and  on  the  earth  for 
food;  and  yet  none  of  thefe  could  be  reckoned  an  im- 
perfcdioni  how  much  lefs  could  his  urpendance  on  his 

Creator 
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Creator  for  the  inlightning  and  informing  his  undcr- 
ftanding  for  the  difcovery  of  what  was  good  and  evil, 
either  in  his  moral  or  natural  aftions>  be  looked  upon 
as  derogatory  to  his  nature.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  honour  to  him,  than  that  God  Ihould 
vouchfafe  to  becpme  his  guide;  nothing  could  be  a 
greater  fecurity  or  advantage.  This  muft  and  only  could 
take  away  all  doubt  and  folicitoufnefs  out  of  his  mind, 
and  render  him  perfeftly  eafy  and  fecure.  By  this  he 
had  the  benefit  of  all  knowledge,  and  was  freed  from  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  it. 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  now  an  unmeafurable  thirft  of 
improving  our  underftanding,  and  penetrating  into  the 
nature  of  things;  we  reckon  a  great  part  of  our  happinefs 
to  conlift  in  it,  and  value  ourfelves  on  it  5  but  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  it  was  fo  from  the  beginning.  The  reafon 
of  our  eagernefs  for  knowledge  now  arifes  from  our  de- 
pending on  our  own  condudt.  Hence  on  all  occafions  we 
find  great  ufe  for  it,  and  heaving  nothing  elfe  to  truft  to, 
that  can  lead  us  through  the  difficulties  of  life,  we  endea- 
vour to  know  as  much  as  we  can,  and  are  glad  when  we 
can  attain  to  any  new  notion;  becaufe  we  find  ourfelves 
often  at  a  lofs,  and  cannot  tell  how  foon  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  us.  But  whilft  man  was  not  to  judge  for  himfelf,  whilft 
he  depended  on  the  omnifciency  of  God  to  difeft  him,  he 
had  no  fuch  occafion  for  knowing  the  nature  of  things, 
nor  need  be  much  concerned  about  them.  For  to  what 
purpofe  Ihould  Adam  have  defired  to  acquire  knowledge, 
when  he  could  have  recourfeto  the  infinite  wifUom  of  God 
on  all  occafions  to  inform  and  guide  him?  Whilft  chil- 
dren are  fupplied  by  their  parents,  can  call  for  any  thing 
they  want,  they  are  little  covetous  of  money,  and  can 
hardly  be  prevailed  with  to  apply  their  heads  to  the  me- 
thods of  acquiring  it;  nor  are  they  fond  of  it  when  they 
have  it :  but  a  ftock  being  once  put  into  their  hands,  and 
thev  finding  that  they  muft  want,  if  they  do  not  provide 
ancl  manage  induftrioufly,  they  do  by  degrees  grow  thirfty 
of  gain  and  parfimonious;  lay  projects,  and  eagerly  purfuc  . 
the  means  of  enriching  themfclvcs.   We  may  conceive  it 
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•was  thus  with  man  in  his  innocency ;  and  that-li*  was  te 
tie  folicitous  about  accjuiring  knowledge,  whflft  he  could 
recur  to  the  inexJiauftible  ftock  df  God  his  pafcttt,  and  be 
fiipplied  by  a  free  communication  from  thence  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  But  when  by  fin  he  cut  himfelf  off  frotn  that* 
and  became  his  own  mafter  to  jtidge  what  Was  good  and 
evil  for  himfelfj  he  then  found  himfelf  under  continual 
doubts  and  difficulties;  he  is  become  fenfible  6f  his  feno- 
ranee  and  difability  how  to  detcrmincin  the  affairs  otlifr, 
and  has  no  other  affiftance  than  his  own  underftanding: 
this  makes  him  diligent  to  improve  it,  and  as  covetous  of 
knowledge  as  of  money;  and  fo  fcarches  for  the  treafure 
of  the  one  with  as  much  induftry  and  pains  as  of  the 
other.  Whereas  whilft  he  depended  on  God  only  for  his 
direftion,  he  ¥ras  freed  from  all  that  labour,  thirft  and 
anxiety  wherewith  he  now  profccutes  knowledge,  and  was 
content  with  the  inexhauftible  treafure  of  divine  wlfdom^ 
to  which  he  had  an  eafy  and  ready  accefs  on  all  occafions : 
and  till  we  have  the  like  again,  we  can  never  be  happy  or 
fccure.  God  is  the  father  of  fpirits,  and  as  a  father  he  is 
ready  to  make  provifion  for  them,  if  they  will  have  re- 
courfe  to  him,  and  depend  on  him.  He  is  the  light  of 
fouls,  and  has  the  fame  proportion  to  them,  that  thrf 
fun  and  his  beams  have  to  the  eye.  Whilft  we  have  the 
irfe  of  thefe,  we  know  our  way  and  can  fee  about  us> 
but  when  thefe  are  abfent,  we  are  forced  toufe  artificial 
lights  that  can  never  perfectly  fiipply  the  want  of  them^ 
All  our  acquired  knowledge  is  but  like  thefe  artificial 
lights  that  can  never  fupply  the  communication  of 
wifdom,  which  God  was  plcafed  to  impart  to  our  firft 
parents  in  that  ftate  of  innocency,  and  of  which  he  de- 
prived them  for  their  fin.  This  I  fuppofe  rriay  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  teach  us  the  condition  and  circumftancesof  man, 
when  that  command  in  the  text  was  given  him. 

As  to  the  command  itlelf,  which  was  the  2d  head  of 
my  difcoiirje,  Buf  of  the  tree  of  the  kno'-juledge  of  good 
and  evily  thou  fhalt  not  eat  of  ity  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eat  eft  thereof 'thcu  /halt  furely  die,  v/c  are  to  confider, 
ill*,  the  tree  here  mentioned. 

2dly. 
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%d\y*  Thccongniity  of,  God's  applying- it  to  the  pre* 
fcnf.ufci,ancl 

3dly.  The  reafonablenefs  of  God's  making  it  an  in- 
ftjwge  of  our  obedience, 

Coqcexning  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
heje-  mentipncd,  let  us  obferve  ift.  that  it  was  a  true  lit 
teral  tree*  and.  that  we  are  not  to  be  put  off  with  a  meer 
figure.  J^or.it  is  faid,  ver.  9,.of  the  chapter.  And  out  af 
the  ground,  fwde  the  Lord.  God  to  grow  every  tree  that' is 
fUaJant  to  the  Jighty. and  good  f(^  food,  the  tree  of  life  alfo 
in  thf  midfi'Of  thegardcKy  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  .If.xhp  trees  for  fight  and  food  were  true  literal 
trees>  thcn.fo  likewife  were  the  trees  of  life  atn^know-^ 
ledge,  for  both  are  equally  faid  to  grow  out  of  the 
ground.  And  when  God  in  the  text  allows  man  to  eat 
of  the  other  trees,  he  forbids  him  on  pain  of  death  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Now 
to  underftand  eating  and  trees  literally,  in  one  p^t  of  the 
ttcxt,  and  figuratively  in  the  other,  when  there  is  no  inti- 
mation or  ground  for  a  different  fenfe,  is  incongruous  to 
reafon.  No !  it  will  be  plain  to  any  one  that  confiders 
the  defign  of  MofeSy  that  he  is  giving  us  here  the  literal 
hiftory  of.  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  making  and 
fall  ot  nuuj  and  not  an  allegory.  But  becaufe  this  does 
not  fuit  with  the  notions  of  fome  men,  to  whom  the  fcrip-^ 
ture  in  the  literal  fenfe  fcems  not  fufficiently  fpiritual, 
therefore  they  endeavour  to  allegorize  the  hiftory  of  man's 
fall,  but  might  with  equal  realon  turn  his  creation  and 
that  of  the  world  into  a  figure.  And  it  is  obfervabje, 
that  the  fame  perfons  that  put  a  figurative  fenfe  on  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  on  the  manner 
of  man's  becoming  liable  to  death,  as  the  fcriptures  deli*-* 
ver  iti  do  the  fame  with  the  methods  God  has  appointee^ 
for  our  recovery,  and  deny  not  only  the  literal  facramcnts, 
but  likewife  the  refurreftion  of  the  fame  body,  the  power 
of  the  literal  death  of  Chrift  and  the  fatisfaftion  pur- 
chafed  by  it.  But  we  muft  not  feparate  the  literal  troin 
the  myftical  fenfe;  as  we  muft  not  deny  the  baptifm  of 
water,  becaufe  we  acknowledge  that  of  the  Spirit,  nor 
the  rcfurrcftion  of  our  bodies  becaufe  we  own  anotlier  of 


our  fouls;  {o  neither  muft  we  deny  a  literal  tree  of 
knowledge  becaufe  it  had  a  myftical  fenfc  and  in7X)0r-> 
tance. 

And  this  bripgs  me  to  the  fecond  thing  concerning  this 
tree,  the  congruity  of  God's  applying  it  to  the  ufc  men^ 
tioned  in  the  text:  For  the  underftanding  of  which  wc 
muft  remember,  that  God  in  all  his  intercourfcswithincn, 
liasconftantly  niadeufe  of  fome  vifible  or  outward  meansi 
and  that  it  is  reafonable  it  fhould  be  fb.    For  fince  man 
iias  a  body  as  well  as  a  foul ;  fenfes  as  well  as  under* 
ftandingi  and  -that  the  foul  does  make  ufe  of  the  organs 
of  the  body  and  of  the  fenfes  for  its  information ;  and 
that  thiq|isthe  natural  courfe  of  our  acquiring  knowledge; 
it  were  a  violence  to  the  na^tur-e  of  man  to  invert  the 
method,  or  feparate  the  one  from  the  other.     And  there- 
fore God  in  his  communications  with  usfeen^smduftriout- 
iy  to  have  avoided  it  ^  efpecially  where  the  joining  diem 
together  may  contribute  to  the  certainty'and  effi^ftualnefs 
of  the  revelation,  and  to  fecure  us  from  tieing  impofcd 
on  by  pretenders.     Whenever  therefore  Gqd  has  fhewed 
any  miracle,  he  has  made  ufe  of  fgme  outward  aftion  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  it,  and  afcertain  them  of 
his  prefence.     Thus  Mo/es  did  ^1  his  miracles  with  his 
rod.  Thus  £///2»^z  ordered  iVi?^j;7?^;?  to  wafli  fevcn  times  in 
the  river  Jordan  to  cure  his  leprofy.    And  although  God 
induftrioufly  avoided  afliiming  any  Ihape,  when  he  gave 
the  law  J  yet  he  aflured  the  people  of  IJrael  that  he  was 
prefent  by  thunder,  fmoke  and  fire  at  mount  Sinai^  and 
by  a  burning  bufh  at  Ifis  firft  appearance  to  Mofes.    Nor 
did  our  Saviour  go  about  the  public  execution  ot  hisofBce, 
'till  anointed  by  the  Sprite  and  vifibly  commiflioned  tQ  it 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft  defcending  on  him  in  a  bodily  fhape : 
And  thus  he  ftill  communicates  to  us  the  principles  of  our 
new  birth  by  water,  and  his  body  and  blood  by  bread 
and  wine.     Now  this  being  the  manner  of  God's  enter- 
taining an  intercourfe  with  man  through  the  whole  fcrip- 
ture,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  two  remarkable  trees  of 
paradife,  that  of  life,  and  this  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  were  def\g^utd  Coy  tKefe  myftical  purpofes,  and 
i^itended  as  fcit\td  ^xvd  \\WciV  m^^xv.^  xa^w^^^  ^xv^.^ vrith 
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Qod's  influence  and  affiftancc  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
l^e  could  want  them. 

For  I  ft.  Man  might  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  preferve  his 
body  from  decays,  to  which  (as  was  obferved  before)  it 
was  naturally  fubjeft.  And  adly,  how  to  dired  his  ac- 
tions. For  the  firft  of  thefe  God  appointed  the  tree 
of  life.  Not  that  any  tree  by  any  natural  virtue  could  pre- 
ferve us  immortal :  but  fince  God  commanded  man  to  eat 
of  it  as  often  as  he  needed  to  be  reftored  in  his  body,  he 
furely  was  ready  and  able  to  convey  his  fupernatural  af- 
liftance  to  him  by  it,  and  make  it  efFedtual  to  the  defign 
for  which  it  was  appointed.  Man's  eating  therefore  of  it 
with  faith  and  in  obedience  to  God,  was  the  fignal  upon 
which  the  Divine  Power  was  pleafed  to  exert  it^lf  for  the 
reftauration  of  him  to  his  primitive  vigour.  And  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  to  conceive  how  this  fhould  be  done, 
than  bow  the  IJraelites  in  the  wildernefs  /hould  be  cured 
of  the  bitings  of  the  venomous  creatures  bylooking  on 
tfie  brazen  ferpent.  Every  faithful  Chriftian  expefts  God 
fhould  anfwer  his  prayers,  and  grant  him  fome  things, 
"which  he  could  not  have  without  aflcingj  and  if  God  ex* 
crt  his  power  on  our  (peaking  a  word,  or  offering  a  dcfirc, 
which  have  no  natural  virtue  to  procure  the  efFeft  j  he 
inay  do  the  fame  upon  our  giving  a  li^nal  by  fome  ac- 
tion appointed  by  him  to  this  purpofc.  It  he  gives  \C\%Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  afk  it  according  to  his  promile,  why 
not  to  thofe  likewifc  who  in  obedience  to  his  command 
arc  baptized  in  his  name  ?  And  if  he  give  Jife  and  im- 
mortality now  to  thofe  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  why 
might  he  not  give  and  preferve  life  by  means  of  that 
tree,  to  the  ufe  of  which  he  had  promifed  it,  when  they 
in  faith  Ihould  eat  of  it?  Now  that  life  was  annexed  to 
the  ufe  oif  that  tree  is  plain  from  Chap.  iii.  vcr.  22.  And 
now  left  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  alfo  of  -the  tree  of 
life,  and  cat  and  live  for  ever*,  therefore  the  Lord  Godfent 
him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden.  This  fhcws,  that  the 
reftoring  of  ftrcngth  and  prefervation  of  life  was  annexed 
to  that  tree  by  an  irrevocable  decree :  for  the  words 
plainly  intimate,  that  if  man  after  his  fall,  could  ha.vc  cwv- 
tipucd  thi:  ufe  of  it,  he  had  bccu  Vn\vivotxa\* 
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And  as'  God  provided*  for  the  prefervation  of  his  body 
by  the  tree  of  life,  fo  he  likewile  provided  for  his  foul, 
arid  taught  him  how  to  govern  it'by  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil :  arid  this  he  was  not  to  eat,  nor 
to  touch  it.  By  which  was  fignifiied  unto  him,  that  he  was 
.not  to  pretend  or  any  way  tojudge  what' wa4  good  or  evil 
for  him :  but  on  all  occafions  to  have  recotirfe  to  God,  and 
entirely  to  refign  and  truft  himfelf  to  the  divine  condud. 
That  as  it  was  by  the  declaration  of  God  certain  death  to 
eat  of  this  tree  on  account  of  its  being  a  fymbol  of  the 
immediate  dependance  on  his  Maker,  for  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  of  what  was  good  and  evil  for  him  i  fo  he  was  not 
to  truft  to  his  own  undcrftanding  for  the  detemiining  of 
thefe,  but  to  have  recourfe  to  God  without  further  con- 
cerning himfelf  about  them. 

And  this  fufficiently  ftiews  how  congruous  it  was  for 
God  to  maJce  ufe  of  this  tree  for  this  purpofe,  and  is  a  ftep 
to  difcovef  to  us  the  reafonablenefs  o{  God^s '  making 
man's  abftinence  from  it  an  inftance  of  obedience;  which 
was  the  3d  thing  to  be  (hewed  concerning  it. 

For  the  undcrftanding  of  which,  you  muft  pbferve,  ift. 
That  the  whole  duty  of  man  lay  in  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand, as  the  whole  means  of  immortality  was  in  eatingof 
the  tree  of  life.  Whilft  man  refrained  from  eating  of 
this  tree,  he  could  have  no  other  temptation,  he  couid 
neither  feel  nor  know  any  evil,  for  he  was  under  the  im- 
mediate care  and  proteftionof  Godj  and  thofe  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  prefcrve  him  from  all  hurt  or  mifchicf;  which  his 
own  undcrftanding  could  never  do.  Man's  whole  duty 
therefore  andiafety,  were  comprehended  in  this  one  com- 
inand :  and  as  the  ufe  of  the  tree  of  life  was  an  infalli- 
ble and  the  only  means  of  preferving  his  body,  fo  the 
eating  of  this,  and  thereby  violating  the  divine  command, 
,was  the  only  way  to  hurt  his  ibul.  This  was  the  only 
iloor  by  which  evil  could  come  in  upon  him,  and  if  he 
had  kept  that  fhut,  it  could  never  have  entered. 

cdly.  We  muft  confider  that  man  was  fallible  in  his  un- 
dcrftanding, peccable  in  his  will,  and  mortal  in  his  bo- 
dy 3  and  therefore  the  prefcrving  him  from  deceit,  fin  and 
death,  muft  be  due  to  fome  fupernatural  grace  of  God; 

and 
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4hd  that  in  order  to  Confer  that  grace  there  ought  to  be 
fome  obviQus  means,  eafy  to  be  known  and  ready  to  be 
ufed.  And  perhaps  it  will  be  hard  to  think  of  any 
other  way  {o  fuitable  as  this  which  God  chofe.  For  if  fome 
outward  means  ought  to  be  ufed,  thisreftraining  him  from 
the  ufe  of  one  of  tne  trees  feems  the  moft  proper  i  fome 
fuch  fymbol  feems  not  only  reafonable  but  neceflary  j  and 
food  being  the  only  thing  he  needed,  and  that  provided 
for  him  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  infiance  could 
not  be  fo  proper  in  any  other  matter. 

jdiy,  We  muft  remember  that  man  was  created  a  free 
agent,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  fuch  to  be  pleafed  with  no- 
thing that  is  not  agreeable  to  their  choice.  The  bed  and 
moft  pleafing  thing  in  the  world  if  it  be  forced  on  us 
againft  our  choice,  is  uneafy  to  us.  There  muft  be  fome- 
thing  of  choice  in  what  makes  us  happy ;  and  could  there 
be  a  more  eafy  thing  to  be  left  to  that,  than  not  to  eat  of 
•one  tree  where  there  were  fo  many  ?  We  may  imagine 
that  God  in  efFeft  faid  to  man.  Your  nature  requires  that 
you  fliould  choofe  thofethings  the  enjoyment  whereof  will 
make  you  happy.  I  will  make  your  duty  eafy  unto  you ; 
abftain  from  this  one  tree,  and  whilft  you  do  fo,  I  will  take 
care  thatyoufhall  not  choofeamifs  in  any  thing  elfc.'  Your 
obedience  in  this  (hall  be  an  infallible  means  to  fecure  you 
from  choofing  wrong  in  any  other  thing.  Whilft  you  ufe 
your  free-will  right  in  this,  1  will  take  care  that  you  fhall 
not  abufeit  on  any  other  occafion.  Some  inftance  of  your 
free  obedience  is  necclfary :  And  this  is  the  moft  eafy  that 
could  be  provided  for  you.  But  by  yourwrong  ufe  of  free- 
will here,  you  will  open  a  gate  for  fin  and  death  to  enter. 

Surely  this  account  makes  this  command  very  reafon- 
able, very  agreeable  for  God  to  give,  and  man  to  receive. 
Andfrom  this  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  given  merely  as  an 
arbitrary  trial  of  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  God,  but  rather 
as  a  means  to  facilitate  and  fecure  the  obedience  we  owe 
him.  When  Chrift  fent  the  blind  man  to  the  waters  of  Si^ 
loam  for  opening  his  eyes,  nobody  will  fay  that  that  com- 
mand was  a  mere  t^ial  of  his  obedience,  but  rather  a  means 
to  reftore  his  fight.  And  fo  when  God  commanded  maa 
here  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge^  &c*  ^^x  ^^v- 
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nrncc  wainot  impofed  upon  him  lb  much  by  the  way  of 
trial>.  as  to  be  a  means  to  alTure  him  of  thd  grace  and  af- 
fiftance  of  God.  This  g^ve  him  an  intereft  ia  his  own 
happinefs,  becaufe  it  made  it  in  fome  mcafure  depend  on 
his  iree-will,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been  happi- 
nefs,  as  has  been  Ihewed  before;,  and  yet  it  made  it  fo  cafy 
to  him,  that  nothing  but  the  goodnefs  of  God  could  have 
found  out  fo  very  fenfible  and  fo  effectual  a  means.  Thus, 
you  fee  a  f;£.ir  meaning  and  reafon  of  this  command,  and. 
that  there  is  no  neceflity  of  forfaking  the  letter  of  fcrip- 
ture  to  juftify  God*^  impofing  it.. 

Let  us  now  in  the  3d  place  confider  by  what  means  man- 
was  feduced  to  break  this  command.  Of  this  we  have  an 
account^Ch.  iii.  When  God  afks  the  quefiion  of  the  wo- 
man,fhe  anfwers,  ver.jj.  ^bjeftrpentbeguUidtneandl^ 
cat.  Now  it  will  be  neceflary,  lil,  to  confider  the  fedu- 
cer,  and  adly,^  the  argument  by  which  he  prevailed  on 
her.  Astothefeducer/twasaferpent,Ch.  iii.ver.  I.  Now 
tbejerpentwahmore^ubtle  than  any  beaft  of  thg fields  which 
the  Lord  God  had  made -y  and  he /aid  unto  the  woman  ^  yea^ 
hath  Godjaidye  fhall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden? 
From  which  you  are  to  obferve,  ift,  that  this  was  a  literal 
ferpent ;  the  fame  ferpent  that  is  now  curfcd,  and  goes 
on  his  belly,  and  eats-duft;  that  is  hated  and  abhorred 
by  man,  that  is  fo  poifonous  and  pernicious,  to  him,  be- 
tween whom  and  man  there  is  a  natural  enmity  to  this 
day,  is  literally  meant  in  this  place,  and  is  not  to  be  alle- 
gorized away,  as  fome  would  have  it. 

adly.  The  ferpent  was  then  the  mod  fubtleand  cun- 
ning of  beafts,  we  muft  not  underftand  this  of  him,  as 
now  ftupified  by  the  curfe  of  God,  but  a&  created  at  firft 
inperfeftion.  The  tradition  of  whofc  cunning  was  fo 
conftant  and  univerfal,  that  it  became  proverbial  among 
all  the  anticnts,-  with  whom  to  be  as  wife  as  feipenrs 
^meaning  the  firft  of  the  kind)  denotes  theperfedion  of 
fubtlety;  which  Ihews  a  general  belief,  that  he  had  ai 
firft  afagacitymore  than  ordinary. 

3dly»  We  are  not  to  wonder  that  £w  was  notfurprizcd 
or  Frightened  at  the  ferpent's  fpeaking  to  her;  for  as  I  ob- 
fervcd  before,  ftve  Yvad^tiiio  ^iwjerience  of  things,  wasig- 
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horant  of  the  nature  of  beafts,  and  for  augtit  (h^  knew, 
all  of  them  might  fpeak  as  well  as  Adam  did.  This  igno>- 
ranee  could  be  no  hurt  to  her,  for  If  flic  had  defired  to 
know,  flie  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  apply  herfclf  to  God, 
who  was  her  immediate  direftor,  andwould  have  difcovered 
it  to  her,  if  flie  had  alked  it;  and  we  are  not  to  doubt,  but 
it  was  as  eafy  for  her  to  have  had  recourfe  to  him,  as  it  is 
for  us  to  open  our  eyes  in  order  to  fee;  and  therefore  flic 
was  as  inexcufable  as  a  man  would  be,  that  fliould  fall  into 
a  pit  becaufe  he  would  not  look  before  him; 

But  4thly.  Tho'  this  was  a  true  literal  ferpent,  ytt  there 
was  more  in  it,  the  devil  made  ufe  of  it  to  compafs  his 
ends:  And  he  was  the  perfon  that  fpakc  through  it;  This, 
as  I  take  it,  is  confefled  by  all;  for  no  brute  could  ever 
reaibn  or  {peak  of  itfelf :  And  it  ought  tio  be  obftrvcd, 
that  when  the  worfliip  of  the  devil  was  fettled  in  the 
world,  a  ferpent  was  the  fign  and  fymbol  of  whatever 
was  facred  to  him;  he  was worfliipped  Under  that-form, 
and  feemed  to  take  a  peculiar  pleafure  to  appear  arid  re- 
ceive homage  in  that  fliape  in  which  he  deceived  man. 
Add  to  this,  that  a  ferpent  was  the  beaft  by  whicli  he  vented 
his  oracles  in  many  places,  and  the  very  word  by  which 
his  divinations  are  fignified  in  feveral  languages  is  taken 
from  this  animal;  as  if  the  devil  wc;^  ftill  ading  his  de- 
ceits in  the  ferpent* 

As  to  the  argument  that  he  ufcd  to  fcduee  oHr  firft  pa- 
rents, wtfliall  nndita veryplaufiblcone.  'Tis  inChap^iii» 
ver.  4.  Andthejervantjaid  unto  tbe  woman  y  Tejhallnotjurtly 
dh\  for  God  dotb  knowy  that  in  tbe  day  ye  eat  tbereof  tben 
your  eyesjhall  be  opened^  andyejhallbe  as  gods  knowing  good 
and'evil.  The  meaning  of  this  fecms  to  be  as  if  he  had 
faid,  God  doth  but  mock  you,  when  he  threatens  you  with 
death  1  this  is  not  the  rcafon  wh v  he  forbids  you  the  ufe  of 
this  tree:  the  true  defign  is  to  keep  you  in  ingorance,  to 
blindfold  you,  and  hinderyou  from  ludgingfor  yourfelves 
by  your  own  eyes  and  rcafon •  By  this  means  you  arc 
kept  altogether  in  a  depcndancc  on  him,  and  obliged  in 
all  cafes  to  have  recourfe  to  him,  and  not  fu  fFcred  to  enquire 
by  the  ftrength  of  your  own  faculties,  what  may  hurt  or 
help  you .    r  ou  have  not  the  ufe  of  tte  fcn£w  wA^oitARX-    ^ 
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ftandingyou  poffefs  Ky  nature,  but  are  keptin  a  blind  un^ 
reafonablc  fubjedion  to  his  will.  But  he  knows  if  you  cat 
of  this  tree,  you  fliall  be  freed  from  this  pupilage  of  fla- 
very.  That  you  will  of  yourfelves,  as  well  as  he,  undcr- 
ftand  what  is  good  or  evil  for  you,  and  fo  need  not  be 
beholden  to  him :  He  judges  what  is  good  for  himfelf,  and 
that  privilege  makes  him  God :  and  therefore  you  may  be 
fure  It  is  a  pleafant  thing  to  do  fo.  And  for  this  rcafon  he 
keeps  it  to  himfelf,  and  will  not  allow  it  you.  But  if  you 
will  venture  and  eat,  you  will  then  be  like  him,  and  be 
.competentjudgesof  your  own  advantage^  as  well  as  hcis. 
Thus  bur  firft  parent  was  prevailed  on  to  fufpedt  God,  and 
make  a  trial  by  difobedience  whether  her  own  eyes  and 
underftanding  might  not  be  fufiicient  to  cliredk  her.  Nor . 
is  it  any  wonder  ihe  was  deceived,  if  we  confider  her  want 
of  experience  and  innocent  fimplicity^ .  Not  that  flic  was 
exculable,finceftiehadnomore  tatake  careof  but  this  one 
thing,  and  fhe  ought  to  have  had  recourfe  to  God  or  her 
hufband  before  (he  made  the  experiment.  But  the  argu-  • 
ment  was  fo  framed  as  to  prevent  that  recourfe,  and  there- 
fore it  only  was  capable  to  deceive  her.  The  ferpent  fug- 
gefted  to  her,  that  God  impofed  on  her,  and  therefore  ir 
feemed  improper  to  confult  with  him,  when  fhe  defired  to 
difcover  whether  it  was  foor  no.  This  is  fo  powerful  a 
method  of  deceiving,  that  it  is  obfervableit  feldom  fails  to 
be  efFedtual,  and  that  an  argument  almoft  like  this  corrupts 
the  generality  of  mankind.  Either  ill  company  or  our 
own  heads  fuggeft  to  us,  when  we  are  children  and  igno- 
rantof  our  intereft>  that  our  parents^ guardians  and  tutors 
debar  us  of  the  pleafures  oflife^out  of  envy.  We  argue 
withourfelves  and  one  another,  that  thefeold  fellows  keep 
us  to  ourbooks  and  toour  work,  debar  us  of  our  pleafures 
and  recreations,  bring  us  under  rules,  and  admonifti  us  to 
be  aware  of  luft,  andexcefles,  that  they  may  engrofs  thofe 
to  themfelves  and  keep  us  in  a  dependance  on  them ;.  thai 
therefore  they  will  not  fuffer  us  to  try  thefe  enjoyments» 
and  that  the  defign  of  all  is  tomakeusllaves.  Whereaswe 
are  apt  to  think,  that  we  have  underftanding  enough  to 
.manage  ourfelves,  and  therefore  why  may  we  not  be  left  to 
be  our  own  guides  ^tvdx.o  dv^c^fe  far  ourfelves  ?  Hence  wc 
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<ronclude^  let  us  make  the  experiment,  and  throw  off  the 
reftraints  our  conduftors  would  put  on  us.  And  thus 
thoufands  have  been  and  daily  are  deceived.  And  few 
young  people  are  able  to  refift  the  force  of  this  tempta- 
tion; which  Ihews  the  power  of  it:  elpecially  when  it 
comes  as  it  did  on  Eve,  cloathed  with  all  outward  ad- 
vantage of  allurement,  as  in  the  6th  verfc.  The  tree  was 
good  for  foodp  f  leaf  ant  to  the  eyesy  and  a  tree  to  be  dejired 
to  make  one  wife.  So  wife,  that  they  needed  no  more  to 
confult  God  to  teach  them  what  was  good  or  evil  for 
them.  Thefe  were  chapis  fhe  could  not  eafily  refift;  by 
thefe  flie  was  then  fediiced,  and  deceived  her  hufband, 
and  by  the  like  temptations  her  pofterity  daily  fall.  Who- 
ever knows  the  humour  of  youth,  and  how  it  was  with 
himfelf  when  young,  doth  alfo  know  that  this  curiofity  of 
trying  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  this  itch  of  beimg  our  own 
mafter^  and  choofing  for  ourfelvcs,  together  with  the 
charming  face  of  fins,  and  our  ignorance  and  inexperience 
of  the  confequences  of  them,  are  generally  the  firft  means 
of  our  being  corrupted,  againft  the  good  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples we  receive  from  our  parents  and  teachers:  as  the 
fairnefs  of  the  fruit,  the  feeming  propernefs  of  it  for  food, 
and  the  defire  of  being  judge  for  herfclf  of  what  might 
be  good  and  evil,  of  being  under  her  own  management 
and  government,  were  the  inducements  that  prevailed 
with  our  firft  parent  to  throw  off  the  conduft  ot  God. 

There  rcmams  now  the  4th  and  laft  part  of  what  I  pro- 
pofed,  the  confequences  of  this  difobedience.  They  are 
\o  difmal  and  numerous,  that  I  can  only  hint  at  fome  of  the 
principal  of  them.  Thefirft  of  themwas  theopening  thefe 
finners  eyes,  ch.  iii.  7.  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were 
opened.  A  man's  eyes  are  faid  to  be  opened,  when  he  per- 
ceives ordifcovers  fomething  relating  to  his  ftateand con- 
dition which  he  did  not  obferve  before.  Now  before  this 
tranfgreflion,  man  had  not  difcovered  any  want  or  defeft 
in  himfelf:  He  was  direded  by  the  wifdom  of  God,  and 
fupplied  by  his  all-fufliciency,  and  therefore  wanted  no- 
thmg  for  his  conduft  and  fupport.  But  when  he  put  him- 
felf out  of  the  divine  protection,  and  was  to  manage  and 
iupport  himfelfj  he  foon  fawand  felt  his  imperitdions  and 
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wants,    Whilft  young  children  are  under  their  parents 
government  and  carc>  they  are  folicitous  about  nothing; 
they  are  not  concerned  about  their  meat,  drink  and  fafety, 
any  farther  than  to  call  to  their  parents  for  them  when 
they  want  them:  nor  arc  they  afraid  while  they  are  near 
them ;  but  if  they  Ihould  withdraw  thcmfelves,  and  leave 
their  children  in  the  dark,  or  in  a  wildcmefs,  their  eyes 
would  foon  be  opened  \  they  would  foon  fee  and  feel  their 
impotence  to  help  and  defend  themfelves;  concern  and 
terror  would  feize  them,  and  take  away  the  ufe  of  the 
little  reafon  they  have.     We  may  imagine  this  to  be  the 
condition  of  our  firft  parents,  when  God  withdrew  his  in- 
fl  ucnce  and  proteft ion  from  them  upon  their  deferting  him. 
Their  eyes  were  opened  as  foon  as  they  were  left  to  them- 
felves.    They  found  their  neceflities  and  wants.    They 
found  the  fliortnefs  of  their  own  power  to  help  them,  and 
infufficiency  of  their  own  underitanding  to  direct  tnem. 
They  found  thcmfelves  incompetent  judges  of  what,  was 
good  or  evil  for  them,  and  they  then  in  earneft,  to  their 
coft,  knew  evil,  that  is,  felt  it.     This  was  a  natural  con- 
fc^uence  of  their  fetting  up  to  be  their  own  matters,  and 
to  judge  forthemfelves:  nofiniteunderftandingbeingfuf- 
iftcient  to  forefce  or  know,  what  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
our  circumftanccs  may  hurt  us;  and  tho*  it  did  forefce 
them,  yet  nothing  lefs  than  an  Almighty  Power  is  able  to 
prevent  the  mifchicf.    The  opening  therefore  of  our  firft 
parents  eyes  to  fee  their  impendent  miferies,  and  their  im- 
potency  to  help  themfelves,  was  the  firft  efFeft  of  their  fin. 
The  2d  was  their  fenfe  of  their  being  naked,  and  (hamc 
that  they  were  fo.  Shameproceeds  from  aconfcioufnefs  of 
wcaknefs,  or  of  guilt,  and  from  a  fecret  pride  that  makes 
us  unwilling  to  own  it,  left  we  fhould  be  defpifed  for  it. 
Man  could  not  be  confcious  of  either  before  his  fall,  be- 
caufe  he  was  innocent  from  guilt,  and  was  covered  by  the 
power  of  God  againft  all  the  defefts  of  his  natural  weak- 
nefs;  but  being  now  left  to  himfelf,  he  felt  both.     He 
had  offended  God,  and  had  no  defence  againft  his  fellow- 
creatures:  the  fun  fcorchcd  him,  the  rain  wet  him,  and 
the  cold  pierced  him.  *  He  found  an  inconvcnicncy  in 
cxpofing  his  body,  and  was  afliamed  of  the  cffcdb  of  it. 
'  He 
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He  fotihd  himfelf  moved  wkh  luft  and  other  irregular 
paflions,  and  his  reafon  unable  to  curb  them.  Whereas 
the  power  of  God,  whilft  he  was  under  the  divine  go- 
vernment, had  kept  all  his  faculties  in  perfeft  order. 
He  faw  therefore  now  great  hurt  in  nakcdnefs,  which  no 
way  incommoded  him  whilft  covered  in  innocency. 

The  3d  efFeft  of  this  tranfgrcflSon  of  our  firft  parents 
was  averiion  to  God.  ch.  iii.  8.  And  Adam  and  his  wife 
Jfid  tbemfelves  from  the  frefence  of  the  Lord  Godamongft  the 
trees  of  the  garden:  ver^  10.  I  was  afraid^  becaufe  Iwas 
.naked,  and  Ihidmyfelf  This  was  a  very  natural  effear;  for 
fince  theywere  concerned  to  fee  their  nakednefs,fince  they 
were  afhamed  of  it,  and  it  now  difplcafed  their  eyes,  they 
could  not  think  it  could  be  pleafing  to  God.  There  was  a 
^ifible  prefence  of  God  in  Eden,  and  man  no  doubt  was 
taught  to  come  before  him  with  decency  and  reverence : 
•and  being  now  blotted  and  ftained  with  fin  in  his  foul,  and 
naked  in  his  body,  he  muft  needs  be  afraid  to  appear  in 
iuch  circumftances  before  his  Maker.  When  he  was  a- 
ihamed  to  fee  'himfelf,  he  might  well  be  afraid  to  be  feen 
of  God.  A  child  that  has  dirtied  and  hurt  himfelf  in  dif- 
obeying  his  parent's  command,  will  naturally  fly  his 
prefence.  Thus  it  fared  withman  in  Paradife,  and  thus  it 
continues  with  us  his  pofterity  to  this  day.  We  are  afraid 
of  that  comraerce,and  flee  that  communion  with  God  that 
was  the  great  comfort  and  fecurity  of  man  in  his  innocency. 

The4th  confequenceof  man's  tranfgreflions, was  God's 
pronouncing  fentence  on  each  of  the  tranfgreflbrs  j  on 
the  ferpcnt,  on  the  woman,  and  laftly  on  Adam. 

Firft  on  the  Serpent,  AndtheLordGodJaid  unto  thejer^\ 
fenty  thou  art  curjed  above  all  cattle ,  and  above  every  beajt 
of  the  field,  kpofi  thy  iellyfhalt  thou  go,  and  dufl  fhalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  ^f  thy  life ;  and  I  will  put  enmity  betweeh 
ihee  and  the  woman ^  between  thyjeed  and  herjeedy  itfball 
bruije  thy  heady  and  thou /halt  bruife  his  heel.  To  be  curfed 
is  to  become  abominable  and  miferable ;  to  be  deflgned 
and  devoted  to  deftruftion;  to  be  under  the  difpleifnrc 
of  God  and  the  execration  of  men.  The  ferpent  carries 
ftill  the  marks  of  this  curfe,  and  is  forced  to  cover  and 
bide  its  htad  oa  all  oceafions,  as  being  oflfenfive  to  the 
K  k  4  t:^^> 
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vfty  ^d  obncHKious  to  the  revenge  of  any  that  can  fur- 
prife  it.  We  kill  other  creatures  for  food  or  diverfion, 
^ut  ferpents  are  declared  enemies;  we  equally  hate  and 
fear  them,  ^d  therefore  deftroy  them  with  pleafure  and 
cagernefs. 

The  ad  part  of  the  ferpent's  punilhment  is  to  go  on 
his  belly,  and  feed  on  duft.  How  he  was  framed  at  firft  we 
know  not,  but  fee  now  that  he  crawls  on  the  ground,  and 
cannot  lift  up  his  head.  This  was  a Jufl  punifliment  for  his 
high  attempt  in  oppofing  himfelt  to  God,  and  teaching 
man  to  queftion  the  goodnefs  and  veracity  of  his  Maker, 
As  to  his  food  which  God  has  here  decreed  to  be  duft,  it 
was  very  congruous  that  the  ferpent  who  had  tempted  our 
firft  parents  by  the  lovelincfs  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
good  and  evil,  fliould  be  condemned  to  the  vileft  of  meat, 
and  be  obliged  to  feed  on  filth  and  dirt ;  that  his  fault 
might  in  fome  meafure  be  feen  in  his  puniftiment. 

The  3d  part  of  the  fentencepaiTed  on  the  ferpent,  is 
enmity  between  him  and  man  his  Lord,  which  continues 
to  this  day,  their  very  natures  being  contrary  and  defbuc- 
tive  to  one  another.  There  is  a  perpetual  war  between 
them,  and  though  he  fometimes  hurts  or  wounds  his  maf- 
fer  by  furprife  in  his  more  ignoble  parts;  yet  he  has  the 
worft  of  it :  for  man  bruifcs  his  head  and  effeftually  dc- 
(Iroys  him.  All  this  is  literally  true,  and  without  an  alle* 
gory.  But  if  it  be  enquired  why  the  ferpent  was  thus 
^ntenced,  when  he  committed  no  fault,  but  was  afted  by 
the  devil?  It  muft  be  anfwered,  that  he  was  the  only  vi- 
fible  tempter  that  appeared  to  man,  and  therefore  the  pu- 
nifjiment  was  firft  to  fall  on  him,  for  example  fake,  and 
to  beget  in  us  an  abhorrence  of  the  guilt.  The  ferpent  of 
himfelf  was  no  more  capable  of  being  punifhed  than  of 
finning  i  but  thefe  marks  of  God's  dilpleafure  were  left 
on  him  for  our  fake,  that  we  might  have  a  vifible  remem- 
brancer of  what  fin  deferves.  If  the  inflruments  of  the 
temptation  were  thus  ufed,  we  may  be  fure  the  principal 
aftor  did  not  efcape  the  vengeance  of  God. 

But  adly.  If  we  fuppofe  the  devil  pofTefTed  the  ferpent, 
and  was  as  it  were  incarnate  in  it;  we  niay  have  leave  to 
think  that  the  power  of  God  could  unite  them  as  clofely  ^ 
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etir  fouls  and  bodies  are  joined,  and  caufe  the  punifhment 
infliided  on  the  literal  ferpent  to  afFe£t  fatan  in  it>  as  well 
as  the  injuries  done  our  bodies  do  reach  our  fouls ;  ac 
Icaft  wlule  that  very  ferpent  was  in  being. 

3dly.  Inafmuch  as  the  literal  fcnfe  does  not  exclude  the 
myftical,  the  curfing  of  the  ferpent  is  a  fymbol  to  us, 
and  a  vifible  pledge  of  the  maledidtion  with  which  the  de- 
vil is  ftruck  by  God,  and  whereby  he  is  become  the  moft 
abominable  and  miferable  of  creatures.  Theferpent*s  be- 
ing confined  to  go  on  his  belly,  points  out  to  us  the 
wretchednefs  of  that  condition  to  which  the  devil  is  re- 
duced :  his  eating  duft,  the  blading  of  all  his  enjoyments, 
and  debarring  him  from  all  thofe  pleafures  that  flow  from 
the  right  hand  of  God  5  being  thrown  below  the  feet  of  all 
other  creatures,  to  be  tranipled  by  them ;  that  is  to  be 
confined  to  the  loweft,  vileft,  and  moft  miferable,  as  well 
as  moft  contemptible  eftate.  As  to  the  ferpent's  enmity 
with  man,  it  needs  no  great  pains  to  apply  it  to  the  devil. 
It  is  plain  he  is  continually  laying  fnares  for  us ;  he  lies  in 
ambuih  and  furprifes  us ;  he  wounds  us  in  our  paflions 
and  lower  faculties,  and  by  thefe  fometimes  reaches  our 
fouls :  though  that  can  never  be,  if  we  don't  confent  to  it, 
and  by  that  make  it  our  own  aft.  But  man  by  the  help 
of  the  Seed  of  the  woman ^  that  is  by  our  Saviour,  ftiall 
bruife  his  head,  wound  him  in  the  place  that  is  moft  mor- 
tal,and  finally  confound  and  deftroy  him  with  eternal  ruin. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  enmity  and  abhorrence  we  have  of 
the  ferpent,  is  a  continual  warning  to  us  of  the  danger  we 
are  in  from  the  devil,  and  how  heartily  we  ought  to  hate 
^nd  abhor  him  and  all  his  works, 

adly.  As  to  the  womati,  her  punifhment  confifts  of  two 
parts,  ift,in  the  pains  of  child-bearing,  ver.  16  .ofch.iii. 
jindto  the  woman  he  f aid,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  f  arrow 
and  thy  conception.  Inforrow  thoujhalt  bring  forth  children. 
This  was  a  very  juft  and  proper  puniftiment.  She  had 
brought  forrow  and  death  on  all  her  pofterity,  and  in 
bringing  them  forth  it  was  but  reafonableflie  Ihould  fufFer 
Something  of  what  they  were  to  fufitr  all  their  lives :  And 
it  is  continued  on  all  thofe  that  defcend  from  her,  as  an 
item  and  memorandum  of  the  mifchief  brought  on  man- 
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kind  by  fin.  By  this  ihe  and  her  dcTcendaiits  may  learn» 
bow  much  God  abhors  difobediente,  and  it  is  a  pledge  to 
diem  c^  God's  aneer  againft  the  guilty. 

The  ^d  part  other  punifhment  is  in  thefe  words  in  the 
fime  verfe^  Tby  defire  Jball  be  to  tby  bujbandj  and  bejball 
rule  over  thee.  This  too  was  a  moft  reafonable  fentence, 
and  proportionable  to  her  fia.  Her  offence  was  an  at- 
tmnpt  to  be  a  judge  of  good  and  evil  for  herfelf,  to  be 
ber  own  miftrefs,  and  depend  no  more  on  God  for  her 
government.  Inftead  of  attaining  her  defign»  God  makes 
ber  fubjeft  to  her  hufband ;  places  thofe  defires  and  in- 
clinations on  Jiim  which  fte  had  withdrawn  from  God^and 
Gonfiitutes  him  her  ruler  and  head.  By  this  fhe  and  her 
"whole  fe*  became  fubjedls,  and  dependent  on  the  froward 
will  of  thofe  hu(banc(s  {he  had  corrupted;  being  obliged 
to  endure  not  only  the  mifeiies  of  her  own  choice,  but 
likewife  a  (hare  in  thofe  of  her  hufband's.  This  is  a  de- 
monflration  to  us  of  the  folly  of  an  attempt  to  judgb  of 
good  and  evil  for  ourfelves,  and  the  great  abnorrencc 
God  has  of  fin ;  fince  he  avenges  it  not  only  on  the  perfon 
immediately  guilty,  but  extends  the  punifhment  to  the 
whole  fex. 

As  to  the  man,  his  punifliment confifts  in. the  follow- 
ing particulars,  i  ft, ver.  1 7 .  Becaufe  thou  baft  bearkenedunt$ 
ibe  voice  of  tby  wife^  and  baft  eaten  of  tbe  tree  ofwbtcb  I 
commanded  tbee  faying^  *Tboufhalt  not  eat  ofit\  Curjed  is- 
tbe  ground  for  tby  fake.  Inforrowftjalt  tbou  eat  cf  it  all  tbe 
days  of  tby  life.  This  punifhment  is  rightly  adapted  to 
man*s  fin^  He  would  not  be  content  with  the  meat  God 
had  provided  for  him,  which  the  earth  of  itfelf  furniftied 
him  by  God's  appointment,  therefore  God  decreed  that  it 
fhould  do  fo  no  more,  but  man  fhould  be  put  to  force  his 
food  out  of  it,  and  provide  for  himfelf  with  labour  and 
toil,  with  the  fwcat  of  his  brows  and  the  anguifh  of  his 
heart.  By  this  we  may  underftand  how  much  better  it 
had  been  to  have  left  the  provifion  of  fuftenance  for  us  to 
God,  and  to  depend  on  him  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  go- 
vernment of  our  aftions*  Since  we  would  not  do  the  latter, 
God  has  refufcd  to  do  the  former  for  us. 

The 
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The  ad  part  of  God's  feiitence  againft  man^  is  the 
condemnation  of  him  to  temporal  death,  ver.  19*  of  ch.HL 
For  duft  thou  arty  and  unt^  iufi  thoujhalt  relum.   It  was 
obferved  before,  that  man  by  his  natural  conftitution  was 
mortal,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  efpecial  favour  of  God» 
that  he  was  preferved  from  death.  Since  therefore  he  had 
forfeited  that  favour,  he  mull:  of  courfe  fink  into  his  na^- 
tive  mortality.  It  was  not  neceflary  that  God  jQiould  alter 
his  nature  or  conftitution  to  make  him  mortal,  ther6 
needed  no  more  but  taking  away  the  means  of  imnK)rta* 
lity,  the  ufe  of  the  tree  of  life,  to  fubjed  him  to  death;  and 
the  ufe  of  it  was  no  ways  due  to  his  nature :  God  there- 
fore did  him  no  injuftice,  by  depriving  him  and  his  pofte- 
rity  of  paradife  and  the  ufe  of  the  tree  of  life,  thefe  being 
Qiatters  of  favour;  and  we  intided  to  them  only  on  this ' 
condition,  that  our  firft  parents  (hould  continue  in  obe- 
dience to  God.    This  withdrawing  of  God's  favour  is  a 
great  and  dreadful  punifhment,  but  far  from  injuftice,  be- 
caufe  it  takes  nothing  from  us  that  was  due  to  our  nature» 
and  leaves  us  ftill  in  a  condition  preferable  to  not  being  at 
all,  which  is  as  much  as  God  m  ftri<^nefs  of  juftice  is 
obliged  to  do  for  any  creature.    Thus  we  find  ourfelves 
fubjefted  to  the  difoleafure  and  wrath  of  God  by  our  de- 
fcent  from  Jdamy  io  far  as  to  prevail  w^th  God  to  with- 
draw fix)m  us  his  peculiar  favours  that  he  defigned  for  usi 
if  our  firft  parents  had  continued  in  their  obedience,  the 
confequence  of  which  is  that  we  become  fubjcA  to  pains 
and  miferies,  to  ficknefs  and  temporal  death. 

But2dly.  The  fouls  of  men  are  immortal,  and  caupable 
of  mifery  or  happinefs  after  this  life,  and  the  tranigref- 
fion  of  Adam  does  likewife  affe£fc  them,  and  they  become 
liable  to  damnation  on  account  thereof.  It  leems  indeed 
hard,  that  God's  anger  fhould  reach  fo  far  as  to  deprive 
all  mankind  of  eternal  happinefs  for  the  fin  of  one;  but 
if  we  confider  man  ajs  a  free  agent,  we  fhall  find  that 
eternal  happinefs  is  not  abfolutely  due  to  him,  but  only 
^e  pofllbility  thereof :  and  if  God  has  not  deprived  us  of 
that  pofllbility,  he  has  done  us  no  injuftice.  And  it  ap- 
pears from  the  vcrv  hiftory  of  man's  fall,  that  God  has 
pot  done  that :  for  he  has  entered  into  new  terms  of  fal-   . 
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vadon  with  us,  and  has  intimated  them,  though  obfcurely, 
in  ch.  iii.  ver.  15.  when  he  declares  that  the  Seed  of 
the  woman  Jhall  brutfe  the  head  of  the  ferfent.  Signifying 
thereby,  that  mankind  fliould  not  defpair.  For  notwith- 
ftanding  the  devil  had  got  an  advantage  over  them,  yet 
by  the  means  of  Chrift  they  fhould  finally  conquer  and 
▼anquiih  him.  And  the  world  was  fo  farpoflcffcd  with 
the  belief  of  the  poffibility  of  a  reconciliation  with  God, 
that  they  ftill  applied  to  him  with  prayers  and  facrifices; 
and  he  gave  them  fufficient  proof,  that  his  mercy  toward* 
them  was  not  cwiite  extinft,  and  that  he  ftill  continued  his 
goodnefs  to  the  wicked  poftcrity  of  wicked  parents. 
Hence  St,  Paul  obferves,  ASls  xiv.  16.  ^at  though  God 
im  times  paft /offered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways^ 
yet  he  left  not  himfelf  without  witnefSy  in  that  he  did  goody 
and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven^  and  fruitful  feafonSy  filling 
cur  hearts  with  food  and  gladnefs. 

But  jdly.  We  may  conceive  adouble  happinefs,  firft,  that 
which  is  abfolute  and perfeft,according  to  the  utmoft  capa- 
city of  the  (Creature  thatenjoys  it.2dly.That  which  is  bett£*r 
than  not  to  be,  but  yet  is  mixed  with  fufFerings,  and  may 
come  as  much  fhort  of  perfe6l  bleflednefs,  as  our  prcfcnt 
ftate  is  diftant  from  perfeft  eafc  and  pleafurc.  The  latter 
of  thefe  is  due  injuftice  to  every  being  that  God  has  made, 
if  they  have  not  forfeited  their  title  by  lin.  But  the  firft 
of  thefe  is  a  favour  that  God  may  beftow  on  whom  he 
pleafes,  or  withhold  from  them  upon  other  confiderations 
befides  guilt.  The  fin  of  our  firft  parents  is  fuch  a  mo- 
tive, as  has  induced  God  to  deny  it  to  all  the  poftcrity  of 
Adaniy  however  aftually  innocent.  And  this  is  a  great  in- 
dication of  his  difpleafure  toward  them.  Upon  this  ac- 
count, the  moft  innocent  children  are  eternally  baniftied 
heaven,  and  deprived  of  the  prefence  of  God;  which  may 
juftly  be  reckoned  an  eternal  fpiritual  death,  when  com- 
pared with  the  pleafures  and  happinefs  that  otherwifethey 
would  have  enjoyed.  For  though  we  cannot  fay  of  them, 
that  it  had  been  better  for  them  never  to  have  been,  yet  their 
life  may  truly  be  reckoned  a  hell,  comparatively  to  what 
they  might  have  cxpedtcd  if  their  fiiil  parents  had  not  of- 
fended. 
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fended,  and  brought  thispunifhmcnt  upon  their  dcfcen- 
dants.  Though  this  may  fcem  to  be  very  hard  on  infants 
that  never  aftually  finned,  yet  it  cannot  to  called  unjufli 
bccaufe  they  arc  not  deprived  of  any  thing  that  was  abfa- 
lutely  due  to  their  nature,  but  only  of  thofe  favours  that 
God  might  have  denied  them  on  other  confidei-ations  be- 
fides  that  of  their  perfonal  guilt.  Neither  does  this  infer 
any  third  ftate  for  fouls  after  death,  but  only  a  difference 
among  fuch  as  are  condemned  to  helU  There  is  fuch  a 
difference  acknowledged  in  the  ftate  of  the  bleffed,  where 
all  are  happy  according  to  their  fevcral  capacities  i  and 
fo  it  is  in  hell,  where  all  are  mifcrable  if  compared  with  the 
condition  of  the  blelTed,  but  in  diflfcrent  degrees;  and  as 
in  this  life  fome  are  fo  unfortunate  that  it  were  better  for 
them  not  to  be  at  all,  than  to  continue  always  in  the  ftate 
in  which  they  are;  fo  in  hell,  there  may  be  (bme  whole 
conditions  is  preferable  to  not  being;  tho'  for  Judoj^ni 
fuch  finners,  it  had  been  better  if  they  had  never  been* 
The  3d  part  of  man's  puniihment  was  that  withdraw- 
ing of  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God  from  hinrb  that 
was  ready  to  guide  and  diredl  him  in  all  his  a6bions,  and 
leaving  him  to  his  own  power  and  faculties  tocondudtand 
fupporthim.  So  I  underftand  the  aadver.of  theiiidch* 
^7td  the  Lord  Godjaid^  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of 
us  to  know  good  and  evil.  And  now  left  be  put  forth  bis 
hand  and  take  alfo  of  the  tree  of  life  and  eat  and  live  for 
ever.  Therefore  the  Lord  Godfent  him  forth  from  the  garden 
of  Eden.  Some  take  this  for  an  ironical  fpeech,  whereby 
God  mocked  and  upbraided  man  for  his  folly:  But  I  ra- 
ther think  it,  a  declaration  of  the  Divine  Will :  for  fince 
man  had  taken  on  him  to  choofe  for  himfelf  and  to  judge 
what  was  good  and  evil  for  him  without  confulting  hisMa- 
ker,  therefgre  God  refolved  to  deprive  him  of  the  fupcr- 
natural  affiftance  he  defigued  to  afford  him»  and  leave  him 
to  his  natural  faculties  to  guide  anddircft  him;  let  him  be 
as  it  were  hi%own  God,  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  choice. 
To  this  purpofe  he  deprived  him  of  thcufeofthe  tree  of 
life,  drove  him  out  of  the  gardcnwhereit  was,  and  fenced 
it  againft  him. 
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The  cffcfts  of  man's  being  left  to  his  own  powers  and 
faculties  for  his  direftion  and  fupport,  are  many  and  fatal. 
It  is  eafy  to  fiiew,  that  from  hence  come  all  the  errors  and 
follies  of  our  lives.  For  our  underftandines  beinjo;  finite^ 
we  are  every  moment  at  a  lols,  weareforced  in  moft  things 
to  gucfs,  and  Being  unable  to  find  truth,  arc  frequently 
miftaken.  From  the  fame  come  all  the  fins,  corruptions 
and  crimes  that  overwhelm  the  world.  For  beinj^  left  to 
our  choice,  we  not  only  miftake,  but  choafe  amiis.  One 
error  or  fin  makes  way  for  another^  we  proceed  dsdly  in 
corruption,  and  the  infeftion  Ipreads  as  the  world  grows 
older;  cuftom,  education  and  company  do  all  contribute 
to  make  usworfe  andworfe:  And  in  nothing  of  this  God  is 
to  be  blamed:  we  bring  them  on  ourfelves,  and  they  arenot 
to  be  prevented  without  amiracle,  which  none  can  lay,  God 
is  obliged  to  work  for  us.  We  may  accufe  ourfelves  and 
one  another  for  our  temporal  and  eternal  evils,  but  muft 
acquit  God  who  has  done  us  no  injuftice.  He  has  allowed 
us  a  poflibility  of  happinefs,  as  has  been  obferved  before, 
and  we  by  our  fins  make  ourfelves  incapable  of  it.  As  to 
the  children  that  die  before  they  come  to  choofe,  we  may 
be  fure  God  will  deal  jufl:ly  with  them,  and  put  a  great 
difference  between  them  and  aftual  finners.  •  It  is  mifery 
and  hell  enough  for  them  to  be  deprived  of  thofc  felici- 
ties to  which  they  could  not  pretend  but  by  the  favour 
of  God,  and  to  be  fubjefted  to  thofe  fufFerings  that  ba- 
lance their  Beings  and  hinder  their  lives  from  being  a 
blefling  to  them.  They  are  the  feeds  of  rebels  and  trai- 
tors, and  cannot  expeft  any  fpecial  favour  from  God. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  the  hiftory  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  fliewcd  you  the  confiftency  and  reafonablcnefs 
of  the  account  the  fcripture  gives  of  it.  Nor  ought  we  to 
depart  from  the  letter  thereof  5  fince  the  matter  of  faft  is 
plain,  that  man  is  corrupted,  that  the  literal  uhderftand- 
ing  of  the  fcripture  accounts  for  it,  and  no  other  book 
or  record  gives  any  tolerable  reafon  for  it* 

I  might  draw  many  ufeful  obfervations  from  what  I 
have  faid,  but  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  two* 

I  ft.  You  may  fee  from  this,  that  God  did  not  think  it 
fit  that  man  ftvoxAdb^  2Xifo\\i\i^^Va.Y?i  ^^^e  ftate  of  in- 
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tor  the  difcovcry  of  what  was  good  and  cvil>  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  continued  communication  of  divine  wifdoiii», 
which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  revelation ;  and 
the  trees  of  knowledge  and  of  life  were  truly  facramen-» 
tal ;  they  were  outward  and  vifible  figns,  and  means  of 
grace,  which  is  the  true  notion  of  afacrament^  And  thctt* 
judge  with  yourfclves,,  what  pride  and  folly  it  is  for  any^in- 
this  corrupted  eftate  to^pcetend  that  they  are  too  fpiritual 
for  fuch,  or  that  they  need  them  not  in  order  to  commu-*- 
nion  with  God.  M^oin  hisftateof  perfedtion  neededthem^ 
how  much  more  muft  we  in  our  prefent  condition  of  cop«» 
xiuption  and  averfion  from  God  i  Let  us  not  therefore  de-^ 
ijpife  or  abufe  them.  Death  was  theconfequence  of  the 
violation  of  the  facramental  tree  in  my  text,  and  the  fame* 
is  threatned  as  the  punifhment  of  our  abufing  thechrii^^ 
tian  facrament»  i  Cor.  xi.  29,  He  tbateatetb  MtidrinkiH^ 
unworthily  J  eatetb  and  dHnketb  damnation  to  himfelf^  n§t 
difceming  tbc  Lord's  body.  For  this  cauje  many  art  weak 
andjickiy  among  you,  and  manyflcep.  The  negledting  of 
them  is  no  lefs  penal,  John  iiu  5.  Except  a  man  be  bom  af 
water  and  of  the  Spirit y  be  cannot  enter  into  tbe.  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  John  vi.  53.  Except  ye  eat  theftejb  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  drink  bis  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yoK^ 
Thefe  are  exprefsly  offered  to  us  in  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord's  fupper,  and  we  are  fure-  in  that  the  faithful  feed 
Qn  them.  And  though  their  feeding  may  notbe  confined 
to  the  ufe  of  the  outward  elements,  vet  whoever  rgeds* 
(hem,  debars  himfelf  of  the  fpiritual  food  communicated 
by  them :  for  when  God  has  appointed  means  to  obtain 
z>  bleifing,  it  i&reafonable  to  believe,  that  he  will  never 
gcant  it  to  thofe  who  negleft  or  contemn  them. 

But  adly.  As  it  is  a  great  folly  tb  defpife  the  facramentv 
fo  it  is  much  greater  madnefs  to-think  of  happineis  with- 
out nevealed  religion.  It  is  plain  we  have  a  profped  and 
eager  defu^e  of  a  future  life,,  and  in  mamr  circumftance» 
there  is  nothing  but  that  hope  can  make  the  prefent  toler- 
able tp  us.  But  natural  religion  can  neither  give  us  any 
certain  clear  fecurity  of  it,  nor  means  to  attain  it.  Revealed 
gives  both  i  and  the  view  is  fo  comfortable  to  ^  ^ocAtwww^ 
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and  fo  ufeful  to  the  worlds  that  it  feems  to  be  an  imitation 
<rf  the  devirs  fpite  and  malice  to  go  about  to  deprive  tis 
of  it.  'Tisthis  hope  only  can  make  all  men  equally  happy, 
and  fend  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  as  to  the  circumftances 
of  this  world,  andtheoppreffed,  to  bed  as  contented  as  the 
greateft  prince.  'Tis  this  only  that  can  make  us  chearfuUy 
difpenfe  with  the  miferies  and  hardlhips  of  life,  and  think 
of  death  with  comfort.  Except  therefore  thcfe  patrons  of 
natural  religion  can  ftiew  as  lure  and  efFedtual  means  to 
comfort  us  on  thefe  occafions  as  revealed  religion  affords 
us,  they  are  fpiteful  and  unreafonable;  for  they  go  about 
to  take  from  us  that  which  gives  us  patience  in  our  ficknefs, 
relief  in  our  diftreffes,  and  hope  in  our  death  j  and  offer 
us  nothing  in  lieu  of  it.     If  a  man  be  opprclTed  by  his 
enemies,  if  he  be  in  ficknefs,  pain  or  anguifh,  if  the  ago- 
nies and  terrors  of  death  approach  him,  what  comfort  or 
lupport  can  he  have  without  religion  ?  What  a  difmal 
thing  muft  it  be  to  tell  a  man  that  there  is  no  help,  no 
hope  for  him,  to  bid  him  defpair  and  die,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  him.     Such  refieftions  may  make  a  man  fuUcn, 
mad,  curfe  himfelf  and  nature ;  but  can  never  give  him 
any  fatisfaftion,  without  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a 
blefTed  immortality.     Now  only  revelation  can  give  the 
generality  of  mankind,  efpecialiy  the  unphilofophicalpart 
of  it,  who  are  not  capable  of  long  or  fubtle  reafoning, 
fuch  a  clear  and  well-grounded  hope.     For  we  may  add 
to  this,  that  if  we  take  natural  religion  with  ail  the  advan- 
tages that  reafon  can  give  it,  yet  the  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  difcoverable  by  it  are  not  fo  clear  or  determined,  as  to 
be  afufHcient  encouragement  to  fuch  as  are  good,  ordif- 
couragement  to  the  evil.  Revealed  religion  ferves  all  thefe 
ends;  and  therefore  we  ought  firmly  to  adhere  to  it,  and 
not  hearken  to  wicked  and  unreafonable  men,  or  fuffer 
them  to  wreft  it  out  of  our  hands.     It  is  our  joy,  our 
comfort  and  our  life;  it  carries  us  beyond  death,  and  fe- 
cures  our  eternal  felicity.  Juflice,  and  charity,  and  peace 
are  the  fruits  of  it  here,  and  glory  hereafter. 
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Choice  J  moft  of  our  happinefs  confifts  in  it,  195 — 198,  ^c.  is 
under  limitations  as  to  its  exefrife,  196,  197. 227, 228.  %l^% 
215.  the  foundation  of  all  merit,  232. 

Chubb  on  prayer,  352,  353. 

Clarki^  (Dr.  S.)  his  proof  of  the  exifteftce  of  a  Deity  from  an- 
tecedent neceffity,  25«  57.  of  his  attributes  from  our  abftraA 
ideas  of  fpace  and  duration,  25.  his  foundations  of  morals  fai 
the  fitnefs  of  things  without  any  end  or  ufe  of  fuch  fitnefles, 
76» 

Clajfa  of  beings  down  from  God  to  nothing,  02,  93.  Illuf« 
tration  of  it,  04.  117,  ii8.  the  neceility  for  luch,  I02)  103« 
364 — 372.     Anfwer  to  Bayle's  objection,  ibid. 

CcilibeTy  (Mr.)  his  impartial  enquiry,  53.  56.  122. 

Ccmparifonsj  the  impropriety  of  thole  of  BayU^  concerning  free* 
will,  399. 

Cffmpulfion^  freedom  from  it  not  fufficient  toconftitute  moral  li* 
berty,  187,  X88. 

Confcienci  of  guilt  and  mifcry  very  diftindl  perceptions,  272^* 
273.  'tis  impoffible  to  have  a  guilty  confcience  without  li- 
berty, ib.  the  confcience  of  having  ufed  our  liberty  aright  is 


the  fource  of  all  our  happinefs,  338,  339,  740. 

'mfctHifnefs  of  liberty  proves  that  we  are  abfolut 

204.  260 — 270.  whether  all  men  have  it,  338. 


Confrquimes  of  certain  a^ons  not  fufficient  to  excufe  the  doing 

of  them,  382,  i^c. 
Contingency  as  certain  to  the  Divine  Knowledge  as  neceffity, 

362. 
Cwtingent  aftions  may  be  the  objeds  of  the  Divine  Know-  ' 

ledge,  ibid. 
Continuaneej  an  abftra£l  idea,  6.  how  acquired,  ibid. 
Corruptibility  a  neceflfary  confequence  of  materiality,  i :  6,  107« 

127, 128,  129,  130. 
Corruption  a  confequence  of  the  Fall^  106,  107.  I2q« 

L  1  2  Oe«^«ft 
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CrMmSd  mt  add  to  the  Divine  Happinefs  or  Perfe&ion^  45^ 
Wbjr  no  fooner,  iUd.  theeflU^  of  goodnefs^  47,  48.  in  what 
fenfe  it  was  indiffisrent  to  God^  ,249,  250 — 256. 

t^/^iuttum  not  all  made  for  die  bappMbw  oif  nui^gai^  m  totf 
fdr  eurh  other,  £f.  and  $7-^i(}f.  MlMe  couM  be;  abfc&ittly 
«perfied,  8i.  whether  all  o«i)ri)t  to  luwre  b«eA  atnde  eqwdly' 

*  perfeft»'  83, 6fc.  99H-05.  ^^  e^#.  09  abMotelirfiaaid  in  asy 
dqoee  of  perfeftion^  »(.  Obje&onv  anAin^edy  tf;*  ahetttion 

^  aim  inererife  Heceffitff  lo  their  happiMft^  86*^.  368»  369^ 
CmdwitacAff^i^i  io%  ti.  on  thtetfndof  fbe  ereaciony  45V  on 
infinity  or  ratlM  perfe^otty  67— 10# 

p. 

ifimitf  m  tftftcfflby  eonieqifcnefr  «f  ^  g^ieftf  laii^  of  nature^ 
.io6t  i&f.  f27«  r28*  coald  not.luive  beoaf  pnvented  natu- 
'ralty  iAjMdm^  ^27, 1289  229,  i3p.  iflly'  i6fi>  the  fe* of 
k  neoeury,.  135^139.  I54f.i54«  of  jpiMt  bettifit  to  the 
world,  it.  IS.  not  the  occafion  of  our  fondnefs  of  life*  374^  V^. 

Aifj/iMj  if^acd  tfaia'cvil  arifds,  ^/  whether  att^ddfed?!  recutita 
acaufe;  60t6i. 

Degree  infinite,,  what  Is  to  be  ttridedloo^by  it^  67,  68. 

Degrees  of  being  and  perfeAiony  83»  91^  92,  93^  gif.    Necef« 

•  Sty  for  them,  99;,  102,  103. 
D'OiUyj  (Mr.)  on  the  Fall^  384. 

Dejert  found  in  choice,  231,  ^32.  3I5,  dite  pldaAve  atttndiirg 

»^  338»  339- 
Dejire^  che  fame  ynth  volition^  208.  eahnot  be  oppofed  to  it, 

200. 
Devily  the  manner  in  which  he  miBKy  influence  mankind^  349*"* 

351« 

Bifecjks  unavoidable,  106,  107.  132%  Pain»  of  thctoi  neceflary 
m  the  prefent  ftatc,  133 — 13(9. 

DiftmueleSkm theefie&s  of  eidier  pleafures or  pains,  375. 

Duratiotij  an  abftra£l  idea,  4.  51,  52.  how  formed,  it.  not  ap- 
plicable CO  the  Deity,  52. 54.  iivdipable  of  akfolute  infinity^ 
H>  IS-  55»  56. 


Earthy  the  advantages  of  its  prefent  ffgifre,  145,  146.  fituarioir, 
ih.  motion,  inclination  of  its  axis  and  parsdlelifm,  ii.   and 

Eartbquaits^ 


INDEX. 

JSdrtbpMhs^  the  cau^^of  the^ij  ^47, 148« 
Mljf^y  how  far  free,  328,  329.  344,  335.  Ac  rejifon  of  tliedif« 
^in£tion  between  theoi  and  the  reft  pf  tnanlfiDdy  336.  369» 

370- 
BkBion  makes  things  agreeable,  IQ5— -198.  31 1,  3x4. 

Epifcopius  on  the  Divine  Omnipreience,  63. 

Ejjence  what,  5.  Efiences  of  things  in  ^hat  fenfe  arbitniT^ 

*   «39,  240. 

j^ternflly  fomethinj?  muft  be  fo,  36,  37.  every  thing  could  npt  be 

•fo,  58.  Ais  fyftem  could  -not,  ib.  svnd  .  19^,  20..  whether  thit 

matter  of  it  was  fo,  an  ufelefs  Controvcrfy,  ib. 
Mtemai  torments,  vide  Hett-ivrm^nts, 
Eternal  truths^  the  meaning  of  thefe  words,  65.  255t.  in  what 

^■enfe  the  relations  of  things  are  fo,  240. 
Mternity  not  made  up  of  fucceffive  duration,  51, 52.  nor  iaftan- 

tai^ou^,  5J>54.  the  meaning  of  that  attribute^  53.  56. 
£vily  natural  and  moral,  the  drftinftion  between  them,  262, 26> 
.  one  a  confequence  of  the  other,  38.  how  far  either  is  predo- 
minant in  the  world,  262,  263. 
J^pil  principle^  the  manhhean  notion  of  it,  73.     The  abfurdity  of 
'    fuch  a  fuppefition,  73»  74»  does  not  anfwer  the  end  propofed 

by  it,  78,  79.   The  creation  cannot  be  owing  to  it,  73.    The 

argument  for  it  propofed  at  length,  73,  74. 
Evils  of  life^  whether  they  ev.or  exceed  the  benefits  of  it,  166, 

167.  wnether  they  generally  do  fo,  374 — 378.  whether  the 

j0K>ral  ones  do,  388 — 3912.    Natural  oi](es  ixifeparable  from 

matter,  i  06,  107.  132-^139. 
fixiftence^  our  owjQ  felf-evident,  39.  the  abfurdity  of  attempting 

to  prove  it,  ib. 
Expanfton^  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Deity,  26*  either  carries  thi; 

fame  idea  with  extenfion.or  none  at  all,  ib. 
jExp^riencey  whether  we  have  .any  pf  liberty,  268—270.  298. 
E/Ufnfioftj  not  applicable  to  the  Deitv,  249  25.  nor  to  any  im^ 

material  being,  ii.  incapable  pf  jumplicity  or  abfol^te  iq^* 

liity,  I*, 

F, 

Faculties  fitted  to  the  natures  of  things,  124»  125.  245»  246^ 

Fall  of  angels,  304,  £5fr. 

fall  of  man,  confequences  of  it,  383  387.  Authors  that  tfeat 
of  it,  178.  NecefEty  for  it  in  the  fcheme  of  Providence,  383 
*— 3861  i^c.  the  advantages  arifing  to  mankind  froin  it,  ib. 

I»  1  3  and 


INDEX, 

anti  to  the  whole  creation^fj.  335«  369.  400.  Objedions  as» 
.   fwercd,  /*.  and  383.  386,  387. 
Fior  of  death  ncceflary,  135 — 139.  154.  of  great  benefit  to  the 

world,  ih.  a  proof  that  life  is  very  defirable,^  374 — 378. 
Fermentation  the  caufe  of  earthquakes^  ftojrms,  thunder,  ^c.  147, 

X48. 
fiJldii  (Dr.)  againft  the  pre-eft?ibli(hcd  or^cr,  360.. 
Figure  of  the  earthy  the  aclvantages  of  the  prefent^  145,  1469 

•147. 
Fit  in  itfelU  3n  improper  expre0ion»  1 7»  1 8.  wh^t  it  {hould 

mean,  oi,  65. 
Fitnefs  of  thingSy  what  this  ought  to  meaQ,  3^.  251.  a  relative 
:    jTerm,  65.  in  what  fenfe  eterpal  and  immutable^  ib.  and  :M^-r 

257.  in  no  fenfe  antecedent  to  the  lyill  of  Qod,  ib*  and  241« 
.    fcTr.  vide  Relation^. 
Fitnefs  of  thjngs  to  faculties,  124»  125* 
Fore^knowledgey  an  improper  term  when  applied  to  the  Deitj, 

55-  362»  363- 
Freedom  of  God,  proofs  of  it,  37.   of  man»   320,  fcfr.  wA 

Liberty. 
Free-Willy  the  meting  pf  thofe  words.  log,  200,  &Rf.  viVft 

Will 

G. 

General  ideas  what  they  are,  5.  of  fubftances,  modes,  and  rela- 
tions, 6.  how  formed,  ib.  not  made  by  analogy,  7.  have  no 
archetypes,  nor  any  exiftence  but  in  the  mind,  ib.  arc  pofitivci 
adequate  and  univerfal,  ih. 

General  Izws^  the  neceffity  of  them,  up. 

Generations^  infinite,  impoflible,  49,  50,  the  reafon  for  fucccf- 
five  ones  in  the  world,  371,  372. 

Glory  of  God,  what  thefe  words  mean,  46, 47.  Defire  of  glory 
applied  to  God  by  way  of  accomtpodation,  ib.  how  God  may 
be  faid  to  do  all  things  for  his  own  glory,  45.  this  coincident 
with  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  ib, 

God^  a  relative  term,  61.  a  proof  of  his  exiftence  and  attributes, 

35—41- 
Good  is  that  which  produces  happinefs,  64.  nothing  good  or 
evil  in  itfelf,  ib.  and  195.  does  not  abfolutely  determine  the 
choice,  194,  i5^c.  324.  natural  good  the  foundation  of  mora!, 
645  65,  66.  261,  &f.  nothing  made  fo  good  but  that  it  might 
be  i'uppofcd  better,  243 — 247,  Good  prevalent  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  world,  388 — 392. 

Goodneji 


index; 

G^odMifsj  divine,  the  meaning  of  it,  249.  proofs  of  ft,  40,  4t« . 
includes  all  the  moral  attributes,  it.  the  reafon  of  the  (^rea# 
tion,4^,  48.  392,  ^c.  this  no  bar  to  the  divine  liberty,  249f 
ifc.  this  attribute  not  capable  of  a  proofs  priori^  254,  255, 

Govemrmnt  of  the  natural  and  moral  world,  the  manner  of  \t^. 
357 — ^2^  neither  hy  fre-iJiMiJbid  banwny^  nor  particular 
lariils,  it.  and  363. 

y 

Habits  J  the  ftrength  of  them,  417.  grounded  on  the  mat  law 
of  aiTociation,  ib.  and  Prelim.  Difl*.  xli.  the  foundation  ol 
our  happinefs  or  mifery  in  the  next  life,  367.  421.  Ufe  and 
application  of  this  do6^rine,  c^« 

Happinefsj  fenfitive  and  intelledual,  capaple  of  perpetual  en« 
creafe,  %% — 89.  requires  an  alternative,  89.  arifes  from  paft 
defeats,  88.  Objections  anfwered,  ib,  whether  there  might 
have  been  more  in  the  prefent  fyftem,  95,  98,  tic  why  not 
communicated  immediately  and  all  at  once,  394,  i^c,  whe* 
ther  the  fum  of  it  exceeds  that  of  mifery  in  tne  world,  374, 
375*  39^ — 39^>  ^^*  whether  it  will  be  fo  in  the  next,  393. 
founded  chiefly  in  virtue^  328.  395,  396«  and  ele&ion,  319^ 
320.  . 

Heaveny  a  great  part  of  our  happineft  in  it  may  confift  in  the  re» 
fledion  on  our  former  trials,  335. 

Hell-tormintSj  the  authors  who  nave  treated  on  the  eternity  of 
them,  413.  according  to  fome  they  dont  feem  capable  of  any 
other  end  befide  the  annihilation  of  the  fubje£ls  of  them,  421* 
have  a  natural  foundation  in  the  evi)  habits  contraded  in  this 
life,  368,  (ifc.  407, 408. 417, 418.  the  ufes  to  which  they  may 
ferve,  394,  305,  396. 

Hobb*s  againft  free-will,  194,  2^3, 2^4.  anfwered  by  Bp.  Bram^ 
bally  to,     ^ 

Holinifs  of  God,  40. 

Holy  Ghofty  in  what  manner  it  influences  the  mind,  348,  &r, 
this  not  deftrudive  of  our  natural  powers,  f^.  but  rather  affift- 
ing  and  reilorine  them,  ib.  in  what  manner  we  may  conceive 
\u§  influence  to  be  exercifed,  249,  351.  not  properly  miracu* 
Jous,  ib. 


I. 


I 


f^ackfoHy  (Mr.)  on  the  unity,  61. 
dtay  what  the  author  means  by  tbit  word)  7. 

LI  4  «^ 
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Utm  of  "God,  ^efb^r  it  proves  his  cxiftence,  4^. 
Jgnkin  (Dr.)  on  the  mechanical  Iwpodiefis,  ^co.  on  human  li^ 
»  bertry^  320.  «m  the  h^ppinefs  of  heaven  anfing  f rom  a  reflec^ 

tion  po  p»ft  tri^l,  394,  395. 
Jewijh  nation,  the  manner  of  God's  governing  them,  334, 
innuuMlityi^GQA^y].  of  the  relations  of  things»  Z5a-*-2S4,  &f. 
Smperfeaign^  \vh^oe  it  ariies,  91.  whether  properly  ati  evil,  96 

— 101.  why  permitted,  i02>  103. 
Impulfe  phyfical,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  will,  349.  what  kind 

of  impulfe  confiftent  with  its  fireeidom,  350, 
Jncltnatlen  of  the  earth's  axis,  146. 
JnAfmdatc^  36.  the  fame  wkh  felf-exiftence,  57, 58,  does  not 

j&riOiy  infer  unity,  61,  62. 
hdiffkrjtnce^  the  authors  jootion  of  it,  219,  220.  308.  cannot  be 

applied  to  the  whole  man,  l>ut  only  the  powers  of  willing 

-  .tind.a&ti^,  li.  in  ^at  fenjfe  %  blind  principle,  235.  not  ap* 
.  jplicable  to  perception  or  judgment,  219.  muft  be  applied  to 

ithe  will,  220.  tbcbene&tpf  it,  290-7^21514.  276,  {5ff.  244,  feTr. 
Jndifferentj  in  Wbat.fenfe  the  creation  was  fp  to<jod,  250—256. 

-  this  confiAem  with  his  being  determined  by  his  goodnefs,  tb^ 
Jndiffennt  atSlions  prove  that  the  mind  determines  itfelf,  202, 

.   203.     Inftanccs  of  fuch,  ib. 

Infinite^  what  is  meant  by  that  word,  13.  15.  the  fame  zsPerfec- 
tionyib.  the  idea  of  it  pofitivc, //».  and  previous  to  that  of  finite, 

-  ib.  how  it  differs  from  a  mathematical  infinite,  15,  all  quan-^ 
tity  or  that  which  confifts  o(  parts^  incapable  of  it,  14. 

JnfimU  Degree^  what  is  to  be  underftuod  by  it,  67,  68.  the  fame 

as  pcrfe<5,  ib. 
Infinite  Series^  fuppofed  to  have  no  whole,  43.  the  abfurdity  of 

it,  ib,  in  generations,  49 — 5 1 .  in  number,  motion,  magnitude, 

&c.  13.  in  fuGceffive  duration,  51.  has  no  f/uMf^  36. 
Jntelle5i^  f^e  Knowledge. 

Jntercourfe  of  creatures  witheach  other  unavoidable,  97 — loi. 
Jnterpofition  of  the  Deity  in  governing  the  world,  343,  344. 
Judgn.int,  always  paffive,  187.  docs  not  determine  the  will,  186 

— 188.  20c,  201.  276 — 281. 
yr^/tv  Divin?,  proof  of  it,  124.  infinite  juftice  not  inconfiftcnt 

with  infinite  mercy,  69,  70. 
*^u/}ice  punitive,  what  it  means,  69.  cannot  be  faid  to  oblige  or 
^^/i7/z^;;^  any  thing, /^. 

K. 

Kn:wlcdg,\  what  kind  and  degree  of  it  beft  fuited  Xo  our  flatr, 
J24,  125.  thu  plbafurcof  it  whence  derived,  88. 

LahckTi 


J    ^r    D    E   X. 
L. 

Lahouty  the  neceffity  and  advan^ge  of  it  both  to  t>ody  and 
mind,  150. 

La^antiusy  his  anfwer  to  the  obje^on  of  EpicwruSj  400. 

J^aws  Divine,  the  defign  of  them,  407, 408.  they  are  d«claratt« 

.  ohs  of  the  natural  effeds  qf  fin,  and  diredions  %o  avoid  them^ 
ib.  they  do  not  bring  us  into  a  worfe  ftate  than  we  fliould  have 
been  in  without  them,  ib.  the  difference  between  natural  and 
pofitive  laws,  238, 239.  which  may  be  difpenfed  with,  261,262. 

Laws  of  Nature,  ihe  neceflity  for  fome  eftablifhed  ones  in  the 
natural  world,  1 1  o,  1 1 1 .  the  wifdom  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment^ 
160.  331.  348.  the  fame  in  the  moral  world,  331.  the  illton- 
feqiiences  that  would  attend  the  contrary,  ib.  yet  thefe  are  not 
left  entirely  to  themfelves,  348,  349.  the  divme  interpofition 
fometimes  neceiTary,  and  the  nature  of  it,  358,  &r.  392. 

Leibtnitz,  his  pre-eftabliihed  harmony^   357.  his  notion  of  ob- 
ftinacy,  284,  285.  308.  his  objeSions  to  our  author's  fyftem,  . 
ib.  and  274,  308,  &c. 

Liberty  (hewn  to  belong  to  God,  37.  and  alfo  to  man,  290,  291» 
Wc.  vide  ff^ill.  Dr.  ClarkV^  argument  for  it  inconclufive, 
210,  211.  whether  wc  experience  it  in  ourfelves,  268— 270» 
290 — 294.  we  are  confcious  of  it  before  we  try  it,  201.  thp 
diflFerent  notions  of  it,  ]86.  applicable  to  volition  as  well  as 
ftSfiony  187.  199.  290 — J194.  the  value  of  it,  195— 198»  376f 
f^c.  290—204..  305,  306.  308^  309.  Inconveniences  tnat 
would  attend  the  want  of  it,  319,  320.  or  the  frequent  over- 
ruling it,  331.  333—336.  338—340-  even  the  abufe  of  it 
tends  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  382,  ^c. 

Lifcy  as  much  in  the  world  as  it  is  capable  of,  94,  95^  ^.  lOO^ 
loi.  1 16, 1 17. 143.  the  prefent  life  better  than  non-extftence. 
168,160.375.  why  fo  defireable,  376,  777.  what  defire  of 
it  lawful,  374.  whether  moft  people  would  not  choofe  to  liv^ 
their  lives  over  again,  378—390. 

Limitation  of  any  atuibute  in  the  Deity  an  e0eft  without  % 
caufe,  60,  6i. 

Locke^  his  notion  of  liberty,  199 — 2i2f 

M. 

Macula  Peccatiy  the  true  ineaning  of  thtjfe  words,  421. 
Malebranchy  his  notion  of  particular  wills  in  the  government  of 

the  world,  348. 
Many  why  not  made  more  perfeft,  92,  9?,  Vc.  364,  fifr.  why 

placed  in  this  world,  ib,    t|ead  of  the  lower  part  of  the 

yrea.ion, 
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creation,  92.  97.  all  things  not  made  for  his  immediate  ufe, 
but  to  enjoy  thcmfclvcs  and  be  fubfervient  to  each  other,  U. 

Manicheesy  their  notion  of  an  evil  principle,  73.  the  abfurdity 
of  it,  74.  Creation  not  owing  to  it,  74.  the  ufeleflheis  of 
fuch  a  fuppofition,  78,  79-  the  argument  for  it,  and  authors 

.  that  have  treated  of  it,  73,  74. 

Matter  as  diftinguifhed  from  Body  only  an  abftrad  idea,  4, 5.  in 
vain  to  difpute  about  its  eternity,  20.  Ufes  of  it  in  its  pre^ 
fent  ftate,  95,  96.  incapable  of  fclf-motion,  ib.  why  not 
made  more  perfed,  ib.  the  fource  of  natural  evils  j  106, 107. 

Maxwelly  his  tranfiation  of  Cumberland  on  the  fuitablenefs  of 
things  to  our  faculties,  124. 

Mechanical  hypothefis,  an  account  of  it,  362.  a  confutation  of 
iN  360,  361. 

^liorityy  the  fcheme4)vr^ucd  by  the  au:hor,  180.  Divine  judg- 
ments no  exception  to^«  159«  160. 

Mercy y  not  inconfiftent  with  juftice,  69. 

Meritj  wherein  itconfifis,  xxXv.  founded  in  choice,  231. 

Mifery^  the  prefent  unavoidable,  igo.  not  fo  great  in  general  as 
happinefs  in  this  life,  376 — 378.  362.  nor  in  the  next,  394, 
395.  whether  that  of  the  damned  may  be  conceived  to  in- 
creafe  the  happinefs  of  the  blcffcd,  395,  i^c. 

M^ral  Attributes  certain,  though  not  capable  of  ftri£l  deno- 
mpnflration,  38,  39.  nor  of  any  proof  a  priori^  253,  254.  in 
what  fenfe  they  arc  confequenccs  of  natural  attributes,  ib. 

Moral  good  and  evil  confifts  in  producing  natural  good  and  evil, 
38.  and  .64,  65.  261.  the  diftin£t ion  between  them,  261— 263. 

Moral  obligation,  the  true  foundation  of  it,  65,  66.  262 — 264. 

M(^ral  fenfe  how  acquired,  Ivi.  determines  us  to  approve  of  do- 
ing good  to  others,  64.  the  fame  with  confcicnce,  li. 

Mortalhyj  whether  aconfequence  of  materiality,  106,  107.  127 
-^130.  whether  proper  for  this  world,  370»  37J. 

Motives^  whether  the  mind  be  always  determined  by  them,  187— • 
191.  268,  269.  276,  y^.  190,  191. 

Morality^  the  true  criterion  of  it,  xlvii.  1.  Iviii- 

Mduon^  could  not  be  from  eternity,  13.  19.  49, 

Mountains  J  ufes  of  them,  121. 

N. 
^tf/wrn/ evils,  whether  infeparable  from  matter,  106,  fs^r,  132— 

Nature  of  any  thing,  what  meant  bv  it,  67. 

I^icfjl'ary^  always  a  relative  term,  16 — 18.  applied  to  means^ 
truths  or  exijlmce^  ih.  cannot  he  undcrftood  pofitively,  ib.  nor 
urged  to  prove  any  thing  a  prisriy  50,  51.  built  upon  a  falfc 
p;axir;^,  59,  60. 

NeeeJUty^ 


INDEX. 

ffiCi^j  lAConfiftent  with  the  powers  of  willing  and  tftin^ 
iSgj  190.  whether  the  perceiving  none  in  our  adions  be  t 
proof  that  there  is  none,  268 — 270.  whether  it  can  be  ap» 
plied  to  the  will  in  any  fenfe,  276— *28i. 

Nothings  in  what  fenie  things  arofe  from  it,  91.  this  caufes  ib$ 
evil  of  defeft,  92>  93* 

fTovelty^  an  improvement  of  ,our  happinefs,  86— -88. 

Number  J  why  we  cannot  fet  bounds  to  it,  12,  ^[3.  this  dpts  fiot 
prove  it  abfplute^y  infinite,  ib.  and  14,  x  j. 

o. 

Obligation^  what  the  word  fignifies,  ^cxx,  65.  wl^ence  moral  <pb- 

li^tion  arifes,  lb.  and  255,  256. ' 
Ohfttnacy^  what  it  is  founded  in,  284,  285. 
Oceatiy  ufes  of  it,  1 21. 

Omnipotence  proved,  37.  does  not  imply  unity,  61  • 
Omniprefence^  what  it  means,  63,  6a.  npt  %o  be  ponceived  hj 

yfzy  pf  extenfion,  lb*  with  what  (enfe  ^t  cap  t>c  faid  to  fill  aU 

fpace,  Ih. 
Omnifchncey  38.  proofs  of  it,  362.    Contingencies  may  be  pro- 

per  obje<^s  of  it,  lild. 
Orders  diStrtnt,  83.92,9^.  97,  98.  102,  103.  121,  122.  makfs 

for  the  good  of  the  whole,  371.  why  not  more  of  the  highcf: 

ones,  92.  96.  103,  104.  fio  abfolute  higheft,  243.  248. 
Original fm^  V^f  79- 

Pr 

Jftfiir,  all  beings  joined  to  matter  capable  of  it,  106,  107,  &r, 
132.  the  reafonacd  neceiSty  forourprefentpainSy  123 — I2j[* 
132 — 139*  could  not  be  prevented^  1^.  we  do  not  always 
defire  to  remove  it,  207. 

Paradlftj  the  difference  bet^yecn  that  ftate  and  the  prefent,  806, 
bfc.  132,  133.  384,  &r.  no  arguments  can  be  drawn  from 
^hat,  or  tt)e  ftate  of  singels  and  tl^e  blefled  in  heayen,  again^: 
the  goodncfs  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  107.  132. 

Pare^lelifm  of  the  earth,  the  advantages  of  it,  145,  146. 

Ptfr//Vtt/tfr  Providence,  the  neccflicy  for  it,  343.  the  manner  in 
which  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  exerted,  344. 

Pfrticular  wills,  the  Deity  does  not  aft  by  them  in  tl^  gpveri|- 
ment  of  either  the  natural  or  moral  world,  331  343,  344» 
Yet  his  interpofition  is  fomctimcs  necefTary,  360,  &c» 

partly  that  which  confifts  of  them  incapable  of  infinity,  13,  xa. 
in  what  fenfe  yards,  feet,  years,  days,  &c.  arc  no  aliquot 
parts  of  fpace  and  time,  149  15« 


r  N^ur  ex; 

ih^ffUmj4b(t nfes  tfid  iiecefikf ipf  Amb,  i ts^ 'fafr. ' 
Wj^iB^  no  cfnture  cante  IikAi^  8f ^  wlusther  tH  oug^40%ave 
^   tnefamedegfeeof  perfedSoii9%4.  9iu<f«^  !iAec|ier  a|l  ou^ht 
to  be  fixed  in  one  -ceitafii  dtgree^  84»  €fir.    Aiyuneuts  fogr  tU)is 

pcrfca,  97,  GTr, 
Piffeaion^  die  ftne  fiiMb  ilbfcSiife  .^ifitntjr^  xtt»  ^^.  ^tt  of 
-  cwatariBS  hoy^t^jyetefKaagted^  97,&rJ  " 
PUa/unsj  fejni^ile  <uid.^t^lqjSbiai  AStcd  ^  tmr  prefent  fbte, 

Ia4^3aS• 
Pnfins^  163. 

P^ivi  idea»  df)es  no^  infer  an  je^ctei:!!^.  ideatpm,  9, 10. .  podtlice 
'^uififiie  what,  itl  liow  di ftinj^tufrtol  from  tHeViiegative  one, 

13,  14»  15.  poutivp  law^  faov  diftbguiflkcd  ijpSn  natur^, 

»381  »39-  :    ,  :  .. 

P§£wilit§^  po  ^guffient  froo^  infinite  poffibUities,  that  a  power 

.  ^uaUyexift^<whit%  can  effe^  thein»  4ivf2« 
IffravTf  <»  the  mind  ptftivi  andpajGve,  1JV7,'  x.S8. 
{ffni^,  the' natural  ^ood  ztkSt^  off  it  upon  oor  minds,  352« 

Go^'s  end  iQ  re^uirlnjg  Jt,  x^.  \t  is  properly^  natural  wty^, 
-^  «^.  theefficftcv  of  it,  3^^^^ .  j];^.  of  no  yle  without  a  par* 

ticalar  Providence,  ib. 
frediftinatUn^  35?— 361- 
iPr€refitiihJhed\izxTQDTiy^  an:  account  of  that  fyftem,  357 — 361, 

iixconfiftent  vrith  the  ends  of  religion,  ib. 
Prefcienci  of  Gpd^  an  improper  term,  55.  whatihould  be  meant 

by  it,  362. 
Prevalencj  of  moral  good  in  this  world,  388.  392,  &r. 
Pr^batUn^  ^he  neceffity  for  fuch  a  ftatc  in  order  j:o  improve  ovf 


!  natura) 
wd  moral  wprld,  3437344-  360 — 363.  theJbelief  of  a  partis 
cuiar  oneneceflary  ito  moft  duties  of  rel^ion,  i^« 

PmaumJIans^  52. 

^umjhmmts^  the  benefits  of  them  in  this  life,  159,  i6o.  pro«* 
ceed  from  infinite  goodne(s,  ib. 

R. 

Reajon^  whether  we  can  will  without  one,  195.  197.  276;  &^, 

tnc  benefits  of  fuch  a  power,  285. 
Rtafons  of  things,  vide  Relations. 
jReiations  of  things,  what  fhould  be  undcrftood  by  them,  xxxt 

xlvri.  64,  65.  not  to  be  chofen  for  their  own  (akcs,  ib,  it\ 
6  wha^ 
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whatfenfe  they  are  immutable  and  eternal,  it.  and  2^^--256. 
ilot  antecedent  to,  nor  independent  of  the  will  of  God;  i*. 
and  238,  (ffc.  252,  i^c.  253,  fcfc .  259,  fffc .  their  necefltty  only 
hypothetical  a^id  fubfequent  to  the  creation,  sb.  It  does  not 
from  hence  follow  that  God  may  alter  them  while  the  «ieatlon 
continues,  231,  £^r.  249 — 256.  Moral  obligation  oannot  ' 
arife  from  them,  249 — 256. 
Rifling  f  laces  in  our  purfuit  of  Icnpwledge,  xli* 

S. 

Scale  of  beings,  neceflaij  for  the  good  of  the  univerfe,  92,  93. 
loa,  103.  364^43^^.  308,  ^c. 

Scott  (Dr.)  on  God's  being  the  caufe  of  every perfe^sHi  notde- 
fe£l,  91. 

Scripture^  objeftions  from  it  concerning  the  fall^  tfr.  of  no 
force,  363. 

Self-moving  Vowtr J  what  it  implies,  291. 

Self-exijlence^  what  it  means,  56 — 61.  how  proved,  li.  the  fame 
with  independence,  36.  does  not  ftriftly  infer  unity,  61. 

Self^murther^  unnatural,  170,  171.  what  chiefly  prevents  it, 
376,  377,  i^c.  neither  want  of  courage,  fear  of  death  or  of 
damnation,  ib. 

Senforiumy  a  common  one,  the  feat  of  various  aflbciationS)  lv« 

SerieSy  infinite,  36,  49,  ^c. 

Sherlock,  (Dr.)  on  the  fitncfles  of  things,  64,  65.  on  our  aver- 
fion  to  death,  154,  155,  on  fclf-murdcr,  170,  171.  againft 
the  pre-cltabliflied  harmony,  361. 

Simplicity^  incompatible  with  cxtenfion,  2r.  or  expandon,  25. 

if///,  why  pcrmitu;d,  382,  ^c.  anfwcr  to  Boyle's  objcdlions,  ib. 
Original,  78,  79. 

Situation  of  the  ciirth,  advantages  of  the  prefent,  157. 

Souly  iieceflfarily  aftc£tcd  by  the  body,  132 — 139.  neccflity  for 
the  prefent  laws  of  union  between  them,  ibid. 

Space,  an  abftraft  idea,  6.  not  capable  of  abfolute  infinity,  lo^ 
II.  why  we  cannot  fet  bounds  to  it, /*.  various  ways  ot  con- 
ceiving it,  9, 10.  30,  31.  apofitive  idea  of  it  does  not  infer 
exiftcnce,  9.  whether  it  has  any  pofitivc  properties,  10?  in- 
confiftent  with  fimplicity  or  the  nature  of  pure  fpirit,  25.  not 
necefTarily  cxiftent,  ib.  may  be  all  fuppofcd  away,  but  not 
annihilated  by  parts,  30,  31.  the  imaginary  fubftratum  of 
abftraAed  extenfion,  31.  different  from  the  idea  6f  a  vaeuutH^ 
21.  25.  why  fo  often  confounded  with  it,  ib.  with  what  fenfe 
it  can  be  affirmed  that  the  Deity  is  prefent  to  all  parts  of  it,  63. 

Spirit  not  extended»  25,  26. 
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Spirits  good  and  bad,  the  manner  of  their  influence,  '^4&— 3^1/ 

Subbing  J  (Dr.)  on  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  349« 

Storms^  the  caufes  of  them,  147.  unavoidable,  148. 

SubJIanee  of  body  and  fpirit,  3.  improperly  fet  to  fignify  the 
manner  or  cauje  of  the  union  of  properties,  4.  nothing  more 
than  all  the  eflfential  properties  taken  together,  ib.  in  any  other 
fenfe  'tis  only  an  abftrad  idea,  ib. 

Subjiratum^  an  abftra£t  idea,  4.  particularly  belongs  to  matter,  25; 

Succejftmy  none  in  the  Deity,  52,  53.  how  this  confident  with 
the  notion  of  eternity,  ib. 

Sufficient  reafon  or  caule  for  evexy  thing  a  falfe  maxim,  56.  279. 
inconfiftent  with  the  divine  liberty,  ib. 

Suntj  whether  that  of  happinefs  exceeds  the  fum  of  mifery  in 
this  world,  388,  392. 

Summum  bonum,  the  reafon  why  philofophers  were  fo  uncertain 
about  it,  212« 

SuJ^enJion^  the  power  of  it  fbeWs  that  we  are  abfolutely  free  to 
will  or  not  to  will  in  any  given  cafe,  214,  215,  199.  not 
founded  in  the  general  c&fire  of  happinefs,  ib.  nor  different 
from  any  other  exercife  of  the  will,  215. 

Sjiflem^  what  meant  by  the  beft,  83.  in  what  manner  to  be 
framed,  ib.  whether  any  could  be  infinite,  84.  whether  any 
abfolute  befl  and  higheft,  85,  243,  b'r.  whether  any  fixed  in 
a  certain  degree,  92,  ^c,  whether  the  prefent  might  be  im- 
proved, 93—95. 

T. 

Thoughty  whether  inconfiftent  with  extenfion  and  divifibility, 
24—26. 

Tlmnder^  the  caufe  of  it,  147,  148.  a  neceffary  confequence 
of  the  prefent  laws  of  motion,  ib. 

Time^  what,  52.  not  applicable  to  the  Deity,  53,  i^c.  inca- 
pable of  abfolute  infinity,  14,  15.  52,  53. 

Trialy  neceffity  for  one  in  virtue,  labour,  ^c.  364,  (f^c.  369, 
tff.  advantages  of  it,  ibid. 

Truthj  in  what  it  is  founded,  238.  the  eternity  of  it,  239. 

Turpitude^  of  vice,  what  to  be  underflood  by  it,  261. 

V. 

Vacuum,  different  from  fpace,  20 — 26.  often  confounded  with 
it,  ib.  arguments  ufed  againft  it  only  when  fo  confounded. 

23- 

Farietf 


